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PREFACE. 


"A  History  of  Nevada/'  which  has  been  in  course  of  preparation  for 
more  than  a  year,  has,  through  the  careful  and  unremitting  diligence  on  the 
part  of  the  editors  and  publishers,  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  state  of 
completeness.  Within  the  pages  of  this  work  will  be  found,  it  is  thought, 
the  truest  expression  of  the  romantic  career  and  wonderful  greatness  of  the 
State  of  Nevada.  While  this  Commonwealth  is  redundant  with  its  wealth 
of  mineral  resources,  while  its  fertile  valleys  are  a  veritable  horn  of  plenty 
which  the  good  goddess  of  grain  and  the  harvest  has  upturned  on  the  thrifty 
agriculturist,  and  while  all  the  industries  and  arts  of  man  thrive  and  flourish 
— ^all  the  which  are  given  their  due  and  proper  estimation  and  description  in 
these  pages, — yet  Nevada  history  is  most  entrancing,  as  a  narrative,  and  most 
valuable,  as  a  portion  of  the  world's  life  story,  when  it  sets  forth,  not  its 
material  products  and  wealth  and  extent  of  domain,  but  its  Personnel — the 
men  who  traveled  the  devious  ways  and  braved  the  untold  dangers  of  pioneer 
emigration,  who  climbed  and  explored  the  mountain  fastnesses  and  laid  bare 
to  the  world  the  long-hidden  mineral  wealth;  who  brought  water  to  the 
thirsty  desert  places,  planted  a  tree  and  made  the  wastes  bloom  and  blossom 
as  the  rose  and  bring  forth  of  all  the  fruits  in  their  season ;  who  built  dwell- 
ings and  gave  communities  a  habitation  and  a  name;  who  founded  institu- 
tions and  from  a  congeries  of  human  abodes  founded  a  body  ix)litic  and 
erected  a  firm  and  enduring  social  structure;  and,  finally,  those  who  still  dig 
and  delve  and  sow  and  reap,  who  toil  in  the  hives  of  industry,  who  hold  the 
marts  of  trade,  who  teach  and  minister  unto  others,  and  who  carry  out  the 
public  will  and  as  chosen  servants  guide  the  craft  of  state. 

Of  such  does  this  History  treat.  In  it  will  be  found  a  carefully  pre- 
pared and  authoritative  narrative  of  the  history  of  the  State  from  the  times 
of  its  earliest  explorers  and  settlers  to  the  men  of  the  present,  with  trust- 
Worthy  accounts  of  the  political,  material  and  social  growth  and  development 
during  the  same  period,  with  the  institutions,  industries  and  varied  arts  given 
due  recognition,  and,  lastly,  in  biographical  form,  the  facts  concerning  the 
men  of  the  State  whose  careers  have  made  them  conspicuous  among  their  fel- 
lows, whose  deeds  and  lives  have  lifted  them  to  the  high  plane  of  success, 
and  who  stand  as  representatives  of  the  greatness  of  Nevada. 

The  editorial  supervision  and  compilation  of  the  History  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  was  among  the  last  works  to  occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  the  late 
Hon  Thomas  Wren,  than  whom  the  State  could  boast  no  more  conspicuous 
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representative,  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  public-spirited  citizenship  and 
noble  and  upright  manhood.  This  History  is  therefore  in  the  nature  of  a 
memorial  to  the  eminent  career  of  its  Editor-in-Chief,  and  is  dedicated  to  his 
memo)"}^  and  the  Commonwealth  of  which  he  was  so  truly  representative. 

In  the  preparation  of  "A  History  of  the  State  of  Nevada"  the  best 
printed  authorities  have  been  consulted,  and  many  other  facts  hitherto  un- 
published have  been  procured  through  local  annalists  and  custodians  of  papers 
of  historic  worth.  The  work  has  been  appropriately  illustrated  with  por- 
traits and  historical  scenery.  (The  publishers  acknowledge  indebtedness 
to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  furnishing  several  excellent 
illustrations  and  scenic  views.)  All  personal  sketches  have  been  submitted 
for  correction  or  addition  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  no  eflfort  has  been 
spared  to  secure  accuracy  and  to  make  the  work  a  true  and  reliable  account 
of  the  State,  its  resources  and  its  people. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Introductory. 

The  State  of  Nevada  is  often  referred  to  as  "The  Battle  Born,"  and, 
not  counting  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  she  earned  the  title  by  a 
baptism  of  blood,  many  citizens  of  the  United  States  still  regard  her  as 
one  of  the  few  remnants  of  the  frontier.  With  her  early  history  many  are 
conversant  through  the  medium  of  the  United  States  histories;  and  that 
she  came  reluctantly  into  the  Union  just  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  war, 
forced,  almost,  to  don  the  robes  of  statehood  to  aid  in  the  reconstruction 
legislation  w^hen  she  had  neither  the  population  nor  the  wealth  to  justify 
such  a  step.  Only  a  personal  visit  to  Nevada  can  prove  to  many  that 
Nevada  is  not  on  the  frontier;  that  her  railroads  and  the  march  of  civilization 
and  progress  have  placed  her  many  decades  beyond  that  period. 

Again,  Nevada  has  been  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  aliens  look  on 
her  through  the  golden  haze  of  past  glories,  back  to  the  days  of  the  famous 
Comstock,  the  lode  which  gave  her  the  soubriquet  of  "The  Silver  State." 
It  is  true  that  Nevada  has  produced  more  mineral  than  any  state  in  the 
Union,  $625,000,000  in  gold  and  silver,  more  than  one-fourteenth  of  the 
entire  stock  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  to-day.  It  is  only  by  her  mineral 
wealth  Nevada  is  known  to  many.  She  is  not  thought  of  as  a  land  for  the 
farmer,  and  yet  for  forty  years  at  every  great  exposition  Nevada  has  placed 
samples  of  what  the  soil  and  climate  can  produce,  carrying  away  prize  after 
prize. 

Nevada  profited  little  by  her  mineral  output,  for  the  promoters  of 
Nevada's  mines  sunk  all  profits  in  San  Francisco,  inaugurating  world-wide 
enterprises  and  erecting  magnificent  homes  and  public  buildings.  To-day 
they  stand,  not  as  a  monument  to  the  greatness  of  Nevada,  but  of  California. 
None  of  that  wealth  was  expended  in  promoting  the  development  of  Nevada, 
along  any  line.  Being  a  neighbor  to  California  has  not  proved  an  unmixed 
blessing  for  Nevada,  in  many  particulars.  Lying  so  close  together  Nevada 
invariably  suffers  from  the  comparisons  made.  She  is  not  attractive  to 
the  eye,  her  general  grayness  of  volcanic  ash  and  sagebrush,  her  low  hills 
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and  uncultivated  plains  at  first  repel,  where  California's  velvet  greenswards 
and  wealth  of  blossoms  win  all  hearts.  But  below  the  surface  lies  an  Alad- 
din's lamp  which,  when  used  by  Nevada,  will  make  California's  glories 
pale  into  insignificance,  the  wonderful  power  of  water  will  call  into  life  every 
form  of  plant  known  to  man,  from  the  tropic  to  the  frigid  zone. 

Much  of  Nevada  is  ca.lled  desert,  and  Nevada  is  just  learning  that 
deserts  are  the  richest  land  of  all  when  touched  by  the  life-giving  water. 
And  yet  history  states  that  "All  the  glories  of  antiquity  sprang  from  the 
heart  of  the  desert."  One  has  only  to  look  upon  the  fragrant,  cool  green 
oases  of  the  beautiful  farms  of  Nevada,  where  water  has  l^een  abundant, 
to  foresee  wdiat  the  future  holds  in  store  for  the  fortunate  inhabitants  of 
Nevada  when  irrigation  is  in  full  sway.  The  general  government  has  taken 
up  the  w'ork  and  great  progress  has  already  l^een  made,  and  five  million  acres 
are  to  be  reclaimed.  Nevada  will  base  much  of  its  assured  future  prosperity 
upon  its  agriculture. 

Again,  the  railroad  status  has  always  affected  Nevada  unfavorably. 
Generally  when  transcontinental  lines  are  built  through  a  new  country, 
that  country  is  built  up  by  the  railroad  promoting  settlement.  The  Central 
Pacific  was  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the  government,  and  as  a  result, 
instead  of  trying  to  promote  the  settlement  of  Nevada,  its  owners  en- 
deavored to  divert  all  Inisiness  possible  to  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  country 
traversed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  w-as  advertised  and  advanced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Nevada,  which  was,  and  has  always  been,  pow-erless  in  the  matter. 
The  public  came  to  look  upon  Nevada  simply  as  a  means  to  get  from  Ogden, 
Utah,  to  California.  Because  it  was  not  advertised  the  Central  Pacific 
was  regarded  as  a  worthless  railroad  running  through  a  barren  state.  But 
times  have  changed,  and  the  policy  of  the  railroads  toward  Nevada  has 
changed  also.  The  prospects  are  that  1904  will  more  than  double  Nevada's 
railroad  mileage.  Three  lines  are  in  process  of  construction  which  will 
secure  to  Nevada  practically  a  monoix)ly  of  the  great  oriental  traffic,  which 
must  cross  this  continent.  One  is  the  Southern  and  Western,  to  run  from 
San  Francisco  to  Salt  Lake  City,  through  California,  Nevada  and  Utah; 
another  is  the  one  which  will  connect  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  with  Los  Angeles, 
California,  and  will  cross  Lincoln  county,  Nevada,  opening  up  an  immense 
district  of  farm  lands  and  a  rich  mining  country;  the  third  is  the  one  which 
will  give  the  great  Tono[>ah  and  Goldfield  mines  an  outlet  via  the  Carson 
&  Colorado  and  Virginia  &  Truckee  to  Reno,  where  it  will  connect  with  the 
overland  of  the  first  named  road. 

No  state  suffered  as  severely  as  did  Nevada  from  the  depressing  effect 
of  our  financial  legislation,  which  resulted  in  the  fall  of  silver  from  $1.29 
an  ounce  to  60  cents.     The  demonetization  of  silver  Cctused  the  suspension, 
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almost  entirely,  of  silver  mining.  The  operating  expenses  of  Nevada's  mines 
amounted  to  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  gross  receipts,  and  the 
price  of  the  products  of  those  mines  was  reduced  one  half.  The  conditions 
were  all  speculative  and  the  result  was  chaos. 

Under  all  these  unfavorable  conditions  Nevada  has  declined  in  ix)pu- 
lation  from  sixty-five  thousand  in  1880  to  forty-five  thousand  in  1903.  With 
a  territory  of  nearly  seventy-one  million  acres,  the  fourth  state  in  the  Union 
in  point  of  size  has  had  to  retire  in  the  background,  a  forgotten  empire, 
while  the  other  intermountain  states  and  territories  trebled  in  population. 
Yet  no  one  can  contend  that  one  of  these  was  ecjual  to  Nevada  in  either  mineral 
or  agricultural  resources. 

In  the  past  four  years  conditions  have  changed  wonderfully,  for  Nevada 
has  felt  new  life  in  every  vein  and  artery.  The  impetus  came  with  the 
discovery  of  the  great  Tonopah  mining  district  in  1904,  and  since  then  vein 
after  vein  has  been  opened  up,  treasure  after  treasure  uncovered,  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  state.  The  eflFect  has  been  magical,  and 
Nevada  has  attracted  not  only  the  attention  of  the  government,  but  of  the 
capitalists  and  captains  of  finance.  Her  ix)ssibilities  have  been  proved  to  be 
realities,  golden,  glowing  realities,  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  most  sanguine 
optimist.  The  "turn  of  the  tide"  has  arrived  and  Nevada  is  taking  advantage 
of  it,  not  in  the  speculative  mode  of  the  Comstock  days,  but  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  integrity  in  all  things.  The  Comstock  itself  is  rehabilitated, 
not  only  in  its  methods  of  working,  but  in  the  ways  of  legitimate  mining 
enterprise. 

Nevada  is  far  from  being  a  "new  country"  in  fact,  but  it  is  one  entirely 
as  far  as  its  opportunities  are  concerned.  No  state  freely  offers  richer 
opportunities  in  every  line  to  man  than  does  the  glorious  state  of  Nevada. 
In  the  past,  Nevada  sat  in  her  temple  of  silver,  with  her  golden  sceptre  prone 
in  the  dust,  waiting,  like  the  Sphinx,  for  something  that  never  came.  To-day 
she  has  oi)ened  the  temple  doors  and  with  her  sceptre  of  gold  waves  a  wel- 
come to  all  mankind  to  come  and  share  her  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth, 
her  comfortable  climate,  and  all  the  satisfying  gifts  with  which  Mother  Na- 
ture endowed  her  at  birth. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

First  Emigration  and  Attendant  Results. 

Discovery  of  Great  Salt  Lake — First  White  Man  in  Nevada  1825 — Dis- 
covery of  Gold  in  Mono  Gulch  1825 — The  Rival  Fur  Companies — 
Smith's  Second  Expedition — Sublette  Trapping  Expedition  183 1 — 
Walker  Guides  Bonneville  Expedition  1833 — McCoy's  Hudson  Bay  Ex- 
pedition 1833 — First  Bona  Fide  Emigrants  1841 — Fremont's  Second 
Expedition  of  Exploration  1843 — ^^  Terra  Incognita — Emigrants  of 
1844 — Fremont's  1845  Expedition — Awful  Fate  of  Donner  Party  1846 
— Increase  of  Emigration  in  1847. 

In  1825  the  first  white  man  visited  a  portion  of  the  country  which  is 
now  known  as  Nevada,  Jedediah  S.  Smith,  a  native  of  New  York.  Previous 
to  this  visit  he  had  been  in  partnership  with  William  H.  Ashley,  of  St. 
Louis,  who  discovered  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah  in  the  year  prior,  as 
well  as  the  small  lake  near  by  which  bears  his  name.  Ashley,  with  his 
partner,  Smith,  built  a  fort  at  Ashley  Lake  and  the  mountaineers  made  it 
headquarters  for  some  time.  Smith  until  his  trip  to  the  now  Nevada  and 
Ashley  for  the  entire  time  he  followed  trapping  in  the  Rocky  Mountain. 
Ashley  was  well  known  as  a  mountaineer  and  trapper  when  he  set  up  his 
lares  and  penates  at  Ashley  Lake,  and  his  entire  life  was  a  series  of  ad- 
ventures while  pursuing  his  vocation.  Smith  passed  through  even  more 
thrilling  adventures  in  rapid  succession,  with  hairbreadth  escapes  from  wild 
animals  and  the  still  more  to  be  dreaded  Indians.  He  was  murdered  in 
183 1  by  an  Indian,  who  shot  him  down  from  ambush,  the  arrow  killing  him 
instantly. 

Smith  left  his  rendezvous  on  Yellowstone  river  to  go  on  one  of  his 
long  trapping  expeditions,  heading  a  party  of  forty  trappers,  crossing  the 
country  to  California  and  passing  through  a  portion  of  the  country  now 
known  as  western  Wyoming.  He  went  down  the  Humtoldt,  which  he  named 
after  his  Indian  wife,  Mary,  on  through  the  Walker  River  territory  and  out 
into  Tulare  Valley,  California,  via  Walker's  Pass.  He  reached  this  goal 
in  July,  with  but  two  trappers,  and  three  months  later  he  went  back  over 
the  trail  he  had  followed  in,  his  companions  remaining  behind  engaged  in 
trapping  on  the  Sacramento  river.  That  he  did  not  retrace  his  steps  exactly 
is  shown  by  notes  now  in  possession  of  Captain  Robert  Lyon,  of  San  Buena- 
ventura, California.  Smith  spoke  of  the  discovery  of  Mono  Lake  (Dead 
Sea)  in  these  notes,  taken  on  his  return  trip,  and  stated  that  the  upper 
end  was  very  rich;  that  when  Cord,  the  discoverer,  first  prospected  it  in  1859, 
gold  was  washed  up  by  rains  on  to  the  granite  rocks,  where  he  collected  it. 
Gold  was  so  easily  obtainable  at  that  time  that  Smith  stated  in  these  notes 
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that  there  was  not  one  placer  to  be  found  in  the  country  between  Sacra- 
mento and  Salt  Lake  where  the  veriest  tyro  in  mining  could  not  take  a  pan  and 
a  knife  and  with  the  two  simple  implements  gather  a  golden  harvest,  just 
as  was  being  done  in  Mono  Gulch,  at  least  in  the  upper  end  of  the  gulch. 
While  the  gold  in  Mono  was  not  at  all  coarse,  pieces  were  often  found  weigh- 
ing from  twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars.  Captain  Lyon  says  that  both  Rocky 
Mountain  Jack  and  Bill  Reed,  both  well  known  old  trappers,  spent  the  summer 
of  i860  in  Mono  and  that  both  men  declared  they  were  with  Smith  in  1825  and 
that  they  all  spent  a  w-eek  prospecting  in  the  foothills,  where  they  picked 
up  gold,  in  that  year,  which  would  support  the  assertion  of  Bill  Byrnes,  well 
known  in  Carson  City,  that  Jedediah  Smith  was  the  original  discoverer 
of  Mono  Gulch.  To  further  support  the  claim  is  the  fact  that  old  stumps 
of  trees  which  must  have  been  cut  many  years,  in  1859  had  grown  again 
into  large  trees. 

Soon  after  Smith  reached  the  headquarters  of  the  firm,  Ashley  decided 
to  withdraw,  and  Smith  formed  a  partnership  with  David  Jackson  and  M. 
Sublette  under  the  name  of  "The  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company."  So 
well  did  these  new  partners  think  of  the  California  expedition  that  no  time 
elapsed  before  Smith  was  heading  another  party  of  trappers  to  the  Golden 
West.  Although  greater  in  numerical  strength  than  the  first  party,  the 
last  one  met  with  disaster,  the  entire  party  being  massacred  by  the  Indians 
with  three  exceptions,  the  leader  Smith  and  Turner  and  Galbraith.  After  a 
narrow  escape  the  three  reached  eventually  the  missions  of  California. 

But  their  troubles  were  far  from  being  over.  The  government  was 
extremely  suspicious  of  strangers,  the  more  so  if  the  strangers  were  Amer- 
icans. So  the  three  trappers  were  at  once  placed  under  arrest.  An  inter- 
esting account  of  Smith's  arrest  and  detention  is  among  the  legacies  received 
from  the  old  Spanish  authorities  now  laid  away  in  the  archives  of  California. 
By  good  fortune  Captain  Smith,  as  he  was  now  called,  was  able  to  find 
reliable  men  to  vouch  for  him,  men  in  whom  the  authorities  felt  it  to  their 
interest  to  place  faith. 

As  soon  as  Smith  was  released  he  fitted  out  another  expedition  at  his 
Sacramento  headquarters  and  started  for  the  Columbia  river  in  Oregon. 
At  the  Umpaqua  river  he  was  again  attacked  by  Indians  and  again  he 
escaped  with  two  companions  to  Fort  Vancouver.  Smith  finally  recrossed 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  going  by  a  more  northern  route,  accompanied  by 
Peter  Ogden,  a  native  of  New  York,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  trapping  party 
from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Previous  to  this  trip  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Fur  Company  and  the  Hudson's. Bay  Company  had  been  antagonistic  to 
each  other  because  the  latter  company  claimed  all  the  ground  for  trapping 
purposes  lying  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  mountains.     Because 
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of  their  kindly  treatment  of  him  in  his  extremity  Smith  decided  to  leave 
tlie  disputed  region  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  people. 

Pursuant  with  this  idea  he  left  the  Ogden  party  in  1829  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Lewis  river,  in  order  to  find  his  i>artners  and  infomi  them 
of  the  change  of  feeling  on  his  part.  Ogden  proceeding  with  his  trapping 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  moved  south  to  what  Smith  had  named  Mary's 
river.  He  followed  Smith's  route  to  California  down  the  river,  and  until 
Fremont  overtopped  the  two  by  the  name  of  Humboldt,  it  was  as  often  called 
Ogden's  river  as  Mary's. 

On  the  23rd  of  July,  1832,  Milton  Sublette  headed  the  next  expedition 
into  the  country,  leaving  Peerass  Hole  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  that  date, 
the  purpose  being  to  trap  the  waters  of  Mary's  river.  In  August  they 
reached  the  headwaters  of  the  river  in  safety.  Here  the  party  divided,  one, 
headed  by  Nathan  Wyeth,  starting  for  Oregon.  Sublette  with  thirty 
men  commenced  trailing  down  the  river  but  discovered  a  scarcity  of  wild 
game.  At  last  they  were  forced  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  beavers  they  captured, 
which  was  almost  fatal  to  many  of  the  men.  The  beavers,  owing  to  the 
famine  which  had  affected  all  animals,  had  been  compelled  to  eat  wild 
parsnips,  thereby  impregnating  their  flesh  with  poison.  It  was  out  of  the 
question  to  stay  on  the  river,  so  they  struck  out  northward  across  the  country. 
The  march  was  one  of  horror  and  untold  suffering.  Four  days  were  spent 
almost  entirely  without  food  of  any  kind.  It  took  them  several  weeks  to 
reach  Snake  river,  some  fifty  miles  above  the  fishing  falls,  and  all  that 
time  they  partially  assuaged  their  terrible  hunger  wMth  ants,  crickets,  parched 
moccasins  and  even  puddings,  made  of  the  blood  drawn  a  pint  at  a  time 
from  their  equally  hungry  animals. 

In  1833  the  next  expedition  set  out,  a  party  of  forty  men  fitted  out 
by  Captain  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville  to  trap  for  beaver  l^etween  the  Great  Salt 
lake  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  For  a  guide  they  were  fortunate  in  possessing 
the  since  widely  known  Joseph  Walker.  From  Green  Ri\er  valley  this 
party  went  to  the  headquarters  of  Mary's  river,  trapping  down  to  its  sink: 
hence  they  crossed  west  to  Pyramid  lake,  from  there  to  Truckee  river,  which 
they  followed  up  into  the  Sierra  Nevada,  going  across  into  California.  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  achieved  honors  the  other  explorers  did  not,  in  that  Washington 
Irving,  by  touching  them  with  his  magic  pen,  made  his  Rocky  Mountain 
adventures  live  forever  in  the  eyes  of  all  men.  Irving  in  his  narration  speaks 
of  the  thrice  named  river  as  the  Ogden  river.  Bonneville  died  on  June  12, 
1878,  having  attained  eighty-five  years,  in  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  Captain 
Bonneville  was  an  officer  m  the  United  States  army  and  fitted  out  the  expedi- 
tion when  on  furlough. 

In  the  same  year,  1833,  another  party  of  trappers  set  out  for  Nevada, 
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L  little  company  of  Hudson's  Bay  men  under  Thomas  McCoy.  The  cele- 
>rated  Christopher  (Kit)  Carson  with  five  companions  joined  this  party. 
Dwing  to  the  reports  of  the  previous  visitors  that  Mary's  river  fairly  teemed 
ivith  beavers,  the  party  was  sorely  disappointed  when  they  met  with  such 
x>or  success  that  they  had  to  turn  back  after  reaching  its  sink,  crossing  over 
lorth  to  Snake  river.  This  was  Kit  Carson's  first  visit  to  our  now  Nevada, 
ind  eleven  years  passed  before  he  revisited  it. 

It  was  the  summer  of  1841  l^efore  the  first  party  of  bona-fide  emigrants 
crossed  the  Great  Basin  of  Nevada  on  their  way  to  the  Land  of  Promise, 
that  California  of  which  common  report  made  fairy  land.  Hitherto  all 
emigrants  had  gone  through  the  awe-inspiring  voyage  around  Cape  Horn 
^r  toiled  wearily  down  by  way  of  Oregon.  It  was  left  to  a  group  of 
adventuresome  young  men,  educated  and  full  of  enthusiasm,  to  "blaze  the 
trail"  so  that  emigrants  as  well  as  trappers  and  Indians  might  walk  therein. 
From  all  parts  of  the  United  States  they  met  at  Independence,  Missouri,  on 
May  8,  1841,  and  started  on  that  long  journey.  Westward  Ho!  and  in 
the  fullness  of  time  these  hardy  pioneers  enlblazoned  their  names  in  the 
history  of  the  west,  many  of  them  in  golden  letters. 

The  party  was  well  equipi^ed  with  horses  and  pack  animals.  They 
made  no  deviations  from  the  well  known  trail  to  Salt  Lake  by  way  of  the 
south  pass,  from  there  to  the  Humboldt,  Walker  and  Carson  rivers.  Pass- 
ing clown  the  Walker  to  almost  the  source,  they  then  crossed  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  and  passed  down  its  western  slope  following  it  between 
the  Tuolumne  and  Stanislaus  rivers  to  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  When 
they  reached  the  ranch  of  Dr.  Marsh,  located  at  the  base  of  Mount  Diablo, 
on  November  4,  1841,  they  parted  company,  seeking  different  parts  of  the 
land  of  their  hopes.    It  took  them  six  months  and  four  days  to  make  the  trip. 

For  some  time  Fremont  had  l3een  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
maps  of  the  country  differed  from  the  reports  of  the  trappers  in  regard  to  a 
number  of  geographical  features.  On  his  second  exi^edition  he  visited  th© 
Great  Basin  to  ascertain  the  truth.  He  entered  it  on  December  16,  1843, 
and  in  doing  so  discovered  a  lake  which  he  named  Lake  Albert,  after  the 
chief  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  to  which  he  belonged.  On  January  3rd, 
1844,  Fremont  found  that  he  had  reached  and  run  over  the  positions  where, 
if  his  best  maps  could  be  dq^ended  on,  he  would  have  found  Mary's  river 
or  lake.  Instead  he  was  on  the  edge,  seemingly,  of  a  desert  which  had 
been  reported  to  him,  presumably  by  the  trappers.  The  whole  aspect  of  the 
country  was  such  that  Fremont  felt  afraid  to  enter  it,  and  accordingly  bore 
away  to  the  south,  but  in  hope  of  reaching  the  Buenaventura  river  kept  close 
to  the  mountains.  While  on  the  mountains  Fremont,  descrying  at  a  distance 
of  sixteen  miles  a  column  of  steam  which  showed  the  existence  of  hot 
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springs,  immediately  set  out  for  them,  finding  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
they  met  with  on  the  trio.  In  his  writings  he  went  into  details  and  also 
enthusiasm  over  their  many  curious  qualities. 

After  reaching  and  naming  Pyramid  lake,  the  party,  on  the  15th  of 
January,  reached  the  point  where  the  Truckee  flows  into  Pyramid  lake, 
and  after  camping  one  night  followed  along  up  the  river.  Owing  to  the 
great  abundance  of  that  fish  Fremont  named  the  stream  *' Salmon  Trout 
River."  They  finally  left  that  river  at  about  the  iK)int  where  Wadsworth 
now  stands  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railway,  and  continueil  the  search  for 
Buenaventura  river.  They  went  to  the  southeast,  following  an  Indian  trail. 
They  reached  what  is  now  known  as  Carson  river,  at  a  point  where  it  emerges 
from  the  foothills  near  Ragtown,  where  it  sinks  into  the  vast  plains  in 
Churchill  county.  Down  this  river  they  dragged  themselves  for  three  hours 
and  went  into  camp.  By  this  time  Fremont  had  become  convinced  of  the  im- 
possibility, apparently,  of  reaching  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  this  direction. 
The  men  were  worn  out  and  in  too  exhausted  a  condition  to  tempt  fate 
further  in  that  direction,  so  it  was  decided  to  travel  across  the  Sierra  west 
into  California.  Accordingly,  the  next  day  the  march  up  Carson  river  was 
commenced,  and  in  two  days  they  came  to  where  now  stands  the  ruins  of 
Fort  Churchill.  Fremont  secured  a  vantage  point  on  a  mountain  adjacent, 
and  after  a  thorough  inspection  of  Carson  valley  and  the  Sierra  beyond  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  feasible  route  would  l^e  farther  to  the  south. 
On  January  21st  the  forlorn  expedition  moved  south  to  Walker  river,  and 
for  three  days  followed  the  east  fork,  leaving  it  to  struggle  to  the  west.  It 
took  the  Pathfinder  and  his  loyal  following  thirty  days'  arduous  struggle 
to  win  the  tortuous  pass  through  the  Nevada  mountains,  but  his  eventual  suc- 
cess and  its  attendant  results  is  known  to  all  the  world.  To  Fremont's  bitter 
disappointment  he  had  to  give  up  the  effort  to  carry  the  mountain  howitzer 
further,  and  he  abandoned  it  on  January  29th.  It  passed  into  the  ix)ssess!on  of 
William  Wright,  at  that  time  well  known  by  his  nom  de  plume  of  "Dan  de 
Quille,"  by  right  of  discovery.  He  gave  a  description  of  its  resting  place 
and  it  was  to  have  been  taken  to  Virginia  City.  But  warring  elements  were 
at  w'ork,  for  both  the  Union  and  Secession  forces  of  Nevada  were  determined 
to  secure  its  powerful  influence  for  their  own  good.  But  the  Union  rose 
triumphant  as  Captain  A.  W.  Prey,  when  the  gun  arrived  in  Virginia  City 
in  June,  1861.  paid  two  hundred  dollars  to  the  party  who  brought  it  in.  The 
howitzer,  of  the  pattern  used  by  the  French  army  against  the  Algerians, 
is  now  the  property  of  Captain  A.  W.  Prey.  It  lies  at  Glenbrook  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Tahoe. 

Despite  the  well  known  perils,  the  very  next  winter  after  Fremont  over- 
came all  difficulties,  another  band  of  hardy  men  determined  to  reach  Cali- 
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fornia  through  the  shimmering,  mocking  white  fastnesses  of  the  mountains, 
starting  from  Council  Bluffs,  May  20,  1844.  Fortune  favored  them,  for 
they  came  unscathed  through  the  mountains  and  down  to  the  Humboldt.  It 
was  there  the  Indian  guide  was  secured  whose  name  Truckee  was  given  by 
the  party  to  the  river  when  the  lower  crossing,  now  known  as  Wadsworth, 
was  reached.  From  the  same  source  is  derived  the  appellation  for  the  famous 
Truckee  trout.  On  the  shores  of  Donner  lake  it  was  decided  to  build  a  cabin, 
out  of  pine  saplings,  roofed  by  brush  and  rawhide,  with  one  opening  for 
door  and  window;  and  it  has  gone  down  in  history  as  the  first  attempt  at 
erecting  a  cabin  ever  made  by  white  men  in  the  confines  of  Nevada  county, 
California,  and  yet  it  took  but  two  days  to  put  it  up.  In  the  party  were 
Dr.  Townsend,  Allen  Montgomery,  Moses  Schallenberger,  John  Flomboy, 
Captain  Stevens,  Joseph  Foster,  G.  Greenhood,  John  Greenwood,  Britt  Green- 
wood, James  Miller,  Mr.  Calvin,  William  and  Patrick  Martin,  Dennis  Martin, 
Martin  Murphy  and  five  sons,  Mr.  Hitchcock  and  one  son.  Moses  Schallen- 
^TgeVy  Joseph  Foster  and  Allen  Montgomery  determined  to  stay  in  the 
cabin  and  guard  the  stores,  as  the  cattle  had  given  out.  Leaving  one  half- 
starved  cow  and  a  meager  supply  of  provisions  for  the  tliree  young  men,  the 
rest  of  the  party  left  about  November  15th.  It  took  them  a  whole  month 
of  such  toil  and  privation  as  tried  even  their  robust  frames  and  heroic 
natures  to  reach  Sutter's  fort.  Snow  and  storm  impeded  every  step  of  the 
seemingly  endless  journey,  but  they  were  on  the  way  battling  forward  at 
every  step  while  the  three  left  I^ehind  were  inbedded  in  fifteen  feet  of  snow. 
The  storm  had  driven  every  living  thing  before  it,  and  when  the  carcass  of 
the  cow  was  on  the  point  of  giving  out  they  determined  to  make  an  effort 
to  overcome  the  barricade  before  it  was  entirely  gone.  Successfully  they 
mounted  to  the  summit,  when  to  their  horror  Schallenberger  became  so  ill 
that  the  only  chance  for  them  was  to  take  him  back  to  the  abandoned  cabin, 
which  he  begged  tliem  to  do,  and  go  on  alone.  Never  was  the  trite  old  adage, 
*Svhere  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,*'  l)etter  exemplified  than  in  this  case. 
Alone  in  the  white  solitudes  Schallenberger  fought  bravely  for  his  life. 
Discovering  among  the  goods  several  steel  traps,  he  caught  enough  foxes  to 
keep  the  vital  spark  alive  until  the  rescuing  party  reached  him,  which  was  not 
until  three  weary  months  had  passed. 

When  Fremont  started  on  his  next  expedition  in  Octol:)er  of  1845,  he 
had  both  Kit  Carson  and  Joseph  Walker  in  his  party.  They  left  Salt  Lake, 
and,  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  desert  beyond,  the  party  divided,  Fremont 
taking  fifteen  men,  among  them  Kit  Carson,  who  was  his  favorite  scout,  going 
west  through  the  country  to  the  south  of  Mary's  river.  The  others,  under 
the  leadership  of  Theodore  Talbot,  with  Joseph  Walker  for  guide,  went  direct 
to  Mary's  river  to  a  rendezvous  appointed  near  the  point  where  Ragtown,  in 
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Churchill  county,  now  stands.  True  to  compact  tlie  two  parties  came  together 
at  the  designated  point,  but  only  for  one  night  in  November,  separating  the 
next  morning.  Fremo^it  followed  the  course  of  the  river  he  had  named 
Carson,  in  honor  of  Kit  Carson,  up  through  the  canyon  and  valley  of  the 
same  name  to  Lake  Tahoe.  From  this  \xymi  he  went  into  the  Sacramento 
valley.  Tallx)t  went  to  the  south  by  way  of  Walker's  lake  and  river,  which 
had  been  named  by  Fremont  for  the  famous  scout  then  acting  as  Talbot's 
guide. 

In  a  brief  letter  written  at  Prescott,  Arizona,  in  February,  1881,  Fre- 
mont states  that  he  had  named  Lake  Tahoe  on  his  first  crossing  it  in  1843-44 
Lake  Bonpland,  giving  to  the  river  l>asin  the  name  of  Humboldt,  so  placing 
them  on  his  map  of  that  expedition.  Fremont  stated  that  probably  Tahoe 
was  the  Indian  name,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  the  same  lake,  thougli 
he  had  not  then  seen  it  since  1844,  when  he  crossed  the  Nevada.  The 
Bonpland  referred  to  by  Fremont  was  Amade  Bonpland  of  France,  who 
accompanied  Humtoldt  when  that  celebrated  traveler  and  scientist  came 
to  America.  He  was  a  native  of  Rochelle  and  was  lx>rn  in  1773.  After 
becoming  a  physician  he  became  a  famous  lx)tanist,  collalx>rating  with  Hum- 
boldt in  several  celebrated  lx)oks  on  natural  history,  l3otany  and  monuments 
of  the  new  world.  After  being  made  a  prisoner  in  Paraguay  by  the  Dictator 
Dr.  Francis,  because  he  dared  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  the  Mate  or  Para- 
guay tea  of  that  country,  he  died  in  that  coimtry  at  Montevideo  in  1858. 

In  April  of  1846,  commenced,  with  the  starting  of  an  emigrant  party 
from  Springfield,  Illinois,  the  darkest  tragedy  of  the  western  trail,  the  soul 
harrowing  fate  of  strong  men,  devoted  women  and  helpless  little  children. 
It  was  the  Donner  party,  headed  by  George  and  Jacob,  brothers  of  that 
name,  and  their  families  numbering  sixteen.  In  the  party  at  the  start  were 
also  James  F.  Reed  and  his  family  of  seven,  and  F>anklin  W.  Graves  with 
a  family  of  tw^elve.  Patrick  Breen  and  family  of  nine  joined  them  at  Inde- 
pendence, Missouri,  and  beyond  Fort  Bridger  a  widow,  Mrs.  Lavine  Murphy, 
and  her  family,  w^ere  added.  Altogether  in  the  party  were  ninety  persons, 
the  train  being  mcreased  finally  to  nearly  three  hundred  wagons.  At  Fort 
Bridger  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  death  was  taken  when  the  Donner 
brothers,  with  a  portion  of  the  other  emigrants,  left  the  others  to  try  the 
new  route  to  California  via  Salt  I^ke  and  the  Hastings  Cut  OflF.  The  con- 
servative ones  who  stayed  with  the  old  nxite  reached  their  goal  in  safet)'. 
while  the  others  were  destined  to  misfortune  after  misfortune  and  to  the 
endurance  of  almost  incredible  suffering,  to  which  more  than  half  suc- 
cumbed. Instead  of  seven  it  was  thirty  days  before  they  reached  Salt  Lake, 
crossing  the  great  desert  with  ever  sinking  hearts.  When  the  western  margin 
was  reached  it  was  apparent  that  some  one  must  go  forward  to  Sutter's  Fort, 
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seven  hundred  miles'  journey,  and  come  back  with  provisions.  William 
McCutcheon,  oi  Missouri,  and  C.  T.  Stanton,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  volunteered 
and  left  on  horseback. 

By  the  time  Gravelly  Ford  was  reached  all  were  on  short  rations,  cattle 
and  emigrants  alike  half  starved.  In  an  altercation  at  this  point,  John 
Snyder,  a  team  driver  well  liked  but  possessing  an  ungovernable  temper,  be- 
came involved  in  a  quarrel  with  James  F.  Reed.  In  an  effort  to  stop  the 
fight  Mrs.  Reed  rushed  between  the  combatants  and  received  a  blow  from 
a  whip  intended  for  her  husband^  which  so  enraged  the  latter  that  he  stabbed 
Snyder,  inflicting  a  fatal  wound.  Reed  was  banished  from  the  party,  to 
make  his  way  without  gun  or  food  the  best  he  could.  A  friend  managed  to 
convey  his  gun  to  him,  and  his  little  daughter  Virginia  went  to  him,  taking 
some  crackers  she  had  contrived  to  hide.     This  saved  his  life. 

On  Octol)er  9th  Hardcoop  and  Kesel:)erg  fell  behind,  the  latter  coming 
up  at  night,  the  former  dying.  Indians  ran  off  twenty-eight  of  their  cattle  at 
Humboldt  sink,  and,  actually  starving,  the  party  wandered  on,  only  the 
children  riding.  After  leaving  the  Humboldt  sink  Keseberg,  with  a  rich  man, 
Wolfinger,  fell  behind,  Keseberg  coming  on  alone.  When  dying  later,  Joseph 
Reinhart  confessed  to  having  a  hand  in  the  murder  of  Wolfinger.  Relief 
in  the  person  of  C.  T.  Stanton  met  them  near  where  Wadsworth  now  stands. 
Stanton  had  not  only  provisions,  but  mules,  with  two  Indian  vaqueros  to  aid 
in  transporting  them,  all  furnished  by  the  generosity  of  Captain  Sutter,  who 
refused  all  compensation. 

When  the  party  reached  Reno  they  made  another  mistake,  one  fraught 
with  dire  results,  in  deciding  to  rest  three  or  four  days.  A  fearful  storm 
was  gathering  in  the  mountains,  and,  eagerly  as  the  emigrants  urged  their 
I>arty  forward,  the  elements  outstripped  them,  and  three  miles  below  Truckee, 
at  Prosser  creek,  on  October  28,  1846,  four  weeks  earlier  than  it  usually 
came,  the  snow  commenced  falling,  six  inches  at  that  point,  but  on  the 
summit  in  some  places  five  feet  in  depth.  Many  and  desperate  were  the 
futile  attempts  to  cross  that  awful  barricade  of  snow  from  the  camp  hastily 
made  at  Donner  lake,  but  all  in  vain;  the  pitiless  snow  descended,  bringing 
in  its  wake  agony  and  death.  It  was  impossible  to  move  in  any  direction,  so 
all,  |)erforce,  made  what  arrangements  they  could  to  try  to  weather  the  storm. 
All  live  stock  was  buried  alive  in  the  huge  drifts,  and  from  their  carcasses 
the  meat,  already  frozen,  was  prepared  for  food.  The  cabin  where  young 
Schallenberger  made  his  successful  battle  for  life  was  still  standing,  but 
cabins  had  to  l)e  erected  for  all  who  could  not  find  shelter  in  it,  the  Breen 
family  having  l)een  assigned  to  that.  Little  as  they  ate,  grim  starvation  was 
soon  beside  them,  and  on  the  T6th  of  December,  1846,  a  party  of  seventeen 
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started  out  to  bring  relief  if  possible,  and  if  not  to  die  in  the  attempt,  a  little 
l>and  known  always  as  the  "Forlorn  Hope  Party/' 

THE  FORLORN  HOPE  PARTY. 

Ere  they  went  far  two  had  to  return  to  camp,  but  the  fiftewi  pressed  on, 
among  them,  Mrs.  Sarah  Fosdick,  her  sister  Mary  Graves,  C.  T.  Stanton 
and  F.  W.  Graves.  One  by  one  death  stalking  by  their  side  snatched  first 
one,  then  another,  until  only  seven  were  left.  What  pen  could  describe  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  when  suddenly  they  came  upon  footsteps  in  the  snow, 
and  following  these  with  awakened  hope  came'  to  an  Indian  rancheria.  Stoical 
as  is  .the  hidian  the  condition  of  the  seven  emaciated,  starving  persons  im- 
pressed them  deeply,  and  they  gave  every  assistance  they  could.  Taking  up 
the  march  w^ith  Indian  guides,  on  they  pressed  only  to  gradually  give  out 
and  Mr.  Eddy,  leaving  one  man  and  five  women,  reached  Johnson's  ranch 
on  Bear  river,  then  the  only  ranch  on  Sierra's  western  slope.  A  relief  party 
went  back  fifteen  miles  and  brought  in  the  six  who  had  fallen  by  the  way. 

A  month  had  passed  since  the  party  left  Donner  lake,  and  over  half  their 
number  had  literally  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  friends,  not  knowing 
whether  the  sacrifice  would  be  rewarded  or  not.  Help  from  Sutter  was 
secured  by  John  Rhodes  in  a  week,  and  six  men  under  Captain  Reasin  P. 
Tucker  provided  with  provisions  and  mules,  left  for  Donner  lake  in  less 
than  two  weeks. 

A  SECOND  RESCUING  PARTY. 

At  Donner  lake  the  slow  tragedy  of  life,  sustained  in  a  few,  while  the 
many  perished,  dragged  on,  until  on  the  19th  of  February,  1847,  the  rescuers 
appeared.  Every  moment  was  precious  and  the  return  was  soon  commenced 
by  twenty-three  survivors  of  that  fearful  §iege  with  their  rescuers,  and  of 
these  two  had  to  return  and  three  soon  died.  Their  trials  were  not  over,  for 
soon  provisions  were  all  gone,  and  just  as  they  had  given  up  hope  a  second 
rescuing  party  appeared,  headed  by  John  F.  Reed,  on  the  25th  of  February. 
1847.  Reed  had  preceded  the  Donner  party  several  months,  and  the  joy 
of  his  reunion  wnth  his  family  was  soon  cut  short,  for  Reed  pressed  on  to 
Donner  lake,  where  his  two  little  daughters  were»  having  been  carried  back 
by  the  preceding  party.  When  Reed's  party  reached  them  provisions  had 
given  out  and  the  party  of  seventeen  commenced  the  journey  onward.  They 
had  not  gone  far  when  a  terrible  storm  broke  and  camp  was  made,  that  camp 
known  to  history  as  "Starved  Camp/*  and  Mr.  Reed,  with  his  two  little  ones 
and  a  companion,  went  on  ahead  to  secure  aid  if  possible.  Cady  and  Stone 
soon  caught  up  with  the  four,  and  on  the  third  night  all  reached  Wood- 
worth's  camp  at  Bear  valley  alive.  One  can  only  imagine  the  sufferings  of 
the  ones  left  at  Starved  Camp.     A  third  relief  party,  John  Stark,  Howard 
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Oakley  and -Charles  Stone,  were  near,  and  W.  H.  Eddy  (saved  by  a  former 
party  and  W.  H.  Foster),  were  coming  on  the  same  errand  of  mercy.  They, 
with  the  addition  of  Hiram  Miller,  left  Woodworth's  camp  the  next  day  after 
Reed  arrived,  but  when  tjiey  reached  Starvation  Camp  only  two  of  the  eleven 
could  stand  upright.  John  Stark  urged  and  entreated  until  a  portion  started 
out,  the  others  remaining  for  another  relief  party  to  find  them. 

When  Foster  and  Eddy's  relief  party,  the  third  one,  reached  Donner 
lake,  George  Donner  and  his  wife  were  the  only  survivors  at  Alder  creek. 
Knowing  he  was  dying,  George  Donner  urged  and  entreated  his  faithful 
wife  to  leave  him  and  go  with  her  children  under  the  care  of  the  third 
relief  party.  Steadfastly  she  refused,  her  heart  torn  with  conflicting  emotions 
as  her  little  ones  added  their  entreaties  to  her  husband's.  Willingly  she 
retraced  the  weary  way  where  at  the  end  the  devoted  couple  met  death 
together,  and  such  a  death !  Time  can  never  efface  the  horror  of  that 
tragedy. 

While  the  third  relief  party  saved  four  of  the  five  survivors  a  fourth 
ixirty  was  required  to  save  Lewis  Keseberg,  which  they  did  on  August  7, 
1847.  Of  ^h^  members  of  the  Donner  party,  six  failed  to  even  reach  the 
mountains,  forty-two  died  horrible  deaths  one  by  one,  leaving  only  forty- 
eight   survivors. 

From  the  year  1847  emigration  steadily  increased,  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  giving  it  further  impetus,  many  following  the  trail  marked 
by  so  many  graves,  and  as  if  safety  laid  in  numbers  the  record  of  suffering 
and  death  seemed  ended  with  the  Donner  tragedy. 


CHAPTER  HI. 
1 846- 1 8  50. 

Ceding  of  Great  Basin  1848 — The  Change  of  Flag — Boundaries  of  State 
of  Deseret — Territory  of  Utah  Established — First  Discovery  of  Gold 
in  Nevada  1850 — First  Settlement  of  Carson  Valley. 

While  the  Donner  expedition  was  struggling  for  life  and  death  the 
American  and  the  Mexican  authorities  were  struggling  for  supremacy  in 
California,  the  Bear  Flag  war  having  been  inaugurated  in  Sonoma  on  June 
14,  1846,  the  American  population  coming  out  triumphant.  While  this 
war  was  on  the  United  States  and  Mexico  were  engaged  in  active  hostilities 
terminating  in  the  usual  victory  for  the  American  arms.  In  the  treaty  of 
^  F^ebruary  2,  1848,  Mexico  ceded  to  Uncle  Sam  an  immense  tract  of  land 
and  dated  the  session  from  July  7,  1846,  the  date  when  Commodore  Sloat 
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raised  the  stars  and  stripes  at  Monterey.  The  territorj'  acquired  com- 
prised all  of  Mexico  lying  l:)et\veeri  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains that  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude, 
being  the  line  between  California  and  Oregon ;  on  the  south  it  was  bounded 
by  the  Gila  river  and  the  present  south  line  of  California.  What  is  ix>w 
known  as  Nevada,  Utah  and  Arizona  was,  until  the  1846  conquest,  part  of 
Mexico  and  the  Mexican  territorv  of  Alta  California. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    STATE    OF    DESERET. 

In  convention  at  Salt  Lake  on  March  18,  1849,  ^^^  Mormons  organized 
what  they  named  the  "State  of  Deseret,"  a  territorial  government.  This 
territory  included  within  its  lx>undaries  what  is  now  Nevada,  Arizona  and 
Utah,  a  portion  of  Colorado,  a  slice  of  Oregon,  and  the  part  of  Wyoming 
lying  south  of  the  Wind  River  mountains.  Of  what  is  now  California 
the  portion  comprising  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles  counties  as  far  up  the 
coast  as  Santa  Monica  was  included.  The  line  ran  directly  from  there 
north  to  the  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  in  its  boundaries  were  half  of 
Kern  county,  a  part  of  Tulare  county,  all  of  Mono  and  Inyo,  part  of  Alpine^ 
part  of  Shasta,  part  of  Siskiyou  and  all  of  Lassen. 

TERRITORY  OF  UTAH  ESTABLISHED. 

The  territory  of  Utah  was  established  by  the  act  of  Congress  on  the 
9th  day  of  September,  1850,  the  same  date  California  was  admitted  as  a 
state.  Its  boundaries  were  laid  down  as  "Bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
State  of  California;  on  the  north  by  the  Territory  of  Oregon;  on  the  east 
by  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  on  the  south  by  the  thirty- 
seventh  parallel  of  north   latitude." 

The  exact  date  of  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  Nevada  is  placed  in 
1850,  as  in  the  spring  of  that  year  a  train  of  emigrants  left  Salt  Lake 
district  for  California,  and,  forced  to  wait  on  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierras 
for  the  snow  to  melt,  made  the  time  pass  by  prospecting  for  gold,  which 
they  found  in  a  stream  tributary  to  Carson  river,  flowing  from  a  canyon 
near  where  Dayton  stands.  It  was  not  rich  enough  to  prevent  their  going 
on  to  California,  but  they  took  the  news  of  the  existence  of  placers  in  the 
Great  Basin  with  them. 

Regarding  this  discovery  and  its  results,  Hon.  C.  N.  Noteware,  at  one 
time  Secretary  of  State  of  Nevada,  stated  that  in  passing  the  mouth  of 
Gold  canyon  on  July  3,  1850,  he  met  a  party  of  miners  from  California 
going  into  the  canyon  and  they  informed  him  that  a  party  of  emigrants 
had  the  year  before  found  gold  there. 

About  the  i8th  of  the  same  month  Captain  Rol^ert  Lyon  passed  over 
the  same  route,  and,  writing  from  San  Buenaventura,  California,  said  that 
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at  that  time  placer  mining  was  l>eing  done  in  the  canyon  and  that  same  year 
Carson,  Steamboat  and  Washoe  valleys  were  thoroughly  prospected  for  gold. 
He  made  camp  about  the  20th  of  July  at  the  old  Mormon  station,  now 
Genoa,  and  met  Mormon  miners  from  California  prospecting  in  Gold  can- 
yon; while  they  had  some  gold  dust  they  said  the  placers  at  Hangtown, 
now  Placerville,  were  richer,  and  unless  they  struck  something  better  they 
would  soon  return  to  California. 

To  still  further  authenticate  the  statement  that  gold  was  discovered 
in  1850  the  statement  of  Walter  Cosser,  a  resident  of  Nevada  in  1852,  is 
given.  Mr.  Cosser  said  that  he  was  mining  in  Gold  canyon  late  in  1852 
when  two  young  men,  Robinson  and  Cole,  came  through  en  route  from 
California  to  Salt  Lake  to  visit  their  parents  and  they  remained  from  that 
fall  to  the  spring  of  1853.  Robinson  during  that  time  told  Mr.  Cosser 
that  he  was  one  of  a  party  from  Salt  Lake  who  in  1850  on  the  way  to 
California  stopped  in  the  Carson  valley,  and  while  waiting  for  the  snow 
to  melt  found  gold,  as  before  stated,  in  the  spring  of  1850. 

FIRST   SETTLEMENT   OF   CARSON   VALLEY. 

In  1 85 1  the  first  settlement  of  Carson  valley  was  effected  through 
the  medium  of  John  Reese,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  In  the  spring  of  that  year 
he  left  home  with  ten  wagons  filled  with  butter,  eggs,  flour  and  other  articles 
of  commerce  with  the  object  of  establishing  a  trading  post  on  the  overland 
road  east  of  the  Sierras.  With  Stephen  A.  Kinsey^  teamsters  and  pas- 
sengers, there  were  sixteen  in  the  party.  Arriving  at  Ragtown  they  went 
on  to  Carson  valley,  Mr.  Kinsey  going  on  ahead  to  select  a  favorable 
locality;  when  he  reached  the  point  known  in  1849-50  as  "Mormon  Sta- 
tion," he  selected  it  as  a  good  vantage  point  and  camped  until  the  party 
came  up  with  him.  No  trace  of  former  occupancy  remained,  for  after 
the  white  men  deserted  it  the  Indian  removed  all  signs  of  the  first  settlers. 
Mr.  Kinsey  on  July  4,  185 1,  took  possession  of  the  land  and  it  retained 
the  name  of  Mormon  Station  until  four  years  later;  then  it  was  surveyed 
and  re-named  "Genoa."  Half  a  dozen  miners  were  at  work  in  Gold  can- 
yon when  this  party  reached  there,  and  twelve  of  the  new-comers  joined 
them;  in  less  than  six  months  over  one  hundred  miners  were  delving,  away 
in  the  canyon.  The  log  house  put  up  by  the  Reese  party  was  the  first 
house  built  in  Nevada,  and  it  stands  at  Genoa,  the  sole  reminder  of  the 
pioneer  past.  After  putting  up  a  stockade  corral  covering  an  acre  they 
felt  secure  from  Indian  attacks.  A  garden  was  set  in  turnips,  showing 
soon  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Mormons,  among  them  Condie,  Lee  and 
Gil>son,  soon  arrived,  and  the  population  was  further  increased  by  parties 
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of  emigrants  who  stopped  on  the  way  to  California,  fearing  the  mountain 
passes  in  winter. 

In  November  of  185 1  the  celebrated  Eagle  ranch  was  taken  up  by 
a  party  of  miners  from  Gilifornia,  Frank  and  W.  L.  Hall,  Frank  and  Joe 
Barn,  A.  J.  Rollins  and  George  Follensbee;  they  left  Bents  Bar,  Placer 
county,  to  mine  in  western  Utah,  but  finding  little  to  reward  them  took 
up  the  ranch  where  the  State  Capitol  now  stands.  A  log  cabin  for  a  station 
was  rented  to  Dr.  Daggett  and  Mr.  Gay.  Frank  Hall  killed  an  eagle 
soaring  over  the  station  and  thus  the  name  was  derived  for  not  only 
the  station  but  the  surrounding  valley. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
1851. 


The  Squatter  Government  of  1851 — Citizens  Hold  First  Meeting — Perfecting 
System  of  Government — Provision  for  Civil  Government. 

As  the  population  increased  it  l^ecome  evident  that  some  form  of  gov- 
ernment must  be  instituted  so  that  the  rights  of  the  people  to  acquire  and 
hold  property  could  be  enforced.  To  that  end  a  meeting  of  citizens  was 
called  on  November  12,  1851,  and  a  Squatter  Government  organized.  Either 
they  were  not  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  in  many  things  they  were  subject 
to  the  laws  of  Utah  Territory  or  else  they  did  not  think  they  covered  the 
necessary  ground.  .The  object  was  declared  to  be  the  adoption  of  a  system 
by  means  of  which  the  settlers  could  so  subdivide  the  valley  as  to  secure 
for  each  one  their  right  to  the  land  taken  up  by  them  and  improved  by 
them,  and  further  to  agree  upon  a  petition  to  Congress  for  a  distinct  terri- 
torial government,  the  creation  of  public  offices  for  the  valley,  the  adoption 
of  by-laws  and  regulations  to  govern  the  community.  Colonel  A.  Wood- 
ward acted  as  chairman  and  T.  G.  Bernard  as  secretary.  But  six  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  at  this  meeting. 

The  survey  of  land  claims  and  employment  of  a  competent  surveyor 
were  provided  for  in  number  one.  James  H.  Haynes  acted  in  that  capacity 
hrter,  so  he  must  have  been  selected  at  that  time. 

The  office  of  recorder  and  treasurer,  one  party  to  fill  both  positions, 
was  created  in  number  two;  his  duty  was  to  record  and  issue  certificates 
ci  claims,  and  the  fee  was  to  be  twenty-five  dollars.  An  accounting  of  all 
moneys  was  to  l^e  made  to  the  committee.  The  third  resolution  limited 
claims  to  quarter  sections,  while  number  four  gave  the  commSttee  full 
jurisdiction  over  the   recorder  and  treasurer,    it  having  power  to   appoint 
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and  remove;  that  official  also  had  to  account  to  the  committee  for  all 
his  acts. 

]n  number  five  the  recorder  was  required  to  collect  all  fees  before 
performing  duties.  Numl>er  six  provided  for  the  committee  of  seven  which 
was  to  have  charge  of  all  business  regarding  claims,  in  fact  act  as  head  of 
the  organization  and  also  appoint  a  recorder,  for  whom  they  were  responsi- 
ble. The  committee  elected  consisted  of  N.  R.  Haskill,  T.  A.  Hylton,  Will- 
iam Byrnes,  John  Reese,  E.  L.  Barnard,  A.  Woodward  and  H.  H.  Jameson. 

John  Reese,  H.  H.  Jameson,  Wash  Loomis,  William  Byrnes  and  J. 
P.  Barnard  were  appointed  to  prepare  and  present  at  the  next  meeting 
further  resolutions  to  perfect  the  system  of  government.  After  reading 
tlie  petition  to  Congress  and  approving  it  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet 
again  the  nineteenth  of  the  same  month. 

Accordingly  the  meeting  assembled  in  due  form  on  November  19,  185 1, 
with  John  Reed  in  the  chair  and  T.  A.  Hylton  acting  as  secretary.  Five 
resolutions  were  adopted  and  added  to  the  first  six.  In  number  seven 
settlers  were  given  the  right  to  take  up  a  new  claim  when  they  had  disposed 
of  the  one  in  possession.  A  prepayment  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  the 
recorder  w-as  required  in  number  eight.  Number  nine  compelled  all  claim- 
ants to  put  five  dollars  in  improvements  on  their  land  within  a  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  receiving  their  certificate.  By  number  ten's  provisions  a 
company  vv'as  permitted  to  take  claims  for  each  individual  of  the  company, 
and  improve  one  location  sufficiently  to  cover  expense  on  all.  Number 
eleven  provided  that  all  timl)er  w-as  to  be  common  property,  save  to  persons 
who  would  erect  sawmills  a  certain  number  of  acres  was  to  be  allotted. 

PROVISION    FOR    CIVIL    GOVERNMENT. 

After  the  petition  to  Congress  was  read  and  another  committee  of 
five  appointed  to  draft  by-laws  for  the  civil  government  of  the  settlement, 
the  meeting  adjourned  until  the  next  evening.  At  this  adjourned  meeting 
the  same  officers  presided  as  at  the  last  meeting,  and  T.  A.  Hylton,  H.  H. 
Jameson,  W.  Byrnes,  Wash  Loomis  and  J.  P.  Barnard,  the  committee  ap- 
pointed at  that  time,  reported  a  preamble  and  resolutions  which  provided 
for  the  civil  government.  A  justice  of  the  peace,  a  clerk  of  the  court,  and 
a  sheriflf  were  declared  the  necessary  officers;  they  were  required  to  exercise 
and  enforce  the  law  according  to  the  acknowledged  rules  of  equity  govern- 
ing all  civilized  communities. 

The  resolutions  further  provided :  "There  shall  be  four  individuals, 
associated  with  the  justice — himself  making  the  fifth — in  forming  a  court, 
and  he  shall  be  empowered  to  summon  any  four  whenever  occasion  shall 
require  it,    to  take  cognizance  and  adjudicate  summarily  in   all   cases  of 
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controversy,  debts  or  offenses  against  the  public  weal ;  and  to  enforce  fines 
or  other  sufficient  penalties  u|X)n  offenders;  to  issue  warrants  and  authorize 
arrests.  But  to  provide  against  the  abuse  of  these  powers,  citizens  and 
others  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  ta  a  court  of  tivch'c  citisats,  summoned 
promiscuously »  who  shall  constitute  a  court  of  inquiry  from  whose  decision 
there  shall  be  no  appeal;  scrutinize  and  reverse  if  necessary  the  decrees  of 
the  magistrate's  court;  and  who  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  magistrate 
or  impose  upon  him  any  other  just  penalty,  in  the  event  of  abusive  exercise 
of  his  authority.  To  strengthen  them  and  provide  for  the  execution  of 
their  verdicts,  etc.,  there  shall  be  a  clerk  and  constable  appointed  to  aid  and 
execute  the  decrees  of  these  courts." 

The  resolutions  having  been  adopted,  the  officials  provided  for  were 
elected  as  follows:    Magistrate,   E.   L.   Barnard;  Sheriff,  William   Byrnes: 

Clerk,  Dr.  T.  A.  Hylton. 

» 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  further  matters,  and  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  until  the  29th  instant,  but  for  some  reason  it  was  never  held. 
The  next  record  is  of  a  meeting  of  citizens  with  J.  C.  Fain  in  the  chair  on 
May  22,  1852.  At  this  meeting  authorization  to  take  up  a  section  of  timber 
land  was  given  to  any  one  who  would  build  a  sawmill.  E.  L.  Barnard's  name 
was  signed  as  recorder  in  this  report. 


CHAPTER  V. 

First  County  Organization. 

Utah  Legislature  Creates  Several  New  Counties — County  Judges  Elected — 
The  Book  of  Records — Carson  River  Toll  Bridge — Amendment  of 
Land  Laws — Act  Creating  Carson  County — Mornions  Defy  All  Law 
— Buchanan  Sends  y\rmy. 

The  first  county  organization  was  effected  in  1852,  Utah  by  an  act  of 
legislature  creating  on  March  3  several  new  counties  and  defining  their 
lx)undaries.  There  were  seven  in  what  is  now  Nevada,  California  forming 
their  west  line,  what  is  still  Utah  the  eastern  limits,  and  the  north  and 
south  boundaries  parallel  lines  running  east  and  west.  The  name  of  Weber 
county  was  chosen  for  the  division  farthest  north;  Deseret  came 
next,  and  on  the  south  lay  Tooele,  the  three  comprising  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  miles  of  the  north  end  of  Nevada.  The 
most  of  what  is  now  Washoe  and  all  of  Storey  county  was 
included  in  the  next  division,  which  was  about  thirty-six  miles  wide  and 
was  named  Juab.     Millard   was  the  name  given   to  the  next  strip  south, 
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which  was  about  fiftv  miles  wide:  it  induded  most  of  Walker's  Lake  and  all 
of  what  is  now  known  as  the  counties  of  Douglas  and  Ormsby.  Two 
counties  of  eciual  size  were  formed  of  the  balance  of  the  territory,  Iron 
and  Washington,  the  latter  1x)unded  on  the  south  by  the  thirty-seventh  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  which  w^as  at  that  time  the  south  line  of  Utah. 

Judges  for  these  counties  were  elected  by  the  Territorial  Legislature 
in  February  of  that  year,  to  each  serve  four  years,  as  follows:  For  Weber 
and  Deseret  counties,  Isaac  Clark;  for  Tooele  county,  Alfred  Lee;  for 
Juab  county,  George  Bradley;  for  Millard  county,  Anson  Call;  for  Iron  and 
Washington  counties.  Chapman  Duncon. 

THE   BOOK   OF   RECORDS. 

In  a  little  lxx>k  of  records  containing  only  sixty  leaves  all  records 
were  kept,  and  fortunately  for  posterity  it  was  preserved  by  Mart  Gaige,  of 
Carson  City.  In  it  was  recorded  all  meetings,  entry  of  land  claims,  and  in 
fact  all  public  transactions.  This  shows  that  the  first  land  claim  was  re- 
corded by  John  Reese  on  December  i,  1852,  a  one- fourth  section  extending 
from  Mormon  Station  south  to  a  lone  tree,  including  all  between  the  mountain 
Ijase  and  Carson  river.  On  the  same  day  one-fourth  section  claims  were 
filed  by  W.  Byrnes,  E.  L.  Barnard,  S.  A.  Kinsey,  James  C.  Fain,  J.  Brown, 
all  to  the  north  of  Reese;  J.  H.  Scott  on  the  same  day  recorded  a  half  section 
to  the  south  of  Reese.    These  were  the  only  claims  recorded  in  that  year. 

The  first  toll,  road  grant  was  accorded  to  John  Reese  and  Israel  Mott 
on  Deceml:)er  i,  1852.  It  was  to  be  a  toll  road  bridge  on  Carson  river, 
and  they  were  to  repair  the  road  up  the  mountain  also.  They  asked  for  a 
five  years'  franchise  and  secured  it,  promising  to  expend  one  thousand 
dollars  on  the  work  before  July  ist. 

lH>r  the  benefit  of  the  Mormons  a  mail  route  was  established  by  the 
government  in  1852  between  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  and  San  Bernardino,  Cali- 
fornia. To  Mormons  was  awarded  the  contract  for  carrying  the  mail.  In 
order  to  place  a  supply  station  near  the  Potosi  lead  mine  which  they  had 
determined  to  work,  Brigham  Young  established  a  post  at  Los  Vegas 
Spring,  in  what  is  now  the  south  end  of  Nevada,  on  the  old  Spanish  trail. 
The  post  was  not  abandoned  by  the  Mormons  until  after  the  Mountain 
Meadow  massacre  in  September,  1875. 

LAWS  ARE  AMENDED. 

The  next  meeting  of  citizens  was  called  on  March  21st,  J.*  H.  Scott 
acting  as  presiding  officer  and  F.  G.  Barnard  as  secretary.  The  laws  previ- 
ously made  were  amended  so  that  all  parties  in  order  to  hold  land  had 
to  first  file  a  notice  with  the  recorder  and  then  put  one  hundred  dollars  in 
improvements  on    the   land   within   sixty   days.     To   make   the  title  good 
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either  owner  or  agent  had  to -occupy  the  land,  and  an  absenc-e  of  thirty 
days  Cancelled  all  claims.  A  single  person  could  take  up  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  a  man  of  family  six  hundred  and  forty ;  all  land  disputes  were 
to  be  settled  by  arbitration  or  by  the  jury  of  actual  settlers.  The  recording 
fee  was  reduced  to  five  dollars. 

On  May  27,  1854,  the  citizens  again  assembled,  J.  L.  Cary  officiating 
as  chairman  and  M.  G.  Lewis  as  secretary.  At  this  meeting  a  resolution 
was  adopted  whereby  it  was  provided  that  although  every  settler  should 
have  water  sufficient  for  household  purjxjses,  yet  it  must  not  be  diverted 
from  its  original  channels  and  when  more  than  one  lived  on  the  banks  of 
the  same  stream  they  should  share  the  water  according  to  the  acres  culti- 
vated, each  using  it  on  alternate  days  when  water  was  not  abundant. 

ACT   CREATING   CARSON    COUNTY. 

Carson  county  was  created  by  an  act  passed  by  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature of  Utah  on  January  17,  1854,  reading  as  follows: 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  and  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  Territory  of  Utah:  That  all  that  portion  of  country  bounded  north 
by  Deseret  coimty;  east  by  the  parallel  of  longitude  118;  south  by  the 
boundary  line  of  the  Territory ;  and  west  by  California,  is  hereby  included 
within  the  limits  of  Carson  county,  and  until  organized  is  attached  to  Mil- 
lard county  for  election,  revenue,  and  judicial  purposes. 

Section  2.  The  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  probate 
judge  for  said  county,  when  he  shall  deem  it  expedient;  and  said  probate 
judge,  when  appointed,  shall  proceed  to  organize  said  county,  by  dividing 
the  county  into  precincts,  and  causing  an  election  to  be  held  according  to 
law,  to  fill  the  various  county  and  precinct  offices,  and  locate  the  county  seat 
thereof. 

Carson  county  included  within  its  boundaries  all  of  what  is  now 
Ormsby,  Washoe,  Douglas,  Storey,  and  Lyon  counties,  with  half  of  Esmer- 
alda, three-fourths  of  Churchill  and  a  portion  of  southwestern  Humboldt. 
The  second  day  after  creating  the  county,  the  legislature  divided  Utah 
into  three  judicial  districts,  Carson  l:)eing  the  third,  Hon.  George  P.  Styles, 
United  States  Judge  for  Utah  Territory,  l)eing  selected  to  preside  over  it 
The  fact  that  the  new  county  was  entitled  to  representation  in  the  legis- 
lature caused  Weber  county  to  lose  a  member  of  the  legislature.  The 
Governor  having  appointed  Orson  Hyde,  a  Mormon  elder,  probate  judge 
of  Carson  county,  he  left  Salt  Lake  to  occupy  the  position  on  May  17, 
1855.  H^  ^^'*^s  accompanied  by  Judge  Styles,  United  States  Marshal  Josepli 
L.  Haywood  and  Enoch  Reese,  of  the  firm  of  J.  and  E.  Reese  &  Company 
and  an  escort  of  thirty-five  men.  They  reached  Mormon  Station  on  June 
15th,  and  before  fall  many  other  Mormons  had  followed  them  into  Carson 
county. 
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The  officers  elected  to  serve  first  in  Carson  county  were :  sheriff,  James 
C.  Fain;  surveyor,  Henry  W.  Niles;  prosecuting  attorney,  Charles  D.  Dag- 
gett; treasurer,  Richard  D.  Sides;  assessor  and  collector,  Cliarles  D.  Dag- 
gett; clerk,  Henry  W.  Niles  (the  latter  not  being  appointed  until  October 
2nd);  constable,  H.  M.  Hodges;  constable,  James  A.  Williams,  bonds  six 
hundred  dollars;  Nicholas  Ambrosia,  justice  of  the  peace,  was  not  able  to 
write  and  signed  his  name  with  his  mark.  Henry  Van  Sickle,  another 
justice  of  the  peace,  was  placed  under  one  thousand  dollar  bonds.  On 
December  3,  1855,  James  McMarfin  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  for 
Gold  Canyon.  Henry  D.  Sears,  William  P.  Allen  and  James  McMarlin 
were  the  selectmen,  each  being  under  one  thousand  dollar  bonds.  .  This 
organized   the  county. 

MORMONS   IN    MAJORITY. 

The  next  move  was  to  settle  upon  the  agricultural  part  of  the  country, 
and  accordingly  a  party  of  Mormons  left  Salt  Lake  for  Carson  county  on 
May  7,  1856.  Enough  others  followed  to  place  the  Mormons  in  the 
majority,  and  at  the  election  the  4th  of  August  fallowing,  the  following 
Mormons  were  elected :  recorder,  Richard  Bentley ;  sheriff,  Russell  Kelley ; 
surveyor,  Richard  Bentley;  selectmen,  William  Nixon  and  Permens  Jack- 
man;  justice  of  the  peace,  Chester  Loveland;  constables.  Nelson  Merkley 
and  Seth  Dustin.  On  December  ist  Charles  D.  Daggett  was  appointed 
assessor,  collector  and  treasurer. 

In  this  year  the  Mormons  had  l>ecome  so  hostile  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States  that  an  armed  mob  of  them  had  driven  the  United 
States  district  judge  not  only  from  the  bench  but  from  the  territory.  They 
defied  all  laws,  and  murders  committed  by  them  were  frequent.  Wherever 
the  Mormons  were  in  the  majority  there  terror  reigned.  Carson  county 
was  the  exception.  Finally  things  reached  such  a  chaotic  stage  that  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  was  compelled  to  send  a  small  army  under  General  A. 
Sydney  Johnston  to  Salt  Lake  in  order  to  uphold  the  government's  suprem- 
acy. Brigham  Young  termed  this  small  force  an  "armed  mob  of  Gentiles" 
and  promptly  called  upon  his  followers  to  defend  their  stronghold,  Salt 
Lake  City,  against  the  advance  of  the  men  under  Captain  Johnston. 

To  further  the  projects  of  the  Mormons  the  legislature  of  Utah  on  Jan- 
uary  14,   1857,  enacted  the  following  law,  directed  against  Carson  county: 

"*  *  *  Said  county  is  allowed  to  retain  its  present  organization  so  far 
as  county  recorder,  surveyor,  precincts,  and  precinct  officers  are  concerned, 
and  may  continue  to  elect  those  officers  in  accordance  with  the  existing 
arrangements  and  laws,  until  further  directed  by  Great  Salt  Lake  county 
court  or  legislative  enactment. 

"Section  5. — The  record  books,  papers  and  blanks,  and  seals,  both  of 
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l>n>lKite  and  county  courts,  shall  be  delivered  over  to  the  order  of  the  probate 
court  of  Great  Salt  Lake  county." 

In  accordance  with  this  mandate  Judge  Chester  Loveland  adjourned 
the  county  court  on  April  13th  until  the  first  Monday  in  the  following 
June,  but  it  was  not  until  September  3,  i860,  that  this  branch  of  the  judiciary 
was  again  in  session. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
1857-1858. 

Carson  County  Depopulated. 

Brigham  Young  Orders  Mormons  Away  From  Western  Utah,  1857 — Terri- 
torial Government  Again  Attempted — The  Petition  to  Congress — The 
Deed  of  Blood  at  Mountain  Meadow — Hanging  of  **Lucky  Bill"  and 
the  Effects  Politically— 1858— County  Election  1858. 

The  first  contingent  of  Mormons  to  leave  Eagle  Valley  for  Salt  Lake 
was  one  known  as  the  P.  G.  Sessions  California  Mormon  train,  and  in 
it  were  sixty-five  men,  women  and  children,  with  a  train  of  seventeen 
wagons,  forty  horses  and  thirty-two  mules.  They  departed  on  the  i6th 
of  July,  and  it  was  not  until  the  5th  of  September  that  the  order  came 
calling  every  Mormon  away  from  western  Utah.  It  was  brought  by  the 
Conover  Company  Express  just  after  sundown,  and  twenty-one  days  after- 
ward a  train  load  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  wagons  bore 
away  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  "the  Elect,"  among  W'hom  were  persons  from 
both  Oregon  and  California.  It  took  them  until  the  2nd  day  of  November 
to  reach  their  destination. 

For  a  time  the  departure  of  the  Mormons  left  Washoe  and  Truckee 
valleys  sparsely  settled,  but  people  from  California  soon  came  in,  being  able 
to  buy  for  a  trifle  the  property  and  improvements  of  the  Mormons.  It  wa*! 
not  long  before  the  vacant  places  were  more  than  filled  by  Gentiles  and 
deserters  from  the  Mormon  ranks. 

A  second  attempt  at  territorial  government  was  made  on  August  3, 
1857,  by  the  people  living  on  the  east  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  a  meeting 
being  called  at  Genoa  on  that  date.  It  was  called  after  the  departure  of  the 
Sessions  Mormon  train  on  July  i6th,  but  alx)ut  four  weeks  before  the  whole- 
sale exodus  of  Mormons  from  western  Utah.  Judge  Loveland  was  invited 
to  speak  at  this  meeting  but  did  not  do  so.  The  initiatory  step  to  procure 
the  authorization  of  a  new  territory  by  Congress  was  taken  at  a  primarj' 
meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  date  above  mentioned.    The  citizens  of  Carson 
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and  surrounding  valleys  assembled  in  Gill^ert's  saloon  to  arrange  for  a  mass 
meeting  of  all  citizens  to  prepare  the  petition  to  Congress  for  a  new  territory 
to  be  organized  from  portions  of  Utah,  California  and  New  Mexico.  Colonel 
John  Reese  was  chainnan  and  William  Nixon  acted  as  secretary.  Chairman 
Reese  briefly  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  unanimous  vote : 

Resolved:  That  a  mass  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  lying  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  west  of  the  Goose  Creek 
mountains,  and  between  the  Colorado  river  on  the  south  and  the  Oregon  line 
on  the  north,  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  eighth  day  of  August,  1857,  to  take 
into  consideration  this  subject,  and  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  presenting 
this  whole  question  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Resok^d:  That  a  committee  of  nineteen  be  appointed  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  holding  said  mass  meeting  in  the  town  of  Genoa,  Carson  Valley,  on 
Saturday,  the  eighth  day  of  August,  1857. 

Resolved:  That  Judge  Crane  and  Judge  Loveland  be  invited,  and  are 
hereby  requested,  to  address  the  meeting  on  that  occasion. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  a  committee  of  arrangements : 

R.  D.  Sides,  Clear  Creek;  Dr.  B.  L.  King,  Eagle  Valley:  Dr.  Daggett, 
James  McMarlin,  William  B.  Thorrington,  Orin  Gray,  John  S.  Child,  Daniel 
Woodford,  Major  Ormsby,  D.  E.  Gilbert,  Samuel  Singleton,  H.  L.  Alexander, 
and  eight  others,  Carson  Valley. 

On  motion  adjourned  to  meet  en  masse,  on  Saturday,  August  8,  at  one 
o'clock  P.  M.  John  Reese,  Chairman. 

William  Nixon,  Secretary, 

Genoa,  August  3,  1857. 

On  the  day  appointed  the  mass  meeting  assembled  in  due  form,  and  after 
being  called  to  order  by  Major  William  M.  Ormsby,  Colonel  John  Reese  was 
elected  president,  and  Isaac  Roop,  Captain  F.  C.  Smith,  Dr.  B.  L.  King  and 
Solomon  Perrin  were  elected  vice  presidents.  Major  Ormsby  moved  that  a 
committee  consisting  of  Major  Ormsby,  R.  D.  Sides,  Elijah  Knott,  Thomas 
J.  Singleton,  Dr.  B.  L.  King,  Daniel  Woodford,  S.  Stephens,  Warren  Smith 
and  John  McMarlin  be  appointed  to  present  business  to  the  meeting.  This 
was  done  and  the  committee  retired,  and  while  they  were  away  Judge  James 
M.  Crane  addressed  the  meeting  for  an  hour.  The  resolutions  presented  by 
the  committee  were  adopted  unanimously  by  the  citizens  assembled. 

This  move  for  a  new  territory  receive<l  a  wonderful  imi^etus  when  the 
horrible  massacre  of  the  emigrants  at  Mountain  Meadow  by  the  Mormons 
and  Indians  became  known.  Although  it  really  occurred  about  four  weeks 
after  this  meeting  it  was  not  until  over  two  months  that  it  began  to  be  sus- 
pected that  the  Mormons  were  implicated  with  the  Indians  in  the  perpetration 
of  that  deed  of  blood.    This,  added  to  the  open  defiance  of  the  government 
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by  Brigham  Young,  aroused  popular  feeling  in  support  of  the  proposed  new 
territory,  the  papers  of  California  rallying  to  its  support,  even  to  the  point 
of  exaggerating  its  importance,  lx)th  editorially  and  by  means  of  correspond- 
ents. It  was  claimed  that  western  Utah  was  a  veritable  miners'  and  farmers' 
paradise. 

THE  TRAGEDY  AT  MOUNTAIN    MliADOW. 

Just  before  General  Johnston's. army  arrived  in  Utah  an  emigrant  train 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  stopped  at  Salt  Lake  to  procure  provisions, 
not  one  being  aware  that  there  was  open  hostility  between  the  Mormons  and 
the  government.  They  learned  it  only  when  they  found  that  the  Mormons 
would  neither  give  nor  sell  provisions  to  the  Gentiles.  In  the  party  were  young 
and  old,  white-haired  grandparents  and  nursing  bal>es,  and  starvation  stared 
them  in  the  face  although  they  had  plenty  of  money.  Provisions  had  been 
taken  to  last  them  only  as  far  as  Salt  Lake,  and  after  leaving  that  place  tliev 
passed  settlement  after  settlement  of  Mormons  and  in  not  one  could  the\ 
secure  a  pound  of  food.  F'rom  the  Indians  they  manage<l  to  procure  eight 
bushels  of  corn.  The  emigrants  were  far  alxjve  the  average,  not  only  farmers 
and  mechanics  and  artisans,  but  ministers  and  professional-  men,  all  hoping 
to  find  in  California  everything  they  had  hitherto  lacked.  The  live  stock 
and  transportation  was  valued  at  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  while  many 
carried  large  sums  of  money. 

Until  they  reached  Salt  Lake  the  expedition  had  been  regarded  as  almost 
a  picnic,  but  now  terror  oppressed  them.  They  pushed  on  and  finally  made 
camp  at  Cave  Springs,  in  the  Mountain  Meadows,  on  September  6th,  where 
they  intended  to  rest  long  enough  to  give  the  live  stock  time  to  graze  and  gain 
strength  for  the  journey  ahead.  The  very  next  morning  they  were  attacked 
by  Mormons  disguised  as  Indians,  and  bona-fide  Indians  under  the  direction 
of  John  D.  Lee.  Fifteen  were  wounded  and  seven  killed  outright.  In  a 
moment  the  emigrants  rallied  and  beat  the  attacking  forces  off,  killing  two 
of  the  Mornions. 

The  Mormons  being  compelled  to  withdraw  for  reinforcements,  William 
Aden  and  another  emigrant  tried  to  break  through  and  obtain  assistance, 
though  there  was  no  help  nearer  than  California.  They  reached  Pinto  creek, 
where  Bill  Stewart  and  a  boy  companion  met  them ;  young  Aden  was  instantly 
killed,  and  his  companion  though  wounded  managed  to  escape.  Stewart 
visited  the  spot  years  later  and  boasted  of  killing  a  Gentile,  kicking  the  bones 
of  young  Aden  to  show  his  contempt. 

The  emigrants  in  camp  were  exposed  day  and  night  to  a  merciless  rifle 

,  fire  all  during  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.    They  suffered  most  from 

the  want  of  water,  and  finally  a  heroic  woman,  thinking  perhaps  her  sex 
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would  protect  her,  left  the  enclosure  to  milk  a  cow,  but  she  was  shot  down 
at  once.  Then  two  tiny  children  were  dressed  in  pure  white  and  like  angels 
of  innocence  started  to  the  spring  to  try  to  fill  a  small  pail  with  water.  Not 
even  they  were  spared,  and  before  the  eyes  of  their  agonized  mothers  the  life 
blood  of  the  infant  martyrs  dyed  the  path.  This  spurred  the  besieged  little 
band  to  fresh  exertions;  a  manuscript  was  written,  giving  the  names  of  the 
entire  party,  the  church,  and  secret  orders  to  which  each  belonged,  the  history 
of  the  attack,  the  condition  of  the  party  and  all  details.  That  night  three 
heroes  set  out,  without  food,  water  or  guidance,  to  try  to  reach  California, 
that  California  lying  hundreds  of  miles  across  trackless  deserts  and  formidable 
mountains.  In  safety  they  passed  the  line  of  Mormons  and  Indians,  but  the 
trail  was  discovered  in  the  morning  and  a  band  of  Indians  under  Ira  Hatch 
sent  to  murder  them.  While  asleep  on  the  Santa  Clara  mountains  the  pur- 
suers came  up  with  them ;  two  were  killed  at  once,  and  one  escaped,  wounded 
in  the  wrist.  In  a  pitiable  condition  he  reached  Las  Vegas  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, close  to  the  California  line.  Here  he  met  two  men,  one,  John 
M.  Young,  and  they  offered  him  assistance  and  said  they  would 
get  him  to  Salt  Lake  in  safety.  He  turned  with  them  and  at 
Cottonwood  the  pursuing  party  met  them  and  forced  his  new-found 
friends  to  give  him  up.  By  order  of  the  white  fiend.  Hatch,  the 
Indians  sent  volley  after  volley  of  arrows  into  his  quivering  flesh  until  death 
ended  the  scene.  The  paper  to  which  the  emigrants  had  pinned  their  faith 
was  in  possession  of  the  Mormons  for  years,  John  D.  Lee  finally  destroying  it. 
At  last  the  Mormons  decided  that  to  secure  their  victims  by  force  would 
mean  a  loss  of  life  to  them  and  so  decided  to  accomplish  the  desired  end 
by  stratagem.  A  flag  of  truce  was  carried  by  messengers  to  the  emigrants, 
who  heard  their  declaration  that  the  Mormons  had  come  to  save  them  from 
the  Indians,  and  that  if  the  emigrants  would  surrender  to  them  they  would 
simply  be  held  as  prisoners  and  protected  from  the  Indians.  Their  tale  was 
believed  and  the  doomed  garrison  followed  instructions  and,  unarmed,  left 
their  defenses,  carrying  the  children  and  wounded  in  wagons,  the  women 
in  single  file  and  the  men  last  of  all.  Without  warning  Indians  and  Mormons 
united  to  exterminate  ihem,  and  in  five  minutes,  of  the  hundred  and  fifty,  only 
eighteen  tiny  children  were  alive,  they  l^eing  too  young  to  talk.  Details 
of  that  carnival  of  blood,  the  atrocities  committed  by  red  and  white  man 
alike,  have  been  told  and  retold  until  it  is  familiar  history,  and  yet  the  fate 
of  that  ill-starred  expedition  was  only  surmised  until  John  Cradelbaugh,  in 
1859,  was  sent  to  Utah  as  United  States  district  judge.  Just  and  unafraid 
he  determined  to  unravel  the  mystery.  One  of  the  red-handed  Mormons  had 
committed  suicide  and  another  had  gone  insane  from  the  memory  of  that 
horrible  scene.     The  children  saved  were  located,  but  of  course  could  r^- 
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member  nothing.  Finding  he  could  make  no  further  progress  Judge  Cradel- 
baugh  pubhshed  to  the  world  what  he  had  l)een  able  to  unearth,  and  it  was 
twenty  years  before  justice  was  meted  out  to  even  tnie,  and  then,  on  March 
23.  1877,  John  D.  Lee,  bishop  and  murderer,  was  shot  by  order  of  the  court 
for  his  participation  in  that  crime,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  instigators 
and  leaders.  But  he  was  the  only  one  who  paid  any  penalty  for  participation 
in  that  wholesale  butchery. 

HANGING  OF  LUCKY  BILL. 

In  the  year   1858  occurred  an  event  concerning  which  opinions   have 
always  differed,  and  that  was  the  hanging  of  William  B.  Thorrington,  pop- 
ularly known  as  **Lucky  Bill,''  on  June  19th.     He  was  a  native  of  Gienango 
county,  New  York,  and  removed  from  there  to  Michigan  in  1848  with  his 
parents.     Two  years  later  he  crossed  the  plains  to  California,  removing  to 
Carson  Valley  in  1850.     He  was  a  favorite  with  all  classes,  handsome  and 
jovial;  he  w^as  of  massive  frame,  six  feet  one  inch  in  height  and  weighing 
two  hundred  pounds.     While  his  hair  was  jet  black,  his  eyes  were  gray.     He 
had  become  quite  wealthy  and  had  purchased  the  Eagle  ranch  from  the  Reeses 
and  the  Carson  Valley  toll  road  from  Israel  Mott  and  possessed  other  valuable 
real  estate.     One  of  his  characteristics  was  a  tendency  to  always  help  the 
weaker  party  in  any  dispute,  no  matter  if  the  weaker  one  had  provoked  it. 
He  was  generous  to  a  fault  and  noted  for  his  bravery.     Despite  his  wealth 
he  was  a  gambler  and  a  most  lucky  one,  his  best  game  being  the  "thimble 
rig  game."    His  luck  not  only  in  gambling  but  in  every  venture,  gained  him 
his  sobriquet,  "Lucky  Bill."     Hundreds  of  instances  are  given  showing  his 
generosity  and  bravery.     Many  emigrants  who  stopped  at  Mormon  Station 
had  occasion  to  bless  him  for  his  kindness.     His  surroundings  had  been  sudi 
that  they  implanted  in  his  breast  sentiments  at  variance  with  the  ones  usually 
harlx>red  by  humanity.     He  had  more  respect  for  a  thief  or  murderer  than 
for  one  who  would  betray  either  criminal  to  the  authorities  if  they  had  been 
asked  for  protection  by  the  criminal.     This  little  eccentricity  was  known  to 
everyone,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  sometimes  prevented  justice  being  meted 
out  to  criminals,  for  the  bad  citizens  also  were  aware  of  Lucky  Bill's  ideas. 
In  the  end  this  one  defect  led  to  his  ignominious  death.    A  man  by  the  name 
of  Bill  Edwards  in  the  spring  of  1858  shot  and  killed  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Snelling,  in  Merced  county,  California,  and  he  came  straight  to  Lucky 
Bill.     From  him  he  went  to  Honey  Lake  valley  and  stopped  with  John  N. 
Gilpin,  W.  T.  C.  Elliott  and  others.    While  there,  w^th  a  man  called  Mullins, 
he  murdered  Harry  Gordier,  the  object  being  robbery.     Gordier's  body  tied 
in  a  sack  was  found  in  Susan  river,  and  an  innocent  man,  Snow,  was  hanged 
for  the  crime.    Suspicions  finally  falling  on  the  true  murderers  Edwards  went 
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to  Lucky  Bill  and  told  him  that  he  was  innocent  but  must  get  away.  He 
wanted  to  sell  a  valuable  race  horse  and  go  to  South  America.  Lucky 
Bill  agreed  to  help  him,  but  Elliott  and  Gilpin  were  determined  to  bring 
Edwards  to  justice,  and,  pretending  to  l)e  friendly,  were  told  all  the  plans  for 
escape.  They  purchased  the  horse,  and  on  the  14th  of  June  all  parties  were 
arrested  but  Edwards,  who  escaped.  He  was  lDetraye<l  by  the  son  of  Lucky 
Bill,  Jerome  Thorrington,  who  was  told  that  if  Edwards  were  secured  his 
father  would  l>e  set  free.  The  lK)y  knew  the  murderer's  hiding  place  and  di- 
vulged it,  but  his  father  was  not  set  free.  On  the  17th  the  trial,  followed 
by  conviction,  took  place;  John  L.  Cary  was  judge  and  W.  T.  C.  Elliott 
acted  as  sheriff.  There  were  eighteen  jurors,  the  evidence,  all  under  oath, 
being  taken  down  by  C.  N.  Noteware,  once  Secretary  of  State  for  Nevada. 
EVom  these  notes,  the  only  thing  Lucky  Bill  was  implicate<l  in  at  all  was 
trying  to  help  the  murderer  escape.  Edwards  himself  swore  that  he  had 
told  Lucky  Bill  he  was  innocent  mid  there  lifos  not  (me  u^rd  of  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  yet  Lucky  Bill  was  found  guilty  of  being  an  accessory  to  the 
murder  after  the  fact  and  condemned  to  death.  Edwards,  on  his  own  con- 
fession, was  condemned  to  hang.  The  others  arrested  were  discharged  save 
two,  and  they  were  fined  one  thousand  dollars  each  and  ordered  to  leave  the 
country.  Attempts  to  collect  the  fine  were  unsuccessful  and  one  of  them  at 
least  remained  in  the  valley.  Samuel  Swager,  Walter  Cosser  and  Theodore 
Winters  were  appointed  to  take  Edwards  to  Honey  Valley  to  be  hanged. 
This  they  did,  the  execution  taking  place  on  June  23,  1858. 

Lucky  Bill  was  hanged  first,  on  June  19th,  the  scaffold  being  erected 
before  the  trial  was  finished.  The  exectition  was  primitive  and  took  place 
between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  rope  from  the  beam  was 
placed  around  the  doomed  man's  neck  as  he  stood  in  a  wagon  and  when 
the  horses  pulled  the  wagon  out  from  under  him  he  slowly  strangled  to  death. 
His  son  died  later  and  his  wife  was  consigned  to  the  Stockton  Insane  Asylum 
in  California. 

ELECTION  OF  COUNTY  OFFICERS. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  a  partially  successful  attempt  to  reorganize 
the  county  of  Carson  was  made,  an  election  for  county  officers  being  called 
for  October  30th  by  John  S.  Child,  who  had  been  appointed  probate  judge 
by  Governor  Cummings,  who  succeeded  Brigham  Young.  There  were  two 
tickets  put  up,  one  called  anti-Mormon,  though  in  the  whole  valley  there  was 
just  one  solitary  Mormon;  the  name  covered  really  the  vigilantes  who  had 
participated  in  or  sympathized  with  the  act  of  hanging  Lucky  Bill.  They 
referred  to  Judge  Child  and  his  party  as  Mormons.  There  were  six  precincts, 
but  because  of  illegal  voting  tw^o  only  were  counted,  w-hich  elected  men  on 
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what  was  termed  the  Mormon  ticket,  with  the  exception  of  Abernathy.  The 
candidates  for  representative  receiving  the  same  numl^er  of  votes,  the  result 
was  declared  in  favor  of  H.  B.  Clemons,  according  to  the  Utah  Statutes, 
pages  234,  Sec.  12.  The  votes  thrown  out  would  have  given  Stebbins  a 
majority  of  48,  being  as  follows:  Gold  Canyon,  36;  Washoe  Valley,  18: 
Eagle  Valley,  21;  Smith's  Station,  i;  total  76;  demon's  votes  thrown  out 
w^ere:  Gold  Canyon.  2:  Washoe  Valley,  i:  Smith's  Station,  10;  Sink  Hum- 
lx>ldt,  15;  total  28. 

The  legal  vote  cast  gave  the  following  results :  For  representative :  H. 
B.  Clemmons,  57 ;  Mark  Stebbins,  57.  For  sheriff,  L.  Abernathy,  58 :  George 
Chedic,  55.  For  surveyor,  C.  N.  Noteware,  58;  John  F.  Long,  54.  For 
recorder,  S.  A.  Kinsey,  56:  S.  Taylor,  53.  For  treasurer,  M.  M.  Gaige, 
56;  H.  Mott,  Sr.,  54.  For  selectmen,  W.  G.  Wyatt,  58;  James  McMarb'n. 
57;  R.  D.  Sides,  57;  John  L.  Gary,  55;  J.  H.  Rose,  56;  W.  Cosser,  56. 
Township  No.  i.  Justice  of  the  peace:  Benjamin  Sears,  25;  A.  G.  Ham- 
mack,  22.  Constable:  T.  J.  Atchison,  31;  J.  M.  Hering,  15.  Township 
No.  2.  Justice  of  the  peace:  James  Farwell,  38;  H.  Van  Sickle,  26. 
Constable:    J.  A.  Smith,  26;  J.  M.  Howard,  18. 

So  little  attention  did  the  people  pay  to  this  election  that  the  positions 
to  which  candidates  were  elected  were  nothing  but  sinecures. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

First  Discovery  of  Sil\^r. 
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Gold  Hill — The  Comstock  Lode — Located  1859 — The  Rush  From  Cali- 
fornia— First  Quartz  Mill — Silver  in  Comstock  Ores — Historical  Book 
of  Records — The  Sutro  Tunnel — Difficulties  and  Opposition — Inven- 
tions at  the  Comstock. 

All  these  years  miners  had  been  prospecting  throughout  Nevada,  and 
undoubtedly  Allen  and  Hosea  B.  Grosh  were  the  first  to  discover  silver. 
They  were  well  educated,  intelligent  men,  well  versed  in  assaying  and  min- 
eralogy. In  their  cabin,  near  w^hat  is  now  Silver  City,  they  kept  a  well 
stocked  library,  volumes  of  scientific  works:  they  also  had  extensive  as- 
sayer's  and  chemical  apparatus. 

Mrs.  Laura  M.  Dettenrieder,  who  moved  to  Nevada  in  1853,  knew  the 
brothers.  They  returned  from  wintering  at  Volcano  on  their  way  to  Sugar 
Ix)af  in  Six-mile  Canyon  and  stopped  at  her  home  for  dinner.  They  told  her 
they  would  camp  at  Sugar  Loaf  and  prospect  further  for  silver  in  the  place 
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where  they  had  found  it  the  year  before.  They  promised  to  stake  out  a 
claim  for  her  on  the  Pioneer  Claim  to  be  located  for  the  "Pioneer  Silver 
Mining  Company."  They  had  organize<l  a  company  by  that  name  while 
in  Volcano.  In  the  fall  Mrs.  Dettenrieder  (she  was  Mrs.  Ellis  then),  went 
to  California,  and  on  her  return,  in  passing  along  the  American  Flat  Wash 
on  the  way  to  Dayton,  came  upon  the  cabin  of  the  Grosh  brothers.  Hosea- 
was  laid  up  with  a  sore  foot,  which  he  had  driven  a  pick  into.  Allen  came 
to  the  cabin,  with  their  partner.  Captain  Galpin,  before  she  left.  He  gave 
her  a  piece  of  rock  and  told  her  it  was  from  her  claim,  a  little  above  the 
pioneer  location,  which  was  three  hundred  feet  in  extent.  She  was  taken  to 
some  elevated  ground  to  see  its  location  and  .Mien  p<^inted  to  Mount  Davidson 
and  said  it  was  at  the  base  of  that  point.  She  tokl  them  bad  news,  the  murder 
of  George  Brown,  a  station  keeper  at  Gravelly  Ford.  They  told  her  he 
was  a  partner  and  had  intended  coming  out  from  the  station  in  the  fall  to 
assist  them  to  open  their  silver  mines.  He  already  had  six  hundred  dollars 
buried.  She  told  them  that  if  they  were  sure  it  would  be  safe  she  would 
sell  her  property  and  raise  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to  put  in. 
They  satisfied  her  completely  by  the  locations  they  had  entered  in  a  book. 
She  went  to  Johntown,  and  three  days  later  Hosea  Grosh  was  dead  from 
bkxxl  poisoning  in  his  foot.  Allen  started  back  to  California,  leaving  Coni- 
stock  in  charge  of  things.  He  was  overtaken  by  snow  in  the  Sierra,  and 
when  relief  reached  him  was  so  badly  frozen  ^is  legs  had  to  be  amputated, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died.  She  could  not  find  out  what  became  of  the 
record  lxx)k  shown  her. 

GOLD  HILL  DISCOVERY. 

Johntown  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  miners  when  the  winter  frost 
rendered  placer  mining  impossible,  around  Mount  Davidson,  or,  as  it  was 
then -called,  Sun  Peak.  In  1858  an  unexpected  thaw  set  in  in  January  and 
prospecting  parties  took  advantage  of  the  water  in  the  gulches  to  go  to  the 
head  of  Gold  Canyon.  At  a  knoll  on  the  west  side  they  tried  for  gold  and 
found  it,  near  what  is  now  the  north  end  of  Gold  Hill.  John  Bishop  told  of 
the  discovery  briefly.  He  said  he  had  noticed  indications  of  a  ledge  and 
got  a  little  color.  He  spoke  to  **Old  Virginia"  about  it  and  he  remembered 
the  place  from  hunting  game  there.  He  had  seen  quartz  there  too,  and  so 
he  joined  the  party,  Comstock  following  also.  Bishop  took  a  pan  and  had 
to  fill  it  with  his  foot  as  they  had  neither  shovel  nor  spade.  Some  of  the 
others  followed  his  example,  some  being  supplied  with  shovels.  Bishop 
further  says: 

"I  noticed  some  willows  growing  on  the  hillside,  and  started  for  them 
with  my  pan.     The  place  looked  like  an  Indian  spring,  which  it  proved  to 
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be.  I  began  washing  out  my  pan  and  when  I  had  finished  I  found  that  I 
had  in  it  about  fifteen  cents  and  none  of  the  others  had  less  than  eight 
cents,  but  none  more  than  I  had.  It  was  very  fine  gold;  just  as  fine  as 
flour ;  Old  Virginia  decided  that  it  was  a  good  place  to  locate  and  work. 

"The  next  difiiculty  was  to  obtain  water.  We  followed  the  canyon 
along  for  some  distance,  and  found  what  appeared  to  be  the  same  formation 
all  the  way  along.  Presently  Old  Virginia  and  another  man  who  had  been 
rambling  away,  came  back  and  said  they  found  any  amount  of  water  which 
could  be  brought  right  there  to  the  ground. 

"I  and  my  partner  meantime  had  a  talk  together,  and  had  decided  to 
put  the  others  of  the  party  right  in  the  middle  of  the  good  ground. 

"After  Old  Virginia  got  back  we  told  him  this,  but  we  were  not  under- 
stood, as  he  said  if  we  had  decided  to  *hog'  it  we  could  do  so,  and  he  would 
look  around  further ;  but  he  remained  and  when  the  ground  was  measured  off 
he  took  his  share  with  the  rest. 

"After  we  had  measured  the  ground  we  had  a  consultation  as  to  what 
name  was  to  be  given  the  place.  It  was  decidedly  not  Gold  Canyon,  for  it 
was  a  little  hill;  so  we  concluded  to  call  it  Gold  Hill.  That  is  how  the  place 
came  by  its  present  name." 

It  was  only  the  discoverers  at  first  who  thought  well  of  the  new  digging^, 
but  as  the  results  of  work  became  richer  and  richer  and  from  five  dollars  a 
day  the  men  began  to  wash  out  twenty  dollars,  crowds  began  to  rush  in.  At 
first  everyone  camped  out,  but  log  houses  at  last  started  the  town  of  Gold 
Hill,  built  over  the  Belcher,  Crown  Point,  Yellow  Jacket,  Imperial,  Empire, 
Kentuck  and  other  mines  of  the  famous  Comstock  Lode. 

STORY  OF  COMSTOCK  DISCOVERY. 

It  was  on  June  12  or  13,  1859,  that  the  lode  itself  was  discovere<l 
The  washes  from  the  north  and  south  sides  of  Mount  Davidson  came  down 
from  the  west  and  passing  through  the  foothills  to  the  valley,  by  way  of 
Carson  river,  cut  their  way  through  and  over  the  Comstock  Lode;  the  water 
picked  up  the  gold  freed  by  the  decomposing  quartz  and  left  it  along  the 
way  as  far  as  the  valley  below.  These  w^ashes  cut  the  hills,  forming  Gold 
Canyon  and  Six-mile  Canyon.  As  the  pay  dirt  gave  out  in  the  former 
canyon  the  miners  gradually  worked  nearer  to  the  lode.  The  following 
description  of  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock  Lode  was  given  by  Emanuel 
Penrod  in  October  of  1880 : 

"I  left  Illinois  in  1852  bound  for  California  and  stopping,  mined  with 
success  for  one  month  at  Gold  Canyon,  and  in  November  continued  my 
journey  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  November,  1853,  I  went  back  to  that  can- 
yon, where  I  mined  until  June,  1854.     I  then  visited  Illinois,  and  returned 
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again  in  1856  with  my  family  and  have  since  resided  in  this  state,  following 
in  summer  the  occupation  of  farming  and  that  of  mining  in  winter. 

'*I   was  on'  the   jury   when    William   Thorrington    (Lucky   Bill)    was 
hanged.      It  was  not  as   Dan  De  Quill  has  it,  by  a  vigilance  committee, 
but  by  a  people's  court.     A  vigilance  committee  was  organized  afterwards. 
♦     ♦     *     I  was  in  Gold  Hill  when  Peter  O'Riley  and  Patrick  McLaughlin 
were  prosiDecting  at  what   is  now  Ophir  mine.     They   had   just   found  a 
good  prospect  of  gold  when  Comstock  came  to  them  and  said:     'You  have 
struck  it  boys.'     He  then  told  them  that  Old  Virginia,  James  Finney,  Jo 
Curby,  James  White  and  William  Hart  claimed  this  ground,  and  that  they, 
O'Riley  and  McLaughlin,  had  better  buy  it  or  the  old  claimants  would  drive 
them  off.     O'Riley  and  McLaughlin  sent   for  me  and  wanted  me  to  buy 
the  old  claimants  out,  as  Comstock  and  myself  owned  nine  shares  out  of 
ten  of  the  spring  that   furnished  water  for  working  the  mine.     Comstock 
was  to  buy  the  other  share,  and  we  four  were  to  be  equal  owners  in  the 
claim.     We  thought  it  was  only  a  continuation  of  the  placers  that  had  been 
worked    lower   down   on   the   flat,   where   the   Ophir    hoisting   works   now 
stand.     I  got  a  bill  of  sale  from  Finney,  White  and  Curby  for  the  whole 
of  the  ground.     Hart  had  left  the  camp.     I  paid  $50  for  it,  I  think,  and 
Comstock  gave  an  old  blind  horse  for  the  share  of   water.     There  were 
about  six  inches  of  pay  dirt  after  stripping  off  about  three  feet  of  surface. 
This  streak,  or  stratum,   of  pay  increased  in  thickness  as  we  worked  up 
hill.     We  found  the  gravel  all  decomposed  quartz,  some  of  it  as  black  as 
soot.     When  it  became  known  that  we  had  good  pay — for  we  were  taking 
out  three  hundred  dollars  per  day  to  the  rocker  and  were  running  three  of 
them — ^Joseph  D.  Winters  found  that  we  had  not  Hart's  signature  to  the 
bill  of  sale.     He,  Winters,  found  Hart  and  got  a  bill  of  sale  for  his  interest, 
and  to  save  trouble  we  took  Winters  in  as  a  full  j^artner.     About  this  time, 
June  12  or  13,    1859,  our  pay-streak  turned  down  into  a  lead  about  four 
feet  wide.     I  contended  that  it  was  a  quartz  lead  and  the  rest  of  the  boys 
laughed  at  me.     Comstock  finally  sided  in  with  me,  and  we  measured  off 
our  claim — 1,500  feet  as  the  law  allowed — 300  feet  to  the  man  and  300 
for  the  discoverer.    This  was  a  day  or  two  before  Winters  came  in.     After 
Winters  came  in  the  company  we  took  in  a  man  by  the  name  of  Orsburn, 
in  consideration  of  his  building  and  stocking  two  arastres,  making  six  men 
in  the  company.     After  it  was  knowai  to  be  a  lead  our  company  gave  Com- 
stock and  myself  one  hundred  feet  of  it,   joining  our  work  on  the  north, 
for  staking  off  the  claim,  and  saving  it  to  the  company.     This  one  hundred 
feet  was  the  original  'Mexican.' 
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THE  RUSH   FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

"In  a  short  time  the  news  reached  California  of  the  richness  of  this 
mine  and  then  followed  a  great  rush  of  excited  people.  Threats  were  made  to 
cut  down  claims  to  two  hundred  feet,  so  we  each  six  of  our  company  selected 
his  man,  and  deeded  off  fifty  feet  each,  making  three  hundred  feet  in  all. 
This  three  hundred  feet  came  off  the  north  end  of  the  Ophir.  This  was 
afterwards  called  the  Atchison.  Some  of  the  company,  I  believe,  got  their 
l)art  of  this  three  hundred  feet  back.  I  from  the  first  considere<l  this  a 
l3ona-fide  sale,  and  still  do.  A  majority  of  our  company  soon  sold  their 
interest  in  the  Ophir,  when  the  buyers  proposed  'to  build  a  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollar  mill,  and  to  keep  from  l)eing  froze  out,  I  sold  my  one  sixth  for 
five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to  James  Walsh.  I  sold  my  fifty  feet 
in  the  Mexican  to  Meldanado  for  three  thousand  dollars.  Of  the  six  orig^inal 
locators  or  company,  Comstock  died  in  Montana,  O'Riley  was  taken  to 
Stockton,  McLaughlin,  I  heard,  died  in  southern  California,  Orsburn  went 
to  the  States,  I  believe.  Jo.  D.  Winters  was  in  California  when  last  I  heanl 
from  him,  and  all  except  Orsburn,  I  l^elieve,  quite  poor. 

"In  1858  I,  with  others,  mined  in  a  little  gulch  we  called  Cedar  Ravine, 
just  below  where  Virginia  City  stands,  then  from  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
working  the  flat,  where  the  Ophir  hoisting  works  now  are  and  to  within  three 
or  four  rods  of  the  lead  where  there  was  so  much  clay  it  could  not  be 
worked.  O'Riley  and  McLaughlin  were  running  the  cut  in  this  clay  in 
June,  1859,  when  they  struck  the  croppings  of  the  lead  broken  over  and 
covered  three  feet  deep." 

When  Dan  De  Ouille  published  his  book  **Big  Bonanza"  he  gave  a 
full  report  of  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock  I^>de.  Mr.  Penrod  took  excep- 
tions to  this  account  and  in  a  letter  stated: 

"On  page  52  of  the  *Big  Bonanza'  Dan  De  Quille  says:  'Comstock 
next  demanded  that  one  hundred  feet  of  the  ground  on  the  lead  should 
be  segregated  and  given  to  Penrod  and  himself  for  the  right  to  the  water 
they  were  using,'  which  is  incorrect.  Tlie  one  hundred  feet  of  ground 
referred  to,  afterwards  calleil  the  Mexican,  was  given  to  Comstock  and 
myself.  Alx>ut  a  week  after  we  four,  i,  c.  0'Rile>%  McLaughlin,  Comstock 
and  myself,  were  all  in  company  and  working,  following  the  pay  up  the 
hill,  i,  c,  the  croppings  of  the  lead,  broken  over  when  it  turned  to  go  down. 
I  was  the  first  to  claim  that  it  was  a  quartz  lead;  the  rest  of  the  company 
laughed  at  me  and  said  it  was  only  a  crevice  washed  out  by  a  current  of 
water. 

LOCATED  FOR  A  QUARTZ  LEAD. 

"I  said  it  would  do  no  harm  to  locate  it  for  a  quartz  lead  and  did  so. 
I  wrote  out  the  notice  claiming  three  hundred  feet  to  the  man  and  three 
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hundred  for  discovery,  four  men,  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in  the 
claim,  as  was  the  law,  and  signed  the  four  names  to  it.  Conistock  then 
sided  in  with  me  and  helped  measure  off  the  ground.  O'Riley  and  McLaugh- 
lin laughed  at  us  all  the  time.  In  a  few  days  it  was  proved  to  be  a  lead  and 
all  the  country  taken  up. 

"In  consideration  of  the  location  and  time  and  putting  their  names  in 
the  location  O'Riley  and  McLaughlin  gave  us  the  onejumdred  feet  to  take 
it  at  any  place  we  wished.  We  took  it  on  the  north  from  the  discovery. 
Comstock  and  I  owned  the  water  that  supplied  the  mine.  We  then  gave 
it  to  the  company." 

Less  than  ten  days  after  the  location  of  the  Comstock  Lo<le  as  a  quartz 
vein,  the  following  notice  of  an  article  of  agreement  entered  into  was  re- 
corded : 

This  indenture,  made  and  entered  into  this  twenty-second  of  June. 
1859,  between  Emanuel  Penrod,  Henry  Comstock,  Peter  O' Riley,  Pat  Mc- 
Laughlin, of  the  first  part,  and  J.  A.  Orsburn,  J.  D.  Winter3,  Jr.,  of  the 
second  part,  witnesseth: 

That  the  first  party  above  named  dp  agree  to  sell  and  convey  to  the 
second  party  (J.  A.  Orsburn  and  J.  D.  Winters,  Jr.)  two-sixths  of  fourteen 
hundred  (1400)  feet  of  a  certain  quartz  and  surface  claim  lying  and  being 
located  on  Pleasant  Hill,  Utah  Territory,  for  and  in  the  following  con- 
siderations, to  wit:  The  said  second  party  (J.  A.  Orsburn  and  J.  D.  Win- 
ters, Jr.)  do  agree  to  build  two  arastres  and  furnish  stock  to  run  the  same, 
worth  the  sum  of  seventy-five  dollars  each,  and  the  number  of  horses  or 
mules  are  to  be  two.  It  is  further  agreed  by  the  parties  that  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  arastre,  the  proceeds  from  the  vein  and  claim  shall  be 
equally  divided  between  the  meml^ers  of  the  company  after  all  debts  settle 
(line  worn  off)  copartnership.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  second  arastre 
shall  l3e  built  as  soon  as  posible  after  the  completion  of  the  first.  It  is  also 
agreed  by  the  first  party  that  the  second  party  (J.  A.  Orsburn  and  J.  D. 
Winters,  Jr.)  shall  have  an  equal  interest  in  all  the  water  now  on  the  claim 
for  the  use  of  working  said  claim  and  arastres.  It  is  further  agreed  by  the 
members  of  the  company  that,  if  any  meml^er  of  this  company  propose  to 
sell  he  is  to  give  the  members  of  the  company  preference  in  the  sale.  We 
do  further  agree  that  if  there  is  any  surplus  of  water  that  is  not  used  by 
the  above  claim  that  it  may  be  used  by  Messrs.  Comstock  and  E.  Penrod 

on  the   We  do  further  agree  that  no  member  of  this 

company  shall  sell,  convey  or  transact  any  business  for  the  company  unless 
he  is  authorized  to  do  so  by  a  majority  of  the  company.  In  testimony 
whereof  we.  the  parties  herein  mentioned,  do  cause  seal  to  be  made. 

Emanuel  Penrod, 
Patrick  McLaughlin, 
J.  A.  Orsburn, 
Peter  O'Rilev, 
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Joseph  D.  Winters,  Jr. 

Hcnrv  Comstcxrk. 
Attest,  B.  F.  Little. 
Recorded  this  dav.     V.  A.  Houseworth,  Recorder. 

A  Rl'SH   TO  RECORD. 

Copies  of  mine  !')cations  and  other  transactions  which  form  the  fim 
entries  in  hook  A  of  the  mining  records  of  Virginia  City  show  that  all 
locations  were  put  upon  record  less  than  ten  days  after  the  discover\' ;  these 
copies  also  show  that  the  miners  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  a  quartz 
vein  yet;  the  credit  of  discoverj-  was  given  to  Messrs.  Penrod,  Comstock 
anfl  Comi>any  as  shown  by  the  first  notice  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mine  as 
fr)llows : 

**\Ve  the  undersigned  claimants  have  this  day  located  the  suf>poscd 
quartz  vein,  discozrrcd  by  Messrs.  Pcpirod,  Comstock  and  Company,  cfffli- 
mencing  with  the  second  ravine  north  of  Penrod,  Comstock  and.  Company, 
and  running  north  through  the  hill  an<l  with  the  vein  three  thousand,  six 
hundred  (3,600)  feet,  with  all  its  depths,  angles  and  spurs. 
June  22.  1859. 

Henry  Miller, 

C.  C.  Gates, 

J.  F.   Stone, 

B.  A.  Harrison, 

E.  C.  Ing, 
R.  Robinson, 

T.  Schamps.  (abandoned) 

T.   Walsh, 

H.  M.  Trand, 

H.  M.  Trand, 

J.  Sturtevant,  (abandoned) 

M.   Atwood, 

F.  G.  Murphy, 
Jos.   Woodworth. 

Recorded  this  day. 

Fee  paid  $3.    V.  A.  Houseworth,  Recorder. 

The  names  of  L.  C.  Porter  and  Joseprfi  GiflFord  had  been  signed  to  this 
document  and  scratched  off. 

On  the  next  day  Peter  O'Riley  and  Pat  McLaughlin  filed  a  notice  claim- 
ing springs  and  streams  on  this  property  as  designated  by  notices  and  stakes 
and  also  posted  a  notice  claiming  six  hundred  feet  of  the  quartz  vein  com- 
mencing with  the  south  end  of  Finny  &  Company  and  nmning  south  six 
hundred  feet  "and  two  claims,"  both  claims  l)eing  duly  recorded. 

Notice  of  the  location  of  the  Gould  &  Curry  was  recorded  on  Mav 
12,  1859,  by  A.  Curr>%  J.  E.  Clark,  H.  F.  Clark  and  C  W.  Curry.     In  this 
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six  hundred  feet  south  were  claimed  including  all  leads,  dips,  angles  and  spurs 
together  with  the  placer  diggings  on  the  same;  also  right  of  way  to  run 
dirt  or  metal  to  the  ravine,  taken  by  them  for  water. 

On  June  25,  1859,  V.  A.  Houseworth  recorded  a  notice  of  a  bill  of  sale 
of  one-half  of  his  interest  in  a  (juartz  vein  discovered  by  Penrod,  Comstock  & 
Company,  situated  on  Pleasant  Point,  U.  T.,  to  B.  F.  Little.  The  price 
was  stated  to  be  one  dollar. 

A  notice  claiming  nine  hundred  feet  including  quartz  and  surface,  com- 
mencing at  the  notice  and  running  north,  was  recorded  on  June  27,  1859,  by 
E.  Belcher,  H.  Comstock  and  G.  W.  Argin  &  Company. 

CALIFORNIA    MINE   LOCATED. 

On  June  22,  1859,  John  Bishop  filed  a  notice  claiming  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  of  this  quartz  vein  commencing  with  Messrs.  Penrod  &  Com- 
pany's claims  on  the  south  end  and  running  south  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
"and  one  claim." 

The  second  notice  was  filed  by  H.  B.  Camp,  also  on  June  22,  and  claimed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  this  quartz  vein  commencing  with  the  south 
end  of  the  first  claim  and  running  south  one  hundred  and  fifty  "and  one 
claim." 

James  Corey  in  his  notice,  filed  on  the  same  day,  claimed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  of  the  quartz  vein  commencing  with  the  south  end  of  H.  B. 
Camp's  claim  and  running  south  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  "and  one  claim." 

THE  UNION  CONSOLIDATED. 

E.  Payne  and Cook,  on  June  10,  1859,  recorded  a  notice  in  which 

they  claimed  "this  spring  for  mining  purposes,  and  also  six  hundred  feet  of 
this  quartz  vein,  commencing  at  the  Comstock  &  Company  vein  and  running 
northward" 

Book  A  is  much  worn  and  so  many  of  the  names  are  undecipherable, 
owing  not  so  much  to  the  lapse  of  time  as  to  poor  writing,  that  a  complete 
list  of  the  names  of  the  locaters  of  the  Comstock  is  unobtainable.   It  was  kept 
in  a  saloon  during  the  early  days,  when  V.  A.  Houseworth,  the  first  recorder, 
had  charge  of  it,  and  when  any  of  the  miners  wanted  to  look  up  their  loca- 
tions they  went  behind  the  bar  and  took  it  down  to  consult.    If  the  boundaries 
of  their  locations  did  not  exactly  meet  with  their  approval  they  altered  the 
whole  thing  to  suit  the  latest  ideas  evolved.     When  it  was  not  being  used 
this  way  and  any  of  the  miners  indulged  in  a  friendly  scuffle,  the  book  of 
records  often  figured  as  an  implement  of  warfare.     The  changes  thus  made 
and  the  fact  that  the  notices  of  location  were  all  couched  in  the  vaguest  lan- 
P^ge,  resulted  in  great  work  for  the  lawyers  later  on.  In  locations  for  springs 
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and  streams,  notices  would  read  "I"  or  "We,  the  undersigned,  claim''  with- 
out giving  any  location  whatever.  In  the  same  way,  recording  location  ot 
mining  claims,  locaters-  would  define  boundaries  as  ^'beginning  at  this  stake" 
and  where  the  stake  mentioned  was  to  be  found  the  records  did  not  disclost 
Thus  it  was  easy  when  suits  over  the  mines  commenced  to  change  or  alter 
locatiojis,  which  was  done  in  many  cases.  As  a  sample,  the  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Yellow  Jacket  mine  is  given,  exactly  as  it  appears  in  the  historical 
old  Book  of  Records: 

Notice. 
That  we,  the  undersigned,  claim  twelve  hundred  (1,200)  feet  of  thi? 
Quartz  Vain,  including  all  of  its  depths  and  spurs,  commencing  at  Hous^ 
worth  claim,  and  running  north,  including  tw^enty-five  feet  of  surface  on  each 
side  of  the  vain.  This  Vain  is  known  as  the  Yellow  Jacket  Vain.  Taken 
up  on  May  i,  1859,  recorded  June  27,  1859. 

H.  B.  Camp, 
John  Bishop, 
J.  F.   Rogers. 

It  owed  its  name  to  the  fact  that  when  the  owners  w^ere  prospecting 
they  came  upon  a  nest  of  lively  yellow-jackets. 

In  the  notice,  as  in  all  recorded,  the  word  "depths"  meant  "clips,"  indi- 
cating the  desire  to  follow  it  and  thus  establishing  their  right  to  do  so  no 
matter  where  it  led.  In  like  manner  the  word  "variations"  was  presumed  to 
give  them  a  right  to  everything  desirable  in  that  vicinity. 

FIRST  QUARTZ   MILL. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  first  quartz  mill's  establishment,  for  exactly 
one  month  after  Emanuel  Penrod  had  put  up  the  first  notice,  which  claimed 
the  Ophir  as  a  quartz  ledge,  Hugh  Logan  and  John  P.  Holmes  set  about 
securing  a  location  for  one.  The  two  men  were  in  Nevada  county,  Cali- 
fornia, when  the  news  of  the  great  discovery  reached  them,  and  they  at  once 
crossed  over  to  investigate.  They  first  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Gold 
Hill  location,  south  of  the  divide,  and  Mr.  Logan  went  at  once  to  Sacra- 
mento for  the  necessary  machinery.  Of  the  Union  Foundry  he  purchased 
a  small  mill,  four  stamps  of  four  hundred  pounds  each,  with  motor  and 
horse  power  to  run  it.  In  three  days  it  was  shipped  to  Gold  Hill,  trans- 
ported in  wagons  drawn  by  eight  horses  and  twenty-four  oxen.  It  reached 
its  destination  the  last  of  August,  but  the  water  by  this  time  had  all  dried 
up,  and  it  was  taken  to  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  on  Carson  river,  when 
Dayton  is  located.  It  was  ready  for  business  early  in  October  and  continued 
until  the  heavy  winter  storms,  when  it  closed  down,  there  being  no  lumber 
at  hand  to  cover  the  machinery.     The  castings  for  a  water  wheel  had  been 
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ordered  from  California,  but  were  delayed  by  snow  in  transit,  and  did  not 
reach  Gold  Hill  until  the  following  summer. 

SILVER  IN   COMSTOCK  ORES. 

At  first  the  lcx:aters  never  dreamed  of  any  values  in  the  Comstock  ore 
save  the  gold  extractetl,  and  it  was  by  accident  the  fact  was  discovered. 
Among  the  curious  visitors  to  the  mines  was  a  farmer,  W.  P.  Morrison. 
Prompted  by  curiosity  he  picked  up  some  of  the  sulphurets  thrown  away  as 
worthless.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Nevada  City,  California.  When  in  the 
office  of  the  Journal  in  that  place,  in  company  with  J.  F.  Stone,  he  exhibited 
the  supposedly  worthless  ores.  After  inspecting  it  the  ore  was  given  to  J.  J. 
Ott  to  assay,  and  to  say  that  the  results  astonished  them  would  be  putting 
it  very  mildly,  for  the  test  showed  in  addition  to  the  gold  values  of  $1,595, 
the  sum  of  $3,196  in  silver.  Scarcely  believing  the  marvelous  truth,  another 
test  was  made  by  another  assayer,  Mellville  Atwood,  of  Grass  Valley.  The 
results  were  identical.  Mr.  Morrison  informed  those  in  the  secret  that 
there  were  tons  and  tons  of  the  ore  in  plain  sight  already  in  the  lead  opened 
by  the  Ophir  Company.  It  was  to  remain  a  profound  secret  until  these  men 
and  their  best  friends  could  cross  over  and  secure  claims  on  this  newly  dis- 
covered silver  lode.  This  determination  met  with  the  usual  result;  one  best 
friend  confided  in  his  best  friend,  forming  a  chain  of  men  comprising  half 
the  population  of  Grass  Valley,  and  all  this  before  nine  o'clock  of  the  morn- 
ing follow^ing  the  last  assay  made,  which  was  done  late  at  night. 

Without  waiting  for  the  others,  Judge  Walsh  and  Joe  Woodworth  started 
out  early  that  morning  on  horseback,  leading  a  mule  packed  with  provisions. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  entire  population  of  Nevada  county  knew  this, 
and  hundreds  of  miners  left  the  scene  of  mining  operations  in  that  location 
for  this  new  bonanza.  Many  had  to  walk,  with  .their  provisions  and  tools 
carried  by  mules  over  the  mountains. 

News  of  this  wholesale  exodus  spread  all  over  California  in  a  few  days, 
and  when  tlie  first  contingent  sent  back  word  that  the  first  reports  had  not 
been  exaggerated,  the  excitement  spread.  Not  only  miners  but  professional 
men  and  men  of  wealth  followed  the  trail  over  the  Sierra  to  the  land  of  silver. 
Thousands  were  soon  on  the  spot,  and  as  it  did  not  take  long  to  locate  all  of 
the  original  discovery  the  prospectors  swarmed  over  all  the  adjacent  territory, 
locating  every  ledge  which  could  be  found,  some  of  which  realized  the  air 
castles  built  on  their  discovery  and  many  of  which  did  not.  But  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  these  locations  many  had  to  remain  during  the  winter 
in  discomfort,  little  to  eat  and  nothing  to  do.  There  had  been  a  great  ex- 
change of  property,  all  buying  who  had  the  price  when  they  found  they 
could  not  secure  locations  and  could  find  someone  who  would  sell.     Those 
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who  sold  left  before  snow  fell,  and  hundreds  of  miners  who  cared  for  nothing 
but  placer  mining,  left  with  them,  glad  to  go  to  work  again  in  the  gulches 
of  California.  Those  left  behind  had  to  pass  through  an  unusually  severe 
winter  during  which  much  of  the  live  stock  perished. 

The  following  spring,  as  soon  as  the  melting  of  the  snow  permitted,  a 
vast  throng  of  people  invaded  the  mountain  solitudes.  Very  few  of  the 
people,  either  from  California  or  the  east,  knew  what  silver  ore  was.  Placer 
mining  the  Californians  were  familiar  with,  but  veins  of  quartz  were  a  deep, 
dark  secret,  and  all  knew  the  mountains  were  honeycombed  with  quartz 
veins  and  that  in  those  quartz  veins  lurked  the  wealth  they  were  after.  In 
consequence  nearly  every  one  worked  blindly,  locating  every  piece  of  quartz 
in  sight.  To  the  inexperienced  eye  all  the  indications  were  alike,  and  many 
and  great  were  the  disappointments  as  location  after  location  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Many  of  these  lodes  have  been  worked  since,  tunnels  run  and 
shafts  sunk  and  every  effort  made  to  bring  out  the  precious  metal  if  it  exists. 
but  few  have  been  successful. 

At  first  the  whole  excitement  had  been  over  gold,  but  now  it  was  silver; 
the  ore  that  assayed  as  high  as  eighty  dollars  had  l>een  thrown  away  by  miners, 
who  regarded  it  as  utterly  worthless.  The  scramble  was  intensified  as  fresh 
discoveries  were  made.  Indications  were  found  high  up  on  the  mountains 
to  the  west,  particularly  on  Mount  David.  East  of  the  Comstock,  near 
Carson  river,  proved  rich  in  metal,  and  the  territory  nortli  and  south  of  the 
first  find  promised  well,  and  every  foot  of  ground  was  soon  taken  up.    ^ 

Trouble  over  locations  occurred  every  day,  and  in  many  cases  claims 

• 

were  held  simply  by  right  of  might,  and  the  fact  is  often  that  possession  is 
in  such  districts  not  nine-tenths  but  ten-tenths  of  the  law.  Sometimes  men 
resorted  to  ''shotgun  possession."  The  fact  that  there  was  much  mineral 
on  the  surface  encouraged  every  one,  all  thinking  they  had  a  second  Com- 
stock. The  croppings  from  the  first  discovery  looked  as  well  as  that  did. 
lx>th  east  and  west,  especially  the  latter.  Yet  while  many  had  some  milling 
ore,  exploration  generally  proved  them  worthless. 

This  afforded  great  opportunity  for  the  "catting''  of  all  kinds  of  mine 
fraudis.  Nevada  is  said  to  be  the  banner  state  in  regard  to  "wild  cats. 
Many  fortunes  were  made  and  lost  in  this  sort  of  schemes,  and  in  fact  all 
kind  of  swindling  projects  flourished.  The  presence  of  the  "mountain  oi 
silver"  acted  as  a  magnet  to  draw  together  not  only  miners,  men  of  business 
and  professional  men,  but  the  gambler  and  thieves  as  well,  and  one  way  and 
another,  they,  with  the  abandoned  women,  secured  more  than  their  share  of 
the  money  in  circulation,  for  they  openly  declared  that  they  were  entitled 
to  a  portion  of  the  vast  wealth,  visible  and  speculative,  which  seemed  to  en- 
compass the  whole  field  of  operations.     With  the  latter  class  it  was  ''easy 
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come,  easy  go''  while  many,  hitherto  unknown,  by  goo<l  judgment  and  energy 
rose  to  be  kings  of  finance,  possessing,  it  seemed,  the  touch  of  King  Midas, 
whereas  in  reahty  it  was  only  the  force  of  brains  backed  by  industry. 

The  inexperience  of  the  miners  in  ores  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  did  know,  and  they  were  saddled  with  all  kinds  of  expensive  machinery 
entirely  useless  to  them,  or,  which,  guaranteed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  reducing 
refractory  ores,  doubled  it.  Others  were  by  many  wiles  convinced  their 
claims  were  poor  ones  and  sold  out,  sometimes  for  high  prices  but  more 
often  for  a  small  sum.  Many  and  costly  were  the  mistakes  and  experiments 
made  by  those  who  knew  they  had  wealth  in  their  possession  if  they  could 
**only  get  at  it."  But  in  time,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  was  i>uzzling  over 
the  deep  mining  proposition,  Nevada  miners  solved  the  problem  by  means  of 
air  compressor  drills,  jx^werful  hoisting  machines  and  diamond  drills.  So 
successful  were  they  that  even  when  Adolph  Sutro,  using  the  best  methods 
of  mining  known,  started  to  tunnel  the  mines  at  one  thousand  six  hundred 
feet  depth  these  miners  distanced  him  in  the  race,  and  l>efore  he  could  make 
the  connection  they  w-ere  below  the  range  of  the  tunnel. 

This  Sutro  tunnel  was  a  scheme  projected  by  Adolph.  Sutro  to  tap  the 
mines  at  an  average  depth  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  feet  below  the  sur- 
face; at  first  the  mining  companies  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  it  but,  owing 
to  outside  pressure,  in  the  end  frowned  upon  it.  Sutro,  however,  went  right 
ahead  in  the  face  of  all  obstacles.  He  was  born  in  Germany  and  was  familiar 
with  the  system  in  use  there  for  working  deep  mines  by  means  of  an  adit. 
He  knew  that  the  elevation  of  the  mines  alx>ut  two  thousand  feet  above  Car- 
son river,  which  was  only  a  little  over  five  miles  distant,  made  a  proper  loca- 
tion  for  a  drainage  adit. 

Sutro  was  the  target  for  much  ridicule,  and  opiX)sition  increased,  not  only 
the  mining  and  milling  companies  but  the  banking  and  railroad  corporations 
as  well  fighting  the  plan  bitterly.  He  proceeded  calmly  and  without  a  dollar 
to  push  the  project,  and  in  the  end  his  unswerving  perseverance  and  energy 
carried  the  day.  Defeated  in  his  efforts  to  secure  government  aid,  he  went 
to  the  European  money  centers  and  met  with  refusal  after  refusal  Init  in  the 
end  raised  enough  to  begin  the  enterprise  and  then  he  knew  success  would 
be  his.' 

His  persistency  was  due  to  the  fact  that  from  the  l^eginning  he  had  been 

certain  that  the  Comstock  vein  was  a  true  fissure  one  and  l3elieved  it  w^ould 

I  \yt  productive  of  wealth  to  an  immense  dq>th.     He  began  his  plan  by  writing 

:  to  the  papers,  in  particular  in  the  Alta  Californian  in  the  issue  of  April  20, 

j  i860,  calling  attention  to  the  lack  of  any  system  in  working  the  Comstock 

niines.    He  had  l)een  in  Virginia  City  then  only  one  week  and  the  explora- 

tions  had  extended  only  thirty  feet  in  depth.     In   1861  he  put  up  a  mill 
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and  reduction  works  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Com- 
stock.  In  1 86 1  he  petitioned  the  legislature  of  Nevada  for  a  franchise, 
which  was  granted,  giving  Sutro  and  his  associates  the  right  of  way  for  a 
tunnel.  The  official  sanction  of  the  state  was  given,  and  the  amount  of 
royalty  to  be  paid  by  the  mine  owners  was  left  to  the  tunnel  projectors  and 
the  many  mining  companies  interested.  It  took  Sutro  and  Senator  Stewart. 
the  latter  l)eing  president  of  the  Tunnel  Company,  eight  months  to  persuade 
the  mine  managers  to  enter  into  some  agreement  so  the  work  could  go  on. 
It  took  considerable  money  and  much  negotiating  l3efore  the  companies,  rep- 
resenting nine-tenths  of  the  value  of  the  lode,  agreed  that  a  royalty  of  tvo 
dollars  per  ton  should  be  paid  on  every  ton  of  pay  ore  extracted ;  comf)ensa- 
tion  was  provided  also  for  the  waste  rock  and  passengers  which  should  go 
through  the  tunnel.  The  royalty  was  considered  the  least  part  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

With  this  agreement  popular  opinion,  variable  as  usual,  turned,  and 
on  all  sides  Sutro  found  people  ready  to  help  him,  even  the  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia. Sutro  thought  that  with  the  act  of  incorporation  and  the  agreement 
he  was  safe.  He  went  east  and  in  New  York  put  out  a  small  pamphlet  ex- 
plaining the  tunnel  and  the  benefits  which  would  accrue,  and  the  vast  amount 
of  money  which  would  be  realized.  They  told  him  if  the  prospects  were  s«t 
glittering  he  ought  to  be  able  to  raise  money  in  California  where  the  mines 
were  located.  But  they  agreed  that  if  he  could  raise  from  three  hundred 
thousand  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  they  would  give  him  three  mil- 
lion dollars.  Back  he  came  and  informed  the  mining  companies.  By 
May,  1867,  he  had  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  subscribed,  many  private 
citizens  pledging  from  five  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  dollars.  He  began 
to  have  hopes  of  raising  the  entire  sum  on  the  Pacific  coast,  thinking  San 
Francisco  good  for  one  million  dollars. 

At  the  time  when  popular  opinion  veered  to  Sutro,  the  title  or  fee  to 
the  mines  was  vested  in  the  United  States  government  and  it  reqiured  an 
act  of  Congress  to  embody  the  general  features  of  the  act  already  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  Nevada,  to  grant  the  additional  privileges  thought  neces- 
sary. Sutro  visited  Washington  and  July  25,  1866,  a  bill,  known  as  the 
"Sutro  Tunnel  Act,"  was  approved.  In  this  the  government  entered  into 
a  compact  with  Mr.  Sutro  direct  for  the  completion  of  the  tunnel,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  right  of  way,  granted  by  the  first  act,  gave  him  power  to 
purchase  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  acres  of  land  at  the 
tunnel's  mouth;  and  also  made  him  owner  of  the  mines  within  two  thousand 
feet  on  either  side  of  the  tunnel ;  this  he  would  have  had  under  the  common 
inining  laws.     The  royalty  of  two  dollars  per  ton  was  confirmed  and  made 
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all  patents  obtained  by  mining  companies  thereafter  subject  to  the  condition 
of  the  royalty.     Some  minor  concessions  were  also  made. 

All  was  not  clear  sailing  by  any  means.  People  generally  thought  that 
instead  of  two  dollars  per  ton  royalty,  it  should  be  six  or  eight  dollars.  And 
just  as  things  were  most  promising  the  Bank  of  California  commenced  a 
bitter  opposition,  to  all  his  plans,  and  as  they  controlled  the  mines  and  mills 
they  forced  them  to  repudiate  their  subscriptions.  The  bank  claimed  that 
Sutro  had  failed  to  fulfil  two  conditions.  The  Tunnel  Company  had  not 
secured  $3,000,000  in  bona-fide  subscriptions  and  had  not  submitted  the 
agreements  to  the  stockholders  in  the  mines  at  their  annual  meetings.  Sutro 
plainly  showed  them  in  the  wrong,  but  it  availed  him  nothing. 

The  real  reason  for  the  change  of  base  was  that  they  feared  the  tunnel 
would  ruin  the  business  of  the  railroad  owned  by  the  1>ank.  The  people  of 
Virginia  City  were  arrayed  a^inst  Sutro  by  the  statements  of  the  bank 
people,  who  told  them  that  Sutro's  erecting  immense  reduction  works  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  would  ruin  their  city.  They  claimed  that  a  city  would 
he  sure  to  grow  up  around  the  reduction  works.  Once  again  Sutro  was 
stalled.  He  could  not  raise  a  cent  either  in  California  or  New  York.  A  visit 
to  Europe  resulted  the  same,  owing  to  the  fears  of  the  war  l>etween  Prussia 
and  France.  He  returned  in  1867  ^^  America  undismayed.  He  submitted 
the  memorial  of  the  Nevada  legislature  to  Congress  and  when  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  mines  and  mining,  Sutro  fairly  haunted  them, 
individually  and  in  body,  and  was  hand  and  glove  with  lx)th  houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  as  a  result  the  committee  on  mines  and  mining  recommended  to 
the  House  a  loan  of  $5,000,000.  Just  as  the  committee  was  to  be  called  in 
the  House  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson  commenced  and,  lasting  for 
months  Congress  adjourned  without  reaching  his  bill.  The  session  of 
1868-69  was  so  short  he  could  not  get  a  hearing. 

CONGRESSMEN  VIEW  MINES. 

When  the  w-ays  and  means  committee  visited  California  in  i86g  Sutro 
determined  to  induce  them  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  tunnel.  The  bank  people 
secured  them  as  guests  but  they  visited  Sutro,  went  into  the  mines  and  sub- 
jected themselves  to  the  terrible  heat  and  became  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
Sutro's  statements.  » 

Sutro  then  went  to  work  on  the  miners  themselves,  and  by  means 
of  public  addresses  and  cartoons  roused  them  to  action.  He  asked  them  to 
subscribe  five  or  ten  dollars  apiece  so  he  could  carry  on  the  work  and  in 
the  end  the  miner's  union  subscribed  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  an  interest 
in  the  Tunnel  Company,  and  that  started  the  great  work,  and  on  the  19th 
of  October,   1869,  the  first  dirt  was  turned  in  the  tunnel  with  appropriate 
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ceremonies.  By  the  end  of  the  year  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet  had  been 
run.  In  the  spring  the  bank  people  sent  agents  to  Washington  to  get 
Sutro's  franchise  rei^ealed,  but  he  rushed  after  them  and  when  it  came  up 
in  debate,  the  ways  and  means  committee,  being  able  to  speak  understand- 
ingly,  stood  by  Sutro.  The  vote  to  repeal  the  third  section  which  gave  him 
the  royalty  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  against 
forty-two. 

Mr.  Sutro  had  l>een  promised  fifteen  million  francs  in  Paris,  but  had 
to  wait  until  Congress  adjourned  in  order  to  watch  his  enemies.  Before  lit 
could  sail  he  received  word  that  war  was  coming,  and  come  it  did,  aiw! 
Sutro  could  not  get  a  cent.  Back  he  went  to  Nevada  and  struggled  along, 
paying  miners  some  money  and  some  stock.  In  Deceml^er,  1870,  he  went 
to  Washington  and  found  the  members  of  Congress  arrayed  against  him. 
P'inally  Congress  agreed  to  send  out  a  commission  to  investigate.  This  com- 
mission after  examination  did  not  consider  the  tunnel  necessary  for  drain- 
ing the  mines.  More  work  in  Congress  resulted  in  nothing,  just  when  success 
seemed  near.  Sutro  concluded  to- pin  his  faith  to  others  and  the  money  t" 
complete  the  tunnel  came  from  capitalists.  Sutro  secured  a  cast-iron  cantrac: 
with  the  mining  comi)anies,  who  signed  it  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  raised  very 
little  money  in  London  or  Paris,  but  on  the  strength  of  his  contracts  got  most 
of  it  from  the  McColmont  Brothers  of  Scotland.  When  the  tunnel  was  conv 
pleted  its  utility  was  quickly  shown ;  it  was  intendefl  not  only  to  v^entilate 
and  drain  the  mines  and  transport  the  ores  to  where  they  could  be  treated 
cheaply,  but  to  serve  as  a  channel  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
suj^lies. 

It  did  not  meet  with  the  exi:)ectations  of  the  projector,  for  no  rich  ore 
bodies  were  uncovered  and  as  a  means  of  ventilation  it  failed.  Its  greatest 
benefit  was  the  increased  facilities  aflforded  for  the  drainage  of  the  mines. 
But  it  stands  a  monument  not  only  to  Adolph  Sutro,  but  to  perseverance  and 
pluck  and  the  determination  which  does  not  know  when  it  is  beaten.  Sutir» 
resigned  in  1879  ^^  superintendent  of  the  company,  disiK)sing  of  his  stock 
at  the  same  time  a  wealthy  man, — wealth  which  no  one  begrudged  him. 

INVENTION   OF  '^SQUARE  SETS." 

It  was  really  to  the  Comstock  Lode  that  the  world  of  mining  is  indebtcJ 
for  the  system  now  in  universal  use  of  timl^ering  mines  containing  im- 
mense ore  bodies  of  great  width,  for  it  was  invented  for  the  mine  by  Philipf 
Deidesheimer.  He  was  brought  there  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  invent 
some  plan  to  work  the  mines,  and  after  devoting  three  weeks  to  experiment? 
succeeded  beyond  expectations.  It  was  in  the  Ophir  mine  he  achieved  success. 
and  soon  the  system  was  intro<luced  all  through  the  Comstock.     He  was  td' 
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busy  to  patent  his  invention,  and  thus  lost  a  great  fortune  for  himself,  though 
the  mining  world  is  the  gainer. 

Numerous  improvements  were  also  introduced  at  this  mine  by  W.  H. 
Patton,  who  foresaw  and  overcame  the  difficulty  of  placing  machinery  in 
the  lower  levels.  The  works  and  machinery  installed  by  him  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  in  the  world. 

All  through  the  rigorous  winter  of  1859,  one  of  the  most  severe  ever 
encountered  by  the  people  of  Nevada,  the  residents  of  California  were  wait- 
ing for  the  snow  to  melt  in  order  to  invade  the  land  of  Comstock,  and 
they  chafed  at  the  long  winter,  almost  as  much  as  the  people  who  were  ex- 
periencing its  discomforts.  As  spring  drew  near  at  last,  the  excitement 
instead  of  abating  grew  with  delay  until  a  large  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion was  waiting  anxiously  to  rush  in.  Many  would  not  wait  for  the  snow  to 
disappear  but  lx)ldly  forced  the  trails,  after  having  to  walk  their  mules  over 
blankets  laid  on  the  snow  to  prevent  their  sinking  in.  John  H.  Kinkead, 
later  governor  of  Nevada,  shipped  the  first  goods  in  this  way.  The  mer- 
chants of  California  knew  they  would  obtain  high  prices  for  all  goods  they 
could  get  in,  not  only  because  it  was  a  new  mining  camp  in  remote  regions 
but  also  because  of  the  severe  winter  which  had  reduced  everyone's  larder 
to  the  lowest  possible  ebb. 

It  w^as  not  long  before  the  larger  percentage  of  the  ix>pulation  of  Cali- 
fornia was  anxious  to  reach  Nevada,  and  while  many  rode  on  horseback  and 
an  equal  number  walked,  many  came  through  in  vehicles,  sleighs  and  even 
stage  coaches.  The  snow  at  this  time  was  in  some  places  sixty  feet  in  depth. 
When  they  reached  their  goal  it  was  to  find  that  only  the  first  influx  could 
l)e  housed.  Many  suflfered  from  the  cokl,  but  as  soon  as  the  atmosphere 
warmed  up  a  little  building  commenced  in  every  direction;  but  by  that  time 
many  had  become  so  accustomed  to  camping  out  that  they  continued  that 
nomadic  existence  all  summer.  ' 

The  bona-fide  miners  were  soon  at  work  and  by  dint  of  watching  them 
many  tenderfeet  were  enabled  to  work,  too,  at  mining,  and  soon  all  were 
as  busy  as  the  beavers.  As  they  delved  into  Gold  Hill  and  came  close  to  the 
main  ledge,  the  quartz  l^ecame  so  firm  that  they  had  to  pulverize  it  in  order 
to  obtain  the  gold,  and  sulphurets  required  like  treatment.  To  do  this  the 
Mexican  grinding  apparatus  known  as  arrastra  was  used.  This  was  not 
such  an  easy  thing  to  make,  for  after  digging  the  hole  five  to  eight  feet 
across  and  two  feet  deep  and  setting  a  pc:>st  four  to  five  inches  in  diameter 
in  the  center,  firmly  embedded,  the  whole  thing  had  to  lined  with  hard  rocks 
.so  as  to  be  entirely  water  tight.  The  cementing  of  the  rocks  together  had 
to  be  done  with  stiff  clay.  Just  the  right  quantity  of  water  had  to  be  used, 
for  if  too  little  the  fine  particles  of  ore  would  not  settle  to  the  bottom,  and 
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if  too  much  they  would  be  washed  out.  It  was  worked  by  horse  power,  a 
sweep  being  attached  to  the  center  beam,  with  an  arm  reaching  some  four 
feet,  to  which  two  or  four  horses- were  attached.  The  stones  which  did  the 
grinding  were  attached  to  the  sweep  with  chains  or  ropes,  and  by  being 
dragged  slowly  around  in  a  circle  reduced  every  inch  of  quartz  to  a  pulp 
or  paste.  The  gold  and  silver,  having  amalgamated  with  the  quicksilver  used 
for  that  purix)se,  was  found  when  the  grinding  was  done  at  the  bottom  or 
in  the  clay  seams.  The  precious  metals  were  then  secured  from  the  amalgam 
by  retorting.  Where  it  was  difficult  to  bring  in  machinery  this  was  con- 
sidered the  cheapest  way  to  reduce  the  ores. 

FIRST  REDUCTION   WORK. 

A  number  of  these  arrastras  were  in  use,  some  of  se\'eral  tons  capacity  per 
day.  Woodworth  and  Hastings  had  two  of  them  running  by  horse  power  on 
the  Carson  river  in  the  fall  of  1859,  each  of  which  turned  out  three  tons 
daily.  An  arastre  was  used  at  first  on  the  Comstock  Lode  to  reduce  ore, 
and  there  was  one  near  the  spring  at  Gold  Hill  at  the  same  time.  Logan 
and  Holmes  soon  established  their  four-stamp  horse  power  battery  at  Day- 
ton and  that  constituted  the  reduction  equipment  of  Nevada   in  the  year 

1859. 

Even  this  primitive  way  was  Ijetter  than  shipping  the  ore  to  San  Fran- 
cisco as  was  done  at  first  and  paying  twenty-five  and  thirty  cents  per  pound 
to  have  it  carried  over  the  mountains  on  pack  animals.  At  first  no  one 
would  believe  that  the  ore  could  be  worked  there,  and  finally  when  it  was 
decided  it  could  be,  no  one  would  try  anything  but  dry  crushing.  The  "wet 
crushing''  was  not  tried  for  some  time.  * 

Dr.  E.  B.  Harris,  of  Virginia  City,  later  one  of  the  prominent  citizens 
of  Nevada,  carefully  studied  the  situation,  and  became  convinced  of  the 
richness  of  Gold  Hill.  After  making  arrangements  to  erect  a  mill  in  connec- 
tion with  Sandy  Bowers  and  wife,  on  their  mine,  the  plan  failed  because 
of  the  interference  of  the  Bowers'  lawyer,  who  was  afraid  some  one  else 
might  make  money.  Harris  then  determined  to  put  up  a  custom  mill,  and 
was  guaranteed  all  the  rock  he  could  w^ork  at  one  hundred  dollars  per  ton. 

After  looking  around  he  formed  a  partnership  with  C.  H.  Goover,  of 
Sacramento,  a  wealthy  business  man.  They  located  a  millsite  cm  a  small 
stream  running  down  from  ''Crown  Point  Pound."  He  brought  from  San 
Francisco  one  of  Howland's  nine-stamp  portable  rotary  batteries,  and  with 
engine  and  l3oiler  to  run  it.  So  rapidly  did  he  work  that  when  the  machiner}- 
began  to  arrive  on  the  20th  of  July  he  was  ready  to  install  it.  On  the  nth 
of  August  he  started  the  machinery,  as  one  can  imagine,  a  great  event,  hun- 
dreds of  people  l3eing  present  to  watch  its  first  o|>eration.     These  witnesses 
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carried  off  pieces  of  the  crushed  rock  as  souvenirs  of  the  occasion.  Sandy 
Bowers  donated  the  rock  for  the  first  crushing,  vakied  at  four  hundred 
dollars  per  ton. 

Harris  worked  with  the  diy  process  until  the  following  October  and 
found  it  a  losing  business.  So  against  the  protests  of  friends  he  com- 
menced the  *'wet  process''  and  increased  from  working  one  ton  to  ten  in 
twenty-four  hours,  besides  saving  about  thirteen  dollars  per  ton.  Others 
soon  followed  his  example.  The  cost  of  working  the  ore  was  less  than  six 
dollars  per  ton  and  one  can  see  what  a  handsome  revenue  was  derived  from 
the  work  of  the  mill.  Others  started  up  mills  and  prices  dropped  until  in  the 
spring  of  1861  from  one  hundred  dollars  per  ton  the  price  fell  to  fifty  dollars 
per  ton.  Even  then  the  profit  was  a  good  one.  The  retorted  bullion  ran 
from  ten  to  fourteen  dollars  per  ounce,  but  as  the  mine  increased  in  depth 
values  fell  off,  the  silver  increasing. 

A.  B.  Paul  erected  two  mills,  one  by  Devil's  Gate,  the  other  below  Gold 
Hill,  and  these  were  succeeded  by  many,  running  the  price  of  cord  wood  up 
to  fifteen  dollars  per  ton,  whereas  Harris  had  at  first  paid  four  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  cord.  Engineers  were  paid  one  hundred  dollars  per 
month  and  amalgamators  sixty  dollars.  Water  was  scarce  until  the  spring 
of  1861,  when  water  was  found  in  a  tunnel  in  northern  Virginia  and  con- 
veyeil  to  Gold  Hill  in  sluices  and  lx)xes  by  Williams  &  Gashwiler  who 
sold  it  for  a  dollar  per  inch  to  the  mill  men. 


CHAPTER    Vni. 
Settlement  of  Territory. 

• 

Third  Abortive  Attempt  to  Establish  Government — Causes  Given  for  Sep- 
aration Exaggerated — Adoption  of  Constitution — First  Legal  Court  in 
Carson  County — Election  a  Fiasco — Death  of  Congressional  Delegate 
Crane — rProvisional  Legislature  Meets. 

Just  before  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock  Lode  the  population  of  Gold 
Hill  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  importance  of  some  kind  of  government 
became  more  apparent  than  ever,  and  a  third  abortive  attempt  was  made  to 
organize  some  form  of  territorial  government.  The  last  attempt,  made  when 
John  S.  Child  was  appointed  probate  judge  and  called  a  special  election 
on  the  30th  of  October,  1858,  was  a  fiasco.  In  case  of  unforseen  emergencies 
the  miners  had  no  established  rules  for  action.  A  meeting  was  called  by  the 
miners  for  the  nth  of  June,  1859,  at  Gold  Hill,  when  a  number  of  laws 
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were  approved  and  adopted.     Thos^  bearing  directly  on  the  subject  most 
important  to  the  community  were  as  follows : 

Whereas,  The  isolated  position  we  occupy,  far  from  all  legal  tribunals, 
and  cut  off  from  those  fountains  of  justice  which  every  American  citizen 
should  enjoy,  renders  it  necessary  that  we  organize  in  body  politic,  for  our 
mutual  protection  against  the  lawless,  and  for  meting  out  justice  between 
man  and  man;  therefore,  we,  citizens  of  Gold  Hill,  do  hereby^agree  to  adopt 
the  following  rules  and  laws  for  our  government: 

Rules  mid  Rcgulaiimis, 

Section  i.  Any  person  who  shall  wilfully  and  with  malice  aforethought 
take  the  life  of  any  i>erson,  shall,  upon  being  duly  convicted  thereof,  suff'er 
the  penalty  of  death  by  hanging. 

Section  2.  Any  person  who  shall  wilfully  wound  another  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  suffer  such  penalty  as  the  jury  may  determine. 

Section  3.  Any  person  found  guilty  of  robbery  or  theft,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  punished  with  stri|:)es  or  banishment  as  the  jury  may  deter- 
mine. 

Section  4.  Any  person  found  guilty  of  assault  and  battery,  or  exhibiting 
deadly  weaix)ns,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  or  banished  as  the  jury  may 
determine. 

Section  5.  No  banking  game  under  any  consideration  shall  be  allowed 
in  this  district,  under  the  penalty  of  final  l>anishiiient  from  the  district. 

While  the  alx>ve  rules  were  obeyed  for  a  time,  the  influx  from  California 
soon  placed  them  in  the  limlx)  of  the  i>ast.  The  only  record  of  any  attempt 
to  enforce  the  rules  was  the  punishment  of  two  men,  David  Reise  and 
George  Ruspas,  who  stole  a  yoke  of  oxen.  The  jury  ordered  an  ear  cropped 
off  each  offender  and  thev  in  addition  banished  from  the  district. 

TERRITORIAL  ORGANIZATION   AGAIN. 

The  next  well  defined  attempt  at  permanent  organization  was  brought 
about  by  men  who  had  well  defined  political  aspirations  and  knew  that  politics 
without  organization  were  impossible.  They  took  advantage  of  the  strong 
feeling  of  enmity  still  existing  between  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Mormons  to  urge  the  advantages  of  and  necessity  for  a  separate 
government  for  the  latter  class.  With  this  as  a  lever  they  incited  the  people 
to  action.  A  mass  meeting  on  June  6,  1859,  at  Carson  City,  called  an 
election  on  July  14th  following  and  apportioned  the  voting  precincts  for 
Carson  county.  The  election  was  for  a  delegate  to  visit  Washington ;  a  con- 
vention on  July  1 8th  was  to  convene  at  Genoa  and  count  the  votes  and  give 
the  successful  candidate  his  credentials  as  well  as  transact  all  business  neces- 
sary. Delegates  were  regularly  apix)inted  to  meet  at  Carson  City  on  June 
20th  to  select  candidates  for  delegates  to  the  Genoa  convention,  to  l)e  e1ecte<l 
the  same  time  as  the  congressional  representative. 
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The  miners  of  Gold  Hill  met  on  Saturday,  June  ii,  1859,  to  take  action 
on  this  movement.  As  chairman,  A.  G.  Hammack  briefly  explained  the  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting,  V.  A.  Houseworth  acting  as  secretary.  Judige  Crane 
gave  a  brief  account  of  his  labors  as  delegate  of  Nevada  to  Congress.  It 
was  on  motion  decided  to  endorse  the  action  taken  by  citizens  in  Carson 
City  on  June  6th.  It  was  decided  to  appoint  five  delegates  to  meet  at  Carson 
City,  Elagle  Valley,  on  June  20th,  to  appoint  delegates  of  Gold  Hill  district  to 
be  elected  by  the  people,  to  the  convention  to  be  held  at  Genoa,  Carson 
Valley,  on  July  i8th.  Chairman  Hammack  appointed :  V.  A.  Houseworth, 
J.  A.  Osbum,  James  F.  Rogers,  L.  S.  Bowers  and  Captain  A.  H.  Parker 
as  delegates.  Judge  Crane  was  unanimously  endorsed  for  his  able  services 
as  delegate  to  Congress. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention,  elected  on  the  14th  and  meeting 
at  Genoa  on  the  18th,  were  printed  in  the  Territorial  Enterprise  of  July  13, 
1859.  A  copy  is  in  existence,  but  l)eing  much  worn  and  yellow  with  age 
it  is  difficult  to  decipher.  Its  report  shows  that  the  session  of  the  convention 
laste<l  nine  days,  adjourning  until  the  28th.  In  it  are  the  names  of  many 
pioneers  and  the  following  declaration  of  the  cause  for  desiring  a  separate 
government  showing  in  its  statements  some  exaggeration : 

Cause  Given  for  Separation. 

Whereas,  We  the  citizens  of  the  proposed  territory  of  Nevada,  con- 
sidering that  we  have  suffered  from  a  series  of  internal  and  external  evils 
of  so  grave  a  nature  as  to  render  forl)earance  a  virtue  no  longer,  and  be- 
lieving that  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  us  to  take  some  permanent  action 
upon  our  future  well-being  as  a  people,  and  believing  further  that  a  plain 
statement  of  the  causes  which  have  impelled  us  to  take  this  course,  will  con- 
vince a  candid  and  unprejudiced  public,  we  would  therefore  state: 

That  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations  on  the  part  of  the  Mormons 
of  eastern  Utah  toward  the  people  of  western  Utah,  evinces  a  desire  on  their 
part  to  reduce  us  under  an  absolute  spiritual  desix)tism.  Such  has  been  our 
l)atient  suflferings,  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  for  dissolving  all  ix)litical 
relations  which  may  have  connected  us  together,  and  we  deem  it  not  only 
our  right,  but  also  our  duty,  to  disown  such  a  government,  and  such  a 
people,  and  to  form  new  guards  for  our  future  security. 

We  would  charge  upon  the  Mormons  a  gross  violation  of  the  organic 
act  creating  the  territory  of  Utah. 

They  have  declared  themselves  hostile  to  the  Constitution,  government 
and  institutions  of  our  country. 

They  have  refused  to  submit  to  its  laws,  while  they  have,  whenever  it 
suited  them,  claimed  protection  under  these  laws. 

They  have  denied  to  the  judges  of  the  United  States  a  right  to  try 
in  their  court  the  violators  of  the  law,  when  such  violations  were  numerous. 

They  have  so  managed  by  their  legislation,  as  to  defeat  justice,  protect 
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criminals,  and  render  the  laws  and  the  authority  of  the  United  States  in  Utah 
territory  void  and  of  no  effect. 

They  have  conferred  powers  on  their  territorial  marshals  so  extensive 
as  to  render  void  the  authority  of  the  marshals  of  the  United  States  in  all 
cases. 

They  have  conferred  upon  probate  judges  the  sole  right  to  select  juries 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  in  violation  of  all  law  and  precedent.  They  have 
also  given  to  said  judges  and  justices  of  the  peace  absolute  jurisdiction  in 
all  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

They  have  made  all  laws  existing  under  the  embryo  State  of  Deserei 
binding  upon  the  people  of  this  territory,  and  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

They  have,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  declared  all  unmarried  men  in- 
eligible as  jurymen,  unless  they  have  resided  in  the  territory  two  years. 

They  have  imbued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  our  citizens  while  they 
Avere  peacefully  pursuing  their  w^ay  across  the  continent  and  have  deprived 
them  of  their  property  without  due  course  of  law. 

They  have  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  Indians  against  us,  forced  us 
frequently  to  open  war  with  them. 

We  have  petitioned  them  to  redress  and  protect  us  in  our  right,  but  our 
appeals  have  ever  been  treated  with  disdain  and  neglect.  To  continue  the 
connection  with  Utah  longer  we  fear  would  involve  us  in  treason  and  re- 
bellion to  our  country. 

We  further  consider  that  the  danger,  difficulty  of  transit  and  expense 
of  communication  with  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government  of  eastern 
Utah  of  themselves  valid  reasons  to  induce  us  to  form  a  separate  territorial 
organization. 

We  have  appealed  for  assistance  to  California,  but  she  has  declined  to 
aid  and  protect  us  because  we  were  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state. 

Therefore,  believing  in  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions  and  believing 
the  time  has  arrived,  we  make  known  and  declare  our  entire-  and  uncondi- 
tional separation  from  eastern  Utah. 

To  provide  for  and  secure  our  future  protection  we  pledge  to  each 
other  our  sacred  obligations,  to  erect  for  ourselves  a  territorial  government 
founded  upon  the  republican  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  we  will  maintain  and  defend  it  to  the  best  of  our  abilit}'. 
And  we  look  to  the  protection  and  support  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
our  fellow  citizens  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 

CONSTITUTION  ADOPTED. 

The  convention  also  framed  a  constitution  to  be  voted  upon  by  the 
people  on  September  7,  following;  an  election  was  ordered  at  the  same  time 
to  fill  the  offices  created  by  it.  Obscurity  envelops  the  result,  as  no  election 
returns  were  preserved,  but  Isaac  Roop,  for  governor;  A.  S.  Dorsey,  for 
secretary  of  state;  John  D.  Winters,  for  auditor,  and  B.  L.  King,  for  treas- 
urer, were  probably  elected,  but,  if  so,  none  of  them  ever  served,  except 
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Governor  Roop.    The  majority  for  the  constitution  was  about  four  hundred 
votes. 

FIRST  LEGAL  COURT  IN   CARSON   COUNTY. 

At  this  time  the  increasing  population  of  Carson  county  necessitated 
another  attempt  at  organization.  John  S.  Child  held  the  first  legal  court 
in  Carson  county  after  April  13,  1857,  but  found  no  business  before  the  court 
and  adjourned  it  until  next  day.  Pursuant  to  adjournment  the  court  con- 
vened next  day,  but  there  being  no  business  another  adjournment  was  taken. 
The  third  day  when  court  convened  Judge  Child  made  business  by  appointing 
W.  P.  Morrison  as  coroner  and  authorizing  him  to  hold  an  inquest  upon 
the  body  of  John  Buckley,  who  had  been  murdered  at  Virginia  City.  From 
then  until  the  19th  of  October,  when  an  application  for  divorce  was  filed  by 
Mrs.  Rebecca  A.  Bristol,  no  business  was  transacted  in  the  court.  The  case 
of  Mrs.  Bristol,  which  resulted  in  a  decision  in  her  favor,  was  the  only  case 
tried  in  1859. 

Judge  Child  was  determined  to  give  a  legal  existence  to  the  functions 
of  Carson  county,  and,  after  dividing  the  county  into  ten  precincts,  called 
a  special  election  for  October  8  to  fill  the  county  offices.  Despite  the  neces- 
sity existing  but  three  precincts  opened  polls,  and  they  were,  Carson  No.  2, 
Gold  Hill  No.  5  and  Walker  River  No.  8.  The  returns  showed  the  plurality 
of  C.  H.  Fountain,  candidate  for  representative,  to  be  16,  he  receiving  a  total 
vote  of  100,  against  J.  C.  Jones  84,  and  S.  W.  Sullivan  and  R.  M.  Anderson 
I  each.  For  selectman  W.  C.  Armstrong  received  loi  votes,  L.  Drixley  85, 
E.  Lambe  84,  and  J.  M.  Luther  83.  For  sheriff  E.  C.  Morse  received  loi 
votes,  J.  Farwell  84/ and  R.  Abernathy  i.  For  treasurer  H.  Van  Sickle 
received  94  votes,  L.  A.  Smith  85,  J.  M.  Henry  i.  For  receiver  J.  F.  Long 
received  100  votes  and  P.  C.  Rector  63.  Thomas  Knott  was  elected  justice 
of  the  peace  for  Carson  City,  and  William  Justice,  justice  of  the  peace  of 
Gold  Hill.  George  Wilder  was  elected  constable  of  Carson  City,  and  Alex- 
ander White  constable  of  Gold  Hill. 

P.  H.  Lovel,  county  clerk,  certified  to  the  returns  September  24.  When 
A.  Cummings,  governor  of  Utah,  received  the  election  returns  he  forwarded 
commissions  dated  November  15,  1859,  to  Mr.  Lovel.  In  doing  so  he 
wrote  that  there  was  no  authority  for  calling  the  election  and  a  legal  investi- 
gation would  have  to  be  held,  but  as  he  desired  to  aid  in  organizing  the 
county  he  had  forwarded  the  commissions. 

Judge  Child  wrote  to  Armstrong  and  Drixley  on  the  ensuing  fourth 
of  June  urging  them  to  appear  and  take  the  oath  of  office  and  urging  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  some  kind  of  law,  but  none  of  the  parties  accepted  the 
positions  to  which  they  were  elected,  and  the  only  legally  authorized  county 
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officials  in  what  is  now  Nevada  in  1859  and  up  to  August  6,  i860,  were 
the  following: 

J.  S.  Child,  probate  judge;  George  McNeir,  clerk  (succeeded  in  March, 
i860,  by  P.  H.  Lovel);  S.  A.  Kinsey,  recorder;  P.  C.  Rector,  appointed 
surveyor  March  i,  i8(^)o;  D.  G.  Gloyd,  road  commissioner,  appointed  in  Feb- 
ruary, i860;  A.  Kinne,  appointed  road  commissioner,  February,  i860:  James 
White,  appointed  road  commissioner  in  April,  i860. 

Once  again  the  attempt  to  organize  under  existing  laws  proved  a  failure. 

DEATH   OF  JUDGE  CRANE. 

A  blow  to  the  organization  of  a  separate  territorial  government  came 
with  the  death  of  Judge  Crane,  the  congressional  delegate,  who  died  sud- 
denly of  heart  disease,  at  Gold  Hill,  on  Septeml:)er  27.  The  organization 
had  l)een  so  far  j^erfected,  as  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  and  the  election 
of  officers  and  a  legislative  body,  authorized  by  that  constitution,  could  ac- 
complish. Another  election  was  called  for  November  12,  1859,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  Crane.  This  election  is  also  veiled 
in  ol)scurity,  but  according  to  Sacramento  papers  of  that  date,  J.  J.  Musser 
received  935  votes  and  w^as  declared,  by  Governor  Roop,  unanimously  elected, 
from  which  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  he  had  no  opposition. 

After  the  counting  of  the  vote  Representative  Musser  started  for  Wash- 
ington. Isaac  Roo])  having  been  declared  elected  governor,  svibscribed  to 
the  following  oath  of  office : 

Territory  of  Nevada,  ss. 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Territory  of  Nevada,  and  that  I  will,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  perform  all  the  duties  of  Governor  of  said  Territory 
during  my  continuance  in  office. 

(Signed)  Isaac  Roop. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  thirteenth  day  of  Deceml^er. 
A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine. 

F.  M.   Preston, 
U.  S.  Commissioner,  Second  Judicial  District,  U.  T. 

PROVISIONAL    LEGISLATURE    MEETS. 

On  the  evening  of  December  15,  1859,  ^he  first  legislature  of  the  new 
territory  of  Nevada  met  and  organized  at  Genoa,  at  the  house  of  G.  D.  Blake. 
O.  H.  Pierson,  of  Carson  City,  was  elected  speaker;  H.  S.  Thompson,  clerk, 
and  J.  H.  McDougal,  sergeant-at-arms. 

A  number  of  resolutions  were  passed  and  a  committee  of  three  was 
apix)nited  to  draft  a  memorial  to  Congress  to  expedite  the  organization  of 
the  new  territory.     Governor  Roop  delivered  his  message  amid   great  en- 
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thusiasni.     The  legislature  then  adjourned  until  the  first  Monday  in  July, 
i860. 

After  adjournment  Mr.  Roop  continueil  to  act  as  governor,  most  of  his 
official  acts  being  connected  with  the  warring  Indians  and  the  trouble  they 
caused  in  Nevada.  The  only  documentary  evidence  of  his  ever  exeucising 
his  authority  as  governor  was  the  issuance  of  the  following  military  com- 
mission to  M.  S.  Thompson,  later  state  senator  from  Humboldt  county : 

Nevada  Territory, 

SusANViLLE,  February  i,  i860. 
I.  Isaac  Roop,  provisional  governor  of  Nevada  territory,  do  hereby 
appoint  M.  S.  Thomi>son  as  my  aid-de-camp  to  rank  as  colonel  of  cavalry, 
with  pay  and  rations  as  such:  this  appointment  to  take  effect  from  date.  In 
testimony  whereof,  I  have  this  day  and  date  aflfixed  my  private  seal,  there 
lieing  no  public  seal  provided. 

Isaac  Roop,  Governor. 
L.  S, 

Mr.  Musser  while  in  Washington  found  that  he  could  not  obtain  im- 
mediate legislation  favorable  to  his  constituents,  andi  so  he  returned  to 
Carson  county.  His  work  there,  however,  bore  good  fruit,  for  there  was 
a  growing  sentiment  in  Congress  against  leaving  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  under  Mormon  control.  This  feeling  in  Washington  was  intensified 
by  the  development  of  the  Comstock  and  the  subsequent  immense  increase 
in  ix)pulation.  The  breaking  out  of  the  southern  rebellion  further  increased 
that  feeling  and  on  March  2,  1861,  the  congressional  act  created  the  terri- 
tory of  Nevada,  thus  crowning  with  success  the  ofttime  foiled  attempts  to 
secure  a  separate  government. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Territory  of  Nevada. 


Nye  Commissioned  Governor  of  Territory — Officers  Appointed  by  Him  in 
State  and  County — Establishment  of  Judicial  Districts — Civil  and  Crim- 
inal Codes — Division  of  Counties — The  State  Constitution — Its  First 
Defeat  and  Subsequent  Victory — Eflforts  to'  Remove  Unpopular  Judi- 
ciary— Conditions  of  i860. 

Details  have  l^een  given  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  Judge  Child, 
in  his  eflforts  to  both  hold  elections  and  then  prevail  upon  the  men  elected 
to  fill  the  positions  waiting  for  them.  He  tried  again  in  i860,  on  August 
6th.  Carson,  St.  Mary's  and  Humboldt  counties  were  jointly  entitled  to 
one  member  in  the  legislature.     At  this  last  election  the  offices  of  sheriff. 
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selectmen,  treasurer,  surveyor  and  member  of  the  legislature  were  filled  for 
Carson  countv. 

Undeterred  bv  the  .lack  of  business  at  the  last  session  of  court,  sonie 
three  years  l^efore.  Judge  Child  convened  the  first  session  of  the  county 
court^of  Carson  on  Septeml)er  3,  i860.  His  court,  with  the  three  selectmen, 
transacted  the  business  usually  done  by  a  Ixxird  of  supervisors  or  coiuity 
commissioners.  The  first  transaction,  recorded  on  the  loth,  was  the  repudia- 
tion of  all  county  debts  and  the  cancelling  of  all  county  script.  Business 
soon  jjoured  in:  i)etitions  of  all  kinds,  for  franchises  of  all  kinds,  from  rail- 
roads to  toll  bridges. 

COURT  HOUSE  PROVIDED. 

The  need  for  a  court  house  being  imperative,  the  court,  in  September, 
authorizeil  the  building  of  one,  or  rather  the  completion  of  one  at  Genoa. 
Seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  to  be  expended  on  finishing  and  fur- 
nishing. It  was  not  much  of  a  building,  in  fact  an  old  building  repaired, 
thirty  by  sixty  feet  and  one  and  a  half  stories  in  height.  It  was  here  Judge 
Cradelbaugh  held  the  first  session  of  the  United  States  district  court 
He  had  to  crawl  up  a  ladder  to  reach  the  court  room,  but  later  steps  were 
built. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  creating  of  the  territory  of  Nevada  the  country 
had  been  enveloped  in  legal  shadows  which  soon,  under  the  pressure  of  a 
new  system  of  laws,  passed  away  forever. 

Governor  Nye  applied  the  new  system  of  laws  to  the  old  subdivisions 
as  in  existence  under  Utah,  and  w^hen  the  legislature  met  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1861,  Nevada  was  segregated  into  nine  counties,  but  there  was 
no  Carson  or  St.  Mary  county.  The  records  of  these  were  turned  over  to 
the  secretary  of  state. 

NYE  COMMISSIONED  GOVERNOR. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  1861,  James  W.  Nye,  of  Madison  county,  New 
York,  was  commissioned  governor  of  Nevada  territory,  and  the  legislature 
was  soon  convened.  Governor  Nye,  in  his  first  proclamation,  in  July,  1861, 
announced  the  appointment  of  various  officers  as  follow^s : 

To  All  IV/wm  It  May  Concern: 

JVIwrcas,  By  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  en- 
titled, **An  Act  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Nevada,''  approved  March  2, 
i86i,  a  true  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  a  Government  was  created 
over  all  the  country  described  in  said  Act,  to  be  called  the  "Territory  of  Ne- 
vada" ;  and,  whereas,  the  following  named  officers  have  been  duly  appointed 
and  commissioned  under  said  act  as  officers  of  said  Government,  viz. : 
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James  W.  Xye,  Governor  of  said  Territory,  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Militia  thereof  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  therein ;  Orion  Clemens, 
Secretary  of  said  Territory';  George  Turner,  Chief  Justice,  and  Horatio  M. 
Jones  and  Gordpn  X.  Mott,  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
said  Territory,  and  to  act  as  Judges  of  the  District  Court  for  said  Territory; 
Benjamin  B.  Bunker,  Attorney  of  the  United  States  for  said  Territory;  D. 
Bates,  Marshal  of  the  United  States  for  said  Territorj';  and  John  W.  North, 
Surveyor  General  for  said  Territory;  and  the  said  Governor  and  the  other 
officers  having  assumed  the  duties  of  their  said  offices  according  to  law, 
said  Territorial  government  is  hereby  declared  to  be  organized  and  estab- 
lished and  all  persons  are  enjoined  to  conform  to,  respect,  and  obey  the  laws 
thereof  accordingly. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  Territory  this  eleventh  day 
of  July,  A.  D.  1861,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  eighty-fifth. 

James  W.  Nye, 
Governor  of  Nevada  Territory. 

'^  The  succeeding  officers  were  appointed  as  follows:  United  States  at- 
torney, Theodore  Edwards,  August  31,  1863;  judge  of  the  first  district  court, 
John  W.  North,  October  2,  1863;  assistant  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
Powhaton  B.  Locke,  October  14,  1863. 

OFFICERS  APPOINTED  BY  NYE. 

Warden  of  prison,  Abraham  Curry,  January  i,  1862;  treasurer,  John 
H.  Kinkead,  February  i,  1862;  auditor,  Perry  G.  Child,  February  i,  1862 
(Child  resigned  and  W.  W.  Rose  was  appointed  September  8,  1863)  ;  school 
superintendent,  William  G.  Blakely,  February  24,  1862;  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  for  two  years,  A.  F.  White,  December  24,  1863. 

CARSON  COUNTY  APPOINTMENTS. 

During  the  year  1861  Governor  Nye  made  the  following  appointments 
for  Carson  county:  Probate  judge,  L.  W.  Ferris,  Virginia  City,  July  29; 
clerk.  Nelson  W.  Winton,  Virginia  City,  July  29;  recorder,  Samuel  D.  King, 
July  29;  district  attorney,  Marcus  D.  Larrowe,  August  12;  county  surveyor, 
S.  H.  Marlette,  August  14;  treasurer,  Alfred  Helm,  August  20;  selectmen, 
J.  Williams  and  Chauncy  N.  Noteware,  George  W.  Greer,  July  31;  John  F. 
Long,  September  2. 

JUDICIAL  DISTRICTS  ESTABLISHED. 

A  peculiar  division  was  made  of  the  judicial  districts  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  Governor  Nye  on  July  17.  Gordon  N.  Mott  was  assigned  to  Dis- 
trict No.  i;  this  included  all  of  Carson  county  lying  west  of  the  ii8th  de- 
gree of  longitude;  as  it  embraced  what  is  now  Douglas,  Storey,  Washoe, 
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Onnsby,  Lyon  and  most  of  Churchill  counties,  practically  all  of  the  white 
l)opulation  of  the  territory  was  in  it. 

Chief  Judge  Turner  was  assigned  to  the  second  district ;  this  embraced 
that  jjart  of  the  territory  lying  east  of  District  No.  i  and  l^etween  the  117th 
and  1 18th  degree  of  longitude.  This  district  was  inhabited  by  whites  at 
the  stage  stations,  and  Pah-Utes  and  Shoshones  comprised  the  rest  of  the 
population. 

Judge  H.  M.  Jones  was  assigned  to  District  No.  3.  This  included  all 
the  territory  lying  east  of  the  117th  degree  of  longitude.  In  this  district 
were  a  few  stage  stations  and  a  number  of  Gosh-Ute  and  Shoshone  Indians. 

The  pnxrlamations  stated  that  the  court  of  the  first  district  would  be 
in  session  two  weeks,  commencing  at  Virginia  City  on  July  23,  and  would 
alternate  between  Carson  and  Virginia  City.  The  times  and  places  for  hold- 
ing terms  of  the  district  court  in  the  second  and  third  districts  were  t6  be 
designated  in  a  subsequent  proclamation.  The  idea  seems  to  have  been 
to  insure  the  administration  of  the  law  among  the  Indians  as  well  as  whites. 

Another  proclamation  was  issued,  on  July  24,  districting  the  territor)- 
for  election  and  census  punx)ses.  Dr.  Henry  De  Groot,  of  Carson  City, 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  enumeration  and  the  returns  showed 
a  total  population  of  16,374. 

CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  CODES. 

The  civil  and  criminal  codes  were  passed  in  complete  form  by  the  first 
legislature,  which  was  in  session  forty-nine  days.  The  results  of  their  work 
filled  a  royal  octavo  lx)ok  of  five  hundred  and  eighteen  pages,  eight  being 
devoted  to  toll  road  franchises.    Six  of  these  were  granted. 

DIVLSION  INTO  COUNTIES. 

Nevada  territory  was  divided  into  nine  counties  by  an  act  approved 
Noveml^er  25,  1861.  St.  Mary's  and  Carson  were  erased,  the  nine  being: 
Lake  (changed  to  Roop  Deceml)er  5,  1862),  Washoe,  Churchill,  Douglas, 
Esmeralda,  Humboldt,  Lyon,  Ormsby,  and  Storey.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the 
territory  were  included  within  the  boundaries  of  Churchill,  Humlx>ldt  and 
Esmeralda,  but  the  other  six  held  the  most  of  the  population.  Soon  after 
the  division  of  counties  the  two  branches  of  the  assembly  met  in  joint  con- 
vention and  nominated  three  commissioners  for  each  county.  It  was  the 
duty  of  these  commissioners  to  apportion  their  resf^ective  localities  into 
precincts,  and  arrange  for  the  general  election,  to  l>e  held  on  the  ensuing  14th 
of  August,  1862.  At  this  election  county  officers  were  to  be  chosen.  The 
officers  elected  at  this  time  were  to  serve  only  until  September,  when  another 
election  of  the  county  officers  was  to  Ije  held.     In  consequence  some  of  the 
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counties  were  more  than. blessed  with  officers,  three  sets  in  all — two  elected 
and  one  appointed. 

CONDITIONS    IN    1860. 

Wages  paid  were  high,  loc>ked  at  from  the  view  point  of  these  later 
days,  but  not  so  considering  the  times  and  condition  of  i860.  Female  help 
of  any  kind  was  paid  on  an  average  of  forty  dollars  per  month.  The  men 
were  paid,  for  farm  work,  three  dollars  per  day  if  boarded,  and  three  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  if  not,  while  carpenters  and  like  trades  commanded  seven  dollars 
l>er  day  without  board.  The  laboring  men  generally  paid  twenty  dollars  per 
w^eek  for  board,  so  they  had  to  make  fairly  good  wages. 

As  can  be  seen  by  the  judicial  districts,  the  population  was  not  widely 
scattered,  all  converging  to  the  several  central  points.  In  Ruby  valley  there 
was  just  one  farmer,  the  Indian  agent  at  that  time,  William  Rogers.  One 
United  States  marshal,  J.  P.  Waters,  said  that  Humboldt  was  the  most  barren 
of  any  land  he  had  ever  passed  through.  That  there  were  no  inhabitants 
except  those  connected  with  the  mail  service.  He  said  the  only  other  living 
things  were  snakes,  lizards,  crickets  and  Indians,  the  latter  living  on  the 
former  a  portion  of  the  year. 

THE    STATE    CONSTITUTION. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  citizens  of  the  territory  decided  that  the 
robes  of  statehood  would  be  becoming  to  Nevada,  and  the  legislature  of 
1862  passed  an  act  authorizing  at  the  general  election  in  September,  1863, 
the  choice  of  delegates  to  frame  a  state  constitution.  A  popular  vote  of  the 
l>eople  as  to  whether  they  desired  statehood  or  not  resulted  in  a  majority 
of  3>656  in  favor  of  it.  The  delegates  assembled  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
1863,  and  continued  in  session  until  Decemlxr  nth,  and  in  that  period 
framed  the  constitution  under  which  Nevada  eventuallv  became  a  state.  Will- 
iam  M.  Stewart,  delegate  from  Storey  county,  made  this  a  stepping  stone 
later  to  the  United  States  senate. 

STATE    CONSTITUTION    DEFEATED. 

Owing  to  political  dissension  and  the  ire  of  disapiK)inted  candidates  when 
the  convention  assembled  in  Carson  on  December  31,  1863,  there  was  strong 
opposition  developed.  The  controversies  were  mostly  of  a  personal  nature, 
but  the  effects  were  serious.  The  constitution  provided  that  all  the  officers 
created  by  it  should  be  filled  at  the  time  it  was  submitted  to  the  people.  In 
consequence  the  political  aspirants  who  failed  to  receive  nominations  for  the 
offices  desired  by  them,  determined  to  fight  the  constitution.  And  they 
did.  Many  delegates  bolted  the  convention,  declaring  there  was  a  slate. 
The  newspapers  took  a  hand  because  some    of    the  owners  wanted  office, 
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notably  J.  T.  Goodman,  of  the  Territorial  Enterprise,  and  John  Qiurch  of  the 
Daiiy  Union,  both  desirous  of  Ijecoming  state  printer.  George  W,  Bloor 
landed  this  pkini.  M.  N.  Mitchell  received  the  nomination  for  Governor. 
John  B.  Winters  of  Lyon  county  was  nominated  for  Congress.  The  fifty-one 
delegates  were  in  convention  three  days  and  a  full  state  ticket  was  nominated. 
There  was  but  the  one  ticket,  the  *'Union  Ticket/'  and  this  was  supporte<J 
by  all  the  nine  newspa[)ers  of  the  territory,  excepting  four :  The  Old  Pah  Ute. 
Humboldt  Register,  the  Virginia  Union,  and  the  Aurora  Tinws.  The  fight 
was  made  upon  the  organic  law,  and  the  opposition  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
State  Ticket. 

SECOND  EFFORT    FOR   STATEHOOD. 

The  next  effort  to  don  statehood  r(>l)es  was  made  when  Senator  Doolit- 
tle,  of  Wisconsin,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  United  States  senate,  authorizing 
another  trial.  The  DooHttle  bill  was  signed  by  President  Lincoln,  on  March 
21,  1864,  Governor  Nye  issuing  a  proclamation  calling  for  an  election  on  the 
sixth  of  June  following,  to  choose  delegates  once  more  to  frame  a  state  con- 
stitution. This  time  no  state  officers  were  to  be  voted  for,  by  its  provisions, 
and  the  clause  which  had  helped  to  defeat  the  first  constitution,  authorizing 
the  taxing  of  "shafts,  drills  and  bedrock  tuiniels,''  was  changed  so  tliat 
it  could  not  be  used  as  a  slogan  to  rouse  the  "|X)or  miners"  to  opposition. 
The  convention  was  harmonious ;  no  bolters,  no  friction  and  the  only  trouble 
was  in  Storey  county,  where  the  contest  was  renewed,  this  resulting  in  the 
defeat  of  the  regular  nominees  for  county  offices. 

THE    UNPOPULAR    JUDICIARY. 

A  change  in  the  judiciary  was  desired  and  strongly  advocated,  both  by 
press  and  people.  So  much  so  that  a  petition  asking  the  whole  bench  to  re- 
sign received  over  4,000  signatures.  This  monster  petition,  for  those  days, 
was  printed  in  full  in  the  Territorial  Enterprise,  and  it  occupied  six  double 
columns  of  that  paper.  Because  one  of  the  supreme  judges  was  more 
than  susj^ected  of  selling  decisions  for  *'cash  paid  in  hand,''  the  people  desired 
to  do  away  with  the  whole  bench.  To  do  this  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
was  necessary,  or  so  represented  to  the  voters.  The  resignation  of  the 
entire  supreme  l3ench  was  brought  alx)ut  by  charges  made  by  J.  T.  Goodman, 
editor  of  the  Enterprise.  They  were  called  on  to  answer  charges  of  corrup- 
tion and  bribe-taking  or  resign.  They  could  not  face  the  facts,  and  resigned 
as  the  attorneys  refused  to  practice  law  before  them. 

The  time  set  for  the  general  territorial  election  was  September  7,  1864, 
and  the  county  officers,  a  legislative  assembly  and  delegates  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  to  be  chosen.  The  territorial  convention  assembled 
in  Carson  on  the  loth  of  August  preceding,  fifty  delegates  being  in  attendance. 
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Of  these  twenty-six  were  proxies;  Thomas  Fitch  was  put  in  nomination  as 
delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  regular  Union  ticket.  A. 
C,  Bradford  was  the  choice  of  the  Democrats  and  Hon.  John  Cradelbaugh 
the  choice  of  Storey  county  in  the  first  convention,  ran  independently,  the 
vote  at  the  general  election  being:  Thomas  Fitch,  Republican,  1,208;  A. 
C.  Bradford,  Democrat,  3,716;  John  Cradelbaugh,  Independent  Union, 
3,781  ;  scattering,  4;  a  total  of  8,709.  The  constitution  polled  a  majority  vote 
of  9,131.  The  large  vote  at  Amador  was  thrown  out  because  of  fraud,  but 
Nevada,  having  adopted  the  constitution,  only  waited  for  the  proclamation  of 
the  President  to  become  one  of  the  glorious  galaxy  of  states. 
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ORGANlaSVTION    AND    POLITICAL    HiSTORY    OF    StATE. 

Redistricting  of  States — Judicial  Elections  to  1878 — Many  Elections  the 
First  Year  of  Statehood — First  Presidential  Election — Contest  for  U.  S. 
Senator  in  1864 — Ashley  Elected  Congressman,  1865 — Excitement  Over 
Attempted  Removal  of  Capital — Senators  Determine  Choice  of  Terms 
by  Lot — Election  of  Nye  to  U.  S.  Senate,  1867 — Fitch  Nominated  Con- 
gressman by  Acclamation  and  Elected,  1868 — Senatorial  Contest  Be- 
tween Sharon,  Jones  and  Nye,  Jones  Winning,  1872 — Battle  of  the 
**Money  Bags" — Sharon  Elected  U.  S.  Senator,  1875 — Dissatisfaction 
with  Sharon — Election  of  Fair  to  Succeed  Him,  1880. 

The  great  day  for  Nevada,  when  the  parchment  making  her  a  state  was 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  was  October  31,  1864.  This 
was  the  year  for  all  kinds  of  elections  in  Nevada:  there  had  been  three 
l)efore  becoming  a  state,  and  a  fourth  was  now  necessitated,  as  the  territorial 
legislative  officers  and  congressional  delegates  could  not  of  course  serve  the 
state.  The  members  for  the  House  of  Representatives  were  to  be  chosen  on 
the  date  of  the  presidential  election,  Noveml)er  8.  1864.  A  full  state  and 
national  ticket  was  therefore  placed  in  the  field  by  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. These  tickets  included  representatives,  state  senators,  state  officers, 
state  assemblymen,  nine  district  attorneys  and  eleven  district  judges.  The 
result  was  as  follows,  every  Republican  l>eing  elected : 

For  Presidential  Electors — 9,826  votes.    Total  vote  cast,  16,328. 

Member  of  Congress,  H.  G.  Worthington — 9.776.  Total  vote  cast, 
16,328. 

Governor,  H.  G.  Blasdel — 9,834.    Total  vote  ca^t,  16,389. 

Lieutenant  Governor,  J.  G.  Grossman — 9,786.    Total  vote  cast,  16,348. 
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Secretary  of  State.  C.  N.  Noteware — 9,839.     Total  vote  cast,  16,335. 

Controller,  A.  W.  Nightingill — 9,842.     Total  vote  cast,  16,309. 

Treasurer,  E.  Rlioades — 9,824.     Total  vote  cast,  16,315. 

Suijerintendent  Public  Instruction,  A.  F.  White — 9,823.  Total  vote  cast 
16,331. 

Surveyor  General, ;S.  H.  Marlette — 9.828.     Total  vote  cast,   16,326. 

Supreme  Court  Judges,  C.  M.  Brosnan — 9,838:  H.  O.  Beatty,  9,804: 
J.  F.  Lewis,  9,826. 

Attorney  General,  George  A.  Nourse — 9,278.    Total  vote  cast,  16,308. 

Supreme  Court  Clerk,  Alfred  Helm — 9,846.     Total  vote  cast,   16,310. 

The  Democrats  elected  were  two  in  number,  l3oth  for  the  legislature: 
T.  A.  St.  Clair,  assemblv,  Churchill  countv;  Frank  M.  Proctor,  senate,  Nye 
county. 

UNITED  STATES  SENATORS  CHOSEN. 

The  next  thing  was  the  choosing  of  two  United  States  senators,  which 
was  done  in  joint  convention  by  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  on  De-' 
cember  15,   1864.     There  was  a  bitter  contest,  amounting  almost  to  a  dead- 
lock at  one  stage  of  the  proceedings.    The  first  vote  cast  resulted  as  follows: 

William  M.  Stewart,  of  Storey  county — }^2^, 

James  \V.  Nye,  of  Ormsby  county — 21^. 

Charles  E.  DeLong,  of  Storey  county — 2^^, 

John  Cradelljaugh,  of  Ormsby  county — 12. 

B.  C.  Whitman,  of  Storey  county — 13. 

Necessary  for  a  choice — 2^, 

Mr.  Stewart  was  declared  elected.  For  the  second  senator  the  vote  stood 
as  follows : 

James  W.   Nye,  of  Ormsby  county — 23. 

Charles  E.  DeLong,  of  Storey  county — 17. 

John  Cradelbaugh,  of  Ormsby  county — 9. 

B.  C.  Whitman,  of  Storey  county — 3. 

After  this  result  the  convention  adjourned  until  next  day  at  1  p.  m. 

Mr.  Stewart,  having  l>een  elected  himself,  turned  his  attention  to  getting 
what  he  could  out  of  the  other  senatorships,  according  to  common  report. 
He  sent  a  message  to  Judge  Cradelbaugh  assuring  him  that  if  he  would 
turn  over  to  him  all  government  patronage  which  would  accrue  to  him  if 
elected,  he  wcjuld  himself  promise  that  he  Zi'ould  bt  elected. 

Knowing  the  record  of  Judge  Cradelbaugh  one  can  imagine  how  this 
message  affected  him.  His  reply  is  said  to  have  been:  **Tell  Stewart  that 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon,  than  such  a  senator.**  That  settled 
it,  and  the  next  day  it  took  but  one  vote  to  give  the  result: 

James  W.  Nye,  of  Ormsby  county — 29. 
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» 

Charles  E.  DeLong,  of  Storey  county — 7. 
Necessary  for  a  choice — 27. 

EFFORT   TO    REMOVE    CAPITAL. 

In  the  early  part  of  1864  a  land  company,  with  a  large  amount  of  capital 
back  of  it,  laid  out  a  town  in  the  flat  just  south  from  Gold  Ifill  and  christened 
it  American  City.  The  next  move  to  make  the  scheme  **go"  was  the  offer  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  territory,  a  donation  if  it  would  remove  the  state 
capital  to  American  City.  It  was  offered  in  extenuation  of  this  proposed  re- 
moval, or  was  Jthe  alleged  reason,  that  Ormsby  county  had  agreed  to  furnish 
rooms  for  the  assembly  and  then  turned  around  and  asked  four  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  per  session  for  them.  Storey  county  papers,  of  course, 
advocated  its  removal  and  left  no  stone  unturned  to  bring  it  about.  Storey  and 
Lyon  counties  had  l^een  endeavoring  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  capital,  each 
to  its  own  locality.  They  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  when  the  legisla- 
ture first  met  in  1861,  when  the  capital  was  established  at  Carson  City, 
it  was  forced  to  meet  where  the  state  prison  is  located.  Storey  county 
wanted  to  locate  it  at  Virginia  City  and  Lyon  at  Dayton.  The  Ormsby  people 
had  then  bestirred  themselves  and  by  petition  asked  the  legislature  to  ad- 
journ to  Carson  City,  stating  that  if  it  did  rooms  would  be  furnished,  free 
of  charge,  and  this  was  done.  Quite  a  sum  of  money  was  expended  in  this 
fight,  and  it  is  alleged  that  some  of  it  found  its  way  into  the  legislature,  thus 
establishing  a  bad  precedent  for  future  legislatures,  or  members.  The  up- 
shot was  that  the  capital  remained  where  it  was. 

The  charge  that  the  Ormsby  people  had  charged  rent  for  the  rooms  to 
l)e  free  of  all  charge,  resulted  in  strong  feeling,  for  the  county  could  not 
deny  it.  But  the  citizens  of  that  county  tried  to  create  a  diversion  by  getting 
up  and  circulating  a  petition,  requesting  their  county  commissioners  to 
resign,  accusing  Commissioner  Adolph  Waitz,  in  particular,  of  having  acted 
in  bad  faith  in  making  a  charge  for  the  room.  They  accused  him  of  using  his 
office  for  speculation  and  said  thev  would  not  take  ''No''  from  him  in  answer 
to  this  petition.  Mr.  Waitz  sent  back  a  strenuous  reply,  concluding  as 
follows : 

*'A  proper  regard  for  the  public  good  and  those  who  elected  me,  as  well 
as  a  feeling  of  self-respect,  forbids  that  I  should  hasten  to  gratify  your 
malice.  If  it  \^  your  purpose  to  intimidate  me  it  only  proves  what  I  sup- 
posed was  the  case,  that  you  were  not  well  acquainted  with  my  real  char- 
acter. I  am  not  apt  to  be  scared  by  the  threats  of  armed  desperadoes,  much 
less  those  of  peevish  and  excited  citizens.'' 

The  Carson  Post,  in  March,  1865,  wrote  an  editorial  on  the  subject  and 
in  closing,  said:    *'And  to  show  that  we  are  not  mistaken  in  these  matters 
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we  will  add  that  we  individually  collected  the  money  that  was  paid  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  to  vote  against  removal." 

TO    SUCCEED    WORTHINGTON. 

The  term  of  Hon.  H.  G.  Worthington  expiring  in  March,  1865,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  elect  his  successor  at  the  state  election  on  November  7, 
1865. 

Nevada  had  two  United  States  senators,  but  no  member  in  the  House 
of  Representatives;  three  Republicans  at  once  volunteered  to  serve  in  that 
capacity.  Delos  R.  Ashley,  of  Lander  county;  Colonel  Charles  A.  Sumner, 
and  Hon.  W.  H.  Clagget.  The  former  won  the  election,  as  claimed  by  the 
Gold  Hill  Nezvs,  through  the  agency  of  the  Democratic  votes  cast  for  him.  He 
was  supported  in  his  campaign  by  the  Territorial  Enterprise  of  Virginia 
City;  Sumner  was  the  choice  of  the  Gold  Hill  Neti^s,  and  Ashley  by  the 
Reese  River  Reveille, 

When  the  Republican  convention  met  at  Carson  on  the  loth  of  October 

it  soon  became  apparent  that  Sumner,  Claggett  and  Ashley  wxre  the  real 

contestants,  but  Sumner  withdrew  when  twelve  ballots  resulted  in  no  choice. 

John  B.  Winters  then  came  on  the  scene  as  a  candidate,  but  he  could  secure 

only  forty-nine  votes.     Mr.  Ashley  received  on  every  ballot  fourteen  votes. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  the  convention  took  a  recess,  the  vote  standing : 

John  B.  Winters — 49. 
W.  H.  Claggett— 48. 
Delos  R.  Ashley— 8. 

On  the  next  ballot  twenty-six  of  the  Claggett's  following  voted  for  Ash- 
ley, and,  it  becoming  apparent  he  was  the  man,  the  Winter's  delegation  in 
turn  cast  their  vote  for  him,  making  him  the  nominee  of  the  Republicans. 
Mr.  Ashley,  in  the  customary  speech,  promised  to  endeavor  to  obtain  all  the 
aid  he  could  from  the  government  in  land  and  money,  to  build  as  soon  as 
possible  every  railroad  which  would  connect  the  state  of  Nevada  with  the 
outside  world. 

At  this  time  the  Central  Pacific  had  not  reached  the  state,  but  two 
roads  were  seeking  subsidies,  one  known  as  the  Dutch  Flat  road,  in  reality 
the  Central  Pacific ;  the  other  the  Placerville  road.  Their  advent  was  eagerly 
looked  forward  to,  and  all  possible  concessions  were  made  to  them  both.  So 
strong  was  the  feeling  that  the  prominent  plank  in  the  Republican  platform 
was  the  one  affirming  the  same  position  regarding  the  railroads. 

The  vote  on  Noveml^er  7th  resulted  in  the  following  vote : 

Delos    R.    Ashley   received    3^691  votes 

H.  K.  Mitchell  received    2,215  votes 

Total   votes    5»946 
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And  by  this  vote  the  RepubHcan  candidate  was  elected. 

STATE  ELECTION    OF    1 866. 

The  next  year  these  two*  gentlemen  were  pitted  against  each  other 
again,  Ashley  being  again  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  party,  and  H.  K. 
Mitchell  of  the  Democratic  party.  This  time  there  were,  of  course,  national 
issues  brought  on  by  the  President,  Andrew  Johnson,  The  entire  Republican 
l>arty  was  elected,  the  votes  being  cast  as  follows : 

Member  for  Congress,  D.  R.  Ashley,  5,047  votes,  total  vote 9,^43 

(jovernor,  H.  G.  Blasdel,  5,125  votes,  total  vote 9,230 

Lieutenant  Governor,  J.  S.  Slingerford,  5,211  votes,  total  vote 9,208 

Secretary  of  State,  C.  N.  Noteware,  5,207  votes,  total  vote 8,257 

Controller,  W.  R.  Parkinson,  5,203  votes,  total  vote 9,257 

Treasurer,  E.  Rhoades,  5,157  votes,  total  vote -. 9,239 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  A.  N.  Fisher,  5,218  votes,  total  vote  9,250 

Surveyor  General,  H.  S.  Marlette,  5,209  votes,  total  vote 9,256 

State  Printer,  J.  E.  Eckley,  5,208  votes,  total  vote 9*273 

Supreme  Judge,  James  F.  Lewis,  5,193  votes,  total  vote 9,266 

Attorney  General,  Robert  M.  Clark,  5,193,  total  vote 9,249 

Clerk  Supreme  Court,  Alfred  Helm,  5,193  votes,  total  vote 9,262 

When  the  territory  became  a  state  the  senators  were  allotted  terms  end- 
ing March,  1867,  and  March,  1869.  This  making  them  short  terms  of  two 
and  four  years,  respectively,  the  senators  drew  for  it  in  the  open  Senate, 
James  W.  Nye  drawing  the  short  term.  He  came  before  the  legislature  as 
candidate  for  re-election  on  the  15th  of  January,  one  of  the  six  candidates, 
and  the  first  vote  resulted : 

Charles   E.    DeLong    21  votes 

James  W.    Nye    18  votes 

John   B.    Winters    7  votes 

Thomas  Fitch    ' 4  votes 

Thomas  H.  Williams    7  votes 

Total    57  votes 

The  contest  between  Mr.  DeLong  and  Mr.  Nye  was  extremely  bitter,  as 
the  fonner  had  l)een  for  some  time  making  attacks  upon  Nye*s  work  as 
senator,  esjjecially  his  administration  of  affairs  appertaining  to  the  Indians 
in  Nevada.  He  alleged  fraud  in  this  connection,  all  this  by  means  of  corre- 
si)ondence  in  the  columns  of  the  papers. 

The  day  after  the  alx)ve  combined  vote  of  lx)th  houses,  the  papers  had 
a  good  deal  to  say  on  the  subject,  particularly  anent  the  personal  feeling 
l)etween  DeLong  and  Nye.  In  the  Daily  Appeal  H.  R.  Mighels  vented  his 
feeling  in  strong  editorials,  appealing  to  the  whole  United  States  to  work 
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for  Nye.  The  population  of  Nevada  to  rise  up  and  elect  "The  Grey  Eagle." 
Mighels  insisted  that  not  only  Nevada,  but  all  the  Pacific  states  and  terri- 
tories, and  the  entire  United  States,  desired  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Nye. 

The  San  Francisco  Call  and  the  Humlx)ldt  Register  were  the  only  papers 
opposing  the  re-election  of  Nye. 

James   W.    Nye    25 

Charles    DeLong    27 

Thomas   Fitch    4 

Thomas   H.   Williams    21 

Necessary   to  a   choice    29 

The  day  following  Mr.  Nye  received  32  votes  and  C.  E.  DeLong  25, 
electing  the  former:  the  latter  received  the  seven  Democratic  votes  through- 
out. Mr.  Nye's  term  was  to  commence  on  March  4,  1867,  and  end  on  March 
3»  1873. 

DE    LONG   AGAIN   A   CANDIDATE. 

Mr.  DeLong,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  would  not  "down/'  but  came  to  the 
front  again  in  September,  when  the  Republican  convention  met  at  Carson 
City,  on  the  i6th  of  that  month.  At  this  convention  Mr.  DeLong  made  a 
very  politic  move  in  withdrawing  from  the  fight  against  William  T.  Stewart 
in  the  race  for  the  United  States  Senate.  This  was  to  secure  harmonv  in 
the  ranks,  which  was  becoming  rather  attenuated.  So  great  an  impression 
did  this  make  that  the  convention  passed  resolutions  eulogizing  him  therefor. 
Later  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Japan,  and  here  he  proved  his  fitness  for 
political  preferment  by  making  a  fine  record. 

Thomas  Fitch  was  by  acclamation  nominated  for  congress  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  entire  Republican  ticket  elected  in  1868. 

VOTE    FOR    STATE    TICKET,    1 868. 

The  Republican  ticket  elected  was  in  its  entirety : 

For   Presidential   Electors.    Republican 6,476  votes 

For  Presidential   Electors,   Democratic    5*215  votes 

Meml)er  of  Congress,  Thomas  Fitch,  6,230  votes,  total  vote 11^579 

Surveyor  (unexpired  term),  John  Day,  6,391  votes,  total  vote.  .11,677 

State  Printer,  H.  R.  Mighels,  6,425  votes,  total  vote 11,698 

Supreme  Judge  (long  term).  B.  C.  Whitman,  6,476  votes,  total 

vote    1 1,698 

Supreme  Judge  (unexpired  term),  Neely  Johnson,  6,398  votes, 

total  vote    1 1,632 

In  this  legislature  were  fifty  Republicans  and  nine  Democrats. 

STEWART  RE-ELECTED. 

William  M.  Stewart  was  in  Washington  on  the  12th  day  of  January, 
1869,  when  re-elected  by  the  legislature,  receiving  all  but  one  of  fifty  Re- 
publican votes.'  The  nine  Democrats  voted  for  Thomas  H.  Williams. 
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STATE  ELECTION   OF    187O. 

It  was  time  for  the  Democrats  to  score  a  victory,  and  they  proceeded 
to  do  so  in  the  state  election  of  November  8,  1870.  The  RepubHcans  had 
inet  in  Elko,  on  September  21st,  and  placed  a  ticket  in  the  field,  of  course, 
with  every  hope  of  another  sweeping  victory.  The  Democrats  won  out  as 
foUow'S : 

Meml)er  of  Congress,  Charles  W.  Kendall,  6,821  votes,  total  vote.  .  13,312 

Governor,  L.  R.  Bradley,  7,200  votes,  total  vote i3»349 

Lieutenant  Governor,  Frank  Denver,  6,689  votes,  total  vote I3>309 

Treasurer,  Jerry  Schooling,  6,942  votes,  total  vote , I3»333 

State  Printer,  Charles  L.  Perkins,  6,751  votes,  total  vote ^3»302 

Supreme  Judge,  John  Garber,  6,787  votes,  total  vote  I3»349 

Attorney  General,  L.   A.   Buckner,  6,650  votes,  total  vote 13*277 

The  Republicans  elected  the  following  officials : 

Secretary  of  State,  J.  D.  Minor,  6,689  votes,  total  vote I3»34i 

Controller,   W.   W.  Hobart,  6,770  votes,  total  vote 13*353 

Superintendent    of    Public    Instruction,    A.  N.  Fisher,  6,793  votes, 

total  vote    13,366 

Surveyor  General,  John  Day,  6,902  votes,  total  vote 13*375 

Mineralogist,  H.  R.  Whitehill.  6,711  votes,  total  vote 13^363 

Clerk  Supreme  Court,  Alfred  Helm,  6,801  votes,  total  vote 13*365 

Of  those  elected,  L.  A.  Buckner  resigned  on  January  4,  1874.  Judge 
Garber  resigned  on  the  6th  of  November,  1872.  These  w'ere  Democrats,  and 
of  the  Republicans,  Alfred  Helm  resigned  on  January  2,  1875,  his  successor 
having  l^en  elected  the  3rd  of  Noveml^er  previous. 

coivcplexlon  of  legislature  in  187o. 

Senate.  Assembly. 

Dem.         Rep.  Dem.         Rep. 

Churchill    ^ i  o  i  i. 

Esmeralda    i  i  4  o 

Elko    o  I  2  o 

Humboldt    2  o  3  o 

Lander    2  o  4  o 

Lincoln    i  o  i  o 

Lyon o  2  o  3 

Nye    I  o  I  I 

Ormsby    o  2  i  2 

Storey    i  3  3  9 

Washoe    o  2  o  3 

White  Pine   i  i  2  3 

Totals    10  12  22  22 

An  Independent  Senator  and  two  Independent  x^ssemblymen  were  elected 
by  Douglas  county. 


.    I 
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SENATORIAL    CONTEST. 


Although  it  was  more  than  suspected  that  various  sums  of  money  had 
been  expended  in  the  fight  for  the  removal  of  the  state  capital  and  in  several 
other  moves  of  political  schemers,  the  campaign  of  1872  was  to  show  the 
power  of  money,  when  skilfully  used,  in  encompassing  the  election  of  an 
untried  man  as  United  States  senator,  and  the  elevation  to  the  place  right- 
fully belonging  to  the  man  who  had  been  tried  and  not  found  wanting.  It 
was  a  three-sided  fight,  two  moneyed  kings  of  finance  and  a  man  of  the 
people,  the  first  two  coml>atants  opposed  to  each  other  and,  of  course,  also  to 
the  man  of  the  people. 

William  Sharon,  when  he  first  discovered  the  senatorial  bee  buzzing  in 
his  bonnet,  was  a  very  rich  man,  even  rich  enough  to  be  called  a  mono|X)list. 
With  his  discovery  of  political  ambition  came  to  the  people  of  Nevada  the 
discovery  of  the  power  of  money  in  a  great  political  fight.  Money  was 
plentiful,  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  the  mines  of  Nevada  having  created  the 
so-called  kings  of  lx>nanza,  and  with  money  came  desire  for  political  prefer- 
ment. This  was  the  case  with  a  number,  but  the  two  men  who  came  to  the 
front,  willing  to  serve  their  state  in  the  United  States  senate,  and  who 
stayed  in  the  front,  were  William  Sharon  and  J.  P.  Jones.  Jones  was  a  min- 
ing operator  and  stock  dealer  and  had  many  friends. 

When  the  lep^islature  met  on  January  21st,  following,  there  was  but  one 
ballot,  and  it  stood : 

J.  P.  Jones    23 

W.  W.  McCoy   17 

Charles  E.  DeLong   .- i 

Robert  McBeth   i 

Total    • 42 

The  friends  of  Jones  entered  heart  and  soul  into  his  fight  and  forgot 
that  the  Republican  convention  had,  when  in  session  at  Reno  in  September, 
nominated  C.  C.  Goodwin  for  Congress,  and  that  the  nomination  had  been 
forced  upon  him.  The  Democrats,  becoming  aware  of  this  state  of  affairs, 
lost  no  time  in  working  for  the  election  of  their  nominee,  Charles  W.  Kendall, 
electing  him  triumphantly.  The  Republicans  elected  the  supreme  judge  and 
the  state  printer,  the  only  state  offices  to  be  filled.    The  vote  was : 

Republican   Presidential   Electors    8,413  votes 

Democratic  Presidential  Electors 6,236  votes 

Member  of  Congress,  C.  W.  Kendall;  total  vote i4»993 

Supreme  Judge,  Thomas  P.  Hawley,  8,195  votes;  total  vote. .  . .  14,021 
State  Printer,  C.  A.  V.  Putnam,  8,179  votes;  total  vote 15,008 
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CONTEST    FOR    U.    S.    SENATOR    IN    1 874. 

For  the  two  years  following  the  senatorial  election,  in  which  he  was 
really  defeated  by  Jones,  William  Sharon  had  l^een  laying  his  plans  to  secure 
the  senatorship  in  1874.  To  that  end  he  conciliated  Senator  Jones.  In  a 
public  meeting,  or  reception,  to  Senator  Jones  in  Carson,  1874,  Sharon 
eulogized  Jones  and  thanked  the  people  for  Jones  for  giving  him  such  a 
welcome,  alluding  in  words  of  flattery  to  Jones'  record  in  the  senate.  He 
had  something  to  work  upon,  as  Jones  had  made  an  exceptionally  good  sen- 
ator in  the  eyes  of  his  constituents. 

Adolph  Sutro  had  succeeded  to  the  place  of  contestant,  chiefly  because 
Sharon  was  head  of  the  forces  opposing  the  construction  of  the  Sutro  Tun- 
nel, and  as  United  States  senator  he  would  wield  considerable  power  against 
its  completion.  A  third  party,  the  Independent,  took  the  field.  The  "silver 
tongued"  Thomas  Fitch  was  paid  by  the  Sharon  powers  to  enter  the  lists 
against   Sutro,  which  he  accordingly  did. 

The  Democratic  party  at  that  time  was  composed  of  two  elements,  those 
opix)sed  to  the  Confederacy  and  those  who  were  sympathizers  with  it.  The 
latter  element  was  in  control  and  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  throwing  aside 
C.  \V.  Kendall,  who  had  twice  been  elected  member  for  congress,  and  nomin- 
ating an  ex-Confederate  officer,  Colonel  A.  C.  Ellis.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
ticket  put  up,  the  Independents  selected  several  men  from  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  tickets,  only  putting  up  as  third  candidate,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor A.  J.  Hatch,  of  Washoe  county;  Attoroney  General  A.  B.  Elliott,  of 
Storey  county ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  H.  H.  Howe,  of  Orms- 
by  county.  The  latter  gentleman  declined  the  nomination,  and  the  others 
went  down  to  defeat.  Of  those  they  selected  from  the  Democratic  ticket, 
Hereford,  Belnap,  Ellis  and  Stewart  were  defeated  at  the  polls. 

The  Democrats,  when  they  set  Kendall  aside,  throught  he  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  work  for  the  party,  but  they  reckoned  without  their  host, 
for  Kendall  took  the  opposite  course.  He  was  invited  to  make  a  ratification 
speech  at  Virginia  City,  on  October  8th.  He  accepted  the  invitation;  when 
he  appeared  and  was  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  state 
central  committee,  he  did  not  waste  a  moment  in  prefacing,  but  started  in 
with  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  party  platform,  candidates  and  managers,  with 
some  inside  infonnaticn  regarding  them,  and  made  a  damaging  accusation. 
He  was  ordered  from  the  platform,  and,  going  outside,  followed  by  the 
crowd,  got  upon  a  box  to  finish  his  denunciation.  The  Democrats  forced 
him  from  the  box  and  created  such  a  tumult  he  had  to  cease.  But  he  re- 
sorted to  the  opposition  papers  and  had  published  some  very  damaging  state- 
ments. 
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The  Republicans  had  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  streets,  as  the  Demo- 
crats and  Independents  had  chartered  the  Opera  House  at  Virginia  City  for 
the  entire  campaign.  The  tunnel  came  to  the  front  as  an  issue  and  Sutro  had 
a  number  of  magic  lanterns  used  in  the  campaign,  all  showing  Sharon  as  the 
oppressor  of  the  people,  and  of  course  people  flocked  to  see  them.  Sharon 
worked  upon  the  people  of  Storey  and  Ormsby  counties  by  asserting  that  it 
Sutro  were  elected  it  would  mean  the  ruin  of  both  counties,  as  he  would 
of  course,  remove  all  business  possible  to  the  town  growing  up  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sutro  tunnel  in  Lyon  county. 

The  Republicans  in  convention  at  Winnemucca  on  September  24th,  nom- 
inated the  following  ticket : 

For  Congress,  William  Woodburn.  of  Storey  county. 

For  Governor,  J.  C.  Hazlett,  of  Lyon  coimty. 

For  Lieutenant  Governor,  John  Bowman,  of  Nye  county. 

For  Secretary  of  State,  J.  D.  Minor,  of  Humboldt  county. 

For  Controller,  W.  W.  Hobart,  of  White  Pine  county. 

For  Treasurer,  L.  J.  Hogle,  of  Eureka  county. 

For  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  S.  P.  Kelly,  of  Eureka  county. 

For  Surveyor  General,  John  Day,  of  Lyon  county. 

For  State  Printer,  C.  C.  Powning,  of  Washoe  county. 

L.  J.  Hogle  withdrew  afterwards,  and  George  Tufly,  of  Ormsby  county, 
was  substituted.  Mr.  Hogle  must  have  had  an  insight  into  the  future  and 
preferred  not  to  go  down  in  history  as  a  defeated  candidate. 

For  Mineralogist,  H.  R.  Whitehill,  of  Churchill  county. 

For  Supreme  Judge,  W.  H.  Beatty,  of  White  Pine  county. 

For  Supreme  Judge,  Warren  Earll,  of  Elko  county. 

For  Attorney  General,  Moses  Tebbs,  of  Douglas  county. 

For  Clerk  Supreme  Court,  C.  F.  Bicknell,  of  Ormsby  county. 

The  Democrats,  at  their  convention  two  days  later,  held  in  Carson, 
placed  the  following  ticket  in  the  field : 

For  Congress,  A.  C.  Ellis,  of  Ormsby  county. 

For  Governor,  L.  R.  Bradley,  of  Elko  county. 

For  Lieutenant  Governor,  Jewett  W.  Adams,  of  Storey  county. 

For  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  D.  Spires,  of  Lander  county. 

For  Controller,  T.  R.  Cranley,  of  White  Pine  county. 

For  Treasurer,  Jerry  Schooling,  of  Washoe  county. 

For  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  E.  Spencer,  of  Lander  count v. 

For  Surveyor  General,  George  Haist,  of  Storey  county. 

For  State  Printer,  J.  J.  Hill,  of  Humboldt  county. 

For  Mineralogist.  W.  F.  Stewart,  of  Storey  county. 

For  Supreme  Judge,  A.  M.  Hillhouse,  of  Eureka  county. 
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l^'or  Supreme  Judge,  C.  H.  Belknap,  of  Ornisby  county. 

For  Attorney  General,  J.  R.  Kittrell,  of  White  Pine  county. 

For  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  B.  H.  Hereford,  of  Lincoln  county. 

Spencer  was  taken  off  the  ticket  later  and  Mr.  Willis  was  the  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  su])erinten(lent  of  public  instruction. 

The  Independents  met  two  days  later  in  Carson  and  nominated  their 
ticket.  When  the  election  came  off  on  November  3rd  the  following  candidates 
were  successful : 

Meml>er  Congress.  William  Woodburn,  9,240  votes;  total  votes,  two 
candidates,  17,867. 

Governor,  L.  R.  Bradley,  10,310  votes;  total  vote,  two  candidates,  18,095. 

Lieutenant  Governor,  Jewett  W.  Adams,  9,529  votes;  total  vote,  three 
candidates,   18,060. 

Secretary  of  State,  J.  D.  Minor,  10,592  votes;  total  vote,  two  candidates, 
18,091. 

Controller,  W.   W.   Hobart,    11,019  votes;  total  vote,  two  candidates, 

Treasurer,  Jerry   Schooling, votes;   total   vote,   three  candidates, 

18,079. 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  S.  P.  Kelly,  votes;  total  vote, 

four  candidates,  17,865. 

Surveyor  General,  John  Day,  10,078  votes;  total  vote,  two  candidates, 

17.983- 

State  Printer,  J.  J.  Hill,  9,071  votes;  total  vote,  two  candidates,  18,038. 

Mineralogist.  H.  R.  Whitehill,  9,043  votes;  total  vote,  two  candidates, 
1 7,946. 

Supreme  Judge  (short  term),  Warren  Earll,  9,322  votes;  total  vote,  two 
candidates,  18,064. 

Supreme  Judge  (long  term),  W.  H.  Beatty,  9,932  votes;  total  vote,  two 
candidates,  18,088. 

Attorney  General,  J.  R.  Kittrell,  9,050  votes;  total  vote,  two  candidates, 
18,006. 

Clerk  Supreme  Court,  C.  T.  Bicknell,  9,209  votes;  total  vote,  two  can- 
didates,  18,038. 

LEGISLATIVE    ASSEMBLYMEN     1875. 

The  main  fight  had  been,  of  course,  over  the  assemblymen,  and  the 
following  gives  the  showing  made  by  each  county ; 

Counties.                                                                                  Rep.  Dem. 

Storey 14  *        o 

Churchill    o  3 

Douglas   3  o 
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Elko    o  6 

Esmeralda    2  3 

Eureka    '.  .  .  .  i  i 

Humboldt i  3 

Lander    2  i 

Lincoln    o  4 

Lyon    4  0 

Nye    o  2 

Ormsby    4  0 

Washoe    o  4 

White  Pine  7  0 

Hold-over   Senators    9  i 

Total    47  28 

When  the  vote  was  taken  in  lx)th  branches  of  the  legislature,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1875;  ^'^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^  senator  to  replace  W.  M.  Stewart  was:  William 
Sharon,  49;  H.  K.  Mitchell,  21 ;  Thomas  P.  Hawley,  4. 

PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTION     1876. 

By  way  of  contrast  the  next  political  cainpaign  was  a  quiet  one.  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  fact  that  there  w^as  no  senatorship  to  be  fought  over.  Conse- 
quently, instead  of  relying  on  money  to  aid  them,  the  candidates  had,  one 
and  all,  to  rely  upon  their  own  exertions  and  ability.  Both  parties  nomin- 
ated men  of  high  standing,  intellectually  and  morally,  the  Republicans  at 
their  convention,  August  24th  and  2$ih,  at  Carson  City,  and  the  Democrats, 
in  their  convention  at  Virginia  City,  i\ugust  28th.  The  election  gave  the 
Republicans  the  victory,  for  presidential  electors  a  majority  of  1,075;  ^^^ 
Congress,  Thomas  Wren  defeated  Colonel  A.  C.  Ellis  by  a  majority  of  911; 
for  Supreme  judge,  O.  R.  Leonard  defeated  M.  Kirkpatrick  by  a  majority  of 

of  581. 

There  was  a  demand  for  a  new  constitution,  and  the  question  of  whether 
one  should  be  framed  or  not  was  voted  ujx^n  at  this  election,  being  defeated 

by  a  majority  of  3,941- 

There  has  been  a  change  in  the  politics  of  the  legislature,  which  will 
be  shown  best  by  comparison  with  the  table  of  1875. 

LEGISLATURE    OF     1876. 

Counties.                               Rep.  Dem.  Rep.  Dem. 

Senate.  Assembly. 

Churchill o  i  o  i 

Douglas    I  o  2  o 

Elko    I  I  I  2 

Esmeralda    o  i  2  0 

Eureka    o  2  2  2 
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Humlx>ldt    o  2  o  3 

Lander    i  o  2  i 

Lincoln   i  i  2  i 

Lyon    I  I  3  o 

Nye    o  I  o  2 

Ormsby    2  o  3  o 

Storey 2  2  I2  2 

Washoe    i  i  3  o 

White  Pine    2  o  2  2 

Total    12  13  34  16 

Seven  Republicans  and  six  Democrats  were  hold-overs. 

STATE  ELECTION  OF    1 878. 

Senator  Jones  had  so  placed  himself  in  public  esteem  by  his  brilliant 
statesmanship  that  everyone  knew  it  would  be  hopeless  to  run  against  him. 
So  the  fight  centered  this  election  upon  the  gubernatorial  office.  The  Re- 
publican party  had  many  would-be  candidates.  In  Storey  county  there  were 
three,  A.  J.  Tyrrell,  General  Batterman  and  R.  M.  Daggett.  Daggett  with- 
drew just  before  the  county  primary;  this  resulted  in  an  uninstructed  dele- 
gation from  that  county,  in  the  state  convention. 

Both  parties  put  in  a  plank  in  their  platforms,  regarding  the  railroads, 
demanding  reduced  prices  upon  passenger  and  freight  rates.  The  Re- 
publicans knew  they  would  have  hard  work  to  defeat  the  Democratic  gover- 
nor, L.  R.  Bradley,  for  he  had  become  very  popular  by  reason  of  his  incor- 
ruptibility and  devotion  to  duty.  The  party  was  almost  bankrupt,  and  the 
"bosses"  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  for  funds.  What  really  helped, 
in  fact  did,  defeat  Bradley,  was  a  speech  made  in  Virginia  City,  by  General 
Kittrell,  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  attorney  general.  He  handled 
his  subject,  the  "Big  Four,"  or  "Bonanza  Kings,"  in  a  way  calculated  to 
make  those  gentlemen  uncomfortable.  Sure  of  his  ground,  he  went  into 
l>ersonalities  which  made  the  kings  of  finance  wrathy,  especially  Fair  and 
Mackey.  And  the  bonanza  firm  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party 
and  furnished  the  sinews  of  war.  The  Republicans  accordingly  elected  all 
but  two  of  their  candidates. 

The  defeat  of  Henry  R.  Mighels,  of  Ormsby,  candidate  for  lieutenant 
governor  on  the  Republican  ticket,  was  a  surprise.  He  had  no  opposition  in 
the  nominating.  Railroad  interests  defeated  him.  The  Virginia  &  Truckee 
Railroad  Company  wanted  to  see  S.  H.  Wright  on  the  bench,  and  when 
approached  to  support  him  Mighels  declined  to  do  so.  He  was  told  they 
would  defeat  him  if  he  persisted,  but  he  did  so,  and  was  "slain  for  his  con- 
victions."'  And  one  of  the  worst  things  used  against  him  was  his  own  arti- 
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cles  in  the  Appeal,  in  which,  when  the  railroad  was  trying  to  rq^lace  Cornislv 
nien  with  Chinamen,  Mighels  had  upheld  the  railroad.  'Mighels  had  always, 
in  all  elections,  led  his  ticket,  even  in  the  home  counties  of  his  opponents. 
Mr.  Mighels  has  labored  early  and  late  for  the  Republican  party,  and  with 
his  ready  pen  had  aided  greatly  in  every  campaign  and  in  "times  of  peace." 

The  articles  of  which  the  Comishmen  complained  w^ere  written  by  a 
man  who  assumed  temiK>rary  charge  of  the  Appeal  while  Mighels  was  on 
a  visit  to  Xew  York.  He  could  easilv  have  shown  this,  but  held  that  such 
an  explanation  would  l(X)k  like  "crawfishing."  He  was  oflFered  the  solid 
Cornish  vote  of  Storey  if  he  would  make  a  public  apology  to  the  Coniish 
in  the  Virginia  City  Opera  House  on  the  eve  of  election.  He  spoke  to  a 
packed  house,  and  stated  that  while  he  was  absent  from  Carson  City  when 
the  objectionable  articles  appeared  in  the  Appeal  and  did  not  write  theni. 
he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  repudiating  thtr  acts  of  any  subordinate  on  hi^ 
paj^r,  and  that  he  would  not  then,  even  to  win  his  election.  He  endorse*! 
the  articles  to  the  limit,  as  they  fully  expressed  his  sentiments.  Standing 
on  the  platform  he  flung  defiance  in  the  faces  of  his  Cornish  audience.  Next 
day  the  election  sealed  his  doom,  but  to  this  day  Nevada  honors  the  nienion' 
•of  a  man  who  would  not  lx)w  to  any  faction  to  get  votes. 

There  were  but  two  tickets  in  the  field : 

REPUBLICAN    TICKET. 

Congress,  Rollin  M.  Daggett,  of  Storey  county. 

Governor,  John  H.  Kinkead,  of  Humboldt  county. 

Lieutenant  Governor,  Henry  R.  Mighels,  of  Ormsby  county. 

Secretary  of  State,  Jasper  Babcock,  of  Storey  county. 

Controller,  J.  F.  Hallock,  of  Lincoln  comity. 

Treasurer,  L.  L.  Crockett,  of  Washoe  county. 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  J.  D.  Hammond,  of  Ormsby  county. 

Surveyor  General,  A.  J.  Hatch,  of  Washoe  county. 

Supreme  Judge,  Thomas  P.  Hawley,  of  White  Pine  county. 

Attorney  General,  M.  A.  Murphy,  of  Esmeralda  county. 

Clerk  Supreme  Court,  C.  F.  Bicknell,  of  Ormsby  county. 

DEMOCRATIC  TICKET. 

Congress,  W.  E.  F.  Deal,  of  Storey  county. 

Governor,  L.  R.  Bradlev,  of  Elko  countv. 

Lieutenant  Governor,  Jewett  W.  Adams,  of  Storey  county. 

Secretary  of  State,  George  W.  Baker,  of  Eureka  county. 

Controller,  M.  R.  Elstner,  of  Ormsby  county. 

Treasurer,  J.  E.  Jones,  of  Washoe  county. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  D.  R.  Sessions,  of  Elko  county. 
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Surveyor  General,  S.  H.  Day,  of  Ormsby  county. 

Supreme  Judge,  V.  W.  Cole,  of  Eureka  county. 

Attorney  General,  J.  R.  Kittrell,  of  White  Pine  county. 

Clerk  Supreme  Court,  Richard  Rule,  of  Storey  county. 

The  Democrats  elected  two  of  these,  Jewett  W.  Adams,  lieutenant  gover- 
nor, and  D.  R.  Sessions,  superintendent  public  instruction,  defeating  H.  R. 
Mighels  and  J.  D.  Hammond. 

The  vote  on  constitutional  amendment  was : 

Constitutional  Amendment,  Article  i8 — Yes,  5,073  votes;  No,  337  votes. 

Constitutional  Amendment,  Article  11,  Section  10 — Yes,  3,357  votes; 
No,  91  votes. 

m 

Constitutional  Amendment,  Article  9 — Yes,  2,429;  Xo,  22  votes. 

JONES    AGAIN    SENATOR. 

It  was  known,  there  being  a  majority  of  Republicans,  that  Senator 
Jones  would  be  elected,  but  the  vote  was  a  mere  formality.  His  re-election 
was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  there  was  no  talk  at  any  time  of  another 
candidate.  The  Democratic  candidate  was  Hon.  A.  M.  Millhouse,  of  Eureka. 
He  was  an  able  lawyer  and  stood  well,  but  Jones  had  by  his  career  of  six 
years  in  the  United  States  senate  so  demonstrated  his  ability  that  even  ri 
the  Republicans  had  not  been  in  the  majority  he  would  have  been  re-elected. 
The  perfunctory  vote  was:  J.  P.  Jones,  60;  A.  M.  Millhouse,  14. 

legislature  of   1 878. 

Senate.  ^  Assembly. 

Counties.                              Rep.          Dem.  Rep.        Dem. 

Churchill    i  o  i  o 

Douglas    I  o  I  I 

Elko   I  I  3  o 

Esmeralda    i  o  i  o 

Eureka    i  i  4  o 

Humboldt    i  i  3  o 

Lander    ^ i  o  o  3 

Lincoln    2  o  2  i 

Lyon 2  o  3  o 

Nye    o  I  I  I 

Ormsby    2  o  2  i 

Storey    2  2  14  o 

Washoe    2  o  3  o 

White  Pine   2  o  3  i 

Totals    19  ^>  41  9 

There  were  five  Republican  hold-overs,  five  Democratic  and  one  Inde- 
•|)endent. 

6 
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ELECTION    OF    1880. 

When  the  campaign  ot  1880  commenced  the  Republicans  were  without 
money,  and  a  great  deal  of  political  prestige  had  departed.  The  people  of 
the  state  were  ready  for  a  change,  especially  in  the  United  States  senate. 
Senator  Sharon  had  neglected  his  duties  completely,  not  l>eing  in  Wash- 
ington half  the  time,  but  staying  at  home,  attending  to  his  owai  private  affairs. 
In  fact  his  conduct  had  turned  even  the  leaders  of  his  own  ixirty  against 
him,  they  preferring  the  defeat  of  the  Republicans  to  the  continuance  of 
Sharon  in  the  position.  '  Sharon  refused  to  provide  the  funds  to  help  enable 
the  Rq)ublicans  to  win  out,  and  this  still  more  embittered  them.  He  wait 
out  on  stump,  but  his  speeches  were  not  calculated  to  win  any  votes  for  the 
party. 

Then  James  G.  Fair  came  forward  from  the  Democratic  ranks  as  their 
choice.  Later  on  Adolph  Sutro  tried  to  gain  recognition,  but  in  vain.  In 
place  of  Sharon,  Hon.  Thomas  Wren  was  candidate  from  the  Republican 
party.  Of  the  sixty-one  members  elected  to  the  two  branches  of  the  state 
legislature  only  nine  were  Republicans,  two  being  senators,  W.  W.  Hobart, 
of  Eureka,  and  J.  D.  Hammond,  of  Ormsby. 

The  sad  fate  of  the  Republicans  speaks  in  the  returns: 

ELECTION    RETURNS. 

For  Democratic  Electors    9,611 

For  Republican  Electors 8,732 

Democratic  majority   879 

The  vote  against  Chinese  immigration  was  an  overwhelming  one,  17,259 
against,  to  183  m  favor  of. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  CONSTITUTION. 

Elimination  of  the  word  *Svhite"  from  Section  i  of  Article  2 — Yes, 
14,215;   No,   353. 

Add  Article  18,  granting  rights  of  suffrage  and  office-holding,  notwith- 
standing color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude — Yes,  14,215;  No,  560. 

To  add  Section  10  to  Article  11,  forbidding  the  use  of  public  funds  for 
sectarian  purposes — Yes,  14,848;  No,  560. 

legislature  of  1880. 

Senate.  Assembly. 

Counties.                                Rep.           Dem.  Rep.         Dem. 

Churchill    i                 o  o 

Douglas    I                 o  o 

Elko    o                2  o                 3 

Esmeralda    i                 o  o                 2 
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o 
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3 

I 

I 
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3 

o 

I 
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o 
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o 

3 

O 

2 

o 

14 

I 

o 

3 

I 

o 
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Eureka    2 

Humboldt*  i 

Lander    i 

Lincoln    i 

Lyon    ^S^ i 

Nye    o 

Ormsby    2 

Storey    2 

Washoe    i 

White  Pine   i 

Totals    15  10  7  .43 

The  Democrats  spent  money  freely,  as  of  course  they  could  afford  to, 
and  Fair  was  elected  United  States  senator  by  the  following  vote : 

James  G.  Fair — Senate,   10;  Assembly,  42 ;  total 52 

Thomas  Wren — ^Senate,    13 ;  Assembly,   7 ;  total 20 

RoUin  M.  Daggett — Senate,  i 

LEGISLATURE    OF     1 88 1. 

The  state  of  Nevada  was  reapix)rtioned  in  1881,  and  the  number  of  mem- 
Ijers  reduced  from  seventy-five  to  sixty.  This  was  done  to  reduce  expenses, 
the  sum  total  being  reduced  over  $10,000  per  session  by  this  drastic  means. 

LEGISLATURE    RE-APPORTIONED. 

Counties.  Senate.  Assembly. 

Churchill i  i 

Douglas    I  2 

Elko    2  3 

Esmeralda    ; i  2 

Eureka    2  3 

Humboldt    i  2 

Lander    i  3 

Lincoln i  2 

Lyon I  2 

Nye I  2 

Ormsby    . ; 2  3 

Storey    3  10 

Washoe    2  3 

White  Pine   i  2 

Totals 20  40 


.y 


HOBART  S   REDUCTION    BILL. 


1 

\       At  this  session  of  the  legislature  Senator  W.  W.  Hobart,  of  Eureka, 
who  had,  as  state  controller,  proved  himself  one  of  the  ablest  financiers  of 
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Nevada,  introduced  a  salary  reduction  bill.     This  was  to  take  effect  in  1883. 
Its  provisions  were  as  follow^s: 

Present  Xe\r 

Salary.  Salar). 

Supreme  Court  Justices  (three) $7,000  $5,000 

Governor    6,000  5,000 

Secretary  of  State   3,600  3,000 

Controller ." 3,600  3,000 

Treasurer   3,600  3.000 

Surveyor  General    1,000  i  ,000 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 2,000  2,000 

Lieutenant  Governor 3,600 

Ex-Officio  Register 2,400  2,000 

Clerk,  Supreme  Court 3,600  2,400 

Ex-Officio  Curator  and  Sec'y  Orphans'  Home 800  400 

Governor's    Private   Secretary    3,300  2,000 

Deputy    Secretary   of   State 3,300  2,000 

Deputy  Controller 3,300  2,000 

Deputy   Treasurer    3,300  2,000 

Deputy  in  Surveyor  General's  Office 3,000  2,000 

Warden    Prison    3,000  2,000 

Clerk  State  Library 1,800  1,000 

Superintendent  and  Matron  Orphans'  Home 3,000  2.000 

Superintendent  Printing 2,400  2,000 

Totals    $77,600         $53,800 

The  mileage  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  was  reduced  from  40 
cents  to  25  cents,  a  reduction  of  about  $3,000  per  session.  The  bill  passed, 
making  a  total  reduction  of  $26,400  per  annum. 

JUDICIARY  FROM  '6 1   TO  '78. 

When  the  office  of  probate  judge  was  created  in  1861,  his  duties  were 
about  the  same  as  of  those  of  district  judge  now.  One  w^as  appointed  for 
each  county  by  the  governor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  legislature.  The 
term  of  office  was  two  years.  There  was  no  district  attorney.  The  law^  was 
amended  in  1862  making  the  office  elective  and  a  prosecuting  attorney  was 
provided  for  each  county,  except  in  Lyon  and  Churchill,  where  one  official 
served  both. 

In  1864  the  state  was  apjx)rtioned  into  districts,  to  which  district  judges 
were  to  be  elected.  In  1865  the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney  was  abolished, 
the  office  of  district  attorney  succeeding,  the  first  being  elected  on  November 
6,  1866. 

All  these  judicial  officers  were  really  county  officers.  Often  two  and 
sometimes  more,  counties,  were  included  in  one  judicial  district  as  follows: 
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VOTE  FOR  DISTRICT  JUDGES  OF   1 864. 

First  District,  Storey  county,  C  B.  Burbank,  3,416  votes;  R.  S.  Messic, 
3,443  votes;  R.  Rising,  3,418  votes.     Six  candidates. 

Second  District,  Ormsby  county,  S.  H.  Wright,  687  votes;  two  candi- 
dates, total  votes,  1,276. 

Third  District,  Lyon  county,  William  Haydon,  964  votes;  two  candi- 
dates:  total  vote,  1,232. 

Fourth  District,  Washoe  and  Roop  counties,  C.  C.  Goodwin,  1,063; 
two  candidates;  total  vote,  1,852. 

Fifth  District.  Nye  and  Churchill  counties,  S.  L.  Baker,  247  votes;  two 
candidates ;  total  vote,  442. 

Sixth  District,  Humlx^ldt  county,  E.  F.  Dunne,  445  votes;  two  candi- 
dates; total  vote,  816. 

Seventh  District,  Lander  county,  W.  H.  Beatty,  1,278  votes;  two  candi- 
dates; total  vote,  2,512. 

Eighth  District,  Douglas  county,  D.  W.  Virgin,  462  votes;  two  candi- 
dates; total  vote,  637. 

Ninth  District,  Esmeralda  county,  S.  H.  Chase,  590  votes;  two  candi- 
dates; total  vote,  1,030. 

The  state  was  redistricted  two  years  later  and  gave  the  following  residts : 

ELECTION   NOVEMBER  6,    1866. 

First  District,  Storey  county,  Richard  Rising,  i,8ii  votes;  two  candi- 
dates; total  vote,  3,280. 

Second  District,  Ormsby  and  Douglas  counties,  S.  H.  Wright,  683 
votes;  two  candidates;  total  vote,  1,058. 

Third  District,  Washoe  county,  C.  N.  Harris,  603  votes;  two  candidates: 
total  vote,  1,169. 

Fourth  District,  Lyon  county,  William  Haydon,  465  votes;  two  candi- 
dates; total  vote,  762. 

Fifth  District,  Humboldt  county,  G.  G.  Berry,  153  votes;  two  candi- 
dates; total  vote,  305. 

Sixth  District,  Lander  county,  W.  B.  Beatty,  795  votes;  one  candidate; 
total  vote,  797. 

Seventh  District,  Nye  and  Churchill  counties,  Benjamin  Curler,  369 
votes;  two  candidates;  total  vote,  671. 

Eighth  District,  Esmeralda  county,  S.  H.  Chase,  324  votes ;  one  candi- 
date; total  vote,  324. 

Of  the  winners  in  this  election,  when  the  district  of  White  Pine  county 
was  created,  W.  H.  Beatty  resigned  May  17,  1869,  ^^  take  charge  of  that. 
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S.  H.  Qiase  died  October  28,  1869,  and  Charles  A.  Leake,  who  was 
elected  in  1868,  Ninth  District.  Lincoln  county,  died  in  August.  1870. 

ELECTION  OF  187O. 

First  District,  Storey  county,  Richard  Rising,  1,698  votes;  two  candi- 
dates: total  vote,  3,300. 

Second  District,  Douglas.  Ormsby  and  Washoe  counties,  C.  N.  Harris, 
1,169  votes;  two  candidates:  total  vote,  2,266. 

Third  District,  Esmeralda  and  Lyon  counties,  W.  M.  Seawell,  620 
votes:  two  candidates:  total  vote,  1,067. 

Fourth  District,  Humboldt  county,  George  G.  Berry,  378  votes;  two 
candidates;  total  vote,  731. 

Fifth  District,  Nye  and  Churchill  counties,  Benjamin  Curler,  399  votes: 
two  candidates;  total  vote,  753. 

Sixth  District,  Lander  county,  D.  C.  McKenney,  781  votes;  two  candi- 
dates; total  vote,  1,445. 

Seventh  District,  Lincoln  coimty,  M.  Fuller;  465  votes;  two  candidates: 
total  vote,  800. 

Eighth  District,  White  Pine  county,  W.  H.  Beatty,  914  votes;  two  can- 
didates; total  vote,  1,719. 

Ninth  District,  Elko  county,  J.  H.  Flack,  642  votes;  two  candidates: 
total  vote,  1,211. 

Of  these,  Judge  Berry  resigned  on  March  3,  1871,  and  the  vacancy  was 
filled  by  the  election  of  O.  R.  Lenard,  on  November  5,  1872.  Other  changes 
were  made  in  the  various  districts  and  the  next  election  was  as  follows : 

ELECTION  OF    1874. 

First  District,  Richard  Rising,  3.758  votes;  two  candidates;  total  vote. 
5,962. 

Second  District,  Ormsby,  Douglas  and  Washoe  counties,  S.  H.  Wright, 
1,584  votes;  two  candidates:  total  vote,  2,751. 

Third  District,  Lyon  coimty,  William  M.  Seawell,  766  votes;  one  can- 
didate; total  vote,  766. 

Fourth  District,  Humboldt  county,  W.  S.  Bonnifield,  503  votes:  two 
candidates ;  total  vote,  2,879  votes. 

Fifth  District,  Churchill,  Lander  and  Nye  counties,  D.  C.  McKenney. 
1,065;  ^^^  candidates;  total  vote,  1,831. 

Sixth  District,  Eureka  and  White  Pine  counties,  F.  W.  Cole,  1,290 
votes:  two  candidates:  total  vote,  2,555. 

Seventh  District,  Lincoln  county,  Henry  Rives,  655  votes;  three  candi- 
dates; total  vote,  1,354. 
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Eighth  District,  Esmeralda  county,  James  S.  JamivSon,  248  votes;  three 
candidates;  total  vote,  555. 

Ninth  District,  Elko  county,  J.  H.  Flack,  772  votes;  one  candidate; 
total  vote,  772. 

ELECTION   OF    1 878. 

First  District  Storey  county,  Richard  Rising,  3,510  votes;  two  candi- 
dates; total  vote,  5,708.  • 

Second  District,  Ormsby,  Douglas  and  Washoe  counties,  S.  D.  King, 
1 ,663  votes ;  two  candidates ;  total  vote,  2,922. 

Third  District,  Esmeralda  and  Lyon  counties ;  William  M.  Seawell,  967 
votes;  two  candidates;  total  vote,  1,589. 

Fourth  District,  Humlx>ldt  coimty,  W.  S.  Bonnifield,  533  votes;  two 
candidates;  total  vote,  914. 

Fifth  District,  Nye  and  Lander  counties,  D.  C.  McKenney,  1,039  votes; 
tAvo  candidates;  total  vote,  2,051. 

Sixth  District,  White  Pine,  Lincoln  and  Eureka  counties,  Henry  Rives, 
:>,T04  votes;  two  candidates;  total  vote,  3,862. 

Seventh  District,  Elko  county,  J.  H.  Flack,  1,011  votes;  two  candidates; 
total  vote,  1,852. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Political  History^  1880 — 1904. 

Fair's  Success — Constitutional  Amendments — Land  Laws — Effort  to  Grab 
Indian  Reservations — Organization  of  Silver  Party — Fusion  Party — 
Taxes  in  Annual  Installments — Prize  Fighting  Licensed — Efforts  to 
Cut  Down  State  Expenses — Reno  Incorporated  1897 — Encouragement 
of  Mining — Senator  Jones'  Retirement — Francis  G.  Newlands,  Three 
Times  Congressman  and  Now  United  States  Senator — Death  of  "Black 
Wallace"  and  A.  C.  Cleveland. 

To  the  delight  of  his  friends  and  the  surprise  of  his  enemies,  James 
G.  Fair  made  a  fairly  good  senator,  serving  his  six  years  from  1881  to  1887. 
But  when  his  term  of  office  had  expired  ex-United  States  Senator  William 
M.  Stewart  had  returned  to  Nevada  and  taken  up  the  cares  of  a  political  life, 
so  there  was  no  second  term  for  Senator  Fair. 

In  1885  a  number  of  constitutional  amendments  were  voted  upon,  one 
l>eing  the  changing  of  the  session  of  the  legislature  from  the  first  Monday 
in  January  to  the  first  Monday  in  February.  Another  disfranchised  any 
one  convicted  of  selling  his  vote  at  any  general  or  special  election.  The  third 
changed  the  mode  of  amending  the  constitution.     The   fourth   authorized 
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the  investment  of  the  school  fund  in  the  state  bonds  as  well  as  in  United 
States  bonds. 

At  this  period  there  was  great  trouble  between  the  ranchers  and  the 
cattlemen  over  the  unlawful  occupancy  of  land.  An  act  was  passed  by 
the  United  States  senate  preventing  "unlawful  occupancy  of  land."  It  was 
aimed  to  prevent  the  land-grabbers  from  enclosing  any  and  all  land  to  which 
they  happened  to  take  a  fancy.  Such  persons  were  warned  to  severely  let 
alone  lands  to  which  they  had  "no  claim  or  color  of  title,  made  or  acquired 
in  good  faith,  or  an  asserted  claim  thereto  made  in  good  faith  with  a  view 
to  entering  thereof  at  the  proper  land  office  under  the  general  laws  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  any  such  enclosure  was  made,  are  hereby  declared 
unlawful."  Such  enclosurre  was  prohibited.  If  parties  were  found  guilt>' 
of  enclosing  land  unlawfully  the  fences  must  be  removed  within  five  days. 
Settlers  were  to  be  protected  in  their  residence  on  any  public  land.  And 
any  one  violating  the  provisions  of  the  act  or  anyone  found  advising  any  one 
to  violate  them,  "shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  fined  not 
more  than  $i,ooo  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year."  The  president 
was  authorized  to  enforce  the  land  laws,  using  civil  and  military  force  if 
necessary.  These  arbitrary  measures  helped  the  ranchers  grea^tly  in  their  fight 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  cattlemen. 

The  legislature  of  1885  '"  ^  joint  memorial  and  resolution  asked  that 
the  Walker  River  Reservation  be  abolished  and  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reser- 
vation be  reduced  in  territory.  Since  then  similar  efforts  have  been  made, 
but  the  noble  red  man  still  has  the  reservations  upon  which  the  covetous 
white  men  keep  an  anxious  eye.  It  is  rumored  that  another  effort  will  be 
made  at  the  next  session,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  be  crowned  with  success. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  constitutional  amendments  adopted 
by  the  legislature  of  1885  were  null  and  void,  l)ecause  the  laws  prescribing 
how  they  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  had  not  been  complied  with. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  since  to  alter  the  state  constitution  without 
going  to  the  expense  of  a  constitutional  convention. 

In  the  legislature  of  1885  Senator  John  P.  Jones,  because  of  hi»  fine 
record,  had  a  walk-over,  George  W.  Cassidy,  ex-Congressman  from  Eureka, 
receiving  the  complimentary  vote. 

Political  energy  seemed  to  have  burned  itself  out,  at  least  for  a  few 
years.  In  1882  Jewett  W.  Adams  was  elected  governor  by  the  Democrats, 
while  the  Republicans  elected  C.  E.  Laughton  lieutenant  governor,  the  elec- 
tion being  held  on  strictly  party  lines.  Mr.  Laughton  removed  to  the  state 
of  Washington,  where  he  was  elected  lieutenant  governor. 

In  the  state  election  of  1887  C.  C.  Stevenson  was  elected  by  the  Re- 
publicans, who  also  elected  the  lieutenant  governor,   H.   C.   Davis.      By  a 
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very  strange  coincidence  Mr.  Davis  died  August  22,  1889,  and  Governor 
Stevenson  died  on  September  21,  1890.  S.  W.  Chubbuck  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  lieutenant  governor's  office:  he  resigned  on  November  30,  1889, 
and  Frank  Bell  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  the  day  Chubbuck  re- 
signed. When  Governor  Stevenson  died,  Mr.  Bell,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as 
lieutenant  governor,  became  acting  governor.  Mr.  Bell  was  warden  of  the 
penitentiary. 

In  1887  William  M.  Stew^art  was  cheerfully  elected  to  serve  another 
term  as  United  States  senator,  Robert  T.  Keating,  a  mining  superintendent 
of  Virginia  City,  receiving  the  complimentary  vote  of  the  Democrats.  Mr. 
Keating  died  not  long  afterwards. 

In  1890  R.  K.  Colcord  was  elected  governor  by  the  Republicans  and 
J.  Poujade  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  by  the  Republicans.  And  that 
was  the  last  victory  for  either  Republicans  or  Democrats.  In  1892  the 
Silver  party  was  organized  and  waged  a  most  relentless  battle  against  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  of  Nevada.  And  to  them  hence- 
forward belonged  the  spoils.  Men  deserted  both  the  old  parties  to  cast  in 
their  fortunes  with  the  triumphant  new  party.  And  to-day  silver  is  not  in 
Nevada  the  dead  issue  it  is  in  some  states. 

In  1894  the  Silver  party  elected  for  governor  and  lieutenant  governor, 
John  E.  Jones  and  Reinhold  Sadler,  and  in  1891,  before  the  party  had 
definitely  organized  in  the  state,  John  P.  Jones  was  re-elected  by  the  silver 
men  to  the  United  States  senate,  receiving  the  unanimous  vote. 

For  a  number  of  years  previous  both  parties  considered  the  silver 
question  when  making  nominations;  the  object  of  a  one-issue  party  in  Ne- 
vada was  to  bring  together  in  one  party  all  the  independent  voters  of  the 
state  who  favored  the  remonetization  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i.  Its 
members  were  pledged  to  support  no  man  for  the  presidency  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  stand  upon  a  free  coinage  platform. 
Many  of  the  old  guard  of  the  silver  party  remain  true  to  that  party,  althougli 
many  who  left  their  respective  parties  through  loyalty  to  the  state  have  re- 
turned to  their  old  allegiance. 

In  1900  the  Democrats  and  Silver  men  fused  and  endorsed  Hon.  F. 
G.  Newlands,  roasting  Senator  Stewart  in  their  platform. 

In  1897  F.  G.  Newlands  and  Hon.  A.  C.  Cleveland,  of  White  Pine 
county,  wanted  to  succeed  Stewart.  Judge  Wren  desired  to  succeed  New- 
lands.  In  John  P.  Jones  was  the  choice  of  the  Silver  men,  and  he  received 
the  unanimous  vote,  35;  Hon.  George  S.  Nixon,  of  Humboldt  county,  re- 
ceiving 3  votes ;  7  members  did  not  vote. 

In  1896  an  attempt  \yas  made  to  divide  Lincoln  county  and  consolidate 
Storey,  Ormsby,  Lyon  and  Lincoln  counties.     Both  measures  were  defeated 
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when  submitted  to  the  people,  the  former  by  a  plurality  of  419  and  the 
latter  by  a  plurality  of  641.  In  1895  ^"  attempt  was  made  to  consolidate 
Storey,  Ormsby  and  Washoe  counties,  but  it  did  not  get  past  the  legis- 
lature. 

For  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  state  lottery,  and  the 
matter  has  come  before  nearly  every  legislature  since  1880.  Nevada  has 
legalized  prize  fighting,  and  many  think  a  state  lottery  would  bring  in  outside 
capital  besides  keeping  in  the  state  the  thousands  of  dollars  sent  out  each 
week  for  lottery  tickets. 

The  legislature  of  1897  on  March  16  provided  for  the  payment  of  taxes 
in  annual  installments,  which  proved  a  most  beneficial  thing. 

In  1895  and  1896  the  saving  in  a  reduction  of  salaries  of  state  officials 
amounted  to  $28,495.  The  effort  to  remove  the  office  of  the  surveyor  gen- 
eral to  Winnemucca  proved  abortive,  as  did  the  effort  to  do  away  altogether 
with  the  office  of  lieutenant  governor.  The  consolidation  of  the  offices  of 
lieutenant  governor  and   state  librarian   was  successful. 

In  1897  ^he  city  of  Reno  was  incorporated  by  act  of  legislature,  on 
March  8th.  This  year  the  state  debt  was  less  than  that  of  any  other  state 
in  the  Union,  and  yet  was  near  the  limit,  allowed  by  the  Constitution,  of 
$300,000,  being  $227,000.  Taxable  property  had  decreased  in  five  years 
$8,000,000,  at  the  state  valuation  of  90  cents  on  the  hundred.  A  majority 
of  lx>th  houses  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  state  controller 
reported  that  the  assessed  valuation  for  1896-97,  was  less  than  any  year 
since  1872.  Mines  which  for  twenty  years  following  the  organization  of 
the  state  had  paid  $80,000  per  year,  in  1897  P^^^  '^^^  than  $1,000.  In 
an  effort  to  raise  money  the  legislature  licensed  prize  fighting.  When 
Fitzsimmons  and  Corl:)ett  took  advantage  of  the  license  and  fought  in  Carson 
City,  March  17,  over  $100,000  was  spent  in  Carson  by  outsiders  and  this  in 
addition  to  the  money  paid  for  license  and  other  "legitimate"  expenses. 

In  the  years  of  1896-97  the  state  lx>rrowed  $77,000  from  the  School 
fund.  In  endeavoring  to  cut  down  expenses  an  effort  was  made  to  abolish 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  but  it  had  done  too  good  service,  especially  in 
the  smallpox  epidemic  in  the  Indian  schools,  and  it  was  not  done.  A  like 
effort  was  made  to  abolish  the  state  weather  bureau.  This  same  session 
the  legislature  again  indefinitely  ix>stponed  calling  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. The  legislature,  however,  i)assed  a  bill  licensing  the  sale  of  cigarettes 
and  cigarette  paper. 

The  legislature  of  1897  ^^^o  passed  a  bill  on  March  5th,  amending  Sec- 
tion 2,  of  "An  Act  to  Encourage  Mining,"  approved  March  3,  1887.  It 
effectually  prevented  all  controversy  regarding  title  to  mining  claims  dis- 
covered upon   lands  selected  by  the  state  and   disposed  of  to  settlers,   or 
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speculators.  Under  this  new  law  the  discoverer  of  a  mine  on  such  lands 
can  secure  a  patent  for  same  from  the  United  States  by  complying  with  the 
mining  laws.  It  gives  prospectors  a  show  and  prevents  the  grabbing  of  valu- 
able lands  for  $1.25  per  acre. 

In  1897  John  P.  Jones  was  re-elected  to  the  United  States  senate 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  A  big  banquet  was  given  by  the  Senator  to  com- 
memorate the  occasion. 

In  1898  the  Silver  party  elected  the  lieutenant  governor,  Reinhold 
Sadler,  governor,  and  J.  R.  Judge,  heutenant  governor.  Although  a  nom- 
ination from  the  Silver  party  was  considered  equivalent  to  an  election,  Mc- 
Millan, the  Democratic  candidate,  came  so  close  to  Sadler  that  it  was  at 
first,  thought  he  had  beaten  him.  Recourse  to  the  courts  was  had,  and  after 
nine  months  the  decision  was  given  to  Sadler,  by  a  very  close  margin,  his 
plurality  being  less  than  25.  Orvis  Ring,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, was  the  only  Republican  elected  in  Nevada  at  this  election. 

In  1899  ^V-  ^^-  Stewart  found  it  more  difficult  to  secure  his  election. 
He  had  stumped  the  state  the  previous  election,  and,  on  account  of  his  many 
changes  of  attitude,  did  not  receive  his  usual  hearty  welcome.  After  the 
election  was  over  Congressman  Newlands  openly  charged  Stewart  with 
treachery,  giving  specific  details.  Stewart  also  charged  Newlands  with 
treachery,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  State  Central  Silver  committee,  Sharon,  the 
chairman,  was  removed  from  the  chairmanship  for  having  aided  Newlands, 
his  brother-in-law.  Newlands'  treachery  was  clearly  proven.  Newlands 
had  been  in  Congress  three  terms  and  his  record  had  been  such  that  the 
people  had  learned  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  him.  Consequently,  their 
confidence  in  Stewart  was  shaken.  One  of  the  charges  was  that  funds  had 
l>een  sent  by  the  Republican  national  committee  to  buy  Stewart's  election. 
Col.  Jack  Chinn  having  charge  of  the  fund.  On  January  24  Stewart  was 
re-elected  to  the  United  States  senate  on  the  first  ballot,  the  vote  being  15 
for  Stewart;  6  for  Cleveland:  one  for  Williams  and  one  for  Flannigan.  In 
the  House  the  vote  was:  Stewart  15;  Cleveland  2;  Williams  8;  Woodburn 
one  and  Mason  3.  Assemblyman  Gillespie  was  absent.  His  vote  would 
have  made  it  a  tie  vote.  Charges  of  treachery  were  preferred  against  him, 
and  at  the  investigation  Gillespie  said  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  Newlands 
and  was  not  elected  to  support  Stewart.  Hon.  A.  C.  Qeveland  had  been 
regarded  as  Stewart's  most  formidable  opponent,  but  withdrew  l)efore  the 
voting  commenced. 

Before  his  term  expired  in  1903,  United  States  Senator  Jones  an- 
nounced his  retirement  after  thirty  years'  service  in  the  Senate.  In  1902 
Senator  Hanna,  of  the  national  committee,  sent  another  fund  to  help  Sen- 
ator Stewart  elect  the  hold-over  state  senators;  eleven  were  to  be  elected. 
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J.  W.  North,  appointed  October  2,  1863. 
Powhatan  B.  Locke,  appointed  in  1864. 

Clerks  of  the  Supreme  Caiirt. 

J.  McC.  Reardon,  appointed  in  1862. 
Alfred  Helm,  appointed  in  1863. 

STATE  OFFICERS. 

The  first  state  officers  qualified  in  January,  1865.     Since  its  admission 
as  a  state,  Nevada  has  had  the  following  state  officers : 

Governors. 

Blasdel,   H.   G.,  Rep 1865-1866 

BlasdeK   H.    G.,   Rep ." 1866-1870 

Bradley,    L.    R.,   Dem 1871-1874 

Bradley,   L.    R,   Dem 1875-1878 

Kinkead,    John   H.,    Rep. 1879-1882 

Adams,   Jewett  W.,  Dem 1883-1886 

♦Stevenson,    C.    C.,    Rep 1887-1889 

Bell,  Frank,  Rep.  (acting  from  September  9th) . .' 1890 

Colcord,   R.   K..   Rep 1891-1894 

t Jones,  John  E.,  Silver  Party 1895 

Sadler,  Reinhold,  Silver  Party  (Acting  Governor) 1895-1898 

Sadler,    Reinhold,   Silver  Party 1899-1902 

Sparks.  John,  Dem.-Silver 1903 

♦Died  September  21,  1890,  and  Frank  Bell  became  Acting  Governor  by  virtue  of  his 
office  as  Lieutenant-Governor. 

fDied  April  10,  1895,  and  R.  Sadler  became  Acting  Governor  by  virtue  of  his  office 
as  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Lieutenant  Governors. 

Crosman,  J.  S.,  Rep 1865-1866 

Slingerland,  J.  S.,  Rep '. 1867-1870 

Denver,    Frank,   Dem 1871-1874 

Adams,  J.   W.,  Dem 1875-1878 

Adams,  J.   W.,  Dem 1879-1882 

Laughton,   C.  E.,  Rep 1883-1886 

♦Davis,   H.  C,  Rep 1887-1889 

f Chubbuck,  S.  W.,  Rep 1889 

:j:BeIl,  Frank,  Rep 1889-1890 

Poujade,   J.,  Rep 1891-1894 

Sadler,    Reinhold,   Silver 1895-1898 

Judge,   J.    R.,  Silver 1899-1902 

Allen,    Lemuel,   Silver-Dem 1903 

*Died  August  22,  1899,  and  S.  W.  Chubbuck  appointed  September  9,  1889,  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

tResJfirned  November  30,  1889. 
^Appointed  November  30,  1889. 
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Secretaries  of  State. 

Noteware,  C.  N.,  Rep 1865-1866 

Noteware,  C.   N.,  Rep 1867-1870 

Minor,  J.   D.,   Rpp 1871-1874 

Minor,  J.  D.,  Rep 1875-1878 

Babcock,   Jasper,   Rep 1879-1882 

Dormer,  John  M.,   Rep 1883-1886 

Dormer,  John  M.,  Rep 1887-1890 

Grey,  O.  H.,  Rep 1891-1894 

Howell,  Eugene,  Silver  Party 1895-1898 

Howell,  Eugene,  Silver  Party 1899-1902 

Douglass,  W.   G.,   Rep 1903 

State  Treasurers, 

Rhoades,  Eben,   Rep 1865-1866 

♦Rhoades,   Eben,   Rep 1867-1869 

f Batterman,  C.  C,   Rep 1869-1870 

Schooling,  Jerry,   Dem 1871-1874 

Schooling,   Jerry,   Dem 1875-1878 

Crockett,  L.  L.,  Rep 1879-1882 

Tufly,   George,   Rep 1883-1886 

^:Tufly,  George,  Rep 1887-1890 

Richard,  George  W.,  Rep 1890 

§Egan,  J.  F.,   Rep 1891-1894 

Richard,   Geo.   W.,   Rep 1894 

Westerfield,  W.  J.,  Silver  Party 1895-1898 

Ryan,  D.  M.,  Silver  Party 1889-1902 

Ryan,  D.  M.,  Silver-Dem 1903 

♦Killed  himself  in  the  Occidental  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  September  9,  1869. 

t Appointed  to  fill  unexpired  term,  1869. 

{Resigned  August  13,  1890,  and  George  W.  Richard  appointed  to  fill  vacancy,  August 
13,  1890. 

iDied  April  14,  1894,  and  George  W.  Richard  appointed  to  fill  unexpired  term,  April 
17,  1894. 

State  Controllers, 

Nightingill,  A.  W.,  Rep 1865-1866 

♦Parkinson,  W.  K.,  Rep 1867-1869 

f Doron,   Lewis,   Rep 1869-1870 

Hobart,  W.   W.,   Rep ; 1871-1874 

Hobart,  W.  W.,  Rep 1875-1878 

Hallock,  J.  R,  Rep 1879-1882 

Hallock,  J.  R,   Rep 1883-1886 

Hallock,  J.  R,  Rep 1887-1890 

Horton,  R.   L.,  Rep 1891-1894 

LaGrave,  C.  A.,   Silver  Party 1895-1898 

Davis,  Sam  P.,  Silver  Party 1899-1902 

Davis,  Sam  P.,  Silver-Dem 1903 

♦Died  October  14,   1869. 
t Appointed  October  15,  1869. 
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Justices  of  the  Suprenie  Court. 

Elected 

Lewis,  J.  F.,  Rep November  8 

*Beatty,  H.   O.,   Rep November  8 

fBrosnan,  C.  M.,   Rep - November  8 

Lewis,  J.  F.,  Rep November  6 

Johnson,  J.  Neeley,   Rep November  3 

Whitman,  B.  C,   Rep November  3 

."{iGarber,   John,    Dem Nbvemher  8 

Hawley,  T.   P.,  Rep November  5 

Earll,    Warner,   Rep November  3 

Beatty,  William  H.,  Rep November  3 

Leonard,   O.    R.,    Rep November  7 

Hawley,  T.   P.,   Rep November  5 

Belknap,  C.  H.,  Dem November  2 

Leonard,  Orville  R.,   Rep November  7 

§Hawley,  T.   P.,  Rep November  4 

Belknap,  C.   H.,  Dem November  3 

Murphy,  M.  A.,  Rep November  6 

Bigelow,   R.   R.,   Rep November  4 

Belknap,  C.  H.,  Dem November  8 

Bonnifield,  M.  S.,  Silver  Party November  6 

I  Massey,  W.  A.,  Silver  Party November  3 

Belknap,  C.  H.,  Silver  Party November  8 

Fitzgerald,  A.  L.,  Dem.  and  Silver  Party November  6 

Julien,   Thomas  V Sepember  15 

Talbot,  George  F.,  Silver  Party  and  Dem. November  4 
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♦Resigned  November  9,  1868,  and  B.  C.  Whitman  appointed  to  fill  vacancy. 

tDied  April  21,  1867,  and  J.  Neeley  Johnson  appointed  to  fill  vacancy. 

{Resigned  November  7,  1872,  and  C.  H.  Belknap  appointed. 

SResigned  September  27,  1890,  and  R.  R,  Bigelow  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  De- 
cember 2,  1890. 

I  [Resigned  September  i,  1902,  and  Thomas  V.  Julien  appointed  on  September  15,  1902, 
to  fill  unexpired  term. 

District  Judges, 

DISTRICT.  IN    OFFICE. 

Mesick.  R.  S First    1865-1866 

Burbank,  Richard First    1865-1866 

Rising,   Richard First    1865-1894 

Wright,  S.  H Second 1865-1870 

Wright,  S.  H Second 1875-1878 

Haydon,  Wm Third,  Fourth 1865-1870 

Goodwin,  C.  C Fourth 1865-1866 

Baker,  S.  L Fifth   1865-1866 

Dunn,  E.  F Sixth   1865-1866 

Beatty,  W.  H Seventh,  Eighth,  Sixth 1865-1874 

Virgin,   D.  W Eighth    1865-1866 

Chase,  S.  H Ninth,  eighth   1865-1868 

Harris,  C.  N Third,  Second 1867-1874 
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Berry.  G.  G Fifth,  Fourth   1867- 

Curler,   Benj Seventh,  Fifth   1867- 

Hubbard,  Chas.  G Ninth    1867- 

Boalt,  J.  H Sixth   1869- 

McCHnton,  J.  G Eighth 1869- 

♦Lake,  Chas.  A Ninth 1869- 

Gorin,   J.  D Ninth 

Keiinev,  Geo.  D Eleventh,  Sixth 1869- 

Seaweil,  W.  M Third 1871- 

Fuller,    Mortimer Seventh   1871- 

+Flack,  J.  H Ninth,  Seventh 1871- 

Leonard,  O.  R Fourth 1872- 

Bonnifield,  W.   S Fourth 1875- 

McKenney,  D.  C Fifth    1871- 

Cole,  F.  W Sixth   1875- 

Jameson,  J.  S Eighth 1875- 

Rives,  Henry Seventh,  Sixth 1875- 

King,  S.  D Second 1879- 

tBigelow,   R.   R Seventh   1882- 

Edwards,  T.  D Second 1883- 

Murphy,   M.    A Third 1883- 

Boardman,  W.   M Seventh   1883- 

§Fitzgerald,  A.  L Third 1887- 

Wells,  Thomas Fourth 1889- 

Jones,  W.  D Third 1901- 

Talbot,  G.  F Fourth 1891- 

I iCheney,  A.  E Second 1891- 

Mack,  C.  E First 1895- 

Murphy,  M.  A First 1903- 

Curler,   B.  F Second 1898- 

Breen,  Peter Third 1903- 

Brown,  Geo.  S Fourth   1903- 

Bonnifield,   S.  J.,  Jr Fifth    1899- 
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♦Died  in    1870;   J.   D.   Gorin   appointed. 
tDied  in  1882;  R.  R.  Bigelow  appointed. 
JAppointed   to    Supreme    Bench    December   2,    i8go. 

§EIected  Supreme  Court  Justice  in  1900,  and  W.  D.  Jones  appointed  to  fill  unexpird 
term   of   1901-1902. 

iResigned  November  25,  1898,  and  B.  F.  Curler  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 


Attomey-Generals, 

Nourse,    G.    A.,    Rep 1865-1866 

Clarke,  R.  M.,  Rep 1867-1870 

Buckner,    L.    A.,   Dem 1871-1874 

Kittrell,  John  R.,  Dem , 1875-1878 

Murphy,  M.  A.,  Rep 1879- 1882 

Davenport,  W.  H.,  Rep 1883-1886 

Alexander,  J.  F.,  Rep 1887-1890 

Torreyson,  J.  D.,  Rep 1891-1894 
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*Beatty,  R.  M.,  Silver  Party 1895-1896 

+Judge,  J.  R.,  Silver  Party: 1896-1898 

t Jones,   W.  D.,   Silver  Party 1899-1901 

Woodburn,   William,   Silver   Party 1901-1902 

Sweeney,  J.  G.,  Dem.-Silver 1903 

♦Died  December   10,   1896. 

tJ.    R.   Judge  appointed   to   fill   unexpired    term,   December   24.    1896. 
^Resigned  January  15,  igor,  and  William  Woodbum  appointed  upon  the  same  day 
to  fill   the  unexpired  term. 

Surveyor-Generals, 

Marlette,  S.  H.,  Rep 1864-1866 

Marlette,  S.  H.,  Rep 1867-1868 

Day,  John,  Rep 1869-1870 

Day,    John,   Rep 1871-1874 

Day,    John,   Rep ^ 1875-1878 

Hatch,  A.  J.,  Rep 1879-1882 

Preble,  C.  S.,  Rep 1883-1886 

Jones,  John  E.,  Rep 1887-1890 

Jones,  John  E.,  Rep 1891-1894 

Pratt,  A.  C,  Silver  Party 1895-1898 

Kelley,  E.   D.,  Silver  Party 1899-1902 

Kelley,  E.  D.,  Silver- Dem 1903 

Clerks  of  Supreme  Court, 

Helm,  Alfred,  Rep 1865-1866 

Helm,  Alfred,  Rep 1867-1870 

Helm,  Alfred,  Rep 1871-1874 

Bicknell,  C  P.,  Rep 1875-1878 

Bicknell,  C.  P.,  Rep 1879-1882 

Bicknell,   C  F.,   Rep 1883-1886 

Bicknell  C  P.,  Rep 1887-1890 

Josephs,   Joe,    Rep 1891-1894 

*Howell,  Eugene,  Silver  Party 1895-1898 

*HoweIl,  Eugene,  Silver  Party 1899-1902 

*Douglass,  W.  G.,  Rep 1903 

*Ex-officio  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court  by  virtue  office  Secretary  of  State. 

State  Printers, 

Church,  John,  Rep 1865-1866 

Eckley,  J.  E.,  Rep 1867-1868 

Mighels,  H.  R.,  Rep 1869-1870 

Perkins,   C   L.,  Dem 1871-1872 

Putnam,  C.  A.  V.,  Rep 1873-1874 

Hill,  John  J,  Dem 1875-1878 
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*Supenntenclcf!is  af  State  Printing, 

fMaddriU,  John  W.,  Rep 1881-1882 

Harlow,  J.  C,  Rep i883-i88(> 

Harlow,  J.  C,   Rep 1887-1890 

Eckley,  J.  E.,  Rep 1891-1894 

McCarthy,  J.  G.,  Silver  Party 1895-1898 

Maute,  Andrew,  Silver  Party 1899-1902 

Maute,  Andrew,  Silver-Dem 1903 

*Th'e  Legislature  of  1877  abolished  the  office  of  State  Printer  (to  take  eflfect  Janu- 
ary I,  1879)  and  state  printing  was  done  by  contract  in  1879  and  1880.  (Stats.  1877,  p.  161.) 
The  contract  system  having  proved  unsatisfactory  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
state,  the  legislature  of  1879  re-established  the  office  under  the  name  of  "Superintendent 
of  State  Printing"  (Stats.  1879,  p.  138),  and  made  an  appropriation  to  purchase  nece>- 
sary  material. 

t Appointed  by  Board  of  State  Printing  Commissioners,  under  Stats.  1879.  p.  138, 
for  the  years  1881-1882,  since  which  time,  under  the  law,  the  Superintendent  of  State 
Printing  has  been  elected  by  the  people  every  four  years,  as  is  the  case  with  all  other 
state  officers. 

Superinfendcnts  of  Public   Instruction. 

White,  A.  F.,   Rep 1865-1866 

Fisher,  A.  N.,  Rep 1867-1870 

P'isher,   A.    N.,    Rep 1871-1874 

Kelly,  S.  P.,  Rq> 1875-1878 

Sessions,  D.  R.,  Dem 1879-1882 

Young,  C.  S.,  Rep 1883-1886 

Dovey,  W.  C,  Rep 1887-1890 

Ring,   Orvis,   Rep 1891-1894 

Cutting,  H.  C,  Silver  Party 1895-1898 

Ring,  Orvis,   Rep 1899-1902 

Ring,   Orvis,    Rep 1903 


Regents  af  State  University. 

Wells,  Thomas,  Rep Long  Term 

Fish,    H.   L.,   Rep Long  Term 

George,    E.   T.,   Rep Short  Term 

Haines,  J.  W.,  Rep Long  Term 

Fish,  H.  L.,  Silver  Party Long  Term 

Mack,  C.  E.,  Silver  Party Short  Term 

Deal,  W.  E.  F.,  Silver  Party Long  Term 

Starrett,   H.   S.,   Silver  Party Short  Term 

Evans,  J.   N.,  Silver  Party Long  Term 

Starrett,   H.   S.,   Silver  Party Short  Term 

Deal,  W.  E.  F.,  Silver  Party Long  Term 

Starrett,  H.  S.,  Silver  Party Short  Term 

Evans,  J.  N.,  Silver  Party  and  Dem. .  .Long  Term 
Booher,  W.  W.,  Dem.  and  Silver  Party. Short  Term 
Booher,  W.  W.,  Dem.  and  Silver  Party. Long  Term 
Kirman,  Richard,  Silver  Party  and  Dem .  Short  Term 


Elected 
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Long-Term  Regents  are  elected  for  four  years;    Short-Term  Regents  for  two  years. 
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United  States  Senators. 

Term  Began.  To  Senr. 

James    W.    Nye    March  4,   1865 Two  years 

William   M.    Stewart    March  4,   1865 Four  years 

James    W.    Nye    March  4,   1867 Six  years 

William  M.   Stewart    March  4,  1869 Six  years 

John    P.  Jones    March  4,   1873 Six  years 

William    Sharon    March  4,   1875 Six  years 

John    P.   Jones    March  4,   1879 Six  years 

James  G.  Fair March  4,   1881 Six  years 

John    P.  Jones    March  4,   1885 Six  years 

William  M.   Stewart    March  4,   1887 Six  years 

John  P.  Jones March  4,   1891 Six  years 

William  M.  Stewart March  4,   1893 Six  years 

John  P.  Jones March  4,   1897 Six  years 

William  M.   Stewart    March  4,   1899 Six  years 

Francis  G.  Newlands March  4,   1903 Six  years 

Representatives  in  Congress. 

Thirty-seventh  Congress    John  H.   Cradlebaugh 

Thirty-eighth  Congress Gordon   N.   Mott 

Thirty-ninth   Congress H.  G.    Worthington — Delos  R.   Ashley 

Fortieth  Congress    Delos  R.  Ashley 

Forty-first  Congress   Thomas  Fitch 

Forty-second  Congress Chas.  W.  Kendall 

Forty-third  Congress Chas.  W.  Kendall 

Forty-fourth  Congress    William  Woodburn 

Forty-fifth  Congress    Thos.  Wren 

Forty-sixth  Congress    Rollin  M.  Daggett 

Forty-seventh  Congress   George  W.  Cassidy 

Forty-eighth  Congress   George  W.  Cassidy 

Forty-ninth  Congress  ' Wm.  Woodburn 

Fiftieth  Congress   Wm.  Woodburn 

Fifty-first  Congress   Henry  F.  Bartine 

Fifty-second  Congress   Henrj^  F.  Bartine 

Fifty-third  Congress   , Francis  G.  Newlands 

Fifty-fourth  Congress Francis  G.  Newlands 

Fifty-fifth   Congress    Francis  G.   Newlands 

Fifty-sixth   Congress    Francis   G.    Newlands 

Fifty-seventh  Congress    Francis  G  Newlands 

Fifty-eighth  Congress  Clarence  D.  Van  Duzer 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Lines  in  Nevada  Established. 

Great  Boundary  Line  War — County  Claimed  by  Two  States — Roop  County 
the  Cause  of  Trouble — Two  County  Elections  in  One  County — Blood- 
shed by  Californians  and  Nevadans — Peace  Compromise  Effected — 
New  Boundary  Line  Surveyed — Roop's  Garden  of  Eden  Taken  by  Cali- 
fornia— Aurora  Left  to  Nevada — Relinquishment  of  Esmeralda  Mining 
Territory — Boundaries  of  NeA-ada  as  at  Last  Established. 

Up  to  the  year  1862  the  question  of  the  boundaries  of  the  state  of  Ne- 
vada had  not  troubled  any  one.  The  act  of  Congress,  March,  1861,  had 
established  the  lines  of  the  state  as  follows  (with  a  proviso  excepting  from 
the  area  covered  any  portion  of  California  that  might  by  mistake  have  been 
included  if  that  state  objected)  : 

Beginning  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  forty-second  degree  of 
north  latitude  with  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Thence  running  south  on  the  line  of  said  thirty-ninth  degree  of  west 
longitude,  until  it  intersects  the  northem  Ixmndary  line  of  the  territory 
of  New  Mexico  (later  Arizona). 

Thence  due  west  to  the  dividing  ridge  separating  the  waters  of  Carson 
valley  from  those  that  flow  into  the  Pacific. 

Thence  on  said  dividing  ridge  northwardly,  to  the  fifty-first  degree  of 
north  latitude. 

Thence  due  north,  to  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  state  of  Oregon. 

Thence  due  east  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

A  SOURCE  OF  trouble. 

When  the  territory  of  Nevada  was  organized  the  lines  of  California 
had  not  been  established  by  survey  and  the  boundaries  of  Nevada  were  sup- 
posed to  cover  the  beautiful  and  prolific  Honey  Lake  valley.  It  was  the 
home  of  Hon.  Isaac  Roop,  governor  of  the  territory  in  the  preliminary  or- 
ganization of  1859,  and  was  the  ninth  council  district  when  Governor  Nye 
called  an  election  for  meml>ers  of  the  first  legislature.  To  it  were  appor- 
tioned one  councilman  and  one  representative.  On  August  31,  1861,  at  the 
first  election,  Isaac  Roop  was  elected  councilman  and  John  C.  Wright  rep- 
resentative. 

Governor  Nye,  on  Octol>er  25,  1861,  advised  the  legislature  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  confer  with  California  and  secure  consent  to  the  running  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountain  line  of  division,  between  the  two  sections. 
Such  a  commission,  by  a  joint  resolution  of  both  bodies,  was  passed  Novem- 
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ber  9,  1861,  and  the  commission  was  to  be  appointed  by  a  joint  resolution  of 
Ixith  houses,  but  for  some  reason  the  convention  was  never  held.  The  legis- 
lature, however,  on  November  25,  divided  the  territory  into  nine  counties, 
among  which  was  the  county  of  Lake,  the  boundaries  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Waslioe  county,  and  running 
easterly  along  the  northern  boundary  of  said  county  to  the  mouth  of  Truckee 
river;  thence  due  east  to  the  summit  of  the  first  range  of  mountains  east  of 
said  river;  tlience  in  a  northerly  direction  along  said  range,  and  in  the  main 
granite  range  of  said  mountains,  to  the  Oregon  line;  thence  west  along  said 
line  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra ;  thence  soutli  along  said  summit  to  the  place 
of  beginning. 

The  countv  seat  was  to  l)e  selected  at  the  first  election.  L^ke  and 
Washoe  counties  in  the  same  act  were  created  the  first  judicial  district. 

Deputy  United  States  Surveyor  John  F.  Kidder  surveyed  the  line  as 
designated  in  the  act  of  Congress,  from  Lake  Tahoe  northerly  to  Honey  Lake. 

The  legislature  of  1861  also  made  an  appropriation  of  one  thousand 
dollars  to  be  expended,  under  certain  conditions,  by  the  governor,  in  run- 
ning the  west  boundary  line  from  Lake  Tahoe  southerly  to  or  beyond  Es- 
meralda county.  As  Esmeralda  county  extended  to  the  south  line  of  Ne- 
vada territory  the  members  of  the  legislature  must  have  had  a  very  hazy 
idea  regarding  the  outlines  of  their  territory.  In  1862  J.  F.  Kidder  and 
Butler  Ives  ran  the  line  leaving  Aurora  in  Nevada,  but  California  never  recog- 
nized the  survey. 

Honey  Lake  valley  was  the  Garden  of  Eden  of  Lake  county,  and  Cali- 
fornia claimed  that  it  rightfully  belonged  within  the  boundaries  of  Plumas 
county,  California.  Nevada  was  determined  not  to  give  it  up,  and  to  that 
end  the  legislature,  in  an  act  of  December  2,  1862,  changed  the  county 
name  from  Lake  to  Roop.  The  governor,  on  the  T4th  of  December,  appointed 
officers  for  the  new  Roop  county,  issuing  their  commissions  the  next  day; 
the  officers  had  been  elected  the  September  previous.  The  governor  also 
commissioned  John  S.  Ward  to  act  as  probate  judge,  and  a  special  term  of 
the  first  district  court  was  ordered  to  be  held  in  Roop  county  in  January,  1863. 

The  legislature  of  1862  asked  California  to  cede  to  Nevada  the  terri- 
tory included  in  the  original  description  of  1x)undaries  in  the  act  of  Con- 
gress. The  legislature  of  California  could  not  see  its  way  clear  to  this.  On 
July  14,  1862,  a  bill  introduced  by  Judge  Cradelbaugh,  adding  to  the  east 
line  of  Nevada  one  degree,  or  sixty  miles  in  width,  of  territory  lying  be- 
tween longitude  thirty-eight  and  thirty-nine  degrees  west  from  Washington, 
was  approved  by  the  president  and  became  a  law. 

Roop  county,  without  the  disputed  territory,  was  nothing  but  a  long 
barren  strip  of  land,  with  nothing  to  recommend  it  as  a  place  of  residence 
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to  either  white  man  or  Indian.  Low  ranges  or  hills  running  north  and  south 
enclosed  two  chains  of  valleys.  If  the  western  boundary  line  was  run  as  the 
people  of  California  wanted  it  to  be,  the  magnificent  valleys  of  Honey  Lake 
and  Surprise  would  be  within  the  boundaries  of  the  latter  state  and  nearly 
all  the  population  supposed  to  belong  to  the  county  of  Roop  would  really 
be  residents  of  California,  a  rather  complicated  state  of  affairs. 

Matters  were  still  in  an  unsettled  condition  regarding  the  western 
boundaries  until  1863,  when  open  warfare  broke  out  along  the  border  of 
Roop  valley.  It  was  virtually  a  conflict  of  authority,  the  officials  of  Roop 
county  resisting  the  efforts  of  the  officers  of  Plumas  county  to  exercise 
authority  in  the  territory  in  dispute.  A  Plumas  county  judge  precipitated 
the  war  when  he  enjoined  a  Roop  county  justice  of  the  peace  from  holding 
court  in  Roop  county,  and  when  the  justice  held  court,  fined  him  a  little 
matter  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  being  in  contempt  of  his  court.  Following 
this  up,  the  Plumas  county  courts  ordered  the  sheriff  and  county  judge  of 
Roop  county  to  cease  performing  their  functions  or  exercising  any  authority 
in  any  part  of  Roop  county.  Naturally  no  attention  was  paid  to  this  com- 
mand by  the  Roop  county  officers,  and  the  Plumas  county  sheriff  and  his 
deputy  came  boldly  over  the  line  into  Roop  county  and  arrested  the  two 
offending  officials. 

As  one  man  the  citizens  of  Rcx)p  county  rose  in  their  might  and  re- 
lieved the  Plumas  county  officials  of  their  prisoners  before  they  could  cross 
the  mountains.  Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Plumas  sheriff,  E.  H.  Pierce,  swore 
in  a  posse  of  Plumas  county  citizens,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
persons,  and  came  back  across  the  line  to  enforce  his  authority  and  resent 
the  indignity  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  The  delegation  was  backed 
by  a  piece  of  artillery.  But  when  the  invaders  tried  to  arrest  Probate  Judge 
John  S.  Ward  and  Sheriff  William  H.  Naileigh  they  had  them  in  custody 
but  a  little  time,  for  the  Roop  county  men  rescued  them  in  the  streets  of 
Susanville.  The  Roop  county  belligerents  made  a  fort  of  a  log  house  and 
the  Plumas  county  officials  followed  this  example  and  fortified  a  large  bam 
in  the  vicinity.  On  the  morning  of  February  15,  1863,  the  Roop  county 
forces  fired  upon  the  opposing  forces  and  seriously  wounded  one  of  them. 
Then  the  fight  was  on  in  earnest,  for  the  Plumas  county  ranks  retaliated, 
and  the  fighting  became  general,  the  Roop  county  people  having  two  of 
their  party  seriously  wounded.  It  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  as  to  which  side 
first  came  to  a  realization  of  the  futility  of  this  guerrilla  warfare,  but  at  all 
events  a  truce  was  arranged,  so  as  to  agree  upon  some  kind  of  compromi.se. 
Tlie  compromise  was  finally  agreed  to  as  follows : 


:-i 
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COMPROMISE  OF  COMBATANTS. 

A  state  of  war  existing  between  the  authorities  of  Plumas  county,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  authorities  and  citizens  of  Roop  county,  Nevada  territory, 
a  committee  of  citizens  of  Honey  Lake  valley  and  the  leaders  of  the  bellig- 
erent parties,  convened  at  Susanville  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  ar- 
rangements for  the  establishment  of  peace  and  to  stop  the  further  shedding 
of  blood.  Frank  Drake  was  apjx)irited  president,  and  H.  U.  Jennings,  sec- 
retary. Mr.  Pierce,  sheriff  of  Plumas  county,  made  the  following  propo- 
sition, to-wit:  **Both  parties  to  suspend  hostilities  and  disband  their  forces, 
he  taking  his  men  home  with  him,  and  report  the  case  to  the  governor  of 
California,  requesting  him  to  confer  with  the  governor  of  Nevada  territory, 
that  the  question  of  jurisdiction  may  be  settled  i^eaceably;  j^ending  such  settle- 
ment neither  party  to  claim  jurisdiction:  also  that  tlie  citizens  of  the  valley 
shall  draw  up  a  full  statement  of  the  case  and  forward  the  same  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  California  and  Nevada  territory,  requesting  them  to  settle  the 
difficulties  peaceably  and  as  soon  as  possible." 

Mr.  Elliott  thought  the  proposition  a  fair  and  honorable  one,  and  that 
it  would  lead  to  a  speedy  settlement  of  our  present  difficulties.  He  was, 
therefore,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Pierce's  propasition. 

Mr.  Pierce  (sheriflf)  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  four 
citizens  (two  of  each  party)  to  make  the  statement  to  each  of  the  governors: 
carried. 

Mr.  Elliott  moved  that  we  adopt  Mr.  Pierce's  proposition  for  a  settle- 
ment of  our  difficulties:  carried  unanimously. 

The  chairman  appointed  ujxm  the  committee  of  correspondence,  Messrs. 

Roop,  Murray,  Jones  and  Young.     On  motion  meeting  adjourned. 

Frank  Drake,  Chairman. 
II.  U.  Jennings,  Secretary. 

The  above  proceedings  is  an  agreement  of  settlement  between  the  con- 
tending parties  of  Roop  and  Plumas  counties. 

(Signed)  E.    H.   Pierce, 

William  Hill  Naileigh. 

The  above  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  peace 

meeting  held  in  Susanville,  February  i6,  1863. 

•    William  Hill  Naileigh, 

Sheriff  of  Roop  County,  Nevada  Territory. 

ACTION  OF  GOVERNORS. 

When  these  difficulties  were  going  on,  Secretary  of  State  Orion  Clemens 
(brother  of  Mark  Twain)  was  acting  governor.  Hostilities  had  ceased  since 
the  referring  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  two  governors,  but  excitement  still 
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ran  high  and  there  was  no  knowing  when  some  overt  act  on  the  part  of  one 
side  or  the  other  would  bring  about  the  sacrifice  of  human  lives.  So  inter- 
ested had  the  whole  state  and  territory  become  in  the  affair  that  the  conse- 
quences threatened  to  be  serious.  Governor  Stanford,  of  California,  ap- 
pointed Judge  Robert  Robinson,  of  Sacramento,  to  confer  with  Governor 
Clemens.  Together  they  drew  up  an  instrument  the  first  and  second  clause 
of  which  provided: 

First,  that  the  governor  of  the  territory  will  appoint  a  commissic«er  to 
meet  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  state  of  California  to  run  and  per- 
manently establish  the  boundary  line  between  the  state  of  Cahfomia  and 
the  territory  of  Nevada,  during  the  present  year,  1863. 

The  second  clause  provided  that  the  line  should  be  temporarily  regarded 
as  running  north  through  eastern  end  of  Honey  Lake,  this  being  proposed 
by  Robinson  and  agreed  to  by  Governor  Clemens  on  the  consideration  that 
the  line  south  of  Lake  Bigler,  as  run  by  Kidder  and  Ives  in  1862,  which 
placed  Aurora  within  the  Nevada  lines,  should  be  regarded  temporarily  as 
the  true  line.  Judge  Robinson  would  not  consent  to  this  and  the  document 
was  not  signed,  lK)th  agreeing  that  if  the  governor  of  California  approved 
it,  it  would  be  signed  by  him.  But  Governor  Stanford  did  not  approve  it 
and  it  went  to  the  legislature  of  California,  which  enacted  a  law  providing 
that  the  surveyor  general  of  California  should  run,  measure  and  mark  the 
entire  eastern  boundary  of  California,  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  Nevada  territory  to  accompany  and  act  with  the  official,  "pro- 
vided that  Nevada  territory  shall  pay  all  expenses  of  such  person  or  persons 
appointed.**  All  this  Governor  Clemens  embodied  in  a  message  to  the  Ne- 
vada legislature.  There  was  no  provision  then  providing  money  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  a  commissioner. 

On  May  16,  1863,  Governor  Clemens  appointed  Butler  Ives,  Esq.,  a  ver>' 
competent  surveyor,  to  act  for  Nevada  territory,  Butler  was  to  "prepare  and 
file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  territory  three  copies  of  the  maps 
and  field  notes  of  such  survey  within  sixty  days  after  the  completion  of  tlie 
survey,  and  make  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  the  manner  in  which  said 
survey  had  been  made''  to  the  legislature.  Ives  was  to  be  paid  $3,000  for 
the  work,  hiring  all  a.ssistants  himself.  In  his  report  to  the  legislature  Gov- 
ernor Clemens  said : 

"In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Kidder,  who  was  appointed  by  the  surveyor 
general  of  California,  Mr.  Ives  ran  the  line  from  the  initial  point  in  Lake 
Bigler,  north  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Oregon,  and  south  to  within  about 
a  degree  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  territory,  when  the  severe  cold 
and  other  difficulties  compelled  a  suspension  of  the  labors  of  the  commission, 
but  the  important  jxiints  were  gained,  by  showing  the  true  location  of  the 
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boundary  line  in  the  Honey  Lake  region,  and  thus  preventing  further  diffi- 
cvilties,  while,  in  the  south,  upon  the  running  of  the  line  under  this  com- 
mission, the  state  of  California  immediately  yielded  a  jurisdiction,  long  main- 
tained, over  the  rich  Esmeralda  mining  region,  and  the  position  of  the  line 
and  respective  jurisdiction  of  California  and  Nevada  are  now  clearly  known 
wherever  there  are  settlements  along  our  western  borders." 

ACT  APPROVING  LINE. 

An  act  was  approved  on  February  7,  1865,  making  the  line  between 
California  the  same  as  had  been  decided  upon  by  California  in  April,  1863. 
All  that  was  necessary  to  finish  the  affair  was  to  have  line  surveyed  in  its 
entirety.  The  year  before  an  act  had  been  approved  ordering  such  a  survey 
where  the  line  had  not  been  established. 

A  congressional  dct  in  May,  1866,  ceded  to  Nevada  a  strip  of  territory 
sixty  miles  in  width,  extending  from  Oregon  to  the  Colorado  river,  and 
all  of  Arizona,  lying  between  Colorado  river  and  Nevada's  south  line,  and 
including  in  its  boundaries  11,000  square  miles  of  Arizona,  and  20,850 
square  miles  of  Utah.  January  18,  1867,  the  Nevada  legislature  by  act  ac- 
cepted the  gift. 

The  legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  four  thousand  dollars  to  pay 
for  a  survey  of  the  east  line  of  Nevada,  that  by  the  congressional  act  had 
l>een  made  on  the  thirty-seventh  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Washington. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  dense  ignorance  as  to  what  really  constituted 
the  west  line  of  Nevada,  there  were  many  complications,  both  regarding 
real  estate  and  mining  and  also  politics.  Litigation  was  rife,  and  the  town 
of  Aurora  was  not  located  in  either  California  or  Nevada  until  1863.  Of 
course  both  claimed  it,  and  it  w^as  the  county  seat  of  two  counties,  Esmeralda, 
Nevada,  and  Mono  county,  California.  When  Esmeralda  county  was  made 
one  of  nine  counties,  November  25,  1861,  Aurora  was  made  the  county  seat. 
Aurora  was  a  new  but  rapidly  growing  town  and  proved  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  California  and  Nevada  for  two  years.  In  1861  the  town  of 
Monoville  was  growing  rapidly  also  and  California,  by  act  of  legislature, 
organized  the  county  of  Mono,  placing  the  county  seat  in  Aurora,  already 
the  county  seat  of  Esmeralda  county.  In  1863  Thomas  N,  Machin,  of  Au- 
rora, was  by  California  elected  to  the  California  assembly,  and  Dr.  John 
W.  Pugh  was  elected  to  the  Nevada  assembly  at  the  same  time,  resulting 
in  a  political  phenomenon.  It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  two  judges  holding 
court  concurrently  and  exercising  jurisdiction  by  virtue  of  authority  derived 
from  two  different  sources.  Both  were  wise  men  and  there  was  no  conflict 
of  authority.  People  simply  took  their  choice  as  to  which  court  should  pass 
upon  their  cases. 
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One  curious  affair  happened  in  1863,  for  the  boundar>'  hne  had  not  yet 
1)een  surveye<l  as  far  as  Aurora,  and  no  one  kneAv  on  which  side  they  would 
land.  The  term  of  office  had  expired  for  the  officials  elected  in  1861.  and 
.  sonie  wag  hit  upon  a  plan  to  make  things  go  smooth  and  evenly,  namely: 
an  election  for  Mono  and  one  for  Esmeralda.  The  idea  was  seized  upcm 
and  1x)th  counties  had  two  tickets.  Republican  and  Democratic,  in  the  field 
The  l)est  of  feeling  prevailed  and  a  laughable  state  of  affairs  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  voting.  The  polls  for  Mono  county  had  been  place<l  in  the  police 
station  and  for  Esmeralda  in  the  Armory  Hall,  a  little  distance  apart.  Mam 
people  seemed  undecided  as  to  which  county  they  really  l)elonged  and  hun- 
dreds voted  **early  and  often''  patronizing  lx>th  polls  indiscriminately.  In 
both  counties  the  full  Republican  ticket  was  elected. 

It  was  only  about  twenty  days  after  this  election  was  held  that  the 
surveyors  reached  Aurora;  they  passed  to  southwest,  leaving  the  city  in 
Nevada.  Although  the  California  adherents  insisted  that  the  lines  were 
run  around  Aurora  purposely  and  that  there  was  a  jog  in  the  state  line,  yet 
it  was  more  good-natured  banter  than  ill  feeling. 

1^'earing  that  legal  questions  might  arise,  the  governor  of  Nevada  ap- 
pointed the  officers  elected  at  the  election.  All  were  sworn  into  office  cc 
September  22nd. 

The  Californians  helped  the  officers  elected  in  Mono  county  to  load 
up  a  wagon  and  take  the  records  across  the  line  to  Bodie,  then  a  small  town. 
In  the  following  spring  Bridgeport  was  declared  the  seat  of  justice  ami 
thither  the  record^  were  taken.  As  many  of  the  officers  elected  to  fill  Mono 
county  did  not  want  to  cross  the  line,  but  remained  in  Aurora,  their  places 
were  filled  by  appointment  by  the  governor  of  'California. 

In  1871  a  joint  resolution  was  pas.sed  by  the  Nevada  legislature,  asking 
Congress  to  gfive  to  Nevada  all  of  Idaho  that  lay  south  of  the  Owyhee  river. 
but  it  did  not  meet  with  a  favorable  reception.  Nevada,  in  the  same  year 
asked  the  legislature  of  California  to  make  a  line  of  division  between  Nevada 
and  California,  following  the  lines  established  in  the  organic  act  of  Nevada, 
and  this  also  met  with  a  chilling  reception. 

The  boundaries  of  the  state  of  Nevada  as  finally  settled  are  as  follows: 

BOUNDARIES   OF   NEVADA. 

Commencing  in  the  center  of  the  Colorado  river  where  the  thirty-fifth 
parallel  of  north  latitude  crosses  that  stream  (near  Fort  Mojave)  ;  from 
thence  in  a  direct  northwesterly  line  to  the  ix)int  where  the  thirty-ninth  par- 
allel of  north  latitude  intersects  the  forty-third  degree  of  longitude  west  from 
Washington  (near  the  center  of  Lake  Tahoe)  ;  thence  north  on  said  degree 
to  the  forty-second  parallel  of  latitude  (which  is  the  south  line  of  Oregon); 
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aence  east  on  said  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  tiiirty-seveiith  degree;  thence 
oxitli  on  said  degree  to  the  center  of  the  Colorado  river;  thence  down  said 
iver    to  the  place  of  heginning.     Area,  120,000  square  miles. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 
Pioneer  Transportation. 


Modes  of  Emigrant  Transportation — Through  Purgatory  to  Paradise — First 
Mail  Contract — Mail  Carriers  and  Guards  Killed  by  Indians — Dangers 
From  Snow  and  Flood — Traveling  on  Snow  Shoes — Pioneer  Stage 
Line — The  Overland  Mail — The  Famous  Pony  Express — Overland 
Telegraph  Line — Stage  Lines  in  1881. 

In  the  new  territory  of  Nevada  means  of  transportation  were  at  first 
extremely  limited,   especially  for  the  mail   service.     It  was  the  year   185 1 
]>efore  any  regular. mode  of  transix)rting  the  mails  was  secured,  yet  Nevada 
was  in  a  inost  prosperous  condition  before  a  mile  of  railroad  was  constructed. 
Many  emigrants  had  passed  through  the  country,  down  the  Humboldt  to 
the  green,  smiling  valleys  of  California,  and  only  shuddered  their  way  over 
the  sage-brush  which  covered  the  alkali  plains.     Nearly  all  such  emigrants 
went  via  the  ox  team- train.    There  was  much  to  learn  of  the  great,  resource- 
ful state  of  Nevada,  as  it  was  afterwards  known.     There  was  not  a  perma- 
nent settlement  in  the  valley  in  1850,  and  consequently  no  need  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mail  into  what  all  considered  the  acme  of  horror  in  the  way 
of  a  country  to  live  in.     Year  followed  year,  the  emigrants  looking  simply 
on  the  Great  Basin  as  a  sort  of  purgatory  which  must  be  passed  through  to 
•reach  paradise,  California,  only  to  be  endured  because  it  was  a  shorter  route 
and  more  desirable  than  the  stormy  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  or  the  toil- 
some line  of  march  via  Oregon. 

When  the  hurrying  emigrant  halted  at  all  within  the  confines  of  the 
great  state  of  Nevada,  it  was  simply  to  afford  his  live  stock  grazing  enough 
to  carry  them  on  to  California.  The  valleys,  which  have  since  l)een  the 
means  of  attracting  population,  were  not  explored  at  all  until  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Comstock  mines.  Not  until  then  was  the  magnificent  valley 
of  the  Humboldt  known  to  possess  the  treasures  that  it  does. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  settlement  of  Carson  vallev,  in  the 
spring  of  185 1,  first  started  by  the  Reese  trading  post,  it  became  necessary 
to  have  some  kind  of  mail  facilities.  A  regular  mail  route  was  established 
by  the  government  between  Salt  Lake  and  southern  California,  the  Mormons 
securing  the  contract  for  carrying  it. 
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Before  this,  in  1851,  a  firm  known  as  A.  Woodard  &  Company  had 
a  contract  to  carry  mail  from  Sacramento,  California,  to  Salt  Lake,  Utah 
territory.  The  men  composing  the  firm  were  Colonel  A.  Woodard  and  a 
Mr.  Chorpening.  The  entire  route  covered  over  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  through  many  dangers  and  difficulties.  The  trip  was  made  only  once, 
a  month,  the  mail  going  and  coming  on  the  backs  of  mules.  The  route  com- 
menced in  Sacramento  and  ran  via  Folsom,  to  Placerville,  California,  over 
the  Sierra  Nevada  through  Hope  and  Strawberry  valleys  into  Carson  vallc}*. 
From  there,  by  way  of  Genoa,  Carson  City,  Dayton,  Ragtown,  then  across 
the  Forty-mile  Desert  to  the  Humboldt  river,  near  the  Humlx>ldt  Sink ;  from 
there  it  followed  the  old  emigrant  road  east  along  the  Humboldt  river  to 
what  was  later  the  Stone-house  Station,  when  the  Central  Pacific  Railwav 
came  along;  soon  after  leaving  this  point  the  route  left  the  river  and,  going 
to  the  southeast,  went  into  Salt  Lake  by  way  of  the  "Hastings  Cut-off."  The 
shorter  route  to  California,  which  the  ill-fated  Donner  had  tried  to  follow, 
when  it  was  first  discovered,  was  little  known. 

It  was  no  path  of  roses,  the  carrying  of  mail  over  this  route.  The 
whole  country  was  infested  with  hostile  Indians,  on  the  watch  day  and  night 
to  pick  off  emigrants  and  mail  carriers,  sometimes  for  purposes  of  robber)'. 
and  often  for  pure  love  of  deviltry  and  bloodshed.  They  would  lie  in  the 
long  grass,  crouch  l)ehind  brush  or  rocks,  and  from  there,  secure  themselves, 
shoot  down  the  victims.  So  many  were  killed  thus,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  send  guards  with  the  mail  carrier. 

When  Colonel  Woodard  started  on  his  trip  in  the  fall  of  185 1,  he  had 
with  him  a  guard  of  two  young  men,  Oscar  Fitzer  and  John  Hawthorn ;  they* 
had  gone  in  safety  as  far  as  (iravel  point,  near  where  they  left  the  river. 
when  a  band  of  the  hostile  Indians  killed  all  three.  The  partner  of  Colonci 
Woodard  did  not  give  up  the  contract  after  the  latter's  tragic  death,  but  con- 
tinued to  carry  the  mail  himself  until  the  fall  of  1853.  He  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Ben  Holliday,  and  continued  to  carry  mail.  The  only  change 
was  using  four  mule  teams  and  covered  wagons,  which  afforded  better  se- 
curity from  the  Indians.  In  order  to  change  to  this  mode  of  conveyance 
permission  had  to  l^e  obtained  from  the  government.  Mail  was  carried  in 
this  manner  until  June,  1857,  when  a  tri-weekly  line  of  stages  was  estab- 
lished running  from  Placerville  to  Genoa,  by  J.  B.  Crandall.  This  left  only 
the  line  l?etween  Genoa  and  Salt  Lake  to  them.  In  that  same  year,  a  station 
agent  on  their  line,  near  Gravelly  F^ord,  was  killed. by  the  Indians.  In  fact 
the  Indians  continued  warfare  until  1863,  when  General  Connor  put  a  stop 
to  them  by  vigorous  means. 
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DANGER  FROM   SNOW   AND  FLOOD. 

There  were  just  as  great  dangers  to  \ye  overcome  from  the  play  of  the 
lenients  as  from  the  Indians.  Eternal  vigilance  was  the  price  of  life.  The 
now  laid  in  masses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  on  the  level  and  from 
ifty  to  sixty  feet,  in  some  instances,  in  the  mountain  passes.  There  were 
ew  bridges  and  when  the  snows  melted  the  Humboldt  and  Carson  valleys 
vere  often  flooded  for  days  at  a  time.  The  only  way  to  get  across  was  to 
.wini,  as  keeping  a  lx)at  anywhere  would  have  been  an  impossibility. 

The  use  of  snowshoes  did  away  with  the  difficulties  of  getting  over  the 
leep  snows,  at  least  partially.  In  the  spring  of  1853  Fred  Bishop  and  a 
Mr.  Dritt  carried  the  mail  in  this  manner,  their  trips  alternating.  Both  used 
:he  Canadian  snowshoe.  These  two  were  succeeded  in  the  work  by  George 
Pierce  and  John  A.  Thompson. 

The  latter  was  such  an  expert  that  his  sobriquet  was  "Snowshoe  Thomp- 
son.'' He  had  learned  this  plan  of  traveling  in  his  native  country,  Norway, 
and,  of  course,  wore  the  style  of  snowshoe  used  in  that  country ;  he  was  the 
first  to  use  that  style.  They  were  about  ten  feet  in  length,  turning  up  in 
the  front  like  skates,  and  were  about  five  or  six  inches  in  width  and  one 
and  a  half  inches  in  thickness;  they  were  generally  made  from  the  fir  tree. 

Stories  of  his  feats  while  carrying  the  mail  between  Genoa  and  Placer- 
ville  remain  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  early  times.  He  had  heard,  of  the 
great  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  the  mails  across  the  mountains  in  the 
dead  of  winter;  he  remembered  the  snowshoes  of  his  boyhood  and  made  a 
pair.  After  giving  them  a  trial  he  applied  for  the  job  and  secured  it.  He 
made  his  first  trip  in  January,  1856,  taking  only  three  days  to  go  from  Placer- 
ville  to  Carson  valley.  The  mail  weighed  from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds  and 
was  carried  in  mail  bags. 

Thompson  carried  mail  all  winter,  never  wearing  an  overcoat  or  carry- 
ing blankets.  He  looked  upon  them  as  unnecessary  incumbrances,  and  when 
he  could  not  travel  at  night  cut  down  some  spruce  hmbs  and  used  them 
for  a  bed.  He  would  find  some  dead  pine  stump  and  set  fire  to  it  and  lie 
down  by  it  on  his  spruce  bed.  And  not  once  was  he  lost.  He  was  never 
diverted  by  the  swirling  snow  or  the  rainy  mists,  but  went  on  his  way  se- 
renely. In  fact  he  seemed  to  love  to  be  out  in  the  fiercest  storms.  So  greatly 
did  he  tax  his  enormous  strength  that  he  literally  wore  himself  out  and  died 
a  comparatively  young  man.  He  died  in  May,  1876,  twenty  years  after  his 
initial  mail  trip,  only  forty-seven  years  of  age.  He  participated  in  several 
Indian  fights  in  the  '60s,  the  whites  being  victors  every  time. 

THE  PIONEER  STAGE  LINE. 

The  first  stage  Hne  was  established  in  the  summer  of  1857  by  Colonel 
J.  B.   Crandall,  running  between  Placerville  and  Genoa.     They  made  tri- 
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weekly  trips  and  carried  the  '*Carson  Valley  Express,"  the  manager  bcinf 
Tlie<xlore  F.  Tracy.  E.  W.  Tracy  was  the  agent  at  Placerville,  and  at  Gtm 
the  agents  were  Major  Ormsby  and  Mr.  Smith. 

In  June,  1857,  another  line  was  established,  or  rather  stations  were 
added  on  this  route,  between  Placerville  and  Genoa;  at  Silver  Creek,  Cans 
Mill,  Brockliss'  Bridge  and  Sportman's  Hall.  This  w^as  known  as  the  "Pic^ 
necr  State  Line,''  and  was  the  one  connecting  at  Genoa  with  the  mail  mute 
established  by  Woodard  and  Chorpening. 

THE  OVERLAND  MAIL. 

It  was  not  long  l)efore  a, semi-weekly  line  of  stages  was  put  into  semcf 
between  Sacramento  and  Genoa,  and  to  the  new  operators,  Lewns  Brady  4 
Company,  Crandall  transferred  the  Pioneer  State  Line. 

A  brother  of  Mr.  Chorpening,  the  mail  route  contractor,  had  secarcu 
the  contract  to  carry  the  mail  from  Placerville  to  Salt  Lake,  and  this  lint 
was  to  connect  at  Salt  Lake  City  with  the  regular  overland  mail  to  St 
Joseph.  This,  of  course,  changed  conditions  greatly  and  travel  on  this  route 
into  Carson  increased.  Under  this  new  system  the  first  coach  left  Placer- 
ville on  June  5,  1858,  and  the  first  overland  mail  stage  arrived  in  Placem'k 
on  Monday,  July  19,  of  that  year,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  coacb 
brought  lx)th  passengers  and  mail,  and  its  arrival  was  greeted  by  an  onthntsi 
of  public  enthusiasm.  Bon-fires,  general  illumination  and  speeches  testifiw 
to  the  new  hojDes  aroused  by  the  Overland  Mail's  coming.  Crowds  gathered 
and  si>eeches  by  S.  W.  Sanderson,  G.  D.  Hall  and  D.  K.  Newell  were  fe 
tended  to.  A  fine  balloon  was  sent  up  by  Dr.  Pettitt  as  a  testimonial  of  hi5 
joy. 

It  was  not  by  any  means  smooth  traveling  for  the  Overland  Mail,  ta 
just  as  many  difficulties  l>eset  its  path  as  the  first  mail  carriers  IiaW  ex- 
])erienced.  Danger  from  Indian  attacks  was  just  as  much  to  be  feared  ass 
ever,  and  so  dangerous  was  the  road  as  far  as  the  Big  Meadows,  near  the 
Sink  of  the  Humlx)ldt  considered,  that  guards  had  to  be  engaged  as  w 
as  that  point.  At  that  place  the  coach  went  on  unguarded  and  the  guards 
returned  with  the  west-bound  coaches.  Mr.  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Rightmire  werf 
the  first  guards  employed.  They  often  came  across  emigrants  in  deadly  ta^ 
not  only  of  the  Indians,  but  Mormons  fleeing  from  Salt  Lake,  fearing  the 
Mormons  of  that  city  were  pursuing  them. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  1858,  Mr.  Lindsay,  one  of  the  first  guards, 
returned  to  Placerville,  with  just  a  portion  of  the  Salt  Lake  mail  of  August 
1 6th,  and  the  mail  which  left  there  August  23rd.  He  reported  that  on  the 
night  of  August  20th  the  Shoshone  Indians,  in  quite  a  large  band,  had  at- 
tacked the  mail  coach  and  had  stampeded  the  stage  horses,  which  they  h^^ 
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:li"iveii  off.  All  through  the  night  the  guards  had  stayed,  with  the  con- 
:li>ictor,  and  guarded  the  mail,' but  when  morning  came  they  saw  that  the 
Indians  were  in  such  force  they  could  not  remain  with  the  coach  in  safety, 
so  they  took  to  the  mountains.  Afterwards  the  coach  was  found,  in  small 
pieces,  the  mail  bags  ripped  open,  and  letters  scattered  in  every  direction. 
The  latter  were  gathered  up  and  taken  to  Placerville.  This,  coupled  with 
c:>ther  outrages,  led  the  United  States  government  to  take  measures  to  pre- 
x^ent   such  interference  with  the  mail. 

On  September  20,  1858,  the  Overland  stage,  coming  with  mail  and  pas- 
sengers from  Salt  Lake,  brought  the  more  than  welcome  news  that  United 
States  troops  had  been  ordered  forward  from  Utah  to  protect  the  emigrants 
and  mail.  On  October  13th  the  Overland  mail  came  in  on  horseback  in  ad- 
vance of  the  stage,  which  had  Ijeen  delayed.  The  news  came  in  this  mail 
that  Dr.  Forney,  the  Indian  agent  for  Utah,  was  at  Gravelly  Ford  and  was 
working  with  the  Shoshones. 

Finally  the  Indians  were  argued  into  a  more  peaceable  state  of  mind, 
and  the  mails  came  in  on  time,  good  time  being  made.  The  Overland 
mail  brought  in  letters  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  ocean  steamers,  and  in 
consequence  the  public  began  to  patronize  the  stage  line.  The  largest  amount 
of  mail  ever  shipped  by  the  mail  coach  was  on  April  23,  1859,  when  five 
hundred  pounds  were  sent  east. 

It  had  been  reported  that  a  new  and  shorter  stage  route  was  to  be  sur- 
veyed, and  in  June,  1859,  Captain  Simpson,  of  the  United  States  Topo- 
g^raphical  Engineers,  surveyed  a  new  route  running  from  Camp  Floyd  to 
Genoa,  which  it  was  thought  would  shorten  the  route  used  then  by  about 
three  hundred  miles.  By  the  old  Humboldt  route  the  distance  from  Camp 
Floyd  to  Genoa  was  said  to  be  eight  hundred  and  fifty- four  miles;  the 
Simpson  survey,  it  was  said,  would  cut  this  down  to  five  hundred  and  sixtyr 
five  miles.  All  necessary  preparations  were  made  and  the  company  prepared 
to  move  dowm  on  the  Simpson  route.     This  they  did  the  winter  following. 

Lewis  Brady  &  Company  secured  the  contract  to  carry  the  mails  carried 
l>y  the  agents  of  the  Chorpening  route,  they  having  neglected  to  call  for  the 
mail  at  Placerville  in  October,  1859.  They  carried  it  then  until  March,  i860, 
when  Chorpening  got  it  back,  agreeing  to  carry  it  with  four-horse  teams. 

A  new  stage  line  was  started  in  October,  1859,  by  Judge  Child  and  J. 
A.  Thompson,  to  run  tri-weekly  between  Genoa  and  Placerville.  They  used 
coaches  as  far  as  Strawberry  Valley  and  from  there  on  to  Carson  Valley 
they  used  two  fine  sleighs  with  three  seats,  the  first  ever  used  on  this  mountain 
road.    They  commenced  to  use  them  in  December  of  1859. 

In  the  following  spring  the  "Pioneer  State  Line"  sold  out  to  Louis  Mc- 
Lane,  then  running  between  Placerville  and  Genoa.     McLane  the  next  year 
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sold  out  to  Wells,  rargo  &  Company,  and  this  gave  the  latter  company  tlie 
entire  route  to  Salt  Lake.  McLane  had  had  serious  opposition  in  running 
the  line,  .\.  J.  Rho<les  having  started  an  opposition  line  between  Placenille 
and  Carson  Citv,  via  Genoa.  He  had  reduced  the  fare  from  fortv  dollars 
to  twenty  dollars,  and,  using  six-horse  teams,  was  enabled  to  cut  down  the 
time  some  eight  or  ten  hours.  He  ran  this  from  i860  to  1862  and  then  sold 
to  McLane,  pledging  himself  not  to  start  another  opposition  line. 

THE   PONY  EXPRESS. 

If  there  was  one  line  better  remembered  than  the  others  of  that  far  awav 
time,  it  was  the  famous  Pony  Express,  started  in  the  spring  of  i860.  It 
was  organized  by  Jones,  Russel  &  Company.  It  was  put  in  operation  by  W. 
W.  Finney,  who  organized  the  line  Ijetween  Sacramento  and  Salt  Lake.  All 
matter  came  to  Sacramento  from  San  Francisco  by  steamer,  and  at  the  former 
city  it  was  met  by  a  man  on  horseback,  who  followed  the  old  emigrant  route 
over  the  Sierras  until  Carson  Vallev  was  reached,  and  from  there  the  Simp- 
son  route  was  followed.  This  route  led  east  through  Churchill  county  desert 
crossing  the  Reese  river  at  Jacobsville;  then  northeast  to  Ruby  Valley  and 
then  southeast,  passing  out  through  Deep  Creek  around  the  south  end  ol 
Salt  Lake  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

This  Pony  Express  took  only  three  and  one-half  days  to  cover  the  dis- 
tance between  Sacramento  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Relays  were  provided  every 
twenty-five  miles  and  each  rider  had  to  cover  seventy-five  miles  each  shift. 
He  was  given  only  two  minutes  to  change  horses  at  each  relay  station,  and 
the  riders  generally  made  about  nine  miles  an  hour.  Thirteen  days  between 
San  Francisco  and  New  York  was  the  schedule  time,  going-  via  St. 
Jo.seph,  Missouri. 

Five  dollars  per  letter  was  charged,  and  the  first  express,  which  left 
Sacramento  April  4,  i860,  at  2  145  p.  m.,  carried  fifty-six  letters  from  San 
iM'ancisco,  thirteen  from  Sacramento  and  one  from  Placerville.  The  first 
express,  from  the  other  end  of  the  line,  New  York,  reached  Sacramento  on 
April  13,  i860.  Eight  letters  only  were  brought.  Ten  days'  time  was  con- 
sumed between  St.  Joseph  and  Sacramento. 

When  the  third  express  came  in  it  brought  all  kinds  of  news,  from  a 
prize  fight  in  London  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Deinocratic  national  con- 
vention at  Charleston.  South  Carolina,  to  meet  at  Baltimore  the  next  June, 
as  there  had  been  no  decision  regarding  the  presidential  nominee.  When 
the  Pony  Express  brought  the  first  message  of  President  Lincoln  they  made 
the  record  time,  coming  from  St.  Joseph  to  Carson  City  in  five  days  and 
eighteen  hours,  covering  1,780  miles.  Double  sets  of  horses  were  made,  with 
fresh  horses  between  stations. 
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THE  OVERLAND  MAIL  STAGE. 

In  the  year  1859  anticipated  troubles  along  the  southern  line,  owing 
to  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  caused  the  transfer  of  the  Southern  and  Daily 
Overland  Mail  to  the  Central  or  Simpson  route.  The  Southern  line  had 
l3een  established  that  year  to  go  through  northern  Texas  and  to  California. 
The  transcontinental  telegraph  line  was  also  built  along  the  Simpson  route. 
It  was  started  in  1859  and  completed  in  September  of  1861. 

Before  this  telegraph  line  was  constructed  the  portion  of  telegraph  line 
between  Placerville  and  Virginia  City  had  been  built  and  operated  by  the 
"Placerville  and  Humboldt  Telegraph  Company,"  and  this  was  more  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  "Bee's  Grapevine  Line."  It  had  been  planned  and  built 
by  Colonel  F.  A.  Bee.  It  was  the  cause  of  much  merriment  and  a  great  deal 
of  annoyance.  On  the  mountains  the  wire  was  attached  to  trees  instead  of 
to  poles  and  when  the  wind  struck  the  trees  it  would  stretch  the  wires,  and 
nearly  all  the  time  the  wire  laid  along  the  ground  in  divers  places.  Another 
thing  which  caused  trouble  w^as  the  taking  of  wire  by  teamsters  whenever 
a  piece  was  needed  in  repair  work.  They  seemed  to  regard  it  as  their  right 
to  cut  out  a  piece  of  wire  any  place  along  the  line. 

When  a  message  was  delayed  it  was  transferred  to  the  Pony  Express, 
which  thus  beat  the  telegraph  in.  The  news  of  the  first  election  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  also  his  first  message,  was  delayed  in  this  way  and  then 
taken  in  by  the  Pony  Express  ahead  of  the  telegraphic  news.  But  things 
changed  greatly  for  the  better  with  the  transfer  of  the  Southern  Overland 
Mail  to  the  Simpson  or  Central  route.  Mail  facilities  were  improved,  new 
roads  were  built  and  old  ones  im.proved  so  that  heavy  loads  could  be  carried 
over  them  in  good  time.  Across  the  Sierra  two  toll  roads  were  built,  one 
called  the  Dutch  Flat  and  the  other  the  Placerville,  the  former  also  known 
as  the  Donner  Lake  road.  These  last  two  roads  were  built  so  that  teams 
could  pass  on  any  part  of  the  road.  In  consequence  the  Overland  stage  could 
run  with  perfect  regularity. 

With  the  great  discovery  of  the  Comstock  and  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion at  Virginia  City,  competing  lines  of  stages  were  started,  as  quick 
trips  had  to  be  made  from  Virginia  City  to  Sacramento.  The  Pioneer  line 
made  the  trip  on  February  20,  1864,  in  less  than  twenty- four  hours.  The 
record  time  was  made  on  June  20,  1864.  The  Larue  line  on  that  date  made  the 
trip  from  Virginia  City  to  Sacramento  in  twelve  hours  and  twenty-three 
minutes,  carrying  not  only  the  mail  but  three  passengers,  S.  Cook,  William 
M.  Lent  and  John  Skae.  The  three  passengers  had  chartered  the  coach 
and  were  determined  to  cut  down  the  record. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Overland  line  had  to  add  new  stations  all 
along  the  route,  and  in  the  spring  of  1865  they  had  thirteen  stations  be- 
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tween  Virginia  City  and  Austin,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  anil  eighty  miles, 
using  eight  drivers,  fifteen  coaches  and  mud  wagons  and  seventy-eight 
horses.  From  Austin  to  Salt  Lake  the  company  used  twenty-drivers,  one 
hundred  and  ninety  horses  and  sixty  wagons,  covering  the  thirty-six  stations. 
This  was  the  Western  division,  and  it  was  owned  by  the  Overland  Mail  and 
Stage  Company.  The  Eastern  division  was  owned  by  New  York  men, 
Ben  Holladay  being  their  manager.  This  covered  the  distance  from  Salt  Lake 
to  the  eastern  terminus,  1,220  miles. 

THE    OVERLAND    STAGE    FARM. 

All  these  years  the  Mormons  had  l)een  charging  the  Overland  Stage 
Company  the  highest  prices  for  hay,  grain  and  provisions,  and  at  last  the 
company  rebelled.  They  set  alx)ut  establishing  a  farm,  selecting  Ruby  valley 
as  the  best  place  for  their  experiment.  Success  was  theirs  from  the  start,  and 
by  spring,  1865,  they  had  their  farm  so  well  developed  that  one  himdred 
men,  thirty  plows  and  ninety  yoke  of  oxen  were  employed,  and  ninety 
thousand  pounds  of  grain  were  sowed.  When  harvest  time  came  they  had 
8,575  bushels  of  terley,  8,745  bushels  of  oats,  1,655  bushels  of  potatoes, 
1,854  bushels  of  turnips,  1,000  bushels  of  carrots  and  78  bushels  of  beets. 
And  thus  the  first  farm  was  established  in  eastern  Nevada. 

OVERLAND  TELEGRAPH  LINE. 

For  some  time  telegraphy  struggled  along  without  making  mudi 
progress.  The  Placerville  and  Humboldt  line  was  commenced  in  Placer- 
ville,  July  4,  1858;  the  line  reached  Genoa  that  fall,  and  Carson  City  in 
the  spring  of  1859;  Virginia  City  was  not  reached  until  i860,  and  Salt 
Lake  until  the  fall  ol  1861.  The  money  came  from  private  sources  and 
frequent  appeals  had  l^een  made  to  secure  first  state,  then  national  aid,  so 
as  to  admit  of  extension.  Nothing  came  of  it  until  June,  i860,  when  an  act 
was  i>assed  by  Congress,  directing  an  advertisement  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  for  sealed  proposals  for  *'the  use  of  the  government"  of  a  line  of 
telegraph,  to  be  constructed  in  a  period  of  two  years,  from  July  31,  i860,  froni 
some  point  on  the  west  line  of  Missouri  to  San  Francisco,  for  ten  years' 
period.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to  give  the  contract  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  the  sum  not  to  be  more  than  $40,000  per  year.  The  Pacific  coast 
companies  united  to  secure  this  contract  and  the  result  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Overland  Telegraph  Line,  the  capital  l>eing  $1,250,000.  James 
Gamble  was  given  supervision  over  the  entire  line.  Edward  Creighton  had 
charge  of  construction  from  Salt  Lake  to  Omaha;  James  Street  from  Salt 
Lake  to  Ruby  Valley;  J.  M.  Hubbard  from  Ruby  Valley  to  Carson.  Horace 
Carpentier  had  charge  from  Placerville  to  Salt  Lake  as  general  superin- 
tendent. 
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On  May  27,  1861,  operations  were  commenced  by  Mr.  Gamble's  con- 
struction train  of  thirty  wagons  leaving  Sacramento  and  so  perfectly  was 
the  work  planned,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  did  not  stop  for  any- 
thing, storms  or  bad  roads,  that  less  than  four  months  from  its  commence- 
ment the  great  enterprise  had  reached  completion.  On  September  22nd  the 
first  message  came  over  the  wires,  the  news  of  the  Union  defeat  at  Ball's 
Bluff,  Virginia,  and  the  death  of  Colonel  E.  D.  Baker,  United  States  senator 
from  Oregon.  The  telegraph  line  was  built  along  the  central  route  through 
Nevada  and  operated,  in  connection  with  the  Overland  Stage  and  Mail  line 
until  the  Overland  Railway  was  finished,  on  May  13,  1869,  when  both  were 
taken  away  and  the  route  abandoned. 

STAGE  LINES  IN    1881. 

The  Overland  Mail  and  Stage  line  being  withdrawn  and  its  place  sup- 
plied by  the  Overland  Railway,  things  of  course  changed  greatly.  In  the  in- 
terior, stages,  well  equipped,  ran  between  the  mining  camps  and  towns,  there 
being  no  railroad  lines  in  operation.  In  the  year  1881  the  following  stages 
were  run  from  the  different  towns  and  camps: 

From  Reno,  two  daily,  one  to  Susanville,  California,  and  the  other  to 
Fort  Bidwell  in  California,  ending  at  Willow  Ranch,  thirteen  miles  west. 

From  Rye  Patch  to  Vanderwater  and  to  Unionville,  tri-weekly,  carry- 
ing mail. 

From  Mill  City  to  Dun  Glen,  semi-weekly. 

From  Winnemucca  north,  two  daily  lines;  one  carrying  mail  to  Boise, 
Idaho,  and  the  other  to  Spring  City. 

From  Battle  Mountain,  a  daily  stage,  to  Mountain  City. 

From  Cornucopia,  a  tri-weekly  line. 

From  Battle  Mountain,  a  tri-weekly  line  to  Lewis. 

Form  Elko  to  Tuscarora,  daily,  connecting  with  the  Battle  Mountain 
line. 

From  Palisade  to  Bullion,  a  tri-weekly  stage. 

From  Elko  a  circuitous  route  covering  many  towns,  to  Eureka,  and  the 
stage  over  it  left  weekly. 

From  Eureka  to  Belmont,  a  daily. 

From  Morey  to  Duckwater,  weekly. 

Osceola  east,  connecting  with  the  Utah  Southern  at  Frisco,  tri-weekly. 

From  Pioche  to  Hiko,  semi-weekly. 

From  Pioche  through  Bullionville,  Panac^  and  Clover  Valley,  daily 
east  to  connect  with  the  Utah  Southern.  From  Pioche  to  Mineral  Park, 
Arizona,  connecting  with  the  line  running  to  Yuma,  tri-weekly. 
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From  Spruce  Mountain  to  Arthur  and  Ruby  Valley,  weekly,  carrying 
mail. 

From  Alpha  to  Mineral  Hill,  daily. 

Eureka  to  Pioche,  going  so  as  to  cover  215  miles,  tri-weekly. 

From  Hamilton  to  Eberhardt  and  Treasure  City,  tri-weekly. 

From  Wells  to  Hamilton,  by  a  route  covering  216  miles,  tri-weekly. 

From  Genoa  to  Monitor  and  Silver  Mountain  in  California,  a  tri-weekly 
mail,  the  mail  being  carried  by  a  si)ecial  supply  line  between  several  points. 

From   Walker   River  to  Coleville, '  weekly,   carrying  mail. 

From  Carson  City  there  were  many  lines;  one  daily  to  Glenbrook,  one 
daily  to  Aurora  and  to  other  smaller  points. 

From  Aurora  to  Bodie,  California,  daily;  from  Aurora,  also  daily,  to 
Southern  California,  passing  through  Mono  and  Inyo  counties  and  con- 
necting with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

From  Aurora  daily  to  Columbus. 

From  Columbus  to  Montezuma,  semi-weekly. 

From  Mason  Valley  to  Aurora,  tri-weekly. 

From  Dayton  to  Wellington,  tri-weekly. 

From  Wadsworth  to  Belmont,  covering  many  points  and  making  the 
route  248  miles  in  length. 

From  Austin,  the  terminus  of  the  Nevada  Central  Railroad,  to  Canda- 
laria,  tri-weekly. 

From  Austin  to  Belmont,  tri-weekly. 

Nearly  all  these  stages  carried  mail  and  were  most  important  ad- 
juncts; in  fact  the  stages  and  the  express  companies  have  played  a  most 
important  part  in  the  development  of  the  great  state  of  Nevada.  The  stage 
naturally  followed  the  fate  of  the  mining  camps,  for  as  soon  as  a  new  dis- 
covery was  made,  people  rushed  in  and  a  stage  must  rush  also,  to  carry  pas- 
sengers and,  above  all,  the  mail.  People  at  this  late  date  can  scarcely  imagine 
how  eagerly  the  mail  was  looked  for  by  the  prospector  and  pioneer.  The 
first  thing  arranged  for,  when  a  new  settlement  started,  w^ould  be  the  mail, 
a  petition  being  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  government;  and  the  gov- 
ernment in  those  days  resix)nded  quickly,  granting  subsidies  and  contracts 
for  mail  carrying  at  once,  without  the  red  tape  of  these  later,  more  civilized 
days.  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  this  generosity  was  meanly  rewarded,  the 
privileges  l^eing  abused  in  many  ways.  Often  the  mining  boom  would  col- 
lapse suddenly  at  some  ix>int  and  the  stage  would  be  abandoned  or  placed 
on  some  other  route. 

So  rapid  was  the  rise  and  fall  of  some  of  the  mining  camps  that  speedily 
as  the  government  acted,  the  application  for  a  postoffice  would  scarcely  be 
granted  when  there  would  be  a  general  exodus.    But  if  the  parental  govern- 
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ment  sometimes  failed  them  they  krtew  they  could  always  fall  back  upon  the 
*'Wells,  Fargo  &  Company  Express,"  which  was  making  itself  a  power  in 
the  days  of  gold.  No  matter  how  inaccessible  the  place,  if  there  were  letters 
or  gold  dust  or  bullion  to  be  sent,  some  emissary  of  the  company  stood  ready 
to  bear  them  to  the  outer  world.  In  fact  the  company  seemed  to  always 
have  a  man  ready  to  go  with  the  rush,  anywhere  and  everywhere.  And 
these  messengers  were  always  faithful  and  prompt;  the  company  only 
charged  from  two  to  seven  cents  more  per  letter  than  the  government  and  in 
time  they  did  the  principal  carrying.  To  them  was  intrusted  nearly  all 
the  bullion  of  the  country,  and  so  faithful  a  record  was  kept  of  all  trans- 
actions that  their  statistics  have  become  the-  authority  for  everyone. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
Waters  of  Nevada. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  rapid  settlement  of  Nevada  has 
been  the  scarcity  of  water,  a  scarcity  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  means 
of  irrigation.  The  few  rivers  are  small  in  size  and  very  few  in  number,  the 
largest  and  most  important  loeing  the  Humboldt  river.  The  Truckee  river, 
the  Walker,  Carson,  Amargosa  are  next  in  point  of  size,  while  the  Little 
Humboldt,  the  Reese,  the  Little  Truckee  and  similar  streams  are  simply 
tributary  to  the  large  rivers,  if  any  can  be  so  designated,  for  they  are  large 
only  by  comparison  in  the  state  of  Nevada. 

Of  these  rivers  only  two  are  at  all  navigable;  the  Carson  being  used 
principally  in  floating  cord  wood  down  to  Virginia,  Carson  and  other  points. 
The  Colorado  is  navigable  in  spots.  There  is  only  one  river  which  reaches 
the  ocean,  the  Owyhee,  and  this  goes  by  way  of  Snake  river  and  the  Columbia 
river.  That  there  should  be  a  scarcity  of  water  seems  strange  when  one 
remembers  the  mighty  volumes  of  water  which  gather  upon  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  other  ranges  of  mountains  dividing  and 
subdividing  the  state.  But  when  these  waters  reach  the  base  of  the  various 
mountains  they  are,  for  the  greater  part,  absorbed  by  the  soil,  the  balance 
discharging  into  the  lakes  and   rivers. 

Many  of  the  rivers  are  formed  from  springs,  and  many  from  the  melted 
snow  of  the  moimtains.  Many  of  the  creeks  are  curious,  in  that  they  sud- 
denly appear  on  the  surface,  coming  apparently  from  nowhere,  but  none  the 
less  eagerly  welcomed.  They  will  go  merrily  on  their  way,  singing  and 
dancing,  with  the  waters  as  cold  and  refreshing  as  ice  water,  then  suddenly, 
apparently  gone  forever,  the  waters  disappear.     For  long  distances  the  bed 
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of  the  creek  will  be  entirely  dry,  and  then  there  comes  the  glint  of  the 
water  and  on  it  flows  serenely,  until  it  takes  a  notion  to  again  disappear. 
Very  few  of  the  smaller  rivers  and  creeks  have  a  continuous  course. 

At  first  when  the  water  leaves  the  base  of  the  mountains  it  moves 
rapidly,  and  being  large  in  volume  has  great  strength  and  rapid  currents. 
But  this  is  only  for  the  moment,  for  soon  they  dwindle  dow^n,  then  all  at 
once  are  gone  forever.  Yet  small  as  they  are,  they  are  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  farmer,  for  every  drop  possible  is  used  for  irrigation. 

Nevada's  largest  river. 

The  Humboldt  river  is  the  only  one  flowing  from  east  to  west  through 
the  Great  Basin  and  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  that  follows  its  course  for 
many  miles,  nearly  its  entire  course.  The  emigrants  followed  through  the 
valley  made  by  the  Humboldt,*  the  old  route  to  California.  The  Humboldt 
rises  in  the  Goose  Creek  Range,  about  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  from  the  northeast  of  the  state  runs  in  a  southwesterly  direction  some 
three  hundred  miles.  It  finally  empties  into  Humboldt  lake,  which  is  on  the 
border  of  Humboldt  and  Churchill  counties.  Here  it  is  about  4,100  feet 
above  sea  level. 

The  path  over  which  the  Humboldt  wends  its  way  is  dreary  enough  to 
discourage  it  completely,  for  it  goes  over  desert  land,  sandy  plains,  with  not 
a  trace  of  vegetation  save  where  the  river  has  gently  touched  the  sandy 
plains  into  life,  resembling  a  green  ribbon  winding  through  a  land  of  desola- 
tion. In  summer  the  banks  are  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  the  mosquitoes,  gnats 
and  flies  make  lingering  undesirable  when  it  can  be  avoided. 

The  Little  Humboldt  rises  in  the  Cotton  Range,  about  one  hundred  miles 
north  of  the  Humboldt ;  it  flows  south  as  far  as  Paradise  valley,  striving  with 
might  and  main  to  reach  the  Humboldt,  but  it  loses  the  way  and  disappears 
from  view  in  the  hot  sand.  The  Reese,  apparently  starts  on  the  same  errand ; 
after  it  rises  from  its  source  in  the  Toiyabe  Range,  some  two  hundred  miles 
south  of  the  Humboldt,  it  is  a  magnificent  river  for  about  one  hundred 
miles.  It  has  a  current  of  great  rapidity  and  strength,  until  just  before 
it  reaches  Jacobsville  in  Lander  county,  and  when  it  passes  there  it  is  a 
feeble  stream,  vanishing  entirely  some  forty  miles  beyond  that  city.  There 
is  a  legend  extant  to  the  effect  that  several  times,  when  there  had  been  a 
great  fall  of  both  snow  and,  later,  rain,  the  Reese  did  manage  to  reach  the 
Humboldt,  but  no  one  can  state  that  they  themselves  ever  saw  the  phenom- 
enon. Where  the  Reese  disappears  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  it  certainly 
had  cause  to  try  to  get  away,  even  if  by  means  of  total  annihilation,  for 
the  land  is  almost  utterly  barren,  and  for  any  purpose  useless.  The  timber 
is  nothing  really  but  brush,  and  the  vegetation  is  "conspicuous  only  by  its 
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absence."  Yet  when  farmers  settled  in  the  upper  part  of  what  are  now 
Lander  and  Nye  counties  in  early  days,  the  desert  truly  blossomed  like  the 
rose;  the  valley  of  the  Reese  was  changed  utterly  and  made  rich  and  very 
productive  by  making  irrigation  ditches  and  bringing  the  water  from  the 
Reese  and  its  many  tributaries. 

THE    RAPID    TRUCKEE. 

The  Truckee  ranks  next  in  point  of  size  to  the  Humboldt,  but  is  a  much 
more  rapid  stream.  It  rises  in  Lake  Tahoe,  some  6,167  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  then  flows  to  the  north  about  twelve  miles.  At  this  point  it 
flows  into  the  Little  Truckee,  on  its  way  from  Donner  lake,  then  running 
for  sixty-nine  miles  to  the  east,  it  makes  another  turn  and  going  to  the 
north  runs  about  sixteen  miles  before  reaching  the  Pyyramid  lake  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Roop  county.  At  the  lake  it  is  about  4,890  f^t  above 
the  sea  level,  thus  making  a  descent  of  over  1,277  ^^^^  i"  ninety-seven  miles. 
The  Truckee's  waters  are  the  best  in  any  stream  in  Nevada,  cold  and  very 
pure  and  clean^ 

The  upper  portion  of  the  Truckee  valley  makes  excellent  farming  land, 
for  the  river  affords  much  moisture.  Its  banks  are  for  many  miles  thickly 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  spruce  and  pine.  These  make  excellent  shin- 
gles and  lumber.  As  mentioned  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  early  emigration, 
the  Truckee  river  is  stocked  with  the  finest  trout,  named  as  was  the  river, 
Truckee,  from  the  Indian  guide  of  1844.  There  is  one  variety,  called 
the  "Lake  Bigler  trout,''  which  delights  every  palate  and  may  be  the  one 
variety  named  Truckee  by  the  emigrants.  Fremont  called  the  Truckee  the 
''Salmon  Trout  River"  from  the  fact  of  the  great  prevalence  of  that  fish 
in  the  river.  In  time  the  Truckee,  to  call  it  by  its  best  known  name,  became 
pretty  well  fished  out,  and  the  legislature  passed  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  stocking  of  the  river  afresh.  This  was  done  in  1879,  McCloud  river 
salmon  being  used  for  the  purpose.  Later  on,  the  Carson,  Walker,  Hum- 
boldt and  a  number  of  the  other  rivers  of  Nevada  were  stocked  in  a  similar 
manner. 

THE  WALKER  RIVEIf. 

Next  to  the  Truckee,  in  point  of  size,  is  the  Walker  river.  It  is  really 
a  zigzag  river,  for  it  runs  in  a  very  roundabout  way  over  one  hundred  miles. 
It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  forks  which  have  their  source  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains.  Alone  they  traverse  thirty  miles,  and  then  unite.  First 
they  go  to  the  north  thirty  miles,  then  to  the  east,  then  to  the  south  another 
thirty  miles,  finally  finding  a  resting  place  in  the  bosom  of  Walker  lake, 
forty  miles  south  of  Carson  lake.  All  through  Mason's  valley,  in  fact  along 
its  entire  course,  is  some  of  the  best  farming  land  in  the  state  of  Nevada, 
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a  fact  soon  known  to  ranchers  who  settled  on  it.  Tlie  Walker  was  named 
for  Joseph  Walker,  well  known  in  early  days  as  a  trapper  and  guide,  and 
who  accompanied  Fremont  in  October,  1845,  ^"  ^"  expedition,  the  Path- 
finder naming  both  lake  and  river,  Walker.  Walker  accompanied  the  Bon- 
neville expedition  in  1833,  also. 

THE   CARSON   RIVER. 

This  river  was  named  Carson  by  Fremont,  in  honor  of  his  favorite  scout, 
Kit  Carson.  There  are  two  branches,  the  East  and  West  Carson.  The  fonner 
is  the  main  stream,  and  rises  in  California,  in  the  Blue  lakes  in  Alpine 
county,  right  on  top  of  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Following  a  vari- 
able course  it  wends  its  way  through  canyons  and  dense  pine  forests  down  the 
eastern  slope,  into  Carson  valley,  whence  it  flows  to  the  north,  and  a  few 
miles  south  of  Genoa,  in  Douglas  county,  it  is  joined  by  the  smaller  branch. 
United  they  go  to  the  northeast,  passine  through  Ormsby,  Lyon  and  Storey 
counties,  discharging  into  Carson  lake.  Both  branches  have  a  course  alto- 
gether of  less  than  two  hundred  miles.  In  some  places  it  is  wide,  but  the 
average  width  is  sixty  feet,  and  the  depth  three  to  four  feet.  This  is  taken 
as  an  average,  for  when  there  is  a  great  fall  of  snow  or  rain  it  attains 
great  depth  and  width.  It  is  fed  entirely  by  the  snow  which  melts  on 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  In  some  parts  the  land  the  river  flows  through  is  very 
fertile.  Genoa,  the  county  seat  of  Douglas  county,  is  built  in  the  valley 
of  the  Carson,  and  many  farms  create  oases  in  the  land.  There  was  at 
one  time  trouble  between  the  mill  men  and  the  ranchers,  the  latter  resent- 
ing the  mill  men  using  the  waters  to  run  their  mills;  for  when  the  river 
was  low  and  the  mills  in  operation,  irrigation  was  almost  impossible,  which 
meant  great  loss  to  the  ranchers. 

A    SINGULAR   RIVER. 

One  of  tiie  queerest  of  the  queer  rivers  of  Nevada  is  the  Amargosa. 
This  river  rises  in  the  Amargosa  mountains,  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
in  the  Mountain  Spring  range.  These  mountains  are  in  the  southwest  comer 
of  Nye  county,  and  the  Amargosa  runs  first  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  often  entirely  disappearing  under  ground,  to  come 
up  again  in  some  unexpected  place.  It  turns  the  southern  end  of  the  range 
and  scurries  to  the  northwest,  disappearing  in  Death  valley,  on  the  borders 
of  California.  This  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  below  the  sea 
level.  The  waters  are  pure  at  first,  but  it  received  its  name  Amargosa  from 
the  Spaniards,  from  the  ^unpleasant  taste  its  waters  acquire  before  disap- 
pearing. In  its  course  it  runs  over  salt  plains,  alkali  plains  and  other  dis- 
agreeable soils  until  it  is  impossible  to  drink  it. 
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THE   SMALLER   RIVERS. 

Tlie  only  rivers  in  addition  to  the  above,  worthy  of  being  named,  and 
they  are  not  really,  are  the  Vegas,  Rio  Virgen  and  Quinn  rivers. 

The  first  rises  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Nevada,  somewhere  in  the 
broken  mountains  of  that  locality ;  it  loses  no  time  in  flowing  into  the  Colorado 
river.  The  Rio  Virgen  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  pure,  cool  stream. 
When  the  Spanish  explorers  first  found  it,  on  the  Old  Spanish  Trail,  they 
were  so  delighted  to  find  it  in  that  dreary  spot  they  named  it  Rio  Virgen. 

The  Quinn  river  transforms  a  large  area  of  land  into  rich  grazing  ground 
along  its  entire  course.  It  rises  in  the  Santa  Rosa  hills,  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  state,  near  the  Owyhee  mountains.  It  runs  south  for  eighty  miles 
and  then  turns  west  towards  Mud  Sink,  sometimes  into  the  Sink.  The 
valley  it  traverses  is  called  Quinn  valley. 

THE  DECEPTIVE   LAKES. 

According  to  the  showing  on  the  maps  western  Nevada  can  boast  of 
more  water  than  land.  This  is  on  the  maps,  though.  In  reality  the  vast 
sheets  of  water  so  faithfully  depicted  are  mud  flats,  which  sometimes  are 
under  water,  if  there  are  unusual  freshets.  Tliere  are  just  two  which  are 
navigable,  the  Pyramid  and  Walker.  The  Carson  and  Humboldt  are  large 
bodies  of  water,  but  very  shallow.  These  four  lakes  are  the  goal  for  many 
rivers  and  creeks,  and  in  consequence  are  high  or  low,  as  the  waters  flowing 
in  them  are  small  or  rushing  torrents.  All  this  is  determined,  of  course,  by 
the  quantity  of  snow  which  has  fallen  and  melted,  or  to  the  rainfall,  though 
that  is  an  indifferent  factor.  While  there  are  so  many  inlets,  there  is  not  one 
outlet.  The  waters  have  no  way  of  escaping  save  through  absorption,  and 
consequently  all  the  waters  of  these  lakes  become  brackish  and  bitter,  salty 
and  disagreeable.  There  was  for  some  time  a  theory  which  received  cre- 
dence, to  the  effect  that  these  lakes  had  a  subterranean  outlet  or  else  percolated 
through  the  rocks  to  the  ocean,  the  process  being  necessarily  very  slow. 

WALKER  LAKE. 

Walker  lake  is  about  forty  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and 
lies  in  Esmeralda  county;  it  is  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  in  width,  and  is  fed 
by  Walker  river,  principally.  It  lies  between  great  rugged  mountains  and 
hills,  the  highest  being  Mount  Corey.  These  shield  the  lake  from  the  sudden 
and  fierce  winds  which  blow  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierras.  These 
mountains  and  hills  are  almost  destitute  of  both  wood  and  water.  Where 
the  Walker  river  reaches  the  lake  there  is  a  large  area  of  fine  land.  The 
Carson  &  Colorado  Railroad  runs  along  the  eastern  shores;  there  are  many 
indentations  of  bay  and  inlets,  the  outline  of  the  lake  being  very  irregular. 
The  lake  is  navigable,  small  steamers  dotting  its  surface. 
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HUMBOLDT     LAKE. 

On  the  line  between  Humboldt  county  and  Churchill  county  lies  Hum- 
lx)ldt  lake,  into  which  the  water  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  flows.  It  is 
about  thirty  miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide,  and  lies  4,100  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  lake  by  courtesy,  for  it  is  merely  nothing  but  a 
great  widening  of  the  Humboldt  river  at  this  point:  this  is  show^n  by  the 
fact  that  when  there  is  extreme  high  water,  the  river  continues  on  through 
the  lake  basin  and  on  to  the  Lower  Carson  Sink,  in  the  south. 

THE    CARSON    LAKES. 

The  Lower  Carson  Sink,  into  which  the  Humteldt  river  flows  under 
conditions  noted  above,  is  directly  south  of  the  Humboldt,  and  is  ten  miles 
in  width,  and  over  twenty-five  miles  long.  The  Carson  lake  proper  receives  the 
water  from  Carson  river;  when  there  is  an  extremely  wet  season,  the  streams 
from  east  and  west  overflow  the  lowlands  alx)ut  these  lakes  and  they  go  on 
towards  each  other,  and  form  what  is  known  as  the  Lower  Carson  Sink  or 
lake;  an  inland  sea  is  thus  created,  which  finally  covers  the  intervening  land 
until  the  two  Carson  lakes  become  one,  stretchinq:  so  far  north  as  to  be  within 
a  few  miles  of  Humboldt.  As  stated  before,  these  lakes  have  no  outlet,  but 
so  powerfully  do  the  sun's  rays  beat  down  on  the  waters  that  the  lakes 
gradually  dry  out,  until  quite  small,  thus  leaving  a  large  area  of  country 
dry  and  bare. 

Fremont's  pyramid  lake. 

Pyramid  lake  is  justly  celebrated.  It  was  discovered  by  John  G.  Fre- 
mont on  January  10,  1844.  They  camped  on  its  banks  for  a  day  or  so  after 
the  discover)^  It  is  the  largest  lake  lying  wholly  within  the  boundaries  of 
Nevada,  and  is  situated  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Roop  county.  It  is 
thirty-five  miles  long  and  twelve  miles  wide.  It  is  named  Pyramid  because 
of  a  rock  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid  which  rises  from  the  center  of  the 
lake  some  600  feet  above  the  surface.  It  lies  amidst  the  most  picturesque 
scenery,  walled  in  by  sheer,  precipitous  mountains,  rising  in  height  frcwii 
2,000  to  3,000  feet,  walling  in  the  emerald  gem,  for  the  waters  are  of  a  green 
tinge.  The  waters  of  the  Truckee  flow  into  it,  the  water  being  very  cold 
and  pure,  mostly  melted  snow.  When  the  Truckee  is  swollen  with  the  melted 
snow,  it  overflows  its  banks,  the  waters  running  along  through  a  channel 
to  the  northeast,  forming  another  lake,  which  has  been  given  the  name 
of  Winnemucca  lake.  When  sawmills  were  established  along  the  Truckee 
river  the  sawdust  from  them  was  carried  to  the  lake,  creating*  a  shoal  which 
dams  the  outlet  of  the  river,  causing  a  larger  amount  of  water  to  flow  into 
Winnemucca  lake,  increasing  its  depth  some  feet,  and  also  the  area. 
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The  lake  made  a  great  impression  on  Fremont,  accustomed  as  he  was  to 
fine  scenery.     His  account  of  his  discovery  is  as  follows: 

"Beyond,  a  defile  between  the  mountains  descended  rapidly  about  2,000 
feet,  and  filling  up  all  the  lower  space  was  a  sheet  of  green  water  some 
20  miles  broad.  It  broke  upon  our  eyes  like  the  ocean.  The  neighboring 
peaks  rose  high  above  us,  and  we  ascended  one  of -them  to  obtain  a  better 
view,  and  their  dark  green  color  showed  it  to  be  a  deep  body  of  water.  For 
a  long  time  we  sat  enjoying  the  view,  for  we  had  become  fatigued  with 
mountains,  and  the  free  expanse  of  moving  waves  was  very  grateful.  It  was 
set  like  a  gem  in  the  mountains,  which,  from  our  position,  seemed  to  enclose 
it  almost  entirely.  Its  position  at  first  inclined  us  to  believe  it  Mary's 
lake  (Humboldt),  but  the  rugged  mountains  were  so  entirely  discordant 
with  descriptions  of  its  low  rushy  shores  and  open  country,  that  we  con- 
cluded it  some  unknown  body  of  water,  which  it  afterwards  proved  to  be. 

"We  encamped  on  the  shore,  opposite  a  very  remarkable  rock  in  the  lake 
which  attracted  our  attention  for  many  miles.  It  rose,  according  to  our 
estimate,  600  feet  above  the  water,  and,  from  the  point  we  viewed  it,  prk- 
sented  a  pretty  exact  outline  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops.  This  striking 
feature  suggested  a  name  for  the  lake,  and  I  called  it  Pyramid  lake;  and 
though  it  may  be  deemed  by  some  a  fanciful  resemblance,  I  can  undertake 
to  say  that  the  future  traveler  will  find  much  more  striking  resemblance 
between  this  rock  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  than  there  is  between  them 
and  the  object  from  which  they  take  their  name.*' 

Nevada's  most  noted  lake. 

Nevada  claims  one-third  of  the  most  noted  lake  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  one  now  famous  throughout  the  country.  It  lies  on  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
6,cxx)  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  is  about  fourteen  miles  west  from  Carson 
City,  occupying  the  westerly  portions  of  Douglas,  Washoe  and  Ormsby 
counties.  California  is  fortunate  in  possessing  two-thirds  of  the  beautiful 
sheet  of  water.  The  boundary  line  of  Nevada  and  California  passes  from 
the  north  to  the  center  of  the  lake,  to  the  intersection  of  the  thirty-ninth 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  then  diverges  to  the  southeast.  At  its  north 
end  are  the  celebrated  hot  springs,  lying  near  the  Nevada  line.  Not  far  from 
the  hot  springs  is  a  fine  spring  of  clear,  cold  water,  which  is  free^from  any 
mineral  taste.  The  lake  is  twenty-two  miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide,  the 
waters  as  clear  as  crystal  and  very  cold.  There  is  no  buoyancy  to  the 
waters,  and  as  the  depth  is  over  1,700  feet  bodies  never  rise  to  the  surface. 
In  the  summer  the  waters  at  the  edge  of  the  lake  become  very  warm,  making 
bathing  a  delight.  In  the  winter  the  edges  freeze  slightly.  The  lake  is  also 
noted  for  its  fine  trout,  large  in  size  and  of  fine  flavor. 
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The  shore  line  is  indented  with  beautiful  bays  and  inlets,  and  all  along 
the  shore  villages  have  grown  up  and  summer  homes  have  been  built.  The 
lake  is  alive  with  all  kinds  of  pleasure  craft  and  steamboats  which  ply 
between  the  shores.  All  around  the  lake  and  vicinity  there  are  good  hotels, 
and  they  are  filled  to  overflowing  during  the  summer  months.  Tourists 
come  from  all  over,  it  being  the  Mecca  for  Californians. 

Six  miles  from  Tahoe  City,  on  the  west  side,  is  a  spur  of  mountains, 
and  on  each  side  of  this  spur  streams  of  water  run  into  the  lake.  To  the 
south  is  Emerald  bay,  an  inlet  four  hundred  yards  wide  at  the  mouth  and 
widening  as  it  goes  inland  until  it  forms  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful inland  harbors  in  the  whole  world.  I^ke  creek  enters  Lake  Tahoe  at  the 
south  end  and  is  fed  by  the  snows  of  the  hills  to  the  south.  The  valle)' 
along  which  Lake  creek  wends  its  way  is  a  beautiful  valley,  green,  smiling 
meadows  and  agricultural  lands,  from  the  mountain  slope  to  the  lake.  To 
the  north  of  Lake  creek's  entrance,  peaks  of  the  Sierras  rise  either  side 
of  the  lake  three  to  four  thousand  feet,  and  are  covered  with  snow  two- 
thirds  of  the  year.  Lake  Tahoe  is  fed  entirely  from  the  springs  and  snows 
of  its  encompassing  mountains;  its  outlet  is  the  Truckee  river  on  the  north- 
west. The  lake  is  only  twelve  miles  from  Truckee  and  fourteen  from  Car- 
son City. 

By  many  Lake  Tahoe  is  thought  to  be  a  crater  of  some  extinct  volcano, 
the  surrounding  mountains  presenting  evidences  of  volcanic  formation.  Mar- 
lette  lake  lies  to  the  northeast  of  the  rim  of  Lake  Tahoe,  and  Vir- 
ginia City  is  supplied  with  water  from  this  lake.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
highest  lakes  in  the  world,  being  at  an  altitude  of  1,500  feet  above  C  street, 
Virginia  City,  which  would  make  it  100  feet  above  Lake  Tahoe  or  7,700 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  without  doubt  the  highest  lake  in  the  world  whose 
waters  have  been  used  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  city  with  water  for 
domestic  use. 

SMALL    LAKES. 

Washoe  lake  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Washoe  valley  and  covers  about 
six  square  miles.  Its  waters  are  very  shallow  and  taste  of  the  alkali.  It 
is  fed  by  several  small  streams  which  come  from  the  Sierras  and  into  the 
valley;  here  they  sink  out  of  sight,  but  underground  find  their  way  to 
the  lake. 

Franklin  and  Ruby  lakes  are  on  the  east  base  of  the  Humboldt  range 
of  mountains,  in  Elko  county.  They  lie  in  the  valley  and  are  reservoirs  for 
the  surplus  waters  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  At  high  water  they 
unite,  and  then  are  about  seven  miles  wide  and  fifteen  miles  long.  The 
waters  are  brackish  and  in  summer  are  nearly  all  evaporated.     To  the  east 
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is  the  Gosh-Ute  lal<e,  or  rather  pond,  and  northeast  of  that  Snow  lake,  all 
a  reproduction  of  Ruby  and  Franklin. 

ACROSS   THE   LINE. 

Over  across  in  California  lie  several  lakes  which  form  a  part  of  the 
series  of  reservoirs  on  the  rim  of  the  Great  Basin  near  the  line  of  Nevada, 
and  should,  many  think,  be  included  in  the  boundaries  of  Nevada.  Several 
were  before  the  last  survey. 

The  one  farthest  across  the  line  is  Owens  lake  in  Inyo  county,  less 
than  ten  miles  from  the  state  line  of  Nevada.  It  is  very  deep  and  navigable 
for  steamers.  It  is  eighteen  miles  long  and  twelve  in  width.  It  is  slightly 
alkaline  and  has  no  outlet,  being  fed  by  the  Owens  river,  which  is  150  miles 
long.  Mono  lake  is  ten  miles  from  the  Nevada  line  and  is  a  peculiar,  and  in 
many  respects,  unpleasant  lake.  It  has  been  sounded  to  the  depth  of  three 
hundred  feet  and  no  bottom  yet  found.  The  waters  are  acrid,  and  fish, 
frogs  nor  any  living  thing  can  exist  long  in  its  waters.  At  this  lake  the 
peaks  of  the  Sierras  reach  their  highest  altitude,  and  the  scenery  is  mag- 
nificent, almost  awe-inspiring.     It  is  in  Mono  county. 

Honey  lake  is  ten  miles  across  the  line  and  is  a  sheet  of  water  supplied 
by  Susan,  Willow  and  Line  Valley  creeks;  its  w^aters  are  alkaline  and  very 
shallow,  so  shallow  that  in  very  dry  summers  they  disappear.  The  famous 
Donner  lake,  often  mentioned  in  emigrant  days,  is  two  miles  northwest  of 
Truckee,  is  three  miles  in  length  and  one  mile  wide.  It  is  200  feet  deep, 
the  water  as  cool  and  clear  as  that  of  Lake  Tahoe.  It  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  mountains  covered  with  fir,  spruce  and  pine;  its  waters  are 
discharged   into  the  Truckee  river. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

General  Geological  Features. 

Complex  Deposit  of  Minerals — Longitudinal  and  Cross  Elevations — Rich- 
thofen's  Description  of  Comstock — General  Structure  of  Comstock — 
Character  of  Quartz — Varieties  of  Ore — Peculiar  Formations  in  Each 
County — Diverse  Mineral  Features — Precious  Gems — Future  Bonanzas 
— The  Wonderful  Mountain  Ranges. 

The  geology  of  Nevada  is  interesting,  especially  so  to  those  interested 
in  her  mines  and  topography  of  the  country,  the  basins  which  for  the  most 
part  hold  the  state  presenting  a  varied  and  complex  deposit  of  minerals. 
The  topography  of  the  country  was  undoubtedly  fixed  in  the  time  of  the 
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great  ice  age,  which,  while  it  did  not  fomi  the  deposits  of  ores,  exposed  the 
mineral  deposits. 

In  the  basins  are  vast  beds  of  borax,  salt,  soda,  and  sulphur,  with  the 
many  resulting  comjx^unds,  remains  of  the  great  sea  once  held  in  the  embrace 
of  the  great  mountains  upheaved  by  volcanic  action.  In  southern  and  north- 
ern Nevada  this  great  sea  found  an  outlet  through  the  Colorado  and  Colum- 
bia rivers,  but  in  the  great  Utah  Basin  they  were  land-locked,  the  vast  de- 
posits of  minerals,  as  the  waters  evaporated,  gradually,  through  the  many 
geological  epochs,  changing  the  character  of  the  land.  Luckily  for  the 
human  race  of  to-day,  the  forces  of  nature  did  not  stop  at  the  elevation  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Sierras,  but  sent  up  parallel  and  shorter 
ridges  of  mountains  between  the  two,  rising  in  some  instances  over  10,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  was  no  sudden  upheaval,  but  the  slow  processes  of 
nature,  taking  century  upon  century  to  do  her  work.  In  this  way  was  the 
Great  Basin  formed  and  the  Sierras  lifted  from  the  vast  sea  depths. 

It  is  due  to  the  interior  longitudinal  and  cross  elevations  between  the 
Rockies  and  Sierras  that  Nevada  has  mines  far  away  from  both  the  Com- 
stock  and  Colorado  bodies  of  ore.  These  elevations  are  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  feet  apart,  some  rising  thousands  of  feet  and  others  only  hundreds; 
the  mining  experts  differ  as  to  the  plane  of  elevation  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
posits. Clarence  King,  Baron  Richthofen,  and  others  give  an  inclination 
to  the  slopes  at  the  time  of  the  outpour  of  propylite  and  trachyte :  while  later 
authorities  fix  the  plane  nearer  to  horizontal.  Taking  Mount  Davidson  for 
the  axis  of  elevation,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  elevation  and  eruption 
took  place  at  about  the  same  time.  At  any  rate  sufficient  time  elapsed  be- 
tween the  deposit  of  propylite  and  the  trachyte  overflow  for  the  surface  of 
propylite  to  become  covered  with  soil ;  the  remains  of  charred  and  silicified 
timber  and  impressions  of  vegetation  are  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  up- 
turned strata. 

Clarence  King  states  that  the  upheaval  caused  numerous  fissures  and 
rents  through  the  rock,  even  the  solid  syenitic  rock,  and  especially  along  the 
line  of  the  junction  of  different  rocks.  Through  these  fissures  poured  a 
third  kind  of  lava,  dark  color,  and  known  to  miners  by  many  different 
names.  It  is  certain  it  w^as  erupted  after  the  elevation  of  the  mountains,  as 
it  spread  out  in  horizontal  strata  over  the  inclined  propylite  and  trachytes 
which  formed  the  mountains  themselves.  These  rocks  are  often  termed 
IX)rphyry,  meaning  a  kind  of  rock  altered  by  heat,  pressure,  or  exchange  of 
mineral  bases  so  as  to  have  crystals  of  feldspar  scattered  through  them, 
these  crystals  having  different  names.  When  a  portion  of  the  overhanging 
wall  breaks  off  it  is  called  by  the  miners  a  porphyry  horse.  The  term  "por- 
phyry horse''  is  only  used  to  designate  porphyry  lying  inside  a  ledge  between 
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the  hanging  and  fcK)t  wall.  It  was  during  this  disturbance  the  great  Coni- 
stock  Lode  was  formed,  the  eruption  of  the  veins  being  intimately  connected 
with  the  deiK>sits  of  mineral.  Really,  a  description  of  the  Comstock  Lode 
affords  a  key  to  the  geology  of  Nevada.  This  is  detailed  at  length  in  the 
works  of  Clarence  King,  Rossiter  W.  Raymond,  and  Baron  Richthofen. 
T"heir  accounts  will  be  interesting  to  those  who  have  not  read  the  books. or 
have  not  personally  examined  the  geology  of  Nevada.  The  description  of 
the  Comstock  will  also  give  the  key  to  most  of  the  Great  Basin. 

richthofen's  description  of  COMSTOCK- 

'*The  range  of  the  Washoe  mountains  on  which  the  Comstock  vein  is 
situated  is  separated  from  the  steep  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  by 
a  continuous  meridianal  depression,  marked  by  the  deep  basins  of  Truckee, 
Washoe  and  Carson  valleys.  Its  shape  is  irregular,  though  in  general  a 
chrection  from  south  to  north  may  be  traced  in  the  Summit  range.  South, 
it  slopes  gradually  down  to  a  smooth  tableland,  traversed  from  west  to  east 
by  the  Carson  river  flowing  in  a  narrow  crevice,  beyond  which  the  Washoe 
range  continues  in  the  more  elevated  Pine  Nut  mountains.  Some  peaks  in 
the  latter  have  an  altitude  of  probably  more  than  9,000  feet.  To  the  west 
the  Washoe  mountains  sink  rapidly  beneath  the  detrital  beds  of  Washoe  and 
Truckee  valleys,  but  are  connected  with  the  Sierra  Nevadas  by  two  low 
granite  ridges,  stretching  at  right  angles  with  its  general  course  across  the 
northern  and  southern  ends  of  Washoe  valley,  and  thus  isolating  the  basin. 
To  the  north  and  east  the  Washoe  range  passes  into  a  very  extensive  moun- 
tainous region  whicTi  has  been  but  little  explored;  while  to  the  southeast  it 
disappears  abruptly  below  one  of  the  middle  basins  of  Carson  river.  The 
width  of  the  entire  range  is  not  more  than  14  miles,  while  its  length  from 
north  to  south  is  not  determinable  on  account  of  the  scanty  knowledge  we 
possess  about  the  northern  part  of  the  country. 

"The  culminating  point  of  the  range  is  Mount  Davidson,  the  elevation 
of  which  was  determined  by  J.  D.  Whitney,  7,827  feet.  The  altitude  of  the 
other  places  are:  Virginia  City,  6,205  feet;  Devil's  Gate,  5,105  feet;  while 
the  basins  to  the  west  and  south  have  the  following  elevations:  Washoe 
Lake,  5,006  feet;  Carson  City,  4,615  feet;  Dayton,  4,490  feet;  all  according 
to  barometrical  measurement  by  Professor  Whitney. 

"Mount  Davidson,  a  prominent  central  point,  consists  of  syenite,  a 
granftic  rock,  which  is  here  comjx^sed  of  two  kinds  of  feldspar  (orthoclase 
and  oligoclase),  hornblend  in  laminated  prisms  of  greenish  black  color,  some 
mica  and  occasionally  epidate,  but  no  quartz.  It  is  probably  a  continuation 
of  the  granitic  axis  of  the  Pine  Nut  mountains,  and  forms,  with  the  nieta- 
morphic  rocks  which  accompany  it,  the  backbone  of  the  Washoe  mountains. 
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The  latter  rocks  join  the  syenite  to  the  north  and  south  and  are  intercepted 
by  dykes  of  that  rock,  thereby  proving  its  later  origin.  Lithologically,  they 
exhibit  a  great  variety;  but  they  may  be  subdivided  into  three  distinct 
groups,  one  of  which  is  of  triassic  age,  and  was  discovered  by  Professor  J. 
D.  Whitney  in  El  Dorado  canyon  near  Dayton ;  this  is  the  most  recent  group 
and  its  rocks  are  ordinarily  but  little  metamorphosed.  They  are  imme- 
diately preceded  in  age  by  a  series  of  micaceous  and  quartzose  slates,  which 
usually  contain  some  beds  of  limestone.  Both  these  groups  occur  only  at 
some  distance  from  the  Comstock  vein.  Of  more  importance  for  the  latter 
is  a  third  series  of  hornblendic  (uralitic)  rocks  with  inter-stratified  layers  of 
quartzite,  gray  slate  and  crystalline  layers  of  limestone,  w^hich  is  often  accom- 
panied by  extensive  deposits  of  crystalline  limestone,  with  extensive  deposits 
of  pure  specular  iron.  These  rocks  form  the  hills  which  flank  the  American 
Flat  to  the  west,  as  well  as  those  between  Silver  City  and  Carson.  Th^ 
are  capped  by  an  overflow  of  quartzose  prophyry,  and  eruptive  rock,  which, 
however,  is  of  no  importance,  except  as  forming  a  foot  wall  of  the  Justice 
vein. 

"These  rocks  form  the  ancient  series.  They  partly  preceded  and  partly 
were  contemporaneous  with  the  emergence  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the 
Great  Basin,  and  the  entire  range  of  the  Cordilleras,  from  the  ancient  sea, 
whose  traces  are  left  in  the  saline  incrustations  and  salt  pools  at  the  bottom 
of  the  numerous  basins  between  the  Sierra  and  Rocky  mountains  which  had 
formerly  remained  filled  with  the  water  of  the  retiring  sea.  .The  Washoe 
mountains  undoubtedly  formed  an  elevated  range  during  the  long  period 
which  elapsed  till  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  the  recent 
series  of  rocks,  which  bear  still  closer  relations  to  the  Comstock  vein  than 
the  former.  These  rocks  are  eruptive  and  volcanic,  and  belong  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  Tertiary  and  to  the  post-Tertiary  periods. 

'*To  the  first  of  them  in  age  we  apply  the  recently  introduced  term, 
gropylite  period.  In  Washoe  the  names  'feldspathic  porphyry'  and  'horn- 
blended  porphyry'  are  commonly  used  to  designate  two  prominent  varieties 
of  it.  They  are  very  appropriate  miners'  terms;  but  scientifically  applied, 
will  be  capable  of  very  differing  interpretations.  In  other  countries  the  terms 
*diorite,'  'dioritic  porphyry,'  'greenstone,'  'porphyritic  greenstone'  have  been 
applied,  which  confusion  of  names  best  shows  the  iiidistinctness  of  the  ex- 
ternal characters  of  the  rock.  Propylite  has  this  remarkable  peculiarity, 
namely,  that  it  resembles  many  ancient  rocks  exactly  in  appearance  and  yet 
is  among  the  most  recent  in  origin.  It  is  prominent  among  the  inclosing 
rocks  of  the  Comstock  vein,  and  besides  incloses  several,  perhaps  most,  of 
the  largest  and  most  productive  silver  veins  in  the  world,  as  those  in  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  of  Zacatecas  and  other  places  in  Mexico,  and  prob- 
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ably  several  veins  in  Bolivia.  Mineralogically,  it  consists  of  a  fine-grained 
paste  of  ordinarily  greenish,  but  sometimes  gray,  red  and  brown  color,  with 
imbedded  crystals  of  feldspar  (oligoclase)  and  columns  dark  green  and 
fibrous,  seldom  of  black,  hornblende,  which  is  also  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
base.  A  peculiarity  of  the  rock  is  its  ferruginous  character  when  decom- 
posed. Probably  it  contains  other  metals  besides  iron.  Geologically  it  is 
an  eruptive  rock;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  vast  accumulations  of  breccia, 
which  is  sometimes  regularly  stratified.  The  flats  of  Virginia  City,  Gold 
Hill,  American  City  and  Silver  City,  consist  of  propylite;  it  lies,  in  general, 
east  of  the  mountains  consisting  of  the  ancient  formations,  and  contains 
several  mineral  veins  besides  the  Comstock  Lode.  Its  distribution  in  other 
countries  of  the  world  is  not  very  general. 

"Several  different  kinds  of  eruptive  and  volcanic  rocks  followed  the 
outbreaks  of  propylite;  but  only  to  one  of  them  have  we  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion in  reference  to  the  Comstock  vein,  as  it  probably  caused  its  formation, 
besides  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  structure  of  the  country.  It  is  known 
in  Petrology  by  the  name  of  Sanidin-trachyte;  for  convenience  sake  we  sim- 
ply use  the  name  Trachyte.  Its  essential  character  is  'a •predominance  of  a 
species  of  feldspar,  called  glass  feldspar  or  sanidin,  which,  along  with  horn- 
blende and  mica,  is  imbedded  in  a  base  or  paste  of  peculiarly  rough  texture, 
caused  by  microscopical  vesicles  which  fill  the  rock.  It  has  a  beautiful 
appearance  and  presents  very  different  colors.'     *     *     * 

"ITiere  is  no  doubt  about  the  eruptive  character  of  the  lava,  and  this 
term  has  been  applied  to  it  in  Washoe.  The  mode  of  occurrence  shows  that 
it  has  been  ejected  through  long  fissures  in  a  viscous  or  liquid  state  and  at 
a  high  temperature.  In  some  places  the  eruptions  were  subaqueous,  as  at 
Dayton.  The  entire  tableland  around  that  place  is  built  up  of  trachytic  tufa. 
The  solid  trachyte  rises  from  it  in  rugged  mountains,  which  form  an  ele- 
vated and  very  conspicuous  range,  passing  east  of  the  Gould  and  Curry  mill, 
across  Seven  Mile  canyon  (where,  for  instance,  the  Sugar  Loaf  Peak  con- 
sists of  it),  and  bending  in  a  semicircle  around  to  Washoe  Lake.  Pleasant 
valley  is  entirely  surrounded  by  trachytic  hills;  and  farther  north  this  rock 
covers  the  country  to  a  great  extent.  Sanidin-trachyte  has  never  been  found 
to  contain  silver-bearing  veins,  and  in  Washoe  none  occur  in  it,  and  yet  it 
has  evidently  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  Comstock 
lode  and  other  veins  in  that  region.  *  *  *  Volcanic  and  eruptive  ac- 
tivity gradually  died  away,  and  we  now  behold  their  last  states  in  the  action 
of  the  thermal  springs,  such  as  Steamboat  Springs.  The  surface  underwent 
but  slow  and  gradual  denudation,  and  the  events  of  the  volcanic  period  are 
recorded  so  perfectly  and  distinctly  in  the  nature  of  the  association  of  the 
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rocks  as  to  aid  us  greatly  in  explaining  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  Com- 
stock  vein." 

GENERAL    STRUCTURE    OF    COMSTOCK    VEIN. 

**The  Comstock  runs  nearly  in  the  direction  of  a  magnetic  meridian 
(the  variation  l^eing  i6y\  degrees  east)  along  the  slope  of  the  Mt.  David- 
son range,  which  descends  at  a  steep  grade  until  it  abuts  against  the  gentle 
slope  of  the  three  flats,  on  which,  at  an  altitude  of  from  5,800  to  6,200  feet, 
are  situated  the  towns  of  Virginia,  Gold  Hill  and  American  City.  The  out- 
croppings  of  the  vein  extend  in  a  broad  belt  along  the  foot  of  the  steep  grade 
and  immediately  above  the  three  towns.  The  course  of  the  vein  as  far  as 
yet  explored  is  somewhat  dependent  on  the  shape  of  the  slope,  as  it  partakes 
of  all  its  irregularities,  passing  the  ravines  in  concave  bends  and  inclosing 
the  foot  of  the  different  ridges  in  concave  curves;  the  greatest  convexity 
being  around  the  broad  uninterrupted  l>ase  of  Mt.  Davidson  itself.  These 
irregularities  are  important  as  they  influence  the  ore  bearing  character  of 
the  vein.     *     *     * 

"The  Comstock  vein,  at  a  depth  of  from  400  to  600  feet  beneath  its 
lowest  out-crops,  fills  a  fissure  of  from  100  to  130,  and  even  200  feet  in 
width,  but  contracting  in  places,  so  as  to  allow  both  walls  to  come  in  close 
contact.  Both  of  the  latter,  at  that  depth,  descend  easterly  at  an  angle  vann- 
ing from  forty-two  to  sixty  degrees.  Upwards  from  the  average  depth  of 
500  feet,  the  western  wall  rises  to  the  surface  with  the  same  inclination, 
which,  however,  occasionally  diminishes  at  the  upper  levels  to  forty,  and 
forty-eight  degrees,  while  the  eastern  wall  soon  bends  to  the  vertical,  and 
gradually  turns  to  a  western  dip,  which,  at  places,  is  forty-five  degrees.  Its 
general  position  to  the  depth  mentioned,  therefore,  is  about  vertical,  with 
an  inflation  to  the  w-est.  The  vein,  consequently,  contracts  toward  the  sur- 
face, in  the  shape  of  a  funnel.  The  increase  in  volume  is  especially  pro- 
duced by  the  intervention,  l>etween  the  vein  matter,  of  large  fragments  of 
country  nxk,  broken  from  the  walls,  but  usually  moved  only  a  little  way 
downward,  by  sliding  from  their  original  place.  The  bulk  and  number  of 
these  fragments,  or  liorses,'  increase  towards  the  surface,  where  some  of 
them  have  a  length  of  1,000  feet,  and  a  width  of  50  to  100  feet. 

"Vein  matter  branching  off  from  below,  fills  the  spaces  between  the 
fragments,  but  is  generally  near  the  surface,  far  inferior  in  bulk,  as  com- 
pared with  the  country  rock.  The  width  of  the  belt  in  which  these  branches 
come  to  the  surface,  and  there  form  scattered  outcroppings,  is  generally  more 
than  500  feet. 

"On  the  western  side  (west  of  the  Virginia  and  El  Dorado  croppings) 
the  Comstock  vein  is  accompanied  by  a  number  of  smaller  veins,  the  out- 
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croppings  of  which  are  visible  on  Cedar  Hill,  Central  Hill,  Ophir  Hill,  and 
Mount  Davidson,  and  are,  in  some  places,  of  considerable  size.  They  are 
nearly  parallel  to  the  main  vein,  and  dip  to  the  east.  Probably  they  will 
unite  in  depth  with  the  Comstock  vein,  which  by  its  relation  to  them  may  be 
considered  as  the  main  vein  of  what  German  miners  call  *a  gangzug.*  The 
western  boundary  of  this  main  vein  is  exceedingly  well  defined  by  a  continu- 
ous clay  selvage  (gouge)  lying  on  the  smooth  foot  wall,  and  separating  the 
vein  matter  very  distinctly  from  the  country  rock;  but  it  is  different  on  the 
eastern  side,  where  the  adjoining  country  rock,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
true  fissure  veins,  is  impregnated  with  matter  similar  to  that  which  fills  the 
fissure.  It  is  frequently  concentrated  in  channels  running  parallel  to  or 
descending  from  the  vein  but.  in  fact,  forming  parts  of  it.  The  well-defined 
east  wall  of  its  main  body  has,  therefore,  not  often  the  same  position  rela- 
tively to  the  entire  vein,  and  with  the  growing  depth  gained  by  successive 
explorations  the  development  of  vein  matter,  east  of  what  was  formerly  con- 
sidered the  east  wall,  increases. 

INCLOSING  ROCK. 

"The  rocks  which  accompany  the  Comstock  vein  change  in  its  course. 
Tlie)*^  are  different  varieties  of  propylite  on  the  eastern  side,  throughout  its 
whole  extent.  In  some  places  the  frequent  and  large  crystals  of  feldspar 
give  it  a  porphyritic  character,  which  in  certain  varieties  is  rendered  more 
striking  by  green  columns  of  hornblende;  at  others  the  rock  has  a  very  fine 
grain,  and  the  inclosed  crystals  are  of  very  minute  size;  again,  the  rock  is 
either  compact  and  homogeneous,  or  it  has  a  brecciated  appearance  from  the 
inclosure  of  numerous  angular  fragments.  Also,  the  color  changes,  though 
it  is  predominantly  green,  and  the  different  varieties  of  decomposition  create 
finally  an  endless  variety.  We  will  presently  have  occasion  to  consider  the 
causes  to  which  it  is  due. 

"The  western  country  offers  more  differences.  Along  the  slope  of 
Mount  Davidson  and  Mount  Butler,  from  the  Best  &  Belcher  mine  to  Gold 
Hill,  it  is  formed  by  syenite,  which,  at  some  places,  is  separated  from  the 
vein  by  a  crystalline  rock  of  black  color,  having  the  nature  of  aphanite,  but 
altogether  obscure  as  to  the  mode  of  its  occurrence.  It  is  from  three  to  fifty 
feet  thick,  and  the  elucidation  of  its  real  nature  may  be  expected  from  fur- 
ther developments. 

(This  report  by  Richthofen  was  written  in  1866.  The  rock  was  after- 
wards termed  "andesite,"  and  is  thought  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  subse- 
quent to  the  upheaval  or  elevation  of  the  strata  accompanying  it.  It  was 
also  decided  to  be  contemporaneous  with,  and  instrumental  in  the  deposit 
of  the  mineral  matter  forming  the  Comstock  Lx>de.) 
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"As  syenite  to  the  west  and  propylite  to  the  east,  occur  in  that  jx>rtii3n 
of  the  Comstock  vein  which  has  been  most  explored,  and  where  works,  more 
than  anywhere  else,  extend  in  both  directions  into  the  country,  it  has  been 
generally  assumed  in  Virginia,  that  the  Icxle  follows  the  plane  of  contact  \ye- 
tween  two  different  kind  of  rocks,  and  is  therefore  a  contact  deposit.  But 
immediately  north  of  Mount  Davidson,  where  propylite  extends  high  up  on 
the  western  hills,  this  rock  forms  the  western  country  as  well  as  the  eastern— 
as  at  the  California  and  Ophir  mines — though  at  the  latter  metamorphic 
rocks  and  syenite  are  associated  with  propylite  on  the  western  side. 

**On  Cedar  Hill  syenite  again  predominates;  but  further  north  propy- 
lite forms  the  country  rock  on  both  sides.  South  of  Golden  Hill  the  syenite 
disappears  from  the  western  wall,  and  its  place  is  taken,  to  some  extent,  by 
propylite,  but  in  greater  part  by  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  before-mentioned 
classes,  principally  quartzite  and  uralitic  rocks.  *  *  *  Nowhere  have 
syenite  and  metamorphic  rocks  been  found  on  the  eastern  side. 

OUTCROPPINGS. 

**The  outcroppings  of  the  Comstock  Lode  do  not  form  a  continuous 
line,  but  consist  rather  of  small  and  detached  fr-agments  of  quartz,  ordi- 
narily protruding  from  the  surrounding  ground,  and  sometimes  forming 
broad  crests,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  form  a  broad,  uninterrupted  belt.  The 
horizontal  distance  across  the  vein  of  the  outcrops  of  the  different  branches, 
amounts  to  upwards  of  600  feet.  Those  of  the  western  branches  which 
retain  the  eastern  dip  of  the  western  wall  of  the  vein,  carry  principally  cr}'S- 
tallized  quartz  of  a  very  glassy  appearance,  ordinarily  of  white,  or  at  least 
of  light  color,  and  comparatively  of  pure  quality.  Angular  fragments  of 
the  country  rock  are  imbedded  in  the  quartz,  and  form  the  center  of  its 
crystallization;  they  usually  occur  in  large  pieces  and  in  finely  disseminated 
particles. 

"Metalliferous  minerals  are  scarce,  though  not  entirely  wanting.  Noth- 
ing indicates  underground  wealth,  nor,  indeed,  has  such  been  found  by  sub- 
sequent mining.  The  only  exception  is  Cedar  Hill,  where  native  gold  was 
found  abundantly  in  places;  but  its  scarce  dispersion  never  justified  greaX 
expectations.  Of  this  nature  are  the  Sacramento,  Virginia  and  El  Dorado 
outcrops,  and  others  on  Mounts  Davidson  and  Butler.  They  have,  in  several 
places,  a  width  of  120  feet,  besides  other  branches  which  form  part  of  them. 

*'In  the  eastern  outcrops,  particles  of  the  country  rock,  together  with 
others  of  clayey  matter  and  metallic  substances,  occur,  finely  disseminateil 
through  the  quartz,  causing  thereby  a  marked  difference  from  the  character 
of  the  western  outcrops.  A  certain  ix>rous  structure  of  the  quartz,  evi- 
dently originating  from  the  removal  of  fine  particles  of  ore,  and  the  brown 
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and  red  coloring,  caused  by  metallic  oxides,  indicate  the  ore-bearing  char- 
acter of  large  portions  in  depth ;  and  the  dissemination  of  native  gold  and 
silver  in  small  pores  and  larger  cavities,  gives  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
ores  of  the  precious  metals.  Also  the  chloride  and  simple  sulphuret  of  silver 
occur  in  the  eastern  outcrops.  These  different  characters  of  the  Tacos'  and 
'Colorado'  of  the  Mexican,  and  the  *iron  hat'  of  the  German  miner,  continue 
downward  to  a  varying  depth.     *     *     * 

VEIN    MATTER. 

**The  vein  matter  of  the  Comstock  Lode  is  of  a  highly  varied  character, 
if  we  consider  every  substance  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  body 
of  the  vein  l)etween  its  two  walls  as  l3elonging  to  it.  Its  chief  component 
parts  are  fragments  of  country  rock,  clay  and  clayey  matter,  quartz  and 
ores.  » 

FRAGMENTS  OF  COUNTRY  ROCK. 

• 

"Near  the  surface,  about  five-sixths  of  the  mass  of  the  Comstock  vein 
consists  of  country  rock — ^horses'  as  the  Cornish  miner  calls  them.  They 
are  often  of  large  size,  and  then  terminate  below  in  a  sharp  edge.  Their 
shape  and  size  vary  somewhat  with  the  nature  of  the  rock  of  which  they 
consist.  Those  of  propylite,  which  along  the  whole  range  occur  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  only  occasionally  extend  throughout  the  whole  vein  where 
the  country  is  of  the  same  character  on  both  sides,  are  ordinarily  very  much, 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  vein,  frequently  to  i,ooo  feet  or  more, 
while  their  breadth  is  far  inferior,  and  their  height  is  intermediate  between 
both.  At  their  ends  they  thin  out  gradually.  Those  of  syenite  terminate 
inore  abruptly,  and  their  dimensions  are  more  equal,  though  they  are  always 
in  the  direction  of  the  strike  of  the  vein.  From  the  large  'horses'  every 
variety  of  size  occurs  down  to  the  smallest  fragments.  The  quartz  is  often 
so  thickly  filled  with  angular  pieces  as  to  have  a  brecciated  appearance.  Pro- 
pylite is  more  common  among  them  than  syenite,  and  brecciated  vein  matter 
is  therefore  prevalent  in  those  parts  of  the  lode  where  propylite  incloses 
the  same  on  both  sides,  or  where,  at  least,  it  furnishes  the  larger  part  of  the 
material  for  'horses.'  It  is  for  this  reason  abundant  in  the  California,  Cen- 
tral and  Ophir  mines,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Gold  Hill  mines. 

CLAY  AND  CLAYEY  MATTERS. 

"Few  large  veins  are  so  abundant  in  these  substances  as  the  Comstock 
vein.  Clay  forms  the  eastern  selvage  from  north  to  south  in  continuous 
sheets,  sometimes  of  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness.  Other  sheets  of  clay 
divide  'horses'  from  quartz,  or  different  l)odies  of  the  latter;  and  where  two 
walls  come  in  close  contact  they  have  in  places  a  united  width  of  twenty 
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to  sixty  feet.  This  clay  is  ordinarily  tough  and  putty-like,  and  contains 
rounded  pebbles  of  the  adjoining  rock ;  only  where  quartz  is  on  bath  side  it 
partakes  of  its  nature,  and  is  more  earthy  and  dry.  But,  besidles,  dayc? 
matter  occurs  in  the  body  of  the  vein  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  places  takes 
a  prominent  part  in  filling  the  fissure.  Most-  'horses'  terminate  at  thdr 
lower  end  in  a  clayey  substance,  and  continue  downward  as  well  as  in  the 
direction  of  the  vein  as  sheets  of  clay.  Out  of  the  vein  the  same  matter 
occurs  to  a  great  extent  in  the  eastern  country,  but  scarcely,  if  ever,  in  the 
western,  thereby  giving  another  evidence  of  the  indistinctness  of  the  easiem 
boundary  of  the  vein. 

CHARACTER  OF  QUARTZ. 

"The  diflFerences  mentioned  before  as  prevailing  in  the  quartz  of  the 
outcrop  continue  downward,  but  are  not  so  conspicuous  in  depth  on  account 
of  the  general  white  color  of  the  quartz.  But  even  then  the  finely  dissem- 
inated particles  of  the  wall  rock  are  more  peculiar  to  the  eastern  than  the 
western  portion,  and  are  always  abundant  where  the  quartz  contains  ort 
At  the  upper  levels,  some  bodies  of  quartz  are  of  a  reddish  color:  this  is 
where  the  *Colorados'  continue  downward.  Frequently,  however,  this  color 
is  only  due  to  the  red  clay  filling  the  fissures  of  the  fractured  quartz.  In  this 
case  it  is  probably  produced  by  the  percolation  of  .the  vein  matter  by  water. 
while  in  the  former  it  is  likely  that  it  is  connected  with  the  original  forma- 
tion of  the  vein,  as  are  all  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  coated  iron  hat 
The  quartz  in  the  Comstock  vein  is  rarely  solid,  and  blasting  is  applied  for 
its  removal  in  but  few  instances.  Generally  it  is  fractured,  and  in  numerous 
places  the  effects  of  the  dynamical  action  on  it  are  such  as  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  crushed  sugar.  It  occurs  in  this  condition  when  inclosed  in 
clay  matter,  and  then  frequently  reminds  one  of  the  waving  lines  of  damask. 
But  then,  also  large  and  continuous  bodies  consisting  entirely  of  'crushed 
quartz,'  as  wx  may  call  it,  are  occasionally  met  with.  Such  was  the  case 
throughout  the  larger  part  of  the  great  bonanza  of  the  Ophir  mine. 

VARIETY   OF   ORES. 

"The  principal  ores  of  the  Comstock  Lo<le  are  stephanite,  vitreous  sih'^ 
ore,  native  silver  and  very  rich  galena;  also  small  quantities  of  pyrargynte 
or  ruby  silver,  horn  silver  and  polybasite.  Besides  these  are  found  native 
gold,  iron  pyrites,  zincblende,  copper  pyrites,  carbonate  of  lead  and  pyror- 
phite,  the  last  two  being  very  scarce." 

KING   ON    GENERAL   GEOLOGY. 

A  better  idea  will  be  gained  of  the  general  geology  of  Nevada  by  rca^' 
ing  an  extract  from  Clarence  King's  exhaustive  and  authoritative  report: 
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**Both  the  Sierra  and  Desert  ranges  are  composed  first  of  crumpled 
and  uplifted  strata,  from  the  Azoic  period  to  the  Jurassic;  secondly,  of 
ancient  eruptive  rocks  which  accompany  the  Jurassic  upheaval ;  and  thirdly, 
of  modern  eruptive  rocks  belonging  to  the  volcanic  family,  ranging  in  date 
probably  from  as  early  as  the  late  Miocene  to  the  glacial  period.  Folds  of 
more  or  less  complexity,  twisted  and  wari>ed  by  longitudinal  forces,  often 
compressed  into  a  series  of  zigzags,  sometimes  massed  by  outbursts  of 
granite,  syenitic  granite,  or  syenite,  and,  lastly,  built  upon  by  or  frequently 
buried  l)eneath  immense  accumulations  of  volcanic  material;  these  are  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  mountain  chain.  They  are  usually  meridianal 
and  i^arallel  and  separated  by  valleys  which  are  filled  to  a  general  level  by 
(fuarteniary  detritus,  the  result  of  erosion  from  the  early  Cretaceous  period 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  east  slope  of  the  Sierra,  directly  facing  the 
Washoe  region,  is,  in  brief,  a  relic  of  metamorphic  schists  and  slates,  skirt- 
ing the  foothills  and  resting  at  high  east  and  west  angles  against  the  great 
granite  body,  which,  for  many  miles  to  the  southward,  forms  not  only  the 
summit  but  the  main  mass  of  the  range.  Rising  through  the  granite  and 
forming  the  eastern  summit  is  a  lofty  mass  of  sanidin-trachyte,  of  a  dull 
chocolate  color,  and  only  remarkable  for  the  l>eauti fully  regular  prisms  of 
black  mica  which  intersect.  The  ridge  known  as  the  Washoe  mountains 
is  of  this  trachyte.  Its  culminating  height,  Washc^e  Peak,  lies  directly  east 
and  west-across  the  valley  from  Mt.  Davidson,  the  center  and  summit  of  the 
Virginia  mining  region. 

"Little  can  be  learned  oi  the  ancient  structure  of  the  Virginia  range, 
for  eight-tenths  of  its  mass  are  made  up  of  volcanic  rocks.  Only  at  rare 
intervals,  where  deep  erosions  lay  bare  the  original  range  or  where  its  hard 
summits  have  been  lifted  above  the  volcanic  flows,  is  there  any  clue  to  the 
materials  or  position  of  the  ancient  chain.  Mt.  Davidson  is  one  of  these 
relics,  being  composed  of  syenite.  Inclined  against  the  l>ase  of  this  mass, 
and  in  the  bottoms  of  ravines  eroded  in  the  volcanic  materials  occur  consid- 
erable hills  of  metaphoric  rocks,  schists,  limestones,  graphitic  shales  and 
slates.  Southward  in  the  canyon  of  the  Carson,  and  in  the  ravines  of  the 
Pine  Nut  hills,  are  uplifted  slates  and  carbonaceous  shales,  associated  with 
irregular  limestone  beds,  the  whole  surrounded  and  limited  by  volcanfc 
(andesite)  rocks.  Still  further  southward  the  crest  ridge  of  the  Pine  Nut 
region,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Virginia  range,  is  syenitic  granite, 
forming  high,  rugged  crags,  of  an  extremely  picturesque  aspect.  Every 
analogy  would  point  to  the  belief  that  these  aqueous  rocks  and  the  granitic 
masses  accompanying  them,  are  identical  with  the  similar  rocks  which  pre- 
dominate in  the  majority  of  Cordillera  ranges;  but  we  have  positive  proof 
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of  this  in  the  fact  that  in  El  Dorado  canyon,  one  of  the  ravines  of  the  Pine 
Nut  hills,  Professor  Whitney  has  found  triassic  fossils. 

"In  resume,  it  may  be  said  that  this  range  is  one  of  the  old  Jurassic 
folds  of  stratified  rocks,  and  through  fissures  granite  and  syenite  liavc 
obtruded';  that  after  a  very  long  period  of  comparative  repose  from  the  early 
Cretaceous  to  the  late  Tertiary  the  old  range  was  riven  in  innumerable  crev- 
ices, and  deluged  by  floods  of  volcanic  rocks  which  have  buried  nearly  all  of 
its  older  mass,  and  entirely  changed  its  topography.  During  this  period  of 
Vulcanism  the  present  valleys  were  in  great  part  filled  with  fresh  water  lakes; 
and  near  the  base  of  the  Virginia  range  we  had  evidence,  in  the  tufa  de- 
posits, that  a  considerable  quantity  of  volcanic  material  was  both  ejected 
under  water  and  flowed  down  into  it.  Water  penetrating  the  fissured  range 
and  meeting  melted  rock  gave  rise  to  the  solfataras  and  hot  springy,  whose 
traces  are  everywhere  apparent.  Following  this  age  of  lava  and  steam 
eruptions  came  the  glacial  epoch  with  its  sequel  of  torrents  and  floods,  and 
finally  a  great  desiccating  period,  introducing  our  present  condition." 

OTHER  PORTIONS  OF  STATE. 

While  the  extracts  form  the  works  of  King  and  Richthofen,  particularly 
that  of  the  Comstock  Lode,  will  give  a  key  to  the  general  geology  of  the 
state,  yet  an  idea  of  local  characteristics  would  be  necessary  to  thoroughly 
gain  an  idea  of  the  geological  conditions  of  Nevada  in  their  entirety.  Eadi 
county  has  some  peculiar  formation  or  deposit  not  contained  even  by  its 
sister  counties.  For  instance,  several  counties  ix)ssess  indications  of  the 
existence  of  precious  gems;  in  Nye  county  many  beautiful  turquoise  have 
been  found,  handsome  enough  to  shine  on  any  fair  hand,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  mined. 

Bodies  of  low-grade  ores  have  been  located  in  nearly  every  county  in 
the  state  of  Nevada,  and  when  these  can  be  worked  by  some  cheap  process, 
a  fortune  will  be  within  the  grasp  of  hundreds  of  men.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  among  these  prospects  are  some  which  will  in  the  course  of 
time  develop  into  "bonanzas."  In  addition  to  mines,  Nevada  has  immense 
beds  of  salt,  sulphur,  antimony,  lx)rax,  alum  and  soda. 

Esmeralda,  Churchill  and  Humboldt  counties  possess  the  largest  num- 
ber of  these  saliniferous  minerals.  As  they  are  situated  in  the  lowest  por- 
tion of  the  Great  Basin,  they  are  of  course  near  the  sinks  of  the  four  largest 
rivers,  the  Humboldt,  Truckec,  Walker  and  Carson.  The  counties  of  Nye, 
White,  Elko  and  Eureka  possess  great  beds  of  limestone,  remains  of  pre- 
historic coral  beds.  Lava  seems  to  overlie  the  northwestern  part  of  Nevada, 
from  the  great  overflow  which  formed  the  Modoc  lava  beds. 

Fossils  of  various  periods  are  found ;   in   the  limestone  'of   the   Pilot 
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Rock  mountains  are  fossils  ^of  recent  origin ;  the  ones  first  found  were  dis- 
covered in  1866  by  Professor  Joshua  E.  Clayton,  at  Silver  Peak,  Esmeralda 
county,  and  belonged  to  the  lower  Silurian  period.  He  found  them  in  a 
large  valley  incrusted  with  saline  deposits,  and  the  valley  has  always  been 
known  as  Clayton  valley  from  the  discoverer.  Large  thermal  springs  are 
numerous  in  the  vicinity  and  the  adjacent  hills  contain  ledges  of  gold,  iron, 
lead,  silver  and  copper.  These  fossils  are  also  found  on  the  ranges  of  Dia- 
mond Peak,  and  erosion  in  all  the  places  mentioned  has  so  loosened  their 
environment  that  the  fossils  can  be  easily  procured.  They  are  found  in  a 
bed  of  thinly  laminated  yellow  sandstone,  the  trilobites,  the  earliest  living 
creatures  on  the  earth,  having  their  impressions  clearly  defined  on  each  sep- 
arate layer  of  rock,  as  the  layers  are  separated. 

Limestone  is  predominant,  the  most  prominent  mines  lying  in  it,  the 
limestone  seeming  to  be  associated  with  the  gold  and  silver  veins,  and  to 
have  been  active  in  producing  the  precipitation.  This  is  the  case  in  Elko, 
White  Pine,  Eureka  and  Nye  counties,  while  in  Lander,  Esmeralda,  Ormsby, 
Washoe  and  the  mines  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  deposits 
are  in  granite,  in  narrow  fissures,  with  small  indications  of  deep  or  extensive 
fissures. 

In  Nevada  can  be  found  fine  specimens  of  petrified,  or  silicified  wood, 
and  exquisitely  beautiful  crystals  and  agates. 

Nevada's  wonderful  mountains. 

The  mountains  of  Nevada  are  varied  in  every  respect;  some  of  them 
affording  magnificent  scenery,  picturesque,  wxird,  awe-inspiring  and  won- 
derfully beautiful.  Clear,  cool  lakes  nestle  in  their  embrace,  wonderful 
springs  of  every  nature,  deep,  dense  wockIs,  beautiful  flowers,  birds  of  song, 
everything  which  the  lover  of  nature  worships.  And  then  again,  bare, 
bleak,  precipitous  mountains,  destitute  of  foliage,  grass,  or  any  vegetation 
which  could  charm  the  eye,  lakes  filled  with  brackish  water,  utter  absence  of 
song  birds  and  flowers.  Yet  all  were  created  for  some  purpose,  for  under 
the  most  forbidding  aspect  may  lurk  the  precious  metal  or  gems. 

Nevada  can  boast  of  over  one  hundred  mountain  ranges,  and  all  seem 
to  possess  some  feature  making  them  worthy  of  attention.  Some  of  them 
are  of  immense  height,  and  on  the  highest  elevations  have  been  found  some 
of  the  richest  mines,  and  in  a  horizontal  position  beds  of  limestone  have 
captured  and  held  them  for  future  generations.  The  United  States  geolog- 
ical exploration  of  the  fortieth  parallel  gives  the  following  altitudes  of  the 
elevations  rivalling  the  parent  Rocky  mountains  in  height:  Pogonip  Peak, 
in  White  Pine  county,  10,792  feet  above  sea  level ;  Treasure  Hill  and  Tele- 
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graph   Peak,  9,228;  Treasure  City,  8,980,  and   many  others  of  alx>nt  the 
same  height. 

There  is  a  general  regularity  in  the  apj^earance  of  the  mountains,  the 
trend  of  all  being  southerly  and  northerly,  yet  there  is  great  irregularity  in 
the  lithological  formation;  this  is  what  makes  Nevada  such  an  interesting 
field  for  the  mineralogist  and  geologist.  The  general  trend  of  the  interior 
elevations  is  generally  parallel  to  that  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Sier- 
ras, though  there  are  transverse  elevations,  and  sometimes  mineral  veins 
corresponding.  The  parallelism  of  their  trend  and  the  regular  recurrence 
are  indicative  of  lateral  pressure  as  the  cause. 

In  the  northwest  the  principal  ranges  are  the  Anteloi)e,  Pine  Forest, 
Black  Rock,  Trinity,  Cottonwood,  Hot  Spring,  Independence  and  Goose 
Creek;  these,  with  a  myriad  of  smaller  mountains  lie  north  of  the  Humboldt 
river;  south  of  the  river  and  north  of  the  central  parallel  are  East  Humboldt, 
West  Humlx>ldt,  Toano,  Pequop,  Pinon,  East  Range,  Sonoma,  Battle  Moun- 
tain, Fish  Creek,  Cortez.  In  the  central  belt  are  the  White  Pine,  Schell 
Creek,  Snake,  Carson  Sink  Range,  Augusta,  New  Pass,  Desatoia,  Sho- 
shone, Toiyabe,  Toquima,  Monitor,  Hot  Creek,  Diamond,  Pancake,  Egan. 
and  Long  Valley  Range.  To  the  south  and  southwest  lie  the  Red  Moun- 
tain, Monte  Christo,  Pilot,  Excelsior,  Wassuch,  or  Walker  river,  Kawitch, 
Reveille,  Pahranagat,  Mount  Irish,  Hiko,  Ely,  Highland,  Spring  Mountain, 
Cedar,  Mormon,  Virgin,  Grapevine,  Belted,  Desert,  Vegas,  Muddy  and 
Buckskin.  Many  of  the  ranges,  notably  the  East  Humboldt,  Diamond, 
Toiyabe,  Schell  Creek  and  Egan,  extend  for  100  miles  or  more  unbroken; 
the  highest  peaks  are  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Laws  Affected  by  Mining. 

Efforts  to  Adopt  a  State  Constitution — Taxation  of  Mines  and  Results — 
The  Revenue  Law — Why  It  was  Changed  Later — Bullion  Increase  in 
1871 — Pledges  Made  by  Legislators  and  Ignored — Effects  of  the  Veto 
— A  Political  Anomaly — Schemes  of  the  Bonanza  Firm — Compromise 
Arranged — Sharp  Practice  to  Avoid  Paying  Penalties. 

Nevada  became  first  known  as  a  mining  state  and  is  so  regarded  to-daj', 
and  from  the  first  mining  has  been  paramount.  The  mineral  developmeilt 
of  the  country  was  the  first  thing  to  l>e  considered.  Consequently  when 
an  effort  was  made  to  frame  a  state  constitution  the  question  of  taxing  the 
mines  becames   one   of   paramount    interest. 
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The  framers  inserted  a  section  authorizing  taxation  of  property,  which 
placed  all  mines,  whether  productive  or  not,  upon  the  same  basis.  In  the 
convention  there  was  strong  opposition  to  this.  It  was  regarded  as  taxing 
futurity  altogether  too  much.  William  M.  Stewart,  afterwards  United 
States  senator,  led  the  opposition,  and  finally  proposed  an  amendment.  This 
authorized  a  levy  only  upon  the  net  proceeds  of  that  class  of  property;  it 
was  defeated.  In  his  speeches  he  went  on  record  as  "Opposed  to  taxing 
the  hopes  of  p)oor  rrjiners ;  his  shafts,  and  drifts,  and  bed  rock  tunnels." 

This  sentence  formed  one  of  the  warcries  of  the  campaign  later,  and 
the  principal  reason  the  constitution  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority  on 
the  19th  of  January,  was  the  fact  that  the  Stewart  amendment  had  not  been 
adopted.  Knowing  this,  the  next  convention,  in  1864,  took  the  constitu- 
tion which  had  been  defeated,  made  slight  changes  and  added  the  Stewart 
amendment  and  it  was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote — 10,373  to  1,284. 

A  tax  of  $1.50  was  authorized  by  this  act,  for  the  county;  and  for  the 
state,  $1.25  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  valuation.  But  section  99  lim- 
ited the  levy  on  proceeds  of  mines  to  one  dollar  on  the  $100,  one-half  for 
county  and  the  other  half  for  state  purposes.  This  was  a  discrimination 
of  $1.75  on  the  $100  in  favor  of  mining  property.  The  law  also  provided' 
that  $20  should  be  deducted  for  working  the  ores,  and  only  three-fourths 
of  the  remainder  should  be  taxed.  On  a  ton  of  ore  worth  $100  the  tax 
would  be  sixty  cents. 

CHANGING  OF   THE   LAW. 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  99th  section  was  often  dis- 
cussed, and  the  first  case  to  settle  it  was  brought  before  Judge  Wright 
on  January  8,  1877.  The  question  was  most  important.  If  the  99th  section 
was  found  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  state  constitution,  the  decision  would 
increase  greatly  the  tax  that  producers  would  be  recjuired  to  pay  on  bullion. 

For  example: — The  assessor  of  Storey  county  had  reported  $11,951,876 
as  the  gross  amount  of  bullion  produced  in  that  county.  A  tax  of  $17,772.54 
had  been  paid  on  it.  If  the  revenue  paid  had  been  in  accordance  with  that 
portion  of  the  law  which  the  supreme  court  finally  decided  to  be  constitu- 
tional, the  amount  would  have  been  increased  to  $123,776.29  in  Storey 
county  alone.  When  the  Comstock  was  yielding  from  $15,000,000  to  $17,- 
000,000  in  bullion  every  year  the  income  would  have  been  an  enormous  one 
for  the  state. 

A  special  session  of  the  legislature  met  on  the  15th  of  March  follow- 
ing the  commencement  of  the  suit  and  two  revenue  bills  were  introduced, 
materially  changing  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  question.  One  provided 
a  further  exemption  on  the  amount  of  bullion   to  be  assessed;   this  one 
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allowed  $i8  per  ton  on  free  ores  and  $40  per  ton  on  such  as  had  to  be 
roasted.  The  other,  introduced  hy  D.  W.  Welty,  of  Lander  county,  looked 
to  the  relief  of  the  tax-oppressed  bullion.  The  latter  one  passed  the  senate 
by  a  vote  of  ten  to  five  and  the  assembly  by  a  vote  of  twenty- three  to  five- 
It  became,  by  approval,  a  law  on  April  2nd.  The  ggth  section  was  finally 
declared  unconstitutional  on  the  sixth  of  June  following,  because  it  made 
"taxation  une<:[ual."  If  it  did,  the  new  law  did  not  equalize  things,  but  made 
them   still   more  unequal. 

In  Storey  county  the  bullion  tax  was  then  25  cents  on  $100  for  county 
purposes,  and  a  tax  on  other  properties  was  $1.50  on  $100  for  any  other 
property.  If  the  ow-ner  of  land  paid  $1.50  in  taxes  on  $100,  the  owner 
of  a  mine  paid,  if  the  ore  yielded  $too,  and  was  free  milling,  twenty  and 
a  half  cents  on  what  remained  after  taking  out  the  $18  allowed  by  the  law, 
and  if  it  had  to  be  roasted,  fifteen  cents,  taking  out  the  $40  allowed  by  law. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  the  citizens,  especially  those  of  Storey  county, 
rel:)elled. 

BULLION    INCREASE    IN     187I. 

In  187 1  the  bullion  increase  over  the  previous  year  w-as  as  follows, 
shown  by  the  reix>rts  of  the  county  assessors: 

Esmeralda  county,  bullion  assessed  in  1871,  $137,079;  in  1870,  $92,910; 
increase,  $44,169. 

In  Storey  county,  bullion  assessed  in  187 1,  $10,644,702;  in  1870, 
$^^053,949;  increase,  $4»590753- 

Elko  county,  bullion  assessed  in  1871,  $614,946;  in  1870,  $219,169: 
increase,  $395777- 

Humboldt  county,  bullion  assessed  in  1871,  $499,458;  in  1870,  $378,840; 
increase,  $120,618. 

I.yon  county,  bullion  assessed  in  1871,  $579,279;  increase,  $579,279. 

Lander  county,  bullion  assessed  in  1871,  $2,099,013;  in  1870,  $1,104,- 
590;  increase,  $994,423. 

Lincoln  county,  bullion  assessed  in  1871,  $3,604,802;  in  1870,  $1,662,- 
916;  increase,  $1,941,886. 

Nye  county,  bullion  assessed  in  1871,  $474,108;  in  1870,  $191,061; 
increase,  $283,047. 

White  Pine  county,  bullion  assessed  in  1871,  $1,347,528;  in  1870, 
$1,177,679;  increase,  $169,849. 

Total  increased  bullion  assessment  of  1871  over  i??70,  $8,119,801. 

RICH    MEN   EVADED  TAXES. 

Another  thing  which  made  the  miners  restive  was  the  fact  that  the 
richer  men,  the  owners  of  the  bonanzas,  were  disposed  to  evade  the  i>avment 
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of  the  bullion  tax.  The  ones  less  able  to  bear  it  were,  of  course,  not  willing 
to  pay  the  tax  and  let  the  millionaires  escape  paying  it.  The  latter  were 
determined  to  bring  influence  to  bear  upon  the  legislature  so  as  to  secure 
exemption    from   the  tax  on  mining  products. 

Another  fact  that  weighed  heavily  in  favor  of  exempting  mining 
products  was  the  fact,  that  in  1869  the  legislature  had  authorized  Storey 
county  to  issue  $300,000  in  bonds,  to  be  given  to  the  Virginia  &  Truckee 
Railroad  Company.  A  yearly  levy  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  w^as  to  be  made 
upon  the  property  of  the  county  to  pay  interest  upon  the,  bonds,  and  also 
to  create  a  sinking  fund  for  the  accumulation  of  moneys  in  order  to  pay 
them  eventually. 

The  men  who  owned  the  best  paying  mines,  also  owned  the  stock'  of 
the  railroad,  all  being  under  the  control  of  the  California  Bank  stockholders, 
composed  of  these  same  men.     The  power  wielded  by  these  men  was  enor- 
mous.    As  a  result,  the  legislature,  on  February  28,   187 1,  again  changed 
the  taxation  law.  It  allowed  a  reduction  from  the  product  of  the  mines,  of  just 
the  amount  per  ton  it  cost  to  extract  the  ore  and  convert  it  into  bullion. 
The  amount  allowed  for  such  expense  was  limited;  the  deduction  on  ores 
going  $12,  or  less,  per  ton,  could  not  exceed  90  per  cent  of  their  value.     A 
yield  of  anywhere  between  $12  and  $30  could  be  deducted  80  per  cent. 
If  between  $30  and  $100,  a  60  per  cent  deduction  might  be  made.  .  Fifty 
per  cent  deduction  was  allowed  for  over  $100  yield,  but  the  owner  had  to 
prove  that  was  the  actual  expense.      An  additional  deduction  of  $15  per 
ton  was  allowed  on  ores  which  had  to  be  roasted.    Owners  could,  under  this 
law,  figure  expenses  so  high   on  the  ores  which  had  to  be  roasted  as  to 
leave  but  $1  per  ton,  liable  to  assessment;  while  on  the  free  ores  that  were 
assessed  $22  per  ton,  assessment  might  be  reduced  to  $16. 

THE    PIPER    BILL. 

In  1874  the  people  of  Storey  county  sent  John  Piper,  of  Virginia  City, 
to  the  legislature.  He  introduced  a  bill  which  became  a  law,  the  vote  in 
the  senate  l>eing  unanimous,  and  in  the  assembly  only  one  vote  was  opposed 
to  it.  This  bill  repealed  the  portion  of  the  law  of  1867  which  limited  the 
tax  on  bullion  in  Storey  county  to  25  cents  on  $100,  the  limit  $1.50  afid  on 
other  kinds  of  property  the  limit  was  placed  at  $1.50. 

This  went  through  easily  because  William  Sharon  and  his  associates 
had  almost  exhausted  the  ore  bodies  in  their  mines  and  wanted  a  change. 
A  heavier  tax  on  mines  would  draw  little  from  them,  but  it  would  increase 
the  sinking  fund  out  of  which  Storey  county  was  to  pay  their  railway 
bonds. 

This  was  all  right  for  Sharon,  but  when,  immediately  after,  the  big 
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bonanza  firm,  John  W.  Mackey,  James  G.  Fair,  Flood  and  O'Brien,  had 
opened  up  their  big  bonanza,  the  ConsoHdated  Virginia  and  the  Califc«Tiia 
mines,  it  was  different.  This  threw  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  theia 
forcing  them  to  pay  a  large  proix)rtion  of  the  Storey  county  railway  bonds, 
and  that  was  what  made  them  make  a  determined  effort  to  change  the  com- 
plexion of  affairs.  War  was  inaugurated  against  WilHam  Sharon  and  his 
associates,  for  they  held  him  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs.  To  this 
end  they  refused  to  pay  the  taxes,  county  or  state ;  they  declared  the  law  un- 
constitutional. The  case  was  decided  against  them  in  the  United  States 
circuit  court.  They  appealed  it  to  the  supreme  court,  and  it  lay  unde- 
cided during  the  contest  which  followed  closely.  This  refusal  to  pay  taxes 
was  made  on  the  eve  of  an  election;  it  made  a  new  political  issue.  Both 
parties  were  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  taxation  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
mines;  property  owners  would  have  to  pay  themselves  any  deficiencies  in 
county  or  state.  All  candidates  for  the  legislature  pledged  themselves  as 
opposed  to  any  change  in  the  law  taxing  bullion.  All  did  so — but  as  to 
keeping  them — that  was  a  different  question.  White  Pine  county  did  not 
exact  such  a  pledge. 

When  the  legislature  met,  the  report  of  the  state  controller  showed  that 
the  state  had  to  pay,  within  the  next  two  years,  $968,929.38,  by  borrowing, 
taxation,  or  both.  Exclusive  of  the  tax  on  mines,  the  revenues  of  the  state 
for  that  period  would  be  $711,210:  add  to  this  $64,464  as  the  income  from 
mines,  not  including  the  big  bonansaiS,  and  the  state  would  have  a  sum  of 
$775,774,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $193,255  to  meet,  if  the  bonanza  kings 
did  not  pay  the  tax  on  their  mines. 

The  above  were  the  figures  of  the  state  controller,  but  they  were  in 
error.  His  estimate  for  running  the  state  government  was  $12,643.47  more 
than  was  spent.  The  mines  of  the  state  also  paid  in  to  the  treasury,  $93,626.20 
more  than  was  estimated. 

STOREY    county's    CONDITION. 

Storey  county  had,  at  the  close  of  1866,  reported  no  floating  debt, 
its  only  obligation  l)eing  the  Virginia  &  Truckee  Railway  bonds.  Of  these 
$218,000  remained  unpaid,  bearing  interest  at  7  per  cent.  When  the  Bo- 
nanza firm  refused  to  pay  taxes,  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  revenues,  and 
$100,000  was  borrowed  to  maintain  schools  and  pay  for  the  new  court 
house. 

The  Bonanza  firm  owed  to  the  county  of  Storey  and  the  state, 
$290,275.72.  They  owed  penalties  for  not  paying  the  sum  when  due, 
$77,578.22,  a  total  of  $367,853.94. 

The  question   was   whether  to   borrow   $200,000  for  the  state,   force 
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Stc:>rey  county  to  Ijorrow  $100,000  to  maintain  her  credit,  or  go  back  on 
their  sacred  pledge  and  compromise  with  the  "Bonanza  Firm."  It  was  prac- 
tically decided  to  do  the  latter,  as  a  choice  of  evils. 

THE    COMPROMISE    BILL. 

A  bill  was  introduced  on  February  17,  1877,  which  was  a  compromise, 
the  parties  to  it  being  the  Bonanza  firm,  the  county  officials  of  Storey  county, 
and  the  state  controller  and  treasurer,  Governor  Bradley  acquiescing.  These 
officials  were  elected  before  the  question  of  a  compromise  had  been  raised 
^111(1  were  not  pledged  in  the  matter.  This  bill  differed  from  the  existing  law 
ill  that  where  the  former  said :  Assess  the  value  of  what  bullion  remains, 
after  deducting  the  actual  cost,  and  no  more,,  of  producing  it,  placing  a 
limit  to  the  amount  per  ton,  beyond  which  owners  were  not  allowed  to 
bring  in  bills  of  ex|)ense.  The  latter  allowed  a  deduction  for  expenses 
equal  to  the* limits  named,  regardless  of  whether  the  actual  cost  had  reached 
those  figures  or  not.  It  made  a  reduction  in  the  tax  on  bullion  product  in 
the  state  of  thirty-one  and  a  half  per  cent,  or  equal  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
entire  taxable  property  of  the  state.  This  was  admitted  by  the  ones  in 
favor  of  the  bill;  those  opposed  to  it  claimed  that  it  relieved  from  taxation 
nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  entire  taxable  mining  products  of  the  state.  Nar- 
rowed down  it  meant  that  if  the  state  would  cut  off  thirty-one  and  a  half 
per  cent  of  the  tax  on  their  bullion  product,  the  Bonanza  firm  would  pay 
all  they  owed  in  county  and  state. 

The  bill  passed  the  senate  on  February  24,  1877,  with  11  opposing 
votes  and  14  in  favor.  It  passed  the  assembly  on  the  27th  of  February,  by 
a  vote  of  2^  to  23.  On  March  i,  Governor  L.  R.  Bradley  vetoed  the  bill, 
the  veto  message  being  a  strong  one,  in  fact  an  arraignment  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  in  one  passage  he  said : 

**We  are  sent  here,  as  the  servants  of  the  people,  to  execute  and  carry 
out  their  will.  There  is  no  ix)wer  on  earth  to  release  us  from  the  pledges 
exacted  of  us  by  our  constituents,  except  themselves.  The  success  or  failure 
of  our  government  depends  upon  the  honesty  of  the  representative  in  car- 
rying out  his  instructions.  The  whole  i^eople,  in  their  state  conventions, 
and  in  their  county  conventions,  have  instructed  us  as  to  our  duty  in  relation 
to  the  assessment  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mines.  On  no  other  subject  were 
the  people  of  this  state  ever  so  outspoken,  so  unanimous.  No  member  of 
this  legislature  came  here  in  doubt  as  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  sent  him. 
We  all  will  have  an  accounting  with  our  respective  constituencies  upon  our 
return  home,  for  the  proper  execution  of  the  trust  confided  in  us.  While 
some  may  return,  covered  with  the  wreck  of  broken  pledges,  others,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  will  meet  their  people,  and  receive  the  reward  of  'well  done, 
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good  and  faithful  servants/  Many  will  go  forth  from  this  feast  of  the 
vultures  with  pledges  kept  sacred,  with  manhood  unsullied,  and  the  people 
will  learn  tcham  to  trust  in  future" 

What  the  people  did  learn  was  not  to  reward  the  eleven  senators  who 
remained  faithful  to  their  pledge.  Few  received  any  further  office,  from 
the  hands  of  their  supposedly  grateful  constituency.  Others  who  betrayed 
the  people  were  rewarded  generously  for  breaking  faith.  But  the  worst 
form  of  appreciation  shown  by  the  people  was  the  defeating  of  Governor 
Bradley  at  the  next  election  and  in  sending  to  the  United  States  senate  one 
of  the  Bonanza  firm,  James  G.  Fair.  And  if  Fair  did  make  a  senator  to 
be  proud  of,  it  does  not  overcome  the  treachery  of  the  ones  who  sent  him 
to  the  senate  and  Governor  Bradley  to  retirement.  For  while  at  the  time 
there  was  a  fine  display  of  enthusiasm,  congratulations  galore  and  pledges 
to  stand  by  him  until  death,  yet  he  was  defeated  the  first  time  afterwards 
that  he. claimed  their  suffrage. 

Sometimes  the  minority  wins  out  in  the  long  run,  and  the  small  minor- 
ity which  condemned  the  vetoing  of  the  bill,  proved  a  powe-  in  the  future. 
Every  newsjpaper  in  Storey  county  came  put  in  a  flood  of  invective  and 
vituperation.  "Ass,''  **imbecile,"  "old  iooV  were  among  the  choice  terms 
applied  to  that  brave  and  courteous  gentleman.  Yet  on  the  other  hand 
papers  opposed  to  him,  notably  the  Eureka  Republican,  said,  editorially: 
"Governor  Bradley  deserves  well  of  the  people  of  this  state.  We  are  always 
glad  to  do  justice  to  a  political  opponent,  and  on  this  occasion  we  tender 
the  governor  our  hearty  thanks  for  his  action.  He  has,  we  believe,  saved 
the  already  overburdened  tax-payers  of  the  state  from  the  imposition  of 
additional  and  unjust  burdens." 

ANOTHER  COMPROMISE  PROPOSED. 

But  little  time  elapsed  after  the  vetoing  of  the  bill  on  March  ist,  before 
the  Bonanza  firm  made  another  attempt  at  a  compronrtse.  On  March  17 
they  made  an  offer  to  Storey  county,  through  its  commissioners,  to  loan 
Storey  county  $80,000  and  later  advance  quarterly  for  one  year  an  amount 
equal  to  half  of  one  per  cent  on  their  bullion  yield,  after  deducting  the  cost 
of  production. 

Attached  were  three  conditions;  the  money  was  to  be  used  only  for 
the  general  and  school  funds,  which  left  the  railroad  bonds  and  other  debts 
unprovided  for;  when  the  suit  then  before  the  supreme  court  was  settled, 
no  more  money  would  be  advanced.  All  mone)'  advanced  was  to  be  credited 
against  the  amount  of  taxes  due  county  and  state,  if  the  result  of  suit  was 
adverse  to  the  Bonanza  firm;  otherwise  not.  If  the  latter,  the  commis- 
sioners were  to  remit  and  release  as  far  as  possible,  all  percentages  and  pen- 
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alties  for  which  the  companies  would  be  liable,  for  having  failed  to  pay  the 
assessments  at  the  time  they  became  due. 

This  attempt  was  turned  down  and  finally  withdrawn.  But  the  great 
men  would  not  give  up  trying  to  avoid  paying  the  penalties.  They  tried 
to  effect  another  compromise. 

THE  FINAL  COMPROMISE. 

On  May  3rd  they  offered  to  pay  all  they  owed  Storey  county  and  the 
state  of  Nevada,  including  costs  of  suit,  less  penalties  and  per  cents  that  had 
accrued  by  reason  of  nonpayment.  That  if  the  pending  case  in  the  United 
States  supreme  court  was  terminated  adversely  to  them,  then  the  district 
court  of  Storey  county  was  to  issue  a  mandamus  staying  execution  for  sat- 
isfaction of  so  much  of  judgment  as  included  penalties  and  per  cents,  until 
April  I,  1879.  By  so  doing  the  matter  would  be  carried  beyond  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature  giving  an  opportunity  to  avoid  paying  them  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature.  The  proposition  was  accepted  'and  the  money, 
$290,275.72,  was  paid  on  May  5th.  Two  days  later  the  supreme  court 
decided  the  case  in  favor  of  the  people,  so  some  one  must  have  sent  inside 
information  to  the  Bonanza  firm,  enabling  them  to  make  the  deal  just  in 
time. 

THE  PENALTIES  COME  UP  AGAIN. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  February,  1879,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced, which  had  it  been  constitutional,  would  have  allowed  the  Bonanza 
firm  to  avoid  paying  the  amount  due  state  and  county.  It  passed  the  legis- 
lature, was  approved  by  the  governor,  but  when  the  legislature  adjourned. 
Attorney  General  Murphy  asked  the  supreme  court  to  place  the  cases  again 
on  the  calendar  (the  California  and  Consolidated  Virginia)  that  they  might 
be  re-argued;  in  order  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  just  passed. 
This  was  done  and  the  law  found  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  reasons  given 
were: 

First — That  the  district  attorney  had  no  right,  or  power,  to  consent  to 
the  entry  of  a  judgment,  or  to  receive  less  than  the  full  amount  of  taxes 
due  and  penalties  accrued,  to  the  state  and  county. 

Second — That  the  act  was  in  plain  violation  of  sections  20  and  21,  of 
Article  4,  of  the  constitution  of  this  state,  in  this,  that  it  was  a  special  act. 
It  was  therefore  ordered  that  the  judgment  of  the  district  court  be  reversed, 
the  demurrers  overruled,  and  the  defendants  be  permitted  to  answer. 

J.  H.  Harris,  district  attorney  of  Storey  county,  filed  an  amended  com- 
plaint on  July  9,  1880;  the  6th  of  November,  the  court  rendered  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  state,  against  each  company,  for  the  sum  prayed  for  in  the 
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complaints  and  the  penalties,  in  all  $77,578.22.  The  companies  immediately 
filed  an  appeal. 

Another  effort  was  made  through  the  legislature  to  avoid  leaving  the 
issue  for  the  courts  to  settle.  On  the  27th  of  January,  1881,  senate  bill 
No.  68,  was  introduced  by  Senator  Haines,  of  Douglas  county ;  in  it  an 
effort  was  made  to  avoid  if  i»ssible  by  phraseology  of  a  general  form,  the 
objection  found  in  Section  20,  Article  4  of  the  constitution,  which  ha<I  proved 
so  disastrous  to  the  former  act  on  the  same  sul>ject. 

It  passed,  at  the  final  passage  the  senate  standing:  Republicans,  aye,  8; 
no,  5 :  Democrats,  aye,  5 ;  no,  4 ;  one  Democrat  who  favored  its  passage 
l)eing  absent.     In  the  assembly,  aye,  28;  no,  18. 

Once  again  a  governor  took  a  hand  in  the  matter,  Governor  Kinkcad 
•vetoing  the  bill  on  March  3rd.  This  veto  to  the  '^bullion  tax  penalties  bill" 
was  almost  entirely  unexpected.  Or  so  it  was  claimed,  although  the  plat- 
form on  which  Governor  Kinkead  was  elected  contained  clauses  pledging 
candidates  to  oppose  any  and  all  such  bills.  So  Governor  Kinkead  by  this 
veto  justified  the  man  he  supplanted,  Governor  Bradley,  in  his  veto  of  just 
such  an  act. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Mining  and  New  Discoveries. 

Nevada  a  Star  of  the  First  Magnitude  in  Mining  Firmament — Fame  of  the 
Comstock — Comstock  Pumping  Association — Rehabilitation  of  Coni- 
stock — Repairing  Sutro  Tunnel — Bullion  Tax  Bill,  Signed — Carson 
River  Placers — Nevada's  Mint — Discovery  of  Tonopah — J.  L.  Butkr. 
Father  of  Tonopah — Mines  Being  Worked  and  Future  Prospects — Great 
Camp  of  Goldfield — The  Wedekind  Mine  and  Its  Discoverer — Purchase 
by  Governor  Sparks — Other  Sections  of  State — Nevada  Objective  Min- 
ing Region  of  United  States. 

Undoubtedly  Nevada  shines  today  as*  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
mining  firmament  of  the  world,  chiefly  l)ecause  wn'thin  her  boundaries  lies 
the  Comstock's  four-mile  deposit  of  riches  untold — the  story  of  whose  rise 
and  fall  is  the  mining  romance  par  excellence  of  the  world.  Of  her  past  his- 
tory everyone,  knows,  but  the  past  is  past,  the  past  when  stockholders  and 
superintendents  carried  on  the  boldest  mining  operations  known  in  the  world 
of  mining,  and  the  Comstock  has  awakened  from  her  long  years  of  industrial 
lethargy,  to  a  rejuvenation  along  the  lines  of  legitimate  mining  enterprise 

Six  years  ago,  Septeml)er  ist,  the  controlling  interests  of  the  leading 
properties  aft^r  months  of  deliberation,  decided  that  it  would  be  a  paying  en- 
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terprise  to  exploit  the  immense  low-grade  ore  reserves,  scornfully  passed  by 
the  bonanza  hunters  of  early  Comstock  days.  It  was  well  known,  when 
the  mines  were  allowed  to  fill  with  water  to  the  level  of  the  Sutro  tunnel,  that 
great  bodies  of  these  ores  awaiting  exploration,  lay  in  the  lower  levels,  as  well 
as  those  discovered  and  passed  by. 

The  cost  would  be  great,  but  that  did  not  deter  the  owners.  The  Com- 
stock Pumping  Association  was  formed,  composed  only  of  the  companies 
interested  in  the  lode,  and  plans  laid  to  rid  the  lower  levels  of  the  waters 
in  which  they  had  been  so  long  submerge<l.  In  September,  1899,  contracts 
were  let  to  supply  the  Comstock  with  cheap  power,  electricity,  the  maximum 
cost  of  which  per  horsepower  was  to  he  $7,  the  minimum,  $4,  as  against  past 
cost  of  $20  to  $30  per  horsepower.  The  plan  was  to  unwater  to  a  depth  of 
3,000  feet  with  the  increased  plant.  The  assessments  were  levied  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1899,  the  Evans  hydraulic  elevator  began  the  work.  For  over  three 
years  the  water  level  was  kept  450  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Sutro  tunnel, 
and  the  work  of  exploration  and  mining  has  been  carried  on  quietly,  chiefly 
by  the  Consolidated  California  and  Virginia  Company,  over  a  million  dollars 
being  produced  the  first  three  years.  Not  much  as  compared  to  the  $400,- 
000,000  produced  in  the  great  past,  but  simply  a  starter  for  the  new  and  great 
productive  era  of  the  Comstock,  one  which  will  cast  even  the  vaunted  past 
into  the  shade.  The  new  conditions,  new  policies,  and  new  economics  guar- 
antee all  this. 

There  is  abundant  power,  the  one  thing  needful,  generated  in  the  Truckee 
river  in  California,  and  transmitted  37  miles  for  the  operation  of  mills  and 
machinery.  It  is  one  of  the  most  notable  installations  of  electric  power  for 
mining  purposes  in  the  world. 

The  owners  are  determined  to  leave  nothing  undone,  and  last  year,  and 
this  they  are  working  to  still  further  unwater  the  very  lowest  depths  of  the 
oldest  workings  by  the  use  of  the  Riedler  pumps,  driven  by  electric  power. 

BULLION   TAX    LAW. 

In  1885  after  duly  passing  the  Legislature,  the  Governor  signed  the 
"Bullion  Tax  Bill,"  over  which  there  was  great  feeling  aroused.  It  relieved 
the  mines  of  the  tax  on  the  gross  yield  and  was  as  follows : 

"Section  i. — All  ores,  tailings  and  mineral  l^earing  material,  of  what- 
ever character,  shall  be  assessed  for  State  and  County  purposes  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

"From  the  gross  yield,  return,  or  value  of  all  ores,  tailings  or  mineral- 
bearing  material  of  whatever  character,  there  shall  be  deducted  the  actual 
cost  of  extracting  said  ores  or  minerals  from  the  mine,  the  actual  cost  of  sav- 
ing said  tailings,  the  acttud  cost  of  transportation  of  said  ores,  mineral  or 
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tailings,  to  the  place  of  reduction  or  sale,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  deemed 
the  net  proceeds  and  shall  be  assessed,  and  taxed  as  provided  in  this  Act." 

CARSON  RIVER  PLACERS. 

While  in  the  past  the  river  bed  of  the  Carson  river  was  worked  with 
more  or  less  success  during  the  summers,  no  great  successes  were  ever  re- 
ported until  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

Dredges  were  not  very  successful.  Finally  a  company  known  as  the 
"Nevada  Mining  Company''  put  in  a  fine  plant  on  the  river.  For  some  reason 
or  other  work  was  not  what  was  expected.  This  year  hydraulic  mining  en- 
gineers from  San  Francisco  are  superintending  the  reconstruction  of  the  en- 
tire plant  and  great  results  are  looked  for  next  summer. 

Throughout  Nevada  are  fine  i)lacers  which  can  be  worked  after  the 
irrigation  plant  is  finished.  There  is  no  water  now  and  owners  are  simply 
waiting  for  the  water  to  come.  In  these  placers  gold  nuggets  weighing  some- 
times several  hundred  dollars  are  found.  The  Nevada  Company  intends 
to  work  the  Carson  river  bed  thoroughly. 

Nevada's  mint. 

The  Nevada  Mint  at  Carson  City  has  had  an  eventful  career,  since  the 
days  of  political  pulls.  It  was  a  magnificently  equipped  plant,  but  all  that 
is  left  is  the  fine  building  and  the  assaying  plant.  The  machinery  has  been 
distributed  to  the  other  mints  in  the  United  States. 

In  1885  politics  closed  the  Mint.  It  was  reopened,  again  on  April  9th 
of  that  year,  with  Democrats  in  control.  It  was  a  political  seesaw  all  its  years 
of  existence.  It  closed  and  reopened:  When  it  reopened  on  April  12,  1889, 
it  had  $1,600,000  in  gold  in  shoe  bars.  In  July,  1891,  salaries  were  all  cut 
down  as  appropriation  did  not  cover  them. 

In  1895  came  the  uncovering  of  the  stealings  which  had  been  going  on, 
according  to  common  belief,  for  years.  The  flight  and  return  of  one  of  the 
guilty  ones,  the  trials  and  the  results,  John  Heeney,  8  years  at  hard  labor 
and  $5,000  fine,  first,  and  then  John  T.  Jones  a  similar -sentence,  with  lighter 
punishment  for  Brule  and  minor  offenders,  gave  material  for  the  Associated 
Press  for  months.  It  was  never  known  to  the  outside  world,  if  it  was  to  the 
Government,  just  how  much  was  taken;  one  bar  stolen  from  the  Standard 
mine  was  worth  $40,000,  and  stealing,  it  was  proved,  had  been  going  on 
for  ten  years,  and  amounted  to  at  least  $100,000. 

In  July,  1898,  the  Mint  was  partially  dismantled,  and  it  was  decided  to 
run  it  as  an  assay  office  only.  There  was  a  long  and  loud  wail  and  the  later 
developments  have  justified  the  people  of  Nevada  in  making  it,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment was  unrelenting.  In  September,  1886,  the  Director  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  deposits  had  ceased  because  depositors  were  paid  in  drafts: 
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and  also  because  transportation  was  higher  than  private  shippers.  When  the 
Washington  Mint  ordered  all  bullion  *i#  Carson  shipped  to  Washington  $200^ 
000  per  day  went  for  some  time.  When  the  Mint  closed  the  people  sent  an 
address  to  the  president,  and  the  courts  were  appealed  to,  the  people  claiming 
that  the  law  was  violated  in  closing  the  Mint  after  it  had  been  in  existence 
15  years. 

Ex-Governor  R.  K.  Colcord  is  in  charge  of  the  assay  office  and  W.  M. 
David  is  chief  clerk.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  there  were  246 
deposits  of  bullion  containing  gold  and  silver;  \^lue,  $282,475.25,  a  decrease 
of  $37,614.33  against  last  year's  receipts.  There  were  266  assays,  includ- 
ing melts,  consolidations,  bullion  and  ore  assays  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and 
lead.  Deposits  were  $271,622.06,  silver,  $10,853.19.  The  earnings  were 
$967.70  and  expenditures  $12,196.44,  with  a  percentage  of  net  expenses  to 
deposits  of  $3,875.12. 

GREAT  CAMP  OF  TONOPAII. 

The  famous  Tonopah  Mining  District  lies  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  San  Antonio  mountains  and  lies  partly  in  Esmeralda 
county  and  partly  in  Nye  county.  For  years  the  whole  area  was  unknown 
as  far  as  mineral  possibilities  are  concerned,  being  used  for  a  cattle  range. 
Many  accounts  have  been  published  regarding  the  discovery  of  Tonopah  but 
the  following  letter,  written  November  19,  1902,  by  the  discoverer,  J.  L. 
Butler,  is  an  authentic  account: 

"Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  1  submit  the  following: 
"Tonopah  is  an  Indian  name  which,  I  learned  when  a  boy,  signifies 
'a  small  stream.'  The  Indians  on  their  periodical  trips  from  the  Cowich 
mountains  and  other  places  to  Rhodes'  Salt  Marsh,  camped  at  this  spring. 
Rich  mines  have  been  discovered  in  the  San  Antonio  range,  and,  the  country' 
being  highly  mineralized,  I  long  considered  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  spring  a  good  field  for  the  prospector.  Attention  to  other  matters  kept 
me  away  from  the  range  until  May,  1900,  when  I  left  Belmont,  the  county 
seat  of  Nye  county,  on  a  prospecting  expedition  to  the  south.  I  passed  over 
the  Manhattan  mountains,  left  Rye  Patch,  and  traveled  all  day  to  the  springs 
known  by  the  Indians  as  Tonopah,  near  which  I  found  quartz.  I  followed 
up  the  float  and  found  leads.  There  were  bold,  black  croppings  of  fine-grained 
quartz  showing  a  great  quantity  of  mineral,  so  much  in  fact  that  I  consid- 
ered it  of  very  little  or  no  value.  However,  I  took  several  samples,  passed 
over  a  great  number  of  ledges,  went  on  alx)ut  four  miles  and  camped  on 
May  19,  near  what  is  now  known  as  the  Gold  Mountain  mines,  and  saw  those 
leads  also  but  as  they  were  small,  compared  with  the  large  ledges  I  had  dis- 
covered earlier  in  the  day,  I  did  not  think  much  of  them,  though  I  took 
samples  with  me  which  I  afterwards  had  assayed. 
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"The  first  sample  from  Tonopah  which  I  had  assayed  contained  395 
ounces  in  silver  and  15^2  ounces  in^gold  to  the  ton.  I  speni  some  time 
in  waiting  for  an  assay  to  be  made  at  Southern  Klondike  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Higgs, 
and  on  May  26  I  returned  to  Tonopah,  made  a  dry  camp,  and  next  day  took 
about  75  pounds  of  ore  from  several  ledges  which  I  subsequently  had  assayed 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Gayhart,  at  Austin,  the  result  being  640  ounces  in  silver  and 
$206  in  gold  to  the  ton.  I  w^as  absent  from  Belmont  when  the  returns  from 
the  assay  reached  there,  and  when  I  did  return  to  Belmont  I  had  office  duties 
to  attend  to,  and  also  to  h^vest  hay  on  my  ranch,  so  I  did  not  return  to 
Tonopah  to  locate  the  mines  until  August  25,  1900.  Mrs.  Butler  accompanied 
me  and  assisted  materially  in  locating  the  claims.  My  first  location  was  the 
Desert  Queen,  next  the  Burro,  and  then  I  told  my  wife  to  name  one,  which 
she  did,  naming  it  the  Mizpah,  which  at  that  time  did  not  look  any  better  than 
the  others,  but  since  has  proved  to  be  the  richest  on  record.  I  also  located 
the  Valley  View,  Silver  Top  and  Buckboard,  and  the  group  as  a  whole  proves 
to  be  among  the  richest  opened  up  to  date  in  any  country. 

"The  mines  are  in  porphyry  or  rhyolite  and  crop  at  the  base  of  Mt 
Oddie  and  radiate  like  a  fan.  •  The  whole  country  is  porphyritic;  no  lime 
stone.  The  quartz  contains  gold,  silver  and  manganese.  The  leads  have 
talc  casings,  the  formation  being  the  same  on  the  foot  and  hanging  walls. 
The  country  is  a  mineral  zone  intersected  with  fissures  filled  with  quartz 
containing  rich  sulphides  carrying  gold  and  silver.  The  width  of  the  min- 
eral zone  is  as  yet  unknown,  but  there  are  20  or  30  shafts  being  sunk  in  an 
area  of  five  or  six  miles,  so  that  later  on  the  secret  will  be  divulged  and  the 
extent  of  the  mineral  belt  known." 

In  the  past  two  years  since  the  letter  was  written,  prospecting  has  been 
actively  carried  on  for  a  few  miles  around  Tonopah.  Prospectors  are  out 
in  all  directions  and  new  discoveries  and  new  fields  are  being  found  frequently. 
A  large  number  of  companies  have  been  organized  and  are  in  active  opera- 
tion. In  the  camps  of  Gold  Field,  Ray,  Liberty,  Lone  Mountain,  Gold 
Mountain,  Silver  Peak,--  Montezuma,  Klondike  and  Grand  Pa  district  ex- 
tensive developments  have  taken  place.  The  first  named.  Gold  Field,  bids 
fair  to  be  even  a  richer  camp  than  Tonopah.  There  are  four  producers  at 
present,  the  Diamond  Field,  Combination,  January  and  Jumbo.  The  first 
named  has  been  bonded  to  eastern  parties. 

J.  L.  Butler,  now  known  as  the  "Father  of  Tonopah,"  with  his  asso- 
ciates, T.  L.  Oddie  and  W.  Brougher,  completed  their  locations  by  Novem- 
ber. Others  soon  heard  of  it  and  miners  from  Silver  Peak  \Yere  given  leases 
on  portions  of  the  ground.  Mr.  Butler  started  a  shaft  on  the  Mizpah  ledge. 
An  examination  of  the  property  was  made  by  Captain  J.  R.  Delamar's  ex- 
perts in  January,  and  he  acquired  a  bond  on  the  property  to  pennit  examina- 
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tion  and  sampling,  for  $200,000.  What  he  considered  a  lack  of  water,  pre- 
vented the  purchase  of  the  proi)erty  by  Captain  Delamar.  By  January, 
1902,  the  leasers  had  extracted  $3,000,000  worth  of  ore,  paying  the  owners 
25  per  cent  of  the  amount.  Delamar  discharged  his  experts  for  not  reafizing 
the  value  of  the  property. 

.  June  I  a  bond  for  $360,000  was  secured  on  the  property  by  O.  A.  Tur- 
ner, of  Grass  Valley,  for  Philadelphia  capitalists.  The  bond  was  taken 
lip  and  the  new  owners  organized  as  the  Tonopah  Mining  Company.  The 
transfer  was  made  on  January  i,  1902,  and  active  developments  were  com- 
menced without  delay.  Only  the  highest  grade  of  ore  is  extracted  as  a  heavy 
loss  is  entailed  for  team  freight,  railroad  freight,  smelting  charges  and 
percentages.  The  ore  averages  alx)ut  $150  per  ton  net,  the  cost  of  mining, 
shipment  and  production  being  $50  per  ton.  The  company  decided  to  build 
immense  reduction  works,  and  it  is  building  a  railroad  from  Rhodes'  Marsh, 
on  the  Carson  &  Colorado,  to  Tonopah,  a  distance  of  60  miles. 

The  Tonopah  Mining  Company  has  three  hoists  installed,  two  gasoline 
and  one  steam.  Twenty-one  companies  have  one  or  two  hoists  each.  A 
stamp,  mill  of  50  tons  capacity  with  amalgating  pans  is  in  operation.  Fine 
water  works  have  also  been  established. 

The  Western  Ore  Purchasing  Company,  at  Reno,  receives  many  cars 
of  ore  from  the  Tonopah  district  every  day ;  the  Gold  Field  is  also  a  shipper. 

The  Tonopah  Mining  Company,  for  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 
1903,  paid  the  county  a  bullion  tax  of  $1,544,  which  means  that  the  mines 
produced  during  that  time  $42,000  alcove  operating  expenses.  When  the 
reduction  works  are  finished  the  holders  of  property  in  the  Tonopah  district 
figure  on  the  output  being  at  least  $5,000,000  per  month. 

The  first  of  the  year  Tonopah  had  a  population  of  more  than  5,000  and 
nearly  100  buildings  were  in  course  of  construction.  The  place  is  lighted 
by  electricity  and  pure  water  is  supplied  in  abundance.  There  is  an  efficient 
fire  department,  tw-o  churches,  good  hotels,  a  first-class  graded  school  with 
over  100  pupils  and  two  good  newspapers.  A  railroad  now  connects  Tono- 
l>ah  with  Sodaville  on  the  C.  &.  C.  R.  R. 

THE  WEDEKIND   MINE. 

The  famous  Wedekind  mine  was  discovered  in  1896  by  G.  H.  Wede- 
kind,  a  piano  tuner  of  Reno,  who  used  to  spend  all  of  his  spare  time  in 
prospecting.  Prospectors  and  mining  men  told  him  he  was  wasting  his  time, 
that  there  was  no  mineral  there.  When  he  made  the  discovery  these  same 
wise  men  said  that  the  mine  was  not  justified  in  being  there,  but  was  there 
simply  because  Wedekind  determined  there  should  be  one  there.  The  sam- 
ples he  had  assayed  in  February,  1900,  showed  a  value  of  $1,400  in  gold  to 
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the  ton.  Wedekind  immediately  summoned  his  sons  and  son-in-law,  and  the 
entire  district  was  located  by  them.  As  soon  as  news  of  the  strike  was  known 
Charles  Bell  disputed  the  title  and  the  case  was  fought  through  the  courts, 
Mr.  Wedekind  gaining  the  decision  although  Mr.  Bell  secured  property 
adjacent. 

.Offers  for  the  property  poured  in  to  Mr.  Wedekind,  but  at  the  begin- 
ning Governor  Sparks  told  Mr.  Wedekind  that  he  would  give  several  thou- 
sand dollars  more  than  the  highest  bidder.  One  of  the  unsuccessful  bidders 
was  Senator  W.  A.  Clark,  of  Montana.  Governor  Sparks  acquired  title  to 
the  property  in  1901. 

A  town  has  grown  up  around  the  mines,  and  on  September  10,  1902, 
the  people  of  Reno  and  vicinity  were  guests  of  Governor  Sparks  at  a  grand 
barbecue.    Over  4,000  people  attended. 

From  every  source  and  from  every  corner  of  the  state  news  is  received 
almost  daily  of  mineral  strikes  and  the  discovery  of  new  districts.  As  a 
mining  state  Nevada  is  coming  into  her  own  again. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Irrigation  in  Nevada. 

The  Early  Efforts  of  Pioneers  to  Irrigate  their  Lands — What  the  Irriga- 
tion Laws  Will  Accomplish  for  Nevada — The  Richest  Soil  in  the  United 
States — Trouble  Over  Water  Rights — Resort  to  Courts — Artesian  Well 
Bounty  Proposed — First  Artesian  Wells  in  Nevada — ^The  Land  To  Be 
Irrigated  and  the  Terms  of  Allotment — Secretary  of  the  Interior  To 
Fix  Prices  and  Terms — Many  Filings  Already  Made — The  Great 
Water  Power  To  Be  Created  and  the  Benefits  To  Be  Derived  There- 
from— Progress  of  Work — No  Rush  Anticipated  But  Steady  Influx. 

It  is  related  in  stories  of  the  "days  of  old,  the  days  of  gold,  the  days 
of  '49,"  that  a  little  child,  coming  with  a  party  of  emigrants  through  Nevada, 
en  route  to  California,  asked  earnestly  as  she  saw  vista  after  vista  of  sage 
brush,  "Did  God  forget  this  country?*'  A  question  that  if  the  child  is  alive 
to-day  she  will  find  answered  in  the  negative.  It  is  well  known  that  of  all 
lands  arid  lands  are  the  richest,  once  they  feel  the  touch  of  the  life-giving 
water.  Where  in  other  states  the  soil  has  to  be  enriched,  here  in  Nevada  the 
soil  is  filled  with  lime,  potash,  magnesia  and  sulphuric  acid,  with  all  the 
essentials  necessary  to  make  Nevada,  "after  the  desert,  the  rose."  Within  the 
borders  of  Nevada  is  some  of  the  richest  soil  known  to  man,  largely  volcanic, 
with  its  richness  undissipated  by  the  showers  of  ages.    Where  there  has  been 
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an  adequate  water  supply  the  crops  of  Nevada  have  been  unfailing,  the  yield 
greater  a  hundredfold  than  in  the  so-called  rainy  states. 

Water,  only  water,  that  is  all  Nevada  needed  to  make  her  the  richest, 
most  populous  state  in  the  Union.  For  Nature  dealt  kindly  with  her  desert 
child,  giving  her  everything  at  birth  necessary  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  great 
state;  the  measure  of  gifts  was  filled  to  overflowing,  but  so  cunningly  did 
Mother  Nature  hide  her  rich  gifts  that  it  has  taken  years  to  make  men  see 
it;  to  make  the  necessary  human  endeavor  to  bring  forth  the  jewels  from 
Nature's  casket,  the  soils  of  Nevada. 

The  first  settlers  flocked  to  the  waters  which  meant  life,  and  as  these 
were  few  in  comparison  with  the  settlers,  trouble  has  always  been  rising  to  the 
surface.  The  farmers  near  certain  canyons  would  agree  to  each  take  so  much 
water,  on  a  pro  rata  basis.  Then  some  one  would  be  found  taking  more 
water  than  was  necessary.  Recourse  was  had  in  suits,  dragging  on  intermin- 
ably. Sometimes  death  was  the  harvest,  for  a  number  of  men  have  been 
killed  in  different  portions  over  the  state,  in  disputing  the  title  to  #vater. 
In  1883  there  was  a  g^eat  water  famine  and  the  farmers  of  King's  Canyon 
and  Gregory's  Creek,  near  Carson,  became  entangled  over  the  question.  In 
1872  they  had  agreed  as  to  water  rights.  A  farmer  named  Phillips  sued 
Sweeney,  the  latter  claiming  and  using  not  only  his  16  one-hundredths 
allotted  but  an  additional  eight  inches  for  sale  and  distribution  through 
pipes  to  the  city  of  Carson.  The  court  allowed  him  the  first  but  denied  the 
right  to  the  eight  inches.  Another  dry  year  was  1875  and  the  farmers  found 
Sweeney  was  again  using  the  eight  inches.  He  was  arrested  and  fined  $100, 
which  he  did  not  pay.  He  was  again  arrested  and  fined  $500  for  contempt 
in  not  paying.  He  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  affirmed  the  de- 
cision of  the  lower  court,  but  he  did  not  pay  the  fine.  In  1876,  when  another 
dry  year  came  and  Phillips  lost  quite  a  sum  of  money  through  crop  failures, 
he  had  Sweeney  arrested.  He  was  again  fined  $500,  which  he  did  not  pay. 
Things  dragged  along  until  the  summer  of  1883,  when  Sweeney  was  again 
arrested.  He  said  he  had  leased  his  80  acres  and  water  rights.  But  it  was 
proved  tnat  in  addition  to  this  he  was  using  one-fourth  of  the  water  in  King's 
Canyon  for  distribution  in  Carson.  He  was  arrested,  and  ordered  to  remain 
in  jail  until  the  fine  of  $500  was  paid,  for  he  had  been  fined  $500  for  the 
third  time.  He  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Pardons,  which  declined  to  inter- 
fere. He  was  finally  given  30  days'  parole  to  raise  money  for  the  fine. 
While  be  was  in  jail  a  hole  was  bored  in  his  reservoir,  the  water  all  escaped 
and  that  settled  the  fight  of  years. 

In  1886  a  boy,  William  Crow,  killed  Curly  Hogan  in  revenge  for  water 
troubles.  Mary  Jane  Walsh  had  a  water  suit  in  court  several  years,  finally 
winning  her  suit  against   15  men,  securing  the  water  she  asked  for  from 
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King's  Canyon  and  Gregory's  Creek.  The  Government  in  1885  had  men 
looking  for  reservoirs,  and  in  1888  the  United  States  Geological  Surveyor 
had  men  looking  for  water  storage  reservoirs,  and  to  say  that  they  failed  to 
find  many  l)ecause  they  did  not  know  where  to  look  for  them,  is  but  to  voice 
the  opinion  of  all  Nevadans  of  that  time.  In  August,  1889,  the  United 
States  Irrigation  Commission  met  in  Carson,- and  the  same  year  Newlands 
made  his  great  irrigation  speech  in  Reno.  The  legislature  of  this  year  took 
$100,000  from  the  school  fund  to  build  a  dam  to  store  water  on  the  Carson 
river,  but  used  only  a  portion  of  the  sum.  An  effort  was  also  made  in  this 
year  to  revive  the  bill  Powell  introduced  in  1887,  to  make  an  appropriation 
of  at  least  $10,000  to  offer  Ixnuities  for  artesian  wells.  In  1886  the  Willow 
Creek  dam  of  the  Nevada  Land  &  Cattle  Company's  ranch  was  finished. 
It  was  50  feet  high,  a  reservoir  of  500  acres,  dq)th  25  feet.  The  same  year 
a  company  in  eastern  Nevada  built  a  rock  dam  in  a  narrow  defile  surround- 
ing Squaw  Valley  in  Elko  county.  It  filled  a  basin  of  2,000  acres  to  a  depth 
averaging  13  feet  and  containing  8,500,000,000  gallons.  The  company  alsti 
built  28  miles  of  irrigating  ditches,  the  main  canal  having  a  capacity  of 
25,000,000  gallons  in  24  hours.  It  put  12  inches  of  w^ater  over  26,000  acres 
of  land.  The  company  had  1,000  acres  in  alfalfa  and  many  acres  of  grain 
and  vegetables.  So  that  many  Nevadans  were  alive  to  the  w^ater  question. 
In  1886  many  artesian  wells  were  lx)red  in  Carson;  Otto  Schultz  had  five 
wells  of  2,500  gallons'  capacity  each  daily.  Ellsworth  had  one  at  70  feet 
which  gave  2,000  daily.  At  a  depth  of  135  feet  S.  P.  Davis,  on  the  Hoi- 
stone  ranch,  struck  a  flow  of  40  gallons  a  minute.  In  1894  a  desperate  at- 
tempt was  made  to  have  the  National  Irrigation  Congress  meet  in  Nevada, 
but  Denver  could  offer  more  and  secured  the  meeting.  The  well  at  Cradle- 
l>augh's  ranch  near  Genoa  flows  a  million  and  a  half  gallons  daily.  The  well 
on  the  Blossom  ranch,  Humlx>ldt  county,  flows  over  a  million  gallons  daily. 
Tlie  well  at  Governor  Sparks'  ranch  flows  125  gallons  per  minute  of  Ix^iling 
water.    It  is  700  feet  deep. 

In  1902  A.  E.  Chandler  spent  the  season  in  Carson  Valley  and  on  the 
Carson  river,  measuring  streams  and  collecting  data  for  irrigation.  He  gave 
lectures  the  winter  following  in  the  University  and  \yeiore  the  Farmers' 
Institutes.  Mr.  Chandler  accepted  service  with  the  Hydrographic  Bureau, 
but  was  soon  State  Engineer  of  Nevada  under  the  provisions  of  the  irriga- 
tion law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Nevada  and  approved  February   16, 

1903- 

Then  came  the  light,  after  years  of  struggle,  on  the  part  of  members 

of  Congress  from  the  arid  states,  chief  among  whom  was  the  then  repre- 
sentative from  Nevada,  F.  G.  Newlands.  It  simply  had  to  come,  for  the 
whole  Nation  knew  that  Nevada  wanted  an  irrigation  system  badlv,  and 
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results  in  Arizona  and  Colorado  justified  the  act  which  was  passed  appro- 
priating the  receipts  from  the  sale  and  disposal  of  public  lands  in  arid  states 
and  territories  to  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  for  the  reclamation 
of  arid  lands.  The  benefit  which  will  result  in  Nevada  is  incalculable,  and  it 
was  fitting  that  to  Nevada  should  be  given  the  initiatory  work.  The  fund 
is  already  considerably  over  $10,000,000  and  growing  steadily.  The  work 
here  has  so  far  advanced  that  almost  certain  calculation  can  be  made  as  to  its 
grand  results.  One  thing  is  sure,  the  population  of  this  state,  estimated  Jan- 
uary I,  1904,  at  from  40,000  to  60,000  according  as  to  whether  the  estimator 
was  an  optimist  or  pessimist,  will  increase  a  hundredfold  before  the  water 
is  turned  on,  which  will  be,  a  small  portion,  in  the  summer  of  1905.  In 
1905  the  amount  will  be  small,  the  following  year  larger,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 
About  70,000  acres  of  the  land  to  be  irrigated  belongs  to  private  par- 
ties and  the  railroads ;  20^000  helonys  at  present  to  the  Pvramid  Lake  Reser- 
vation and  the  remaining  125,000  to  Uncle  Sam.  Of  this  85,000  acres  are 
now  open  to  the  right  of  entry  under  the  Homestead  law,  subject  to  the 
"National  Irrigation  Law"  of  June  17,  1902.  By  this  law  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  can  limit  the  area  of  land  not  less  than  40  or  more  than  160 
acres,  giving  to  a  family  what  he  thinks  it  will  take,  if  carefully  cultivated, 
to  support  said  family,  when  it  is  under  irrigation.  He  also  fixes  the  price, 
terms  and  conditions.  The  lands  immediately  commanded  by  and  which 
will  be  irrigated  from  the  canal  under  construction  in  Nevada,  lie  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wadsworth  and  Carson  Sink  Valley.  Parts  of  Lyon,  Storey  and 
Washoe  and  Churchill  counties  are  included  in  this,  the  larger  portion  in 
Churchill.  Anyone  can  file  on  these  lands  in  the  United  States  Land  Office 
in  Carson  at  any  time,  paying  the  homestead  fee.  There  is  no  charge  for  the 
land,  and  the  limit  of  homestead  entry  had  not  been  determined  in  March, 
1904.  No  price  has  been  fixed  for  water  or  for  the  payment  or  conditions 
upon  which  it  will  be  furnished,  as  the  lands  have  not  been  classified  as  yet. 
As  soon  as  practicable  the  lands  will  be  subdivided  into  homesteads.  The 
character  of  the  soil  and  the  topography  wmII  be  points  of  consideration. 
Many  filings  have  been  made,  subject  to  the  conditions  noted.  The  land 
first  divided  will  be  the  160  acre  tracts,  80  irrigated  and  80  pasture.  Only 
the  heads  of  families  can  file,  and  one  distinct  quarter  section  is  allowed, 
picking  land  from  two  or  more  quarters  is  not  allowable.  The  quarter  must 
be  filed  on  as  a  whole.  And  while  no 'one  can  make  a  living  on  these  lands 
until  the  water  arrives,  yet  all  who  file  must  prove  attual  and  continuous 
residence.  And  title  will  be  given  only  when  the  water  is  all  paid  for,  though 
the  water  right  can  be  paid  in  in  annual  installments  without  interest.  Set- 
tlers should  have  a  cash  capital  of  $1,000  at  least  to  pay  for  water  right, 
buildings  and  stock.    The  authorities  state  that  no  building  a  shack  and  living 
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there  twenty-four  hours  twice  a  year  be  tolerated.  Bona  fide  residence  is  the 
thing,  for  the  Government  has  been  deceived  thousands  of  times  by  fraudulent 
residences. 

There  will  be  no  delay,  things  are  moving  with  machine-like  rapidity, 
but  too  much  publicity  was  given  the  Truckee-Carson  system  from  the  start. 
Would-be  settlers  wanted  to  file  and  receive  water  at  once.  All  great  bodies 
move  slowly,  and  this  is  a  stupendous  scheme.  The  rate  of  progress  must 
be  fixed  by  the  space  available  for  workmen,  in  tunnels,  foundation  dams 
and  kindred  work.  Many  inexperienced  engineers  have  been  given  work  at 
$2,000  per  year;  some  only  $50  per  month,  the  consulting  engineers  only 
$3vS^^  yearly.  Instead  of  $10,000,060  many  state  the  fund  now  available  is 
$18,000,000.  The  Truckee  river  will  supply  the  water  power  principally. 
Coming  as  it  does  from  great  snowfalls  on  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
and  flowing  and  draining  1,100  square  miles  of  land,  water  power  will  be 
created  all  along  the  irrigating  ditches  by  the  dams,  some  200  feet  high. 
Power  plants  will  spring  up  like  magic  in  many  localities.  And  this  means 
manufactories,  for  power  will  l^e  supplied  cheap.  And  it  means  cheaper 
power  for  the  miners.  Many  and  diversified  are  the  channels  througli 
which  population  and  resultant  wealth  will  come  via  the  great  irrigation 
canal.  It  will  not  be  much  longer  that  tourists  coming  from  California  will 
sit  in  the  cars  and  make  invidious  comparisons  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nevadans 
within  range.  The  stock-breeders  will  l>e  able  to  fatten  their  own  stock  for 
the  market,  because  they  can  water  them  all,  and  this  will  soon  increase  the 
industry.  Those  who  have  seen  the  heavy  timber  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  eastern  states  where  heavy  timl3er  grows,  know  that  it  will  cost  far  less 
to  irrigate  than  to  fell  timl^er.  Irrigation  means  a  new  and  glorious  Nevada, 
and  her  future  agricultural  glory  will  make  the  glory  of  Comstock  pale  into 
insignificance.  It  means  increased  opportunities  for  every  line,  whether  it 
be  mining  or  dairying,  for  every  man  and  woman  in  the  state  or  yet  to  come. 
It  means  relief  for  the  congested  and  eflfete  east;  it  means  independence  for 
thousands.  Nevada  has  71,000,000  acres,  and  over  80  per  cent  can  be  irri- 
gated. The  Truckee,  Carson  and  Walker  rivers  will  furnish  a  tremendous 
water  power,  second  to  none  in  the  United  States.  And  all  the  waters  of  these 
rivers  and  of  the  Humboldt  and  numerous  others  which  now  evaporate  on 
the  desert  air,  will  be  saved,  every  drop,  to  enrich  Nevada,  "The  Battle 
Bom." 

If  only  one  acre  in  ten  can  l>e  irrigated,  Nevada  will  have  as  many 
farms  as  there  are  in  one-half  the  states.  And  the  balance  can  be  used  as 
grazing  lands.  All  this  could  have  l)een  done  long  ago,  but  the  people  were 
not  alive  to  its  need.  Irrigation  did  not  appeal  to  the  masses  at  large  in  the 
early  days  of  Nevada.     If  the  land  was  worth  anything  they  thought  it 
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ought  to  have  timl^er  on  it  which  would  have  to  be  removed  to  give  place  to 
famis.  But  each  generation  becomes  wiser,  and  now  that  the  project  is  under 
way,  the  people  of  Nevada  chafe  and  fret  because  time  is  required  for  the 
perfection  of  the  plan. 

HOW   THE    WORK    PROGRESSES. 

The  work  on  the  big  canal  is  forging  ahead.  Contractors  must  have 
the  work  done  on  time,  for  the  Government  has  announced  that  no  excuse 
will  be  accepted.  November  ist  is  the  time  set  for  the  two  sections  in 
Churchill  county;  730  men  are  working  on  them.  This  includes  14  miles 
from  the  intake  of  the  Truckee  river  to  Wads  worth.  Several  tunnels  are 
over  half  completed,  and  some,  900  feet  long,  have  over  400  feet  done.  One 
problem  is  the  disposition  of  the  drainage  from  the  irrigated  lands.  About 
May  I  the  Government  will  issue  maps  showing  the  location  of  the  lands  to 
be  reached  by  water.  Fraudulent  land  agents  are  claiming  to  know  just  what 
land  is  to  be  reached  and  have  imposed  uix)n  many  persons  who  have  pur- 
chased land  on  their  misrepresentation.  There  will  be  no  great  rush,  but  a 
gradual,  steady  influx,  reaching  to,  no  one  can  estimate,  what  number. 

Nevadans  have  heard  that  the  Salvation  Army  is  making  an  effort  to 
secure  the  land  to  l)e  reclaimed  by  the  Government  at  Carson  Sink,  and  one 
and  all  are  opposed  to  the  Army  having  the  land  for  colonization  schemes 
and  to  the  making  of  Nevada  a  dumping  ground  for  "assisted**  or  pauper 
emigrants. 

It  is  not  thought  that  the  Indians  w^ill  have  any  particular  yearning 
for  any  farms  under  the  irrigation  scheme,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  lands  allotted  to  the  Indians  in  Churchill  county  will  be  opened  for  entry 
by  the  whites. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  work  being  done  is  that  over  half  of  the 
laborers  employed  in  the  work  have  decided  to  remain  and  take  up  land. 
By  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  work  they  appreciate  its  scope  and  the 
result  to  be  attained  therefrom.  Every  laborer  who  applies  is  given  work, 
and  Warren  &  Company,  who  have  only  three  sections  of  the  irrigation  canal 
to  complete,  employ  over  eight  hundred  men,  paying  over  $1,700  per  day. 

No  one  realizes  what  is  being  done  until  a  visit  is  paid  to  the  works, 
and  an  effort  is  being  made  at  this  time  to  secure  a  special  train  to  run 
between  Reno  and  the  irrigation  works,  which  will  probably  be  successful. 

Without  doubt  the  federal  irrigation  law  means  much  more  to  Nevada 
and  her  citizens  than  to  any  other  state  possessing  arid  lands.  Nevada  has 
never  tried,  seemingly,  to  secure  settlers.  It  has  been,  rather,  seeking  to 
secure  capital  for  the  development  of  mines.  The  consequence  has  been,  as 
often  explained  by  her  public  speakers,  that  Nevada,  as  far  as  population 
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goes,  has  l^een  at  a  standstill  for  years.  She  will  continue  to  so  stand  until 
farm  lands  are  opened  for  settlement  m  small  tracts  through  this  govern- 
ment irrigation.  It  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  government  or  irrigation 
"scheme,"  when  if  there  ever  was  a  legitimate  enterprise  this  is  one.  When 
worked  out  in  their  entirety  Nevada  will  have  reclaimd  about  3,000,000 
acres. 

Just  why  Nevada  has  this  land  is  not  generally  understood.  When  she 
was  admitted  to  the  iJnion  instead  of  receiving  the  *usual  donation  of  alter- 
nate sections  16  and  26  in  every  tow-nship,  to  be  used  or  sold  for  educational 
purposes,  the  government  gave  her  a  flat  grant  of  2,000,000  acres  of  public 
land,  to  be  located  anywhere  the  legislature  saw  fit.  As  told  elsewhere  in  this 
history,  one  legislature  gave  over  to  the  stockmen  the  bulk  of  this  land,  with- 
out the  state  realizing  anything  worth  mentioning  therefor.  For  the  stock- 
men, as  contended  by  the  ranchers,  located  the  lands  surrounding  the  springs, 
water  holes,  rivers  and  creeks.  The  result  has  been  that  while  Nevada  has 
to-day  60,000,000  acres  of  public  land,  there  is  not  a  quarter  section  of  it 
on  which  a  rancher  can  make  a  living,  without  irrigation.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  land  granted  to  the  state  for  educational  purposes  only,  by  the  manner 
it  was  disposed  of,  practically  mined  the  state  sfor  homesteaders.  It  is  no 
wonder  the  state  l)ecomes  indebted  to  the  school  fund.  In  1884  Surveyor 
General  Preble  reported  that  in  two  years  over  200,000  acres  had  been  sold 
and  that  $15,000  per  month  was  being  paid  thereon.  The  receipts  at  the 
land  office  for  1901  were  $138,524.34  and  for  1902,  $137,528.85,  aggregat- 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  and  in  excess  of  any  two  former  years  by 
a  large  sum.  Daily  from  fifty  dollars  to  several  thousands  was  received.  Not 
a  day  but  money  is  paid  into  the  Land  Office.  And  this  all  goes  into  the 
School  Fund,  which,  in  proportion  to  population,  is  the  largest  of  any  state 
in  the  Union,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Texas. 

On  the  other  hand,  few  and  far  between  are  the  contests  over  land  en- 
tries. And  the  homesteaders  who  filed  and  then  disdained  to  take  the  land, 
after  making  payments,  were  legion,  925,757.72  acres  of  land  having  reverted 
to  the  government  after  $226,781.01  had  been  paid;  110,000  acres  oL  the 
forfeited  lands  have  l^een  reapplied  for,  and  with  the  hope  of  irrigation  in  a 
way  to  be  realized,  probably  the  filers  will  complete  payment,  thus  providing 
new  life  blood  for  Nevada  and  hundreds  of  ranches  in  the  land  of  great  nat- 
ural agricultural  possibilities. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Agriculture  and  Stock. 

Cultivation  of  Crops  in  Early  Days — Fruit  Culture — Commencement  of 
Stock  Raising — Average  Rainfall — Disastrous  Cloud  Bursts — Uncer- 
tainties of  Cattle  Raising— Climatic  Conditions. 

When  the  average  Nevadan  discourses  uJXDn  the  agriculture  of  Nevada 
he  says  always,  with  truth,  that  all  Nevada  needs  is  "plenty  of  water"  to 
enable  her  to  raise  any  of  the  cereals,  fruits  or  vegetables  of  the  temperate 
zone,  which  is  perfectly  true,  and  where  the  great  benefits  of  the  Newland 
Irrigation  Bill  come  in.  In  the  pioneer  days  the  emigrant  suffered  from 
this  lack  of  w-ater,  later  on  the  pioneer  farmers  suffered,  and  so  it  has  con- 
tinued until  the  present  day. 

The  Indians  knew  the  value  of  irrigation,  for  when  the  first  pioneers 
settled  in  Walker  valley  they  found  the  Indians  were  using  irrigating  ditches 
to. cultivate  an  edible  root,  which,  like  .the  taro  root  of  the  Kankas,  formed 
the  larger  portion  of  their  living.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Indians 
was  added  the  work  of  the  Mormons  in  Carson  valley,  prior  to  1850. 

There  is  practically  no  record  of  the  early,  spasmodic  attempts  at  farm- 
ing, though  in  December,  1862,  a  society  was  incorporated,  called  the 
"Washoe  Agricultural,  Mining  and  Mechanical  Society";  at  the  fairs  which 
were  held  under  its  auspices,  the  first  on  Octol:>er  12,  1862,  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  the  state  of  Nevada  were  shown. 

One  has  to  look  at  the  natural  growths  of  the  state  to  understand  how 
diversified  farming  may  be  so  successful  in  the  state.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  edible  roots,  used  first  by  the  Indians  and  trappers ;  ground  nuts 
or  amolCy  wild  leeks,  and  onion,  foreshadow  the  success  of  potatoes  and 
all  root  vegetables.  Wild  sage  is  plentiful,  while  perennial  bunch  grass  is 
the  mainstay  of  the  stockman.  The  capacity  for  small  fruits  is  shown  by 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  currants,  especially  on  the  upper  Humlx)ldt, 
the  service  berry,  and  the  buffalo  and  manzanita  berry. 

That  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  would  l)e  most  profitable  is  again 
shown  by  Mother  Nature.  All  along  the  banks  of  the  lower  Humboldt,  and 
in.  other  portions  of  the  state,  grows  a  dwarf  sugar  cane,  generally  from 
three  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  one-quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
So  full  is  it  of  saccharine  matter  that  wherever  insects  bore  a  hole  the  sap 
exudes  and  crystallizes  into  sugar.  The  Indians  simply  detach  the  minute 
crystals,  mainly  by  threshing  out  the  stalks.  They  make  a  sort  of  harvest 
festival  when  they  go  for  sugar. 

The  state  of  Nevada  lies  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  three  thousand 
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five  hundred  feet  for  the  greater  portion,  although  the  elevation  in  some 
valleys  is  over  six  thousand  and  the  mountains  from  ten  thousand  to  four- 
teen thousand  feet.  As  the  rainfall  is  very  small,  reliance  must  be  placed 
upon  the  melted  snow  from  the  mountains.  The  rainfall,  sometimes  for  an 
entire  year,  will  be  only  four  inches,  but  the  immense  snow  drifts  when 
they  melt  and  run  down,  overcharge  the  rivers  and  creeks  so  that  they  over- 
flow. The  most  fertile  of  land  lies  along  every  one  of  these  streams  of 
water,  illustrating,  so  that  all  may  see,  what  irrigation  will  do  for  the  greater 
part  of  Nevada.  The  only  ground  which  cannot  be  made  a  veritable  Para- 
dise is,  of  course,  the  alkaline  and  salt  plains,  and  they  constitute  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  valley  lands  of  the  state. 

THE  CLIMATE  GENERALLY. 

If  there  is  anything  more  puzzling  than  the  climate  of  Nevada  it  is 
not  to  be  found  within  the  confines  of  that  state.  The  high  mountains  in 
most  localities  shut  off  high  winds,  but  in  Nevada  they  seem  to  accentuate 
their  fierceness.  The  gales  come  roaring  down  the  deep  defiles  of  the  ravines 
and  canyons,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  mjles  an  hour,  sweeping  everything  before 
it.  The  clouds  of  dust  in  summer  are  stifling  and  penetrate  to  every  crevice 
and  corner,  through  the  tiniest  of  cracks. 

Then  the  cloudbursts  are  sources  of  destruction  and  trouble.  Science 
says  a  cloudburst  "is  a  point  of  condensation  of  or  between  two  opposing 
currents  of  air,  both  saturated  with  moisture,  suspended  for  some  con- 
siderable time  over  a  small  space.'*  Cloudbursts  destroyed  Eureka,  for  their 
force  is  irresistible,  and  acres  of  forests  may  be  leveled,  farms  buried  and 
lives  lost,  and  Eureka  has  suffered  from  this  cause  several  times;  the  most 
disastrous  one  occurred  in  1874,  when  the  town  was  unprepared  for  it,  and 
many  buildings  were  washed  away  and  lives  lost.  The  region  lying  betw^een 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  mountains  is  subject  to  visits  from  cloud- 
bursts, whereas  in  n^any  places  visited  by  cloudbursts,  it  is  one  visit  and  no 
more.  Austin  has  been  a  sufferer  a  number  of  times,  and  both  Austin  and 
Eureka  are  located  in  ravines  with  the  incline  about  ten  feet  to  the  one 
hundred,  and  when  the  water  rushes  down  the  ravines  no  human  power 
can  withstand  its  onslaughts.  Sometimes  the  flood  will  last  an  hour  or 
more.  Miners  and  prospectors  have  been  caught  in  mountain  ravines  and 
swept  away  like  ants  before  its  awful  force.  With  the  felling  of  the  timber 
for  commercial  uses,  the  number  of  cloudbursts  increases.  Nevada  wants 
water,  but  not  by  means  of  a  cloudburst. 
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The  climate  of  Nevada  is,  as  stated,  puzzling.  The  thermometer  may 
register  thirty-one  degrees  in  the  morning  and  at  noon  ninety-seven  de- 
grees, a  condition  often  compared  to  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara.  All 
along  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  this  condition  prevails,  but  as  one 
travels  east  it  is  modified  by  differences  of  latitude  and  altitude.  An  alti- 
tude of  six  thousand  five  hundred  is  attained  at  the  head  of  the  upper 
Humboldt,  with  frosts  nightly.  In  consequence,  in  Elko  county  only  the 
hardiest  grain  and  vegetables  can  be  raised.  Yet  Humboldt  valley  itself  is 
considered  to  have  a  most  desirable  climate,  no  frosty  nights,  and  yet  near 
enough  to  the  mountains  to  benefit  by  the  rainfalls.  In  Carson  valley  the 
farmer  has  to  keep  an  eye  out  for  frosts  sometimes  as  late  as  June,  frosts 
so  late  in  the  year  being  most  destructive  to  the  fruit,  as  they  are  almost  in- 
variably preceded  by  warm  spring  days;  the  fruit  buds  are  encouraged  to 
peep  out  and  the  result  is  annihilation  to  the  fruit  crop.  Aaother  bad  feature 
of  these  late  frosts  are  the  heavy  winds  from  the  southeast  which  act  as 
heralds  of  warm  weather.  The  force  of  these  winds  cut  up  the  ground, 
sand  and  gravel  flying  in  great  clouds,  while  the  early  spring  grain  is  often 
injured  so  that  it  easily  falls  a  victim  to  the  following  frosts. 

Go  to  the  south  of  the  state,  around  Colorado  Canon,  and  almost  trop- 
ical conditions  prevail.  Warm  nights  and  warm  days  bring  the  semi-tropical 
fruits  to  perfection. 

AVERAGE    RAINFALL. 

While,  as  stated,  in  some  portions  of  Nevada  the  average  rainfall  is 
sometimes  four  inches,  in  others  (in  some  of  the  valleys)  it  may  reach  fifty 
inches  a  year;  it  has  reached  sixty,  but  rarely.  On  the  desert  lands  the 
rainfall  is  often  less  than  three  inches.  At  Carson  valley  the  rainfall  in  1880 
was  thirteen  and  one-tench  inches,  and  this  can  be  taken  as  about  the  aver- 
age rainfall  for  the  northern  and  west  portions  of  Nevada.  Many  advocate 
the  planting  of  trees  to  bring  about  more  rain,  others  the  inauguration  of 
a  chain  of  immense  reservoirs,  but  the  majority  favor  irrigation.  If  the 
waste  waters  each  winter  could  be  cached  in  some  practical  manner,  it  would 
be  a  wise  move — the  question  is  just  how  to  do  this.  Irrigation  is  what 
people  place  most  reliance  on  when  building  on  the  future  of  the  state.  If 
the  water  which  goes  to  waste  could  be  saved,  every  square  inch  of  the  erst- 
while barren  state  would  be  transformed  into  a  living  green  loveliness,  charm- 
ing alike  the  eye  of  the  tourist  and  the  resident.  Writing  on  this  subject 
the  assessor  of  Ormsby  county,  H.  H.  Bence,  covered  the  whole  question, 
in  detailing  the  condition  of  his  county  and  efforts  which  had  been  made 
to  use  the  waste  water,  as  follows,  under  date  of  November  30,  1880: 

"The  approximate  area  of  agricultural  land   in   this  county   is  eight 
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thousand  acres,  Init  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  natural  supply  of  water  for  irri- 
gation only  alxnit  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  acres  are  ac* 
tually  under  cultivation,  and  the  question  arises,  how  water  is  to  Ije  obtained    1 
for  irrigating  purposes. 

**Xu!ner(>us  attempts  have  been  made  to  supply  it  by  means  of  artesian 
wells,  but  all  efforts  in  that  direction  have  failed;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
only  solution  of  this  question  is  that  carried  out  by  Charles  M.  Schultz,  on 
his  ranch  near  the  mouth  of  Clear  creek. 

'*Some  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Schultz  constructed  a  reservoir  covering 
a  surface  area  of  about  twenty  acres,  about  ten  feet  deep  at  the  deepest 
point  and  an  average  dq)th  of  three  feet.  This  reservoir  is  filled  from  Clear 
creek  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  water  run- 
ning to  waste,  and  the  water  is  thus  stored  up  for  use  when  most  needed. 
When  tapped  for  use,  it  furnishes  a  nice,  clear  stream  of  water  for  irrigation 
from  four  to  six  weeks  at  a  time. 

"By  means  of  this  reservoir  Mr.  Schultz  has  been  enabled  to  cultivate 
about  sixty  acres  more  of  land  than  could  have  l^een  successfully  cultivated 
with  the  natural  supplies  of  water  at  hand,  and  his  success  in  this  particular 
has  been  such  that  he  contemplates  not  only  increasing  the  cai)acity  of  the 
present  reservoir,  but  the  construction  of  others  immediately  Ijelow  it,  thus 
completing  a  system  of  reservoirs,  one  below  the  other,  that  will  undoubtedly 
reward  his  enterprise  with  a  large  increase  in  agricultural  products. 

'*There  are  many  other  suitable  sites  for  reservoirs,  and  by  a  reasonable 
outlay  in  their  construction,  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  might 
])C  more  than  doubled. 

Statistics  have  shown  that  the  rainfall  along  the  western  lx)rder  of 
the  state,  also  in  the  mountains  of  the  west  and  east,  is  about  thirteen  inches 
per  annum,  which  if  gathered  into  reservoirs,  would  he  sufficient  to  irrigate 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  land  of  the  valleys,  redeeming  the  state  from  its  present 
barrenness." 

In  1850,  when  the  Mormons  came  into  Carson  valle}%  they  brought 
with  them  butter,  eggs,  fat  cattle  and  many  other  things,  looking  to  a  per- 
manent settlement.  They  planned  to  make  use  of  the  great  fertility  of  the 
valley  to  farm,  and  sell  at  good  figures  all  produce  raised,  to  the  emigrants. 
A  reputation  was  soon  established,  and  many  emigrants  made  Carson  valley 
a  supply  point.  Some  grain  was  used,  the  Reeses,  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
chronicles  of  early  days  in  that  valley,  using  a  threshing  machine  as  early 
as  1854.  While  the  emigrants  bought  in  quantities,  still  emigrants  were 
not  everyday  visitors,  and  California  received  the  bulk  of  everything  raised. 

All  this  w^as  changed  with  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock,  for  when 
the.population  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  some  one  had  to  feed  the  in- 
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habitants  of  the  many  towns  which  grew,  mushroom-Hke,  in  a  single  night. 
California  did  her  best,  and  this  was  supplemented  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Carson  valley  farmers.  Prices  were  in  the  clouds,  for  these  men, of  the 
days  of  gold  wanted  not  only  necessities  but  luxuries.  Poultry,  fruit,  eggs, 
much  of  the  goods  wanted  was  perishable,  so  that  strive  as  they  might,  keep- 
ing on  the  move  day  and  night,  many  things  would  not  arrive  in  good  con- 
dition. Yet  all  fruit  was  high,  one  dollar  per  pound  the  usual  price.  Freight 
was  an  item  of  great  expense,  so  in  sheer  desperation  an  effoU  was  made  to 
find  out  if  the  state  could  not  supply  the  needs  of  those  within  her  borders. 
Grain  went  up  to  almost  prohibitive  prices.  Hay  was  from  the  first  raised 
in  Nevada,  but  barley  was  imported  from  California,  sixty  dollars  per  ton 
for  freight  being  paid,  which  added  to  the  original  price  was  outrageous. 
It  came  to  about  one  hundred  dollars  per  ton. 

It  was  the  high  prices  charged  by  the  Mormons  which  made  the  Over- 
land Stage  Company  start  their  highly  successful  farm  in  Ruby  valley  in 
1864,  and  the  high  prices  of  the  Calif ornians  which  drove  the  Nevadans  to 
agricultural  work  as  a  means  of  self-preservation.  The  Humboldt  river 
land  was  found  to  be  adapted  to  the  raising  of  grain  and  vegetables,  and  the 
same  was  learned  of  the  valleys  north  and  south.  It  did  not  take  long  tt) 
demonstrate  that  Nevada  could  supply  her  citizens  with  everything  needed. 
The  desirability  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
Paradise  valley  was  known  in  the  '6o's,  but,  owing  to  the  hostile  Indians, 
it  was  some  years  before  settlers  could  locate  in  safety.  Knowing  that  they 
had  passed  many  fine  valleys  on  the  way  to  California  in  earlier  days,  settlers 
commenced  to  hunt  them  up,  among  these  being  Thousand  Spritig  and  other 
valleys  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  They  soon  filled  them  up ;  the  valley 
of  the  Humboldt  and  all  its  branches  was  soon  occupied,  and  Humboldt 
county  was  considered  to  l>e  a  great  county  when  it  came  to  the  raising  of 
grains,  vegetables  and  hay,  while  sorghum  grew  luxuriantly. 

As  soon  as  agricultural  pursuits  began  to  \ye  followed,  more  attention* 
was  paid  to  climatic  conditions.  They  were  soon  found  to  be  equal  to  many 
of  the  northern  states,  even  ahead  of  some.  In  1864,  when  first  watched 
closely,  there  were  seventy-eight  days  without  frost,  and  the  next  year 
eighty-seven,  consecutively.  In  1867  ^^^  barley  crop  was  one  million  pounds 
in  Humboldt  county.  The  estimated  value  of  the  barley,  wheat  and  potato 
crops  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  less  than  half  the 
arable  land  was  under  cultivation.  Ruby  valley,  in  portion  to  area  of  land 
cultivated,  had  as  fine  a  crop.  Carson  valley,  being  nearer  to  the  big  mining 
center,  grew  more  rapidly.  Flour  mills  were  soon  established  to  take  care 
of  the  grain  grown,  the  first  one  at  Kingsbury  Grade  in  1859,  a  larger  one 
following  in  1865. 
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LARGE  CROPS  IN   1868. 

Humlxjldt  County — 2,500  acres  of  barley,  averaging  40  bushels,  worth 
$2.50;  1,200  acres  of  wheat,  averaging  40  bushels  per  acre,  worth  $3.00; 
3,000  tons  of  hay,  worth  $20  per  ton. 

Lincoln  County — 150  bushels  of  barley,  $4.00  j^er  bushel;  130  bushels 
of  oats,  $2.80  per  bushel;  600  bushels  of  corn,  $3.50  per  bushel;  10  tons 
of  beets,  at  6  cents  i)er  ix)und ;  2  tons  of  parsnii>s,  7  cents  per  pound ;  10  tons 
of  squashes,  4  cents  per  ix>und;  15  tons  of  cablxiges,  I2j^  cents  per  pound; 
40  tons  of  |x)tatoes,  5j/^  cents  per  pound;  and  8,000  melons,  no  price  given. 
The  foregoing  were  raised  on  three  ranches,  of  a  combined  extent  of  ninety- 
five  acres. 

Douglas  County — 20,000  tons  of  hay,  2,000  bushels  of  wheat,  40,000 
bushels  of  Ixirley,  15,000  bushels  of  oats,  1,000  bushels  of  corn  and  5,000 
bushels  of  potatoes. 

In  Ormsby  county  the  hay,  grain  and  vegetable  crop  was  valued  at 
one  hundred  and  six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  It  was  hard  work  to 
gather  any  idea  of  crops  from  the  Mormons,  for  they  would  not  give  them, 
at  least  until  late  in  the  '60s,  even  running  the  assessor  oflF  with  guns  when 
he  came  to  inspect  their  farms. 

AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  OF   1 874. 

By  the  year  1874  the  farmers  had  l:)egun  to  reap  the  profits  from  their 
farms,  the  figures  for  that  year  being : 

Acres  Sown.    Yield  Per  Acre,    Total  Yield 
Kind.  in  Bushels.        in  Bushels. 

Wheat    4,346  17  76,300 

Barley    26,651  20  506,790 

Oats     5,372  14  74,695 

Rye      100  10  1,000 

Corn     493  28  13*690 

Buckwheat       12  17  200 

Peas    326  ioy2  3,450 

Beans    53  11  593 

Potatoes   4,136  70  290,458 

Sweet  potatoes    J4  96  24 

Onions    76  55^  4,210 

Tons. 

Hay    72,101  I   1/12       72,101 

Hops I  125  lbs. 

Beets    (tons)  314 

Turnips    **  320 

Pumpkins  and  squashes "  5.350 
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Butter  (lbs.)  227,240 

Cheese    "  22,200 

Wool    • "  668,738 

Honey    '*  7,400 

FRUIT  CULTURE. 

As  far  back  in  the  past  as  1871,  success  with  fruit  trees  is  recorded. 
Shade  and  ornamental  trees  were  also  imported  and  planted.  G.  W.  G. 
Ferris  planted  hard  and  soft  maples,  hickory,  black  walnut,  butter-nut, 
chestnut,  and  other  varieties  of  trees.  In  1872  there  were  in  Ormsby  county 
over  one  thousand  five  hundred  imported  trees,  fruit  and  shade,  nearly  twice 
as  much  of  the  former  as  of  the  ornamental  trees.  Many  of  the  fruit  trees 
had  borne  fruit,  but  the  ravages  of  the  frost  made  the  fruit  returns  uncertain. 
But  no  matter  how  unfavorable  were  the  climatic  conditions,  every  farmer 
tried  to  raise  some  variety  of  fruit.  In  the  early  days  it  was  found  that 
Lincoln  county  was  admirably  suited  for  the  culture  of  grapes,  and  that  in 
Humboldt  nearly  every  kind  of  fruit  could  be  grown.  As  time  went  on, 
different  localities,  as  will  be  seen  were  found  adapted  to  every  kind  of  fruit 
grown  in  any  climate,  even  to  the  semi-tropical  fruits.  To  show  by  counties 
the  fruit  grown  in  1874  the  following  table  is  given: 
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CATTLE  RAISING. 


As  one  may  readily  understand  after  reading  of  the  climatic  condition 
and  the  lack  of  grass,  it  was  difficult  jn  early  days  to  solve  the  cattle  prob- 
lem.    At  first  ambitious  settlers  brought  in  fine,  thoroughbred  stock.     In 
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the  sheltered  farms,  kept  under  bounds,  this  was  all  right,  but  to  put  on  the 
range,  the  American  cattle  were  not  desirable.  As  one  early  writer  put  it, 
"cattle  were  wanted  that  could  fight  or  run  away,"  and  this  the  Texas  variety 
could  do.  By  1880  there  were  immense  herds  of  the  latter  breed,  long  homed, 
fleet  of  foot,  wandering  contentedly  through  the  sage  and  the  bunch  grass. 
About  two  hundred  thousand  were  apix)rtioned  in  that  year  as  follows :  Lux 
&  Miller,  ten  thousand;  Glenn  &  Company,  thirty  thousand;  Todhunter, 
twenty-five  thousand;  and  N.  H.  A.  Mason,  numl>er  unknown.  It  was  diffi- 
cult in  those  days  to  get  anywhere  near  a  correct  idea  of  the  number  of  cattle 
belonging  to  any  of  the  so-called  cattle  kings,  for  the  reason  that  the  "kings" 
only  rode  the  range  once  a  year,  at  the  rodeo,  and  literally  did  not  know  how 
many  cattle  they  possessed. 

These  rodeos  are  held  once  a  year  and  the  cattle  owner  goes  from  one  to 
another,  branding  all  the  calves  he  finds  with  his  mark,  that  are  seen  follow- 
ing cows  bearing  his  brand.  That  is  the  only  way  to  detennine  the  owner- 
ship of  calves  when  on  the  range.  For  the  cattle  stray  miles  away  from  home, 
sometimes  fifty  miles.  When  the  cattleman  wants  to  have  a  drive,  there  is 
joy  among  the  cowboys.  In  a  "drive**  all  the  fat  cattle  are  singled  out  and 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  herd  and  eventually  reach  the  open  market. 
Even  in  those  pioneer  days  thousands  of  animals  were  sent  in  one  drive,  ten 
to  fifteen  thousand. 

The  friend  of  the  cattleman  was  the  bunch  grass,  for  the  range  cattle 
like  it,  and  it  is  nutritious  and  hardy;  nothing  seems  to  kill  it  and  the  cattle 
know  how  to  get  at  it  even  in  winter;  they  will  paw  the  snow  away  and  get 
fat  on  it  in  winter.  This  worked  very^well  at  first,  but  the  cattle  owners 
found  out  that  after  the  grass  was  once  eaten  oflf  it  took  several  years  for  it 
to  grow  into  condition  for  eating;  tnie,  there  was  wild  sage,  but  as  the  herb 
impregnated  the  flesh  it  was  not  the  most  desirable  thing  for  people  who 
like  sage  only  in  dressing.  Again  the  bunch  grass  does  not  seem  to  be 
evenly  distributed,  sometimes  miles  apart.  So  cattle  had  to  keep  on  the 
move  to  keep  in  good  condition. 

In  unusually  cold  winters,  or  in  dry  weather,  when  the  grass  is  literally 
dried  out,  herds  suffer  great  loss.  The  summer  and  winter  ranges  were 
kept  far  apart,  sometimes  over  one  hundred  miles;  if  kept  on  summer  ranges 
during  winter,  the  cattle  knew  instinctively  that  no  amount  of  pawing  would 
find  uncropped  grass  and  they  would  not  try  to  find  it.  Another  fact  learned 
by  the  cattlemen  was  that  cattle  must  not  be  fed  during  winter;  once  started 
in  this  direction  and  the  cattle  would  not  try  to  hunt  food  but  would  just 
stay  around  the  place  where  they  had  been  fed,  waiting  for  food. 

In  1879  and  1880,  one-third  of  the  cattle  in  Nevada  died  during  the 
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winter.     In  1869  the  cattlemen  had  suffered  about  the  same  loss.     The  loss 
generally  was  among  the  herds  unaccustomed  to  the  range. 

DISEASES  AND  STAMPEDES. 

Many  diseases  were  known  and  feared  on  the  range.  The  "big  jaw," 
the  *i>ig  melt''  and  "black  leg,"  as  they  are  unscientifically  known,  killed  off 
hundreds,  no  cure  l)eing  known  for  the  "black  leg."  It  usually  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  July  and  August,  and  from  the  first  symptoms  to  the  last  breath, 
only  three  or  four  hours  would  elapse. 

The  stampede  was  a  thing  to  l>e  dreaded  and  feared,  the  more  so  that 
no  one  could  or  can  explain  its  cause,  and  once  started  no  hujnan  power  can 
stop  one,  though  the  cowlx)ys,  knowing  the  signs,  avert  them  often.  At 
night  when  the  cattle  were  resting,  the  cowlx>ys  by  singing  sometimes  kept 
off  the  mysterious  foe.  The  greatest  loss  is  not  caused  by  the  cattle  falling 
into  ravines  and  gullies  and  over  precipices,  but  from  the  nervous  exhaustion 
following,  which  takes  months  for  the  cattle  to  recover  from.  One  herd 
of  fat  cattle  in  a  corral  in  Paradise  valley  stampeded  and  breaking  down 
all  fences  ran  for  miles.  The  loss  was  exactly  $10,000,  so  it  is  no  wonder 
the  cattlemen  dread  stampedes.  If  a  cowboy  happens  to  be  near  the  leader 
in  a  stampede,  or  can  reach  it,  he  can  run  with  the  herd,  and  gradually  turn 
it  and  bring  it  under  control,  but  it  was  not  often  done. 

Not  only  cattle,  but  horses,  sedate  family  horses,  and  stolid  mules,  will 
l)ecome  imbued  with  the  wild,  unreasoning  horror,  and  stampede  with  as 
much  reckless  abandon  as  the  range  cattle.  Cattle  yoked  together  sometimes 
joiu  in  a  stampede,  in  fact  nothing  in  the  way  of  stock  seems  to  be  exempt 
from  it.  -» 

PESTS  OF  EARLY  DAYS. 

One  of  the  most  destructive  pests  of  early  days  in  Nevada  was  the  grass- 
hopper, and  as  late  as  1881  they  devastated  the  entire  valleys  along  the  eastern 
l)ase  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  They  were  regarded  as  a  deadly  menace  by 
the  pioneer  farmers,  for  a  field  of  grain  or  vegetables  would  be  cut  off  close 
to  the  ground  and  eaten.  They  were  fought  by  many  devices,  but  nothing 
was  entirely  successful.  Smoke  and  smudging  sometimes  turned  them  away 
from  threatened  territory. 

Another  pest,  but  one  which  could  l^e  destroyed,  was  the  cricket,  a  wild, 
untamed  cousin  of  the  gentle  hearth  variety.  At  first  they  attacked  only  the 
grain  and  vegetables  when  their  natural  food  was  cut  short  by  drouth  or 
excessive  moisture.  But  it  was  a  habit  soon  acquired,  and,  like  the  taste 
for  olives,  an  appetite  for  life  was  formed.  The  farmers  caught  them  in 
ditches,  or  placed  rows  of  tin  next  to  the  ground  around  the  gardens  and 
fields.     In  1868  and  1871  they  created  great  havoc.     The  cricket  not  being 
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able  to  fly  much,  was  forced  to  remain  near  the  place  where  he  was  hatched, 
while  nothing  could  stop  the  flight  of  the  agile  grasshopper. 

Wild  animals  were  extremely  troublesome  in  pioneer  days,  skunks,  wild 
cats,  coyotes,  all  varieties  of  "small  varmints,''  as  the  trappers  termed  them, 
kept  the  farmers  busy  watching  poultry  and  sheep. 

LIVE    STOCK. 

The  live-stock  industry  has  grown  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  one  of  the  most  profitable.  There  are  large  areas  of  the  public  domain 
which  afford  pasturage  for  herds  and  flocks  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Stockmen,  however,  have  to  devote  more  attention  to  winter  feed  than  they 
did  twenty  years  ago  when  herds  and  flocks  subsisted  the  year  round  upon 
the  feed  afforded  on  the  range. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Nevada  Live  Stock  Association,  at  Win- 
nemucca,  March  4,  1887,  the  177  members  owned  350,000  cattle,  21,000 
horses  and  49,000  sheep.  Governor  Sparks  has  for  many  years  been  in- 
terested in  live  stock,  importing  from  England  and  other  countries.  In 
1906  he  purchased  the  Royal  Hereford,  Lemester,  in  Lemester,  England, 
which  had  won  all  royal  prizes  in  the  yearling  class  the  season  previous. 
Governor  Sparks  has  taken  first  prizes  with  his  blooded  stock  all  over  the 
^United  States.  As  early  as  1884  Governor  Sparks  was  known  as  the  cat- 
tle king  of  Nevada.  In  that  year  he  branded  14,000  calves.  In  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  at  Reno  is  a  case  filled  with  thirty  gold  and  silver  medals 
awarded  his  live  stock,  and  he  has  several  similar  cases  at  his  home  near 
Reno.  In  August,  1901,  he  considered  that  the  assessor  had  placed-  too 
low  a  valuation,  $50  on  his  cows  and  $70  on  his  bulls,  and  voluntarily  raised 
it  to  $100  on  his  cows  and  $500  on  his  bulls. 

In  1884  the  cattlemen  suffered  severe  losses,  but  in  1890  the  herds 
were  decimated  by  the  thousands,  the  loss  being  95  per  cent.  The  drouth 
of  the  previous  summer  had  left  the  cattle  in  poor  condition  to  face  the 
cold  and  blizzards  of  that  winter.  In  the  spring  the  ravines  and  gorges  were 
filled  with  their  dead  bodies.  In  1896  the  firm  of  Miller  Brothers  secured 
600,000  cattle  for  shipment  east,  showing  that  the  recovery  was  rapid.  In 
1898,  31,000  cattle  were  sent  to  Denver  in  one  shipment. 

In  1903  .many  Nevada  cattle  were  found  infected  with  "black  leg,"  and 
it  was  learned  that  the  disease  was  contracted  from  California  cattle.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  running  fight  between  the  cattle  and  sheep  men  of 
Nevada  and  those  of  California,  a  quarantine  having  been  established  against 
a  portion  of  California. 

Nevada's  alfalfa-fed  beef  and  mutton  command  the  highest  prices  in 
the  markets  east  and  west  and  are  considered  equal  if  not  superior  to  the 
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corn-fed  meats  of  the  states  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  After  50  years 
of  support  given  to  flocks  and  herds,  of  immense  numbers,  the  earlier  range 
conditions  are  rapidly  ceasing  to  exist.  Winter  feeding  has  to  be  done 
in  order  to  continue  the  magnificent  record  as  meat  and  wool  producers. 

In  1902  a  total  was  reported,  with  no  report  from  Nye  county,  of  7,688 
horses  and  mules;  216,679  cattle;  731,075  sheep;  3,445  goats;  and  7,995 
hogs.  This  shows  a  decrease  of  cattle  in  Churchill,  Humboldt  and  White 
Pine  counties  and  a  material  increase  in  Washoe  and  Lyon  counties.  It 
is  estimated  that  175,000  sheep  will  be  herded  near  Golconda  this  summer, 
and  stockmen  admit  that  the  actual  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  state 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  what  the  assessors  report. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture,  owing  to  the  lack  of  water,  has  not  advanced  as  rapidly 
as  other  industries.  Nevada's  hay  is  in  great  demand  in  the  markets  of  the 
east.  As  early  as  July  30,  1885,  275  tons  of  hay  were  shipped  to  J.  B. 
Haggin  for  the  use  of  his  thoroughbreds,  and  it  cost  $200  per  ton  to  land  it 
in  New  York. 

Nevada  potatoes  have  won  a  great  reputation.  In  May,  1891,  the  first 
carload  of  potatoes  was  shipped  to  Kentucky  by  Mr.  Dangberg,  of  Carson, 
and  was  followed  by  several  others,  and  after  all  charges  were  paid  Mr. 
Dangberg  received  a  quarter  of  a  cent  more  than  he  would  have  received  in 
the  home  market. 

In  1 89 1  Nevada  received  a  first  prize  for  wheat,  at  the  New  Orleans 
exposition.  The  same  year  Truckee  ranchers  shij^ed  hay  to  South  America 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  while  Paradise  and  Humboldt  ranchers  shipped 
grain  to  Liverpool. 

In  1889,  after  eight  years  devoted  to  sugar  beet  culture  in  Nevada,  the 
government  returns  showed  Nevada  beets  to  be  at  the  head.  They  contained 
2.12  per  cent  sucrose.    The  largest  beets  stood  39  inches  high. 

In  1903  the  wheat  crop  at  Lovelocks  average<l  67  bushels  to  the  acre, 
ranchers  making  from  900  acres  $35,000  net. 

That  improved  ranches  have  increased  in  value  in  Nevada  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  on  April  30,  1903,  Senator  W.  A.  Clark  paid  $55,000 
for  the  Las  Vegas  ranch,  in  Lincoln  county,  while  Robert  L.  Douglas,  in 
January,  1904,  sold  his  ranch  at  the  Carson  Sink  for  $100,000  to  H.  R. 
Kline,  of  South  Dakota. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Railroads. 

Organization  of  First  Road  and  Its  Operation — Railroad  a  Plank  in  Every 
Political  Platform — The  $3,000,000  Subsidy — Tlie  Competing  Line — 
Completion  of  Central  Pacific — Discrimination  Against  Nevada — Rem) 
Pays  Freight  to  San  Francisco  from  East  and  Local  Rate  Back  Again 
— Virginia  and  Truckee  Road — Nevada  Central — Eureka  and  Pal- 
isade— Early  Days  of  Other  Roads  in  Nevada — Two  Roads  for  To- 
noi)ah,  Carson  &  Colorado  and  Broad  Gauge  from  Daggett — Sierra 
Valley  To  Be  Extended  to  San  Francisco — Reno  a  Railroad  Center — 
The  New  Shops  at  Harriman — New  Life  for  Nevada. 

Nevada  is  one  state  in  the  Union  of  which  it  can  l>e  truthfully  said 
that  railroads  did  not  **make  her."  Long  l:)efore  Ixmds  of  stee)  connected  her 
with  the  outside  world,  bustling,  prosperous  cities  dotted  the  state;  farms 
were  under  cultivation,  vast  territories  were  explored,  and  mining  thriveil 
ai>ace.  Stages  and  freiglit  wagons  coming  and  going  brought  everything 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  and  aflforded  them  a  means  of 
transix)rtati(>n.  The  magnificent  prcxlucts  of  Nevada's  mines  reached  the 
markets  of  the  world,  without  a  helping  hand  from  any  railroad.  And  still 
people  were  not  content.  Tlie  thing  they  did  not  have  was  the  one  thing 
longed  for  ardently. 

A  railroad  was  to  be  the  panacea  for  every  earthly  ill,  in  Nevada.  Pic- 
tures were  drawn  of  the  great  l>enefits  to  l)e  derived.  Nevada  wanted  her 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea  and  she  got  him,  and,  true  to  history,  has  never  been 
able  to  get  rid  of  him.  ;V  story  comes  from  the  mists  of  183 1  to  the  effect 
that  at  that  time  General  Leavenworth  planned  a  road  through  Nevada:  and 
a  year  or  two  later  a  missionary  by  the  name  of  Whitney  introduced  in  his 
sermons  a  plan  for  a  railroad,  a  government  road.  In  the  succeeding  years 
the  question  of  railroads  was  the  question  of  the  hour;  politicians  used  it  to 
further  their  own  ends,  and  every  platform  had  to  have  a  railroad  plank  in 
it  before  it  went  l^efore  the  people.  Of  course,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
there  had  to  be  two  sides  to  the  question,  and  in  this  case  it  was  which  was 
the  more  feasible,  a  southern  or  northern  route.  Then  came  the  war  and 
effectually  settled  the  question  in  favor  of  the  northern  route.  T.  D.  Judah, 
who  had  been  engineer  for  the  California  roads,  had  explored  the  routes 
and  passes  and  had  decided  upon  the  Lake  Donner  route.  In  i860  he  went 
Ixifore  Congress  and  showed  the  practicability  of  the  route  and  why  it  could 
not  be  built  without  government  aid.     He  finally  triumphed  in  1862. 

Then  came  the  organization  of  a  company.  He  finally  interested  C.  P. 
Huntington,  Mark  Hopkins  and  Leland  Stanford  with  other  wealthy  and 
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influential  men.  The  railroad  company  received  from  the  state  tlu  $3,000,000 
it  asked  for.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  forbade  the  creation  of 
a  debt  save  for  war  purposes,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  building,  of  the 
road  was  a  war  measure.  The  idea  was  to  build  the  road  from  Sacramento 
to  Nevada,  there  to  connect  with  any  road  from  the  east.  The  first  earth 
was  thrown  for  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  road  on  January  8,  1863,  at 
Sacramento. 

Progress  was  slow,  however,  and  Congress  allowed  the  issuance  of 
first-mortgage  bonds  by  the  company,  equaling  the  amount  ^of  the  national 
guarantee.  As  the  work  progressed  the  company  began  to  understand  the 
great  scope  of  the  work,  and  where  they  had  doubted  the  ability  to  build 
even  to  Nevada,  the  right  was  secured  from  Congress  to  extend  the  road 
to  meet  the  Union  Pacific  coming  from  the  east.  The  members  of  the  com- 
pany found  that  every  mile  of  road  gave  them  not  only  land  but  much  coin 
as  well.  In  October,  1863,  T.  D.  Judah,  the  great  .engineer,  died  very  sud- 
denly while  in  New  York  on  business  for  the  company. 

The  first  charter  gave  the  company  right  to  build  only  to  the  state  line 
of  California,  but  when  they  sought  to  extend  the  line  through  Nevada,  the 
very  first  legislature  gave  them  the  right  of  way,  Leland  Stanford  being 
president  of  the  company.  At  the  same  session  the  legislature  gave  franchises 
to  the  Esmeralda  and  Walker  to  run  from  Aurora  to  Walker  river,  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Washoe  to  run  from  Gold  Hill  to  Washoe  city,  the  Virginia, 
Carson  and  Truckee,  to  run  from  Virginia  City  to  the  Truckee  river  by  way 
of  Carson ;  the  latter  road  was  given  the  right  to  extend  to  the  California  line, 
and  to  build  a  branch  to  Dayton.  Not  one  of  the  three  railroads  were  built 
under  the  franchises  granted  at  this  session.  But  the  Central  Pacific  took 
every  advantage  under  the  franchise  given  them. 

In  December,  1863,  a  clause  was  introduced  in  the  Constitution,  per- 
mitting the  legislature  to  give  any  company  connecting  Nevada  by  a  railroad, 
with  navigable  waters,  $3,000,000  in  bonds.  The  people  were  wise  enough  to 
overwhelmingly  defeat  the  Constitution.  An  effort  was  made  to  insert  a 
similar  clause  in  the  Constitution  in  1864,  ^^  order  to  urge  the  railroads  to 
the  state  line.  It  was  finally  made  a  part  of  Article  VIII,  Section  9,  giving 
aid  to  the  road  after  it  reached  the  territory  and  then  only  to  the  first  road 
so  doing.  Leland  Stanford  appeared  before  the  convention,  under  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  and  objected  strongly  to  the  clause,  and  declared  the  com- 
pany would  rather  "be  left  alone  than  that  the  state  shall  grant  assistance 
to  the  first  road  that  comes  to  the  state."  By  a  unanimous  vote  the  clause 
was  stricken  out. 

In  December  the  legislature  passed  a  resolution  which  was  forwarded  to 
Washington,  as  follows: 
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"Resolved,  by  the  Assembly,  the  Senate  concurrhig,  that  our  Senators 
l>e  and  hereby  are  instructed,  and  our  Representatives  in  Congress  requested, 
to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  secure  the  passing  of  a  law  by  Congress, 
fixing  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  in  U.  S.  bonds,  at  dates  of  thirty  years  or 
less,  to  such  corporation  as  shall  first  complete  a  line  of  railway,  and  estab- 
lish the  same  in  perfect  running  order,  without  break  or  interval  of  stage 
transportation,  between  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Sacramento  River  and 
the  base  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas." 

At  this  time  the  Central  Pacific  had  a  possible  rival  in  the  San  Francisco 
&  Washoe,  running  from  Freeport  to  Latrobe,  and  which  had  surveyed  a 
line  from  Placerville  to  Nevada  by  way  of  Carson  Valley.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  road  was  $7,015,568,  or  $76,256  per  mile,  a  total  cost  to  connect 
the  road  with  Carson  City,  the  capital,  of  $8,726,568,  to  navigable  waters. 
The  only  effect  the  resolution  had  was  to  force  the  Central  Pacific  to  use 
its  influence  at  Washington  to  prevent  it  becoming  a  law,  which  it  ven* 
promptly  did. 

Engineer  Judah  had  estimated  that  it  would  cost  the  Central  Pacific 
$i2,ooo,cxx)  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  mountains;  Stanford  calculated  it 
would  cost  $13,000,000  to  make  connection  between  the  state  line,  eleven 
miles  west  of  where  Reno  is  now  locate<l,  and  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Sacramento.  This  gave  the  competing  line  an  advantage  of  $5,000,000  over 
the  Central  Pacific  at  that  time,  but  as  since  ascertained  $9,000,000^  on 
which  sum  the  people  of  Nevada  have  been  compelled  to  contribute  toward 
paying  dividends  ever  since,  a  needless  expenditure. 

THE    ROAD    COMPLETED. 

December  13,  1867,  the  first  locomotive  ran  into  Nevada,  and  on  May 
4,  1868,  the  track  and  telegraph  were  completed  to  Reno.  The  19th  of 
June  the  last  rail  was  laid  between  Sacramento  and  Reno,  and  on  the  13th 
of  May,  1869,  the  two  oceans  were  united  at  last.  But  the  people  of  Nevada 
found  that  their  joy  was  not  to  be  unmixed,  for  from  the  first  a  system  of 
freight  and  passenger  tariffs  worked  harm  to  Nevada.  They  were  low 
enough  to  cut  out  competition  from  freight  teams  and  stages,  for  freight 
the  railroad  had  to  have;  but  things  were  so  managed  that  manufactories 
were  practically  impossible. 

The  people  rebelled,  and  in  1874  the  Republican  convention  introduced 
a  plank  in  their  platform  demanding  that  the  national  Congress  and  the 
Nevada  legislature  pass  laws  establishing  fares  and  rates  at  a  reasonable 
figure;  also  laws  prohibiting  discrimination  in  charges  and  compelling  the 
railroads  to  pay  a  fair  and  equal  amount  of  taxes  on  all  property  owned  by 
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them  in  the  state.  This  accomplished  nothing  and  matters  rested  quietly  for 
some  time. 

Nevada  seemed  helpless  in  the  grasp  of  the  Central  Pacific.  Her  mer- 
chants paid  through  rates  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  $200  to  $500  per 
carload  for  the  privilege  of  paying  freight.  For  instance,  if  an  Elko  mer- 
chant asked  to  have  a  carload  of  merchandise  left  there  as  the  train  passed 
through  en  route  to  San  Francisco  they  would  charge  $500  more  than  if 
the  car  was  taken  the  619  miles  to  San  Francisco  and  return.  When  Washoe 
county  compelled  the  Central  Pacific  to  pay  $45,000  taxes,  freight  was 
doubled,  and  the  people  jxiid  $2,500,000  for  that  $45,000.  When  people 
agitated  the  question  of  cheaper  rates  the  road  immediately  threatened  to 
imix>se  greater  exactions. 

Nevada's  rich  and  rebellious  ores  could  not  \:>e  sent  over  the  road  to 
where  they  could  l)e  reduced  with  cheap  fuel.  Limestone  was  a  necessity, 
and  when  a  quarry  was  opened  ten  miles  from  Virginia  City  the  rejoicing 
was  great,  for  California  lime  was  not  needed.  The  railroad  at  once  put  the 
rate  on  limestone  so  low  that  California  lime  was  sold  cheaper  than  the 
Nevada  product.  The  result  was  the  quarry  closed  down,  the  men  were 
thrown  out  of  employment;  and  in  no  time  the  railroad  put  the  price  of  lime 
back  to  where  it  was  formerly. 

In  1865  a  law  was  passed  requiring  all  railroads  wholly  or  in  part  within 
Nevada  to  report  each  year  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  amount  of  cash 
expended  in  purchasing  land,  for  the  construction  of  roads,  the  cost  of  such 
construction,  cost  of  buildings,  engines  and  cars  used  in  the  state.  The 
roads  i>aid  no  attention  to  this  until  1878,  when  the  law  was  amended 
fixing  the  penalty  for  non-compliance  with  the  law  at  $500  per  day.  Even  the 
Central  Pacific  refused  to  comply.  The  claim  was  made  that  it  was  im- 
possible as  they  had  no  data  to  give  the  facts.  The  attempt  to  raise  the  valu- 
ation of  any  of  the  road's  property  met  with  extensive  litigation. 

On  April  5,  1885,  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  and  all  its  branches 
north  of  Goshen  were  leased  to  the  Southern  Pacific  for  a  period  of  99 
years,  including  all  the  Central  Pacific's  leased  roads  in  California.  The 
minimum  rental  was  to  be  $1,200,000,  and  from  that  as  much  more  as 
the  surplus  earnings  justified,  up  to  $3,600,000.  On  September  5th  the 
Central  Pacific  began  to  advertise  its  grazing  lands,  offering  to  lease  or  sell 
them  on  easy  terms;  4,000,000  acres  (28  ranges)  were  thus  advertised. 

VALUATION  IN   I903. 

Total  value  of  main  track,  $6,900,150;  total  value  of  side  track,  $668,- 
110;  total  value  of  telegraph,  $23,818;  value  of  rolling  stock,  $1,286,665; 
value  of  other  property,  $226,090;  number  of  acres  of  land,  3,050,609,  valued 
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at  $1,347,679;  a  grand  total  of  $10,452,512.  On  this  there  was  a  tax  fcf 
state  purposes  of  $78,393.84,  and  for  county  purposes  of  $107,041.37;  a  grand 
total  tax  of  $185,435.21. 

VIRGINIA   AND  TRUCKEE. 

While  the  first  franchise  for  this  road  was  never  operative  save  io 
theory,  the  successor  to  it  came  into  being  under  a  special  law  approved 
December  20,  1862;  the  general  direction  of  the  main  line  was  so  changed 
that  it  would  pass  through  Carson  City.  It  had  to  be  completed  under 
four  years  or  forfeit  the  franchise.  This  road  also  existed  only  on  paper. 
But  before  the  charter  expired  a  new  company  was  organized  to  build  a 
narrow  gauge  road  over  the  route;  a  special  act  of  incorporation  was  ap- 
proved l3y  the  governor,  November  2,  1865.  This  also  failed  to  materiaJizt 
May  8,  1867,  papers  were  filed  by  Williams  Sharon  proposing  to  build  a 
railroad  from  Gold  Hill  to  a  point  on  the  Truckee  river  six  miles  east  of  the 
Stone  and  Gates  crossing.  The  road  was  surveyed  and  that  was  as  far  as 
it  went. 

It  had  the  effect  of  frightening  the  people  of  Eagle  and  Washoe  val- 
leys, as  the  route  would  leave  them  out.  The  proposition  was  made  by 
the  officers  of  the  proposed  road,  that  if  the  people  of  Ormsby  county  wooW 
take  $200,000  of  the  company  stock  at  $1  per  share  and  the  Washoe  county 
people  the  same  the  route  would  be  changed  to  include  them.  The  com- 
missioners of  these  counties  signed  articles  of  agreement,  but  it  was  found 
necessary  to  petition  the  legislature  to  pass  an  enabling  act.  Incorporation 
papers  for  the  road  were  duly  filed,  and  on  June  20th  the  completion  of  the 
survey  of  the  road  was  announced.  Later  it  developed  that  the  road  was 
not  to  be  built  as  agreed.  The  people  would  have  to  put  up  more  monev*. 
In  the  end  the  people  were  informed  that  if  Ormsby  county  would  donaii 
$200,000,  Sharon  would  build  a  road  from  Virginia  City  to  Carson  Cit)- 
The  legislature  passed  bills  authorizing  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  $200,000 
in  Ormsby  and  $300,000  in  Storey  county. 

Ground  was  broken  on  February  18,  1869,  and  the  first  passenger 
coach  went  over  the  road  Novemljer  29,  1869.  On  the  7th  of  November 
of  the  following  year  the  road  was  completed  to  Steamboat  Springs,  from 
Reno,  and  in  August,  1872,  the  road  between  Carson  and  Virginia  was  com- 
pleted. In  1872  the  company  commenced  the  construction  of  the  car  and 
machine  shops  at  Carson  City.  The  same  month  the  telegraph  line  from 
Reno  to  Virginia  City  was  finished.  It  cost  the  company  $52,107  per  mife 
for  construction.  The  total  value  of  its  assets  on  completion  was  $3,379,5^' 
rolling  stock  included.  The  road  reported  in  1880  that  the  net  earnings  for 
the  year  were  $4,856,042.25.    In  1869,  when  the  assessor  placed  the  railroad 
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issessnient  at  $20,000  per  mile,  one-half  of  what  the  company  had  asserted 
it  should  Ije  when  they  were  inducing  the  i)eople  to  give  them  assistance, 
Orinsby  county,  $200,000,  Storey  county  $300,000,  and  the  Comstock  com- 
panies $387,383.53, — tliere  was  instant  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the 
cfMiipany.  The  assessor  reduced  it  to  $14,000;  later  the  county  commis- 
sioners reduced  it  to  $11,333  per  mile.  In  1879  H.  H.  Bence  was  assessor 
of  Ornisby  county,  and  he  visited  the  assessors  of  Storey,  Lyon  and  Washoe 
counties  and  urged  them  to  raise  the  assessment.  This  was  done,  the  raise 
I>eing  $500,496.  The  next  year  it  dropped  to  $195,027,  for  Mr.  Bence  was 
not  elected,  the  railroad  bringing  all  its  influence  to  bear  to  prevent  it.  In  1880 
the  road  reported  amount  of  capital  stock,  $6,000,000;  net  traffic  earnings, 
$449,746.94;  total  amount  expended  constructions,  rolling  stock,  etc.,  $4,- 
856,042.25 ;  amount  of  indebtedness,  $992,600.08. 

For  years  the  road  made  immense  amounts  of  money  and  in  return  gave 
as  little  as  possible  to  the  people.  It,  in  company  with  everything  con- 
nected with  Virginia  City  or  the  state,  suffered  considerably  when  silver  was 
demonetized.  With  the  rich  discoveries  in  Tonopah  and  Goldfield  there  has 
been  an  immense  rush  of  business  for  the  road,  for  everything  has  to  go 
by  that  road  to  Mound  City. 

For  the  year  ending  December,  1904,  the  road  made  the  following  state- 
ment as  to  its  valuation :  Total  of  property  in  Lyon,  Ormsby,  Storey  and 
Washoe  counties,  $663,109;  average  value  of  all  property,  per  mile  of  main 
track,  $12,040.75;  tax  for  state  purposes,  $4,973.31 ;  tax  for  county  purposes, 
$7,715.52;  total  tax,  $12,688.83. 

NEVADA    CENTRAL    RAILROAD. 

Lander  county  in  1874  was  without  a  railroad,  and  the  slow  freight 
facilities  were  very  expensive.  It  seemed  only  a  question  of  time  when  its 
residents  would  have  to  leave  it  in  order  to  live.  M.  J.  Farrell,  of  AuvStin, 
foreseeing  this,  commenced  agitating  the  railroad  question,  in  the  press  and 
at  meetings  called  for  the  purpose.  A  bill  was  drawn  up,  to  be  presented  to 
the  legislature,  granting  a  franchise  and  $200,000  to  anyone  who  would 
build  a  road.  Mr.  Farrell  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  and  after  hard 
work  got  the  bill  passed.  Governor  Bradley,  who  was  bitterly  opposed  to 
railroad  subsidies,  vetoed  it,  but  Mr.  Farrell  got  it  passed  again  over  the 
veto.  Farrell  went  to  California  and  consulted  with  Stanford,  for  he  in- 
tended the  road  to  meet  at  Battle  Mountain,  with  the  Central  Pacific.  He 
commenced  studying  narrow  gauges;  then  he  took  charge  of  the  petition 
made  necessary  by  the  bill,  and  brought  it  through  in  triumph.  Other  citi- 
zens gave  it  up,  and  it. was  laughed  at  as  "Farreirs  Folly."  From  1875  ^^ 
1879  he  wrote  volumes  on  it,  corresponding  with  hundreds  of  people. 
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He  called  a  meeting  detailing  the  information  he  had  received ;  he  then 
proposed  a  subscription  to  pay  for  surveying  the  route.  Ready  response 
was  made  and  a  survey  was  made  with  maps  and  specifications  as  to  cost. 
He  submitted  these  to  several  parties  and  finally  Colonel  Lyman  B.  Bridgfs, 
of  Chicago,  came  out  and  formed  a  company,  Nevada  and  New  York  men 
being  the  organizers.  Work  was  commenced  at  once,  and  on  February  9. 
1880,  "Farrell's  Folly*'  was  a  tangible  thing,  for  the  road  was  completed. 
It  is  a  three- foot  gauge,  the  steepest  grade  115  feet  to  the  mile.  At  one 
place  there  is  25  miles  of  continuous  air  line,  at  another  27  continuous  miles 
of  air  line.  The  road  when  completed  was  nearly  95  miles  in  length.  The 
intention  at  the  time  was  to  extend  the  road  to  Grantsville,  the  extension  to 
l)e  the  "Nevada  Southern  Road"  and  eventually  to  connect  with  the  Califor- 
nia Central  road. 

It  cost  $944»S90-58  to  construct.  Lander  county  paying  the  $620,ooa 
The  profits  the  first  year  were  a  little  over  $2,000.  Their  report  for  1903 
shows  that  the  valuation  of  their  property  is  as  follows:  Total  value  of 
main  track,  $146,940.00;  total  value  of  side  track,  $1,000;  total  value  of 
rolling  stock,  $15,475.00;  number  of  acres,  $92.00;  value  of  other  property. 
$3,950.00;  total,  $167,388.00. 

EUREKA  AND  PALISADE. 

The  Eureka  and  Palisade  road  was  constructed  to  run  between  the  two 
towns  from  which  it  derived  its  name.  The  company  was  organized  on  No- 
vember 19,  1873,  by  E.  Woodruff,  W.  H.  Ennor,  M.  Salisbury,  J.  T.  Gilmer, 
J.  R.  Withington  and  C.  H.  Hempstead.  The  capital  stock  was  $i,ooo,ooa 
but  was  doubled  in  September,  1876.  The  road  was  not  built  by  them,  but  in 
1874  the  franchise  was  secured  by  William  Sharon  and  others  and  the  road 
was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $1*355,346.78;  right  of  way,  equipment  and 
other  expenditures  brought  the  total  up  to  $1,556,616.73. 

The  company  purchased  the  Ruby  Hill  road  in  1875,  paying  $75,000, 
and  $75,000  was  spent  in  building  six  and  one-half  miles  of  branches.  The 
company's  shops  at  Palisade  were  erected  at  once. 

In  1880  the  capital  stock  was  $2,000,000.00;  capital  paid  up,  $1,090^- 
375.00:  amount  of  indebtedness  (outstanding  lx)nds)  $928,289.52;  amount 
due  the  company,  $388,297.79;  total  profits  for  1880,  $248,232.94.  In  1904 
the  total  value  of  the  main  track  was  $159,600.00,  and  of  the  side  track, 
$2,500.00;  the  rolling  stock  was  valued  at  $16,040.00;  value  of  other  property, 
$16,655.00;  total  value  of  land,  $4,575.00;  total  value,  $199,370.00.  The 
tax  for  state  purposes  was  $5,133.08  and  for  county,  $14,070.89;  total  tax, 
$19,203.97. 
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CARSON  AND  COLORADO  ROAD. 


On  May  lo,  1880,  a  company  was  formed  to  build  a  road  from  the 
Mound  House  to  Candelaria,  to  supply  the  freight  and  passenger  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  mines  of  the  southwest.  Work  started  at  the  Mound 
House  and  the  road  was  completed  as  far  as  Hawthorne,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  miles^  on  April  18,  1881.  The  road  is  a  three- foot  narrow  gauge, 
steel  rails  and  redwood  ties,  and  was  well  equipped  from  the  start.  On 
May  31,  1881,  the  capital  stock  was  $6,000,000. 

In  1904  the  total  value  of  main  track  was  $360,750.00  and  of  the  side 
track,  $11,350.00;  value  of  rolling  stock,  $26,557.58  and  of  other  property, 
$8,635.00;  total  value  of  land  was  $152.00,  and  the  total  values,  $649,199.58. 
The  state  tax  was  $4,869.00  and  county,  $12,603.65;  total,  $17,472.00. 

OTHER   ROADS   PROJECTED. 

In  1880  a  number  of  roads  were  planned  and  incorporation  papers  filed. 
The  Nevada  Northern  was  to  run  from  Battle  Mountain  to  the  Idaho  line 
and  connect  with  the  Nevada  Central  railroad.    The  capital  stock  paid  in  was 
$150,000.    The  Eureka  and  Colorado  was  built  from  Eureka  to  the  Colorado 
river  and  was  an  extension  of  the  Eureka  and  Palisade.     It  was  commenced 
in  1 88 1.    Arrangements  were  made  also  to  build  a  road  from  Quincy,  Cali- 
fornia, to  Reno,  Nevada,  in  1881.    It  was  to  be  called  the  Reno  and  Quincy. 
The  Humboldt  and  Colorado  road  was  projected  in  1868  in  Austin,  the  road 
to  run  from  the  Humboldt  river  to  the  Colorado.     It  w-as  fully  organized 
and  incorporated,  but  the  project  finally  collapsed.     The  Eastern   Nevada 
Railroad  was  incorporated  in  1871,  and  White  Pine  county  granted  a  subsidy 
of  $250,000,  but  the  road  was  never  constructed.    The  Nevada  Southern  was 
to  extend  the  line  of  the  Nevada  Central  road  from  Ledlie  Station  to  Clover- 
dale.     It  is  a  three-foot  gauge;  the  company  was  formed  on  February  25, 
1880.    The  capital  stock  paid  in  was  $80,000  in  1880.     The  Salt  Lake  and' 
Western  company  was  organized  in  June,  1881,  and  the  papers  of  incorpora- 
tion duly  filed.    The  project  was  the  outgrowth  of  trouble  l^etween  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the   Central    Pacific.     The   Pioche  and   Buillionville   road   was 
commenced  in  the  summer  of  1872  and  completed  in  February  of  the  next 
year.    The  road  was  a  failure  and  was  abandoned  practically  when  the  mines 
at  Pioche  gave  out.     The  Lake  Tahoe  narrow-gauge  was  built  in  1875,  by 
H.  M.  Yerrington  and  D.  L.  Bliss,  to  freight  lumber  and  wood  from  Lake 
Tahoe  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierras.     It  cost  $30,000  per  mile  to  construct 
and  was  a  paying  institution  from  the  start.     The  Nevada  and  Oregon  was 
chartered  to  run  from  Aurora,  via  Bodie,  California,  Carson  City  and  Reno, 
etc.,  to  Oregon  Line.     The  company  was  organized  jn  June,   1880.     The 
bonded  debt  was  $10,000  per  mile. 

It 
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ROADS  OF  NEVADA  IN  I904. 

In  addition  to  the  roads  given,  the  following  Nevada  roads  filed  a  state- 
ment with  the  State  Controller,  January  i,  1904.  The  Glasgow  and  Western 
of  Humboldt  county  had  a  total  value  of  main  track  of  $10,000.00  and  of 
side  track,  none;  the  value  of  its  rolling  stock  was  $2,200.00,  and  there  were 
no  land  or  other  values.  The  Nevada,  California  and  Oregon,  of  Washoe 
county,  had  a  total  value  of  main  track  of  $73,160.00  and  of  side  track, 
$2,040.00;  the  rolling  stock  was  valued  at  $4,680.00  and  other  property  at 
$14,360.00,  a  total  of  $94,240.00.  The  Verdi  Lumber  Company  of  Wash- 
ington constructed  several  years  ago  a  road  to  carry  lumber  of  the  great 
lumber  camp  of  Verdi.  The  main  track  is  something  over  two  miles  in 
length  and  the  side  tracks  less  than  half  that  length.  The  total  value  of  the 
main  track  is  $6,000.00  and  of  the  side  tracks,  $1,500.00.  The  rolling  stock 
is  valued  at  $4,830.00,  and  other  property  at  $600.00,  a  total  of  $12,930.00. 
The  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  road  of  Lincoln  county  ranks 
next  to  the  Eureka  and  Palisade  in  value  and  amount  of  business.  The  total 
value  of  main  track  is  $182,160.00  and  of  the  side  track,  $4,425.00;  its  roll- 
ing stock  is  placed  at  $4,048.00,  and  other  property,  $5,025.00,  while  its  Innd 
is  placed  at  $1,625.00,  a  total  of  $198,283.00. 

The  Nevada  railroads  pay  for  state  purposes,  all  told,  on  total  valuation 
of  all  railroad  properties  in  the  state,  $93,369.23;  for  county  purposes  they 
pay  a  total  tax  on  total  valuation  of  all  railroad  property,  $146,564.51 :  total 
tax,  $239,933.74.  The  total  valuation  of  all  railroad  property  in  Nevada  is 
$12,449,231.58. 

The  Quartette  Railroad  of  Lincoln  county,  and  the  Pioche  and  Pacific 
Transportation  filed  no  report,  the  valuation  being  left  to  the  assessors  of  each 
county  to  fix.  The  former  is  a  sixteen-mile  narrow-gauge,  and  the  latter 
carries  ores  from  Jackrabbit. 

THE  RAILROADS  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  the  state  of  Nevada  it  has  always  been  apparent  that  there  was  an 
antagonistic  feeling  between  the  people  and  the  railroads,  the  aftermath  of 
the  unjust  treatment  of  the  people  by  the  Central  Pacific.  And  each  road  as 
it  was  built  seemed  to  try  to  place  itself  on  a  similar  footing.  Every  effort 
has  teen  made  to  evade  taxation.  In  1887  the  legislature  passed  an  act  re- 
quiring the  Surveyor  General  of  the  state  to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  all 
railroads  from  boundary  line  to  lx)undary  line;  $2,500  was  taken  from  the 
General  Fund  for  the  purpose.  And  then  when  it  was  finished  Humboldt 
county  was  deprived  of  2  miles  of  Central  Pacific  road  and  a  strip  of  territon' 
north  of  the  railroad  to  the  Elko  line.     Humboldt  county  sued  Lander,  and 
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the  court  so  ruled  that  eventually  the  state  lost  four  miles  of  railroacT,  assessed 
at  $45,000  per  year. 

In  1897  the  people  of  Storey  county  won  a  suit  against  the  Virginia 
and  Truckee  road  for  $7,298.75,  which  the  road  had  to  be  forced  to  pay. 
Almost  every  road  has  been  sued  for  taxes  and  forced  to  pay  the  full  sum 
and  costs,  as  a  rule.  On  the  other  hand  the  roads  have  just  as  often  forced 
a  reduction  of  taxes. 

In  1900  the  Carson  and  Colorado  was  purchased  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
on  March  ist.  The  Virginia  and  Truckee  was  negotiated  for  then  and  the 
deal  is  still  hanging  fire. 

On  February  5,  1900,  the  California  and  Northern  Railroad  filed  incor- 
poration papers.  The  plan  was  to  build  a  broad  gauge  90  miles  in  length, 
from  Eureka,  Humboldt  county,  to  Crescent  City,  Del  Norte  county,  Cali- 
fornia, 

In  April,  1902,  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  road  made  an  elaborate  survey 
for  a  road  to  southern  points,  going  out  through  Carson  Valley. 

In  1903,  July  2,  the  railroad  west  of  Osino,  Elko  county,  completed  a 
3,000  foot  tunnel  in  the  mountains. 

In  1903  a  proposition  was  being  considered  to  move  the  Mound  House 
freight  sheds  to  Carson  and  transfer  all  C.  and  C.  freight.  Since  the  Tonopah 
discoveries  the  C.  and  C.  has  been  doing  a  tremendous  amount  of  business. 
This  is  the  road  of  which  Arthur  McEwen  once  said,  after  completing  a  trip 
over  it,  that  it  started  from  now'here  and  ended  in  the  same  place. 

Another  matter  under  discussion  is  the.  terminal  of  the  C.  and  C. ;  rail- 
road officials  have  gone  over  the  road  to  determine  whether  to  establish  a 
terminal  where  the  new  Rhodes-Tonopah  road  will  meet  the  C.  &  C.  If  it 
is  not  established  it  will  be  because  of  lack  of  water,  and  early  in  1904  the 
country  was  being  thoroughly  prospected  with  a  view  to  establishing  adequate 
water  facilities. 

dn  the  Tonopah  road  things  are  moving  rapidly.  Grading  camps  are 
established  along  the  line  of  the  road ;  several  car  loads  of  material  were  on 
the  ground  early  in  1904.  Track  laying  is  proceeding  as  fast  as  the  road  bed 
can  be  made. 

The  first  of  the  year  the  State  Board  of  Assessors  raised  the  assessment 
on  all  roads;  the  Southern  Pacific  received  the  highest  rating.  The  main 
line  was  assessed  at  $15,500  per  mile  and  the  side  tracks  at  $5,500  per  mile. 
The  others  were  raised  in  proportion.  The  Southern  Pacific  has  inaugurated 
the  automatic  block  system  from  Truckee  to  Reno,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000  per 
mile.  In  1903  184  miles  had  been  equipped  and  the  entire  line  will  be 
changed  as  fast  as  possible. 

Great  interest  is  centered  on  the  new  transcontinental  road,  the  Western 
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Pacific.  Its  authorized  bond  issue  of  $50,000,000  has  been  financed  and  the 
mortgage  recorded  in  every  county  in  California,  Nevada  and  Utah  througfi 
which  the  road  will  pass.  It  has  ample  backing  and  has  made  immense  in- 
vestments in  rights  of  way,  terminals  and  other  expensive  matters,  preh'minan 
to  construction.  At  great  expense  six  artesian  wells  have  l)een  lK)red  in  Utah 
and  Nevada,  and  enough  others  will  be  bored  so  as  to  have  one  every  twent)' 
miles  or  less,  apart,  and  will  supply  first  the  construction  gangs  and  then 
the  engine  tanks.  The  southern  arm  of  Salt  Lake  will  be  bridged,  saving 
many  miles  of  distance  and  a  number  of  hours.  It  has  lieen  so  surveyed  as 
to  take  in  the  new  town  of  Harriman.  The  line  passes  about  15  miles  nonh 
of  the  Humlx)ldt  House  and  last  Deceml3er  several  car  loads  of  pipe  to  I^e 
used  in  sinking  wells  were  unloaded  at  the  Humboldt  House.  The  objective 
point  from  there  is  the  famous  Beckwith  Pass,  35  miles  from  Reno  and  which 
is  conceded  to  be  the  only  natural  pass  over  the  Sierras.  Nevada  people  arc 
hoping  much  from  the  advent  of  this  new  road 

HARRIMAN   AND  THE  RAILROAD  SHOPS. 

While  in  the  past  no  denunciation  of  the  unjust  railroad  discrimination 
against  Nevada  could  be  too  severe,  yet  in  the  past  two  years,  1902-03,  many 
abuses  have  been  greatly  modified ;  a  little  better  spirit  toward  Nevada  and  her 
people  has  been  manifested  by  the  present  management.  Centralization  is 
the  point  now  in  railroad  circles.  Rumors  of  great  changes  in  Xe\'ada  com- 
menced to  circulate  more  persistently  than  ever  in  1903.  The  straightening 
out  of  the  road  of  the  Central  Pacific  in  1902  was  thought  to  be  just  a  pre- 
h'minary  to  some  great  change.  By  the  straightening  out,  which  cost  over 
$2,000,000,  the  road  was  shortened  by  six  miles,  but  the  surveys  showed  that 
sooner  or  later  Wadsworth  would  be  cut  off  the  main  line  and  the  railroad 
shops  would  be  removed — somewhere,  and  the  heavy  grade  to  the  Sierras 
commenced  at  Reno.  The  motive  power  should  be  changed  there,  where  the 
grade  for  switching  was  perfect.  And  early  in  1903  it  developed  that  Reno 
was  to  be  the  ix)int  of  centralization ;  that  the  new  works  would  be  located  on 
Marlin  ranch  east  of  Reno;  the  filling  in  commenced  in  May,  1903,  and  soon 
a  town  sprang  up  like  magic;  on  October  13,  1903,  Mr.  Harriman  directed 
that  patents  be  obtained  for  all  Central  Pacific  unpatented  lands  in  Nevada, 
and  there  were  2,500,000  acres. 

There  was  some  competition  over  the  naming  of  the  new  railroad  town, 
for  Reno  people  thought  it  should  be  called  East  Reno.  On  September  11, 
1903,  it  was  settled  by  a  postoffice  being  instituted  under  the  name  of  Harri- 
man. Reno  was  already  doing  a  business  of  $2,000,000  per  annum,  competi- 
tion being  keen  in  all  but  railway  traffic.  And  since  the  induction  of  the 
new  town,  business  has  been  greatly  augmented.     But  Reno's  suffering  in 
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not  being  a  terminal  point  it  was  hoped  would  soon  be  over  with.  Even  in 
1904  merchants  had  to  pay  the  freight  on  merchandise  from  the  east  to  San 
Francisco  and  then  the  local  freight  back  from  San  Francisco.  If  the  mer- 
chant desires  a  carload  of  goods  in  a  hurry  and  wants  it  detached  at  Reno 
he  has  to  pay  the  full  rate  down  and  back,  and  often  quite  a  sum  in  addition. 
Reno  was  already  a  railroad  center,  the  Central  Pacific,  first  of  course,  and 
the  Nevada-Califomia-Oregon,  running  north  nearly  to  Oregon,  the  Vir- 
ginia &  Truckee,  running  to  Virginia  City  and' connecting  with  the  Carson 
&  Colorado,  which  in  a  very  short  time  will  he  connected  directly  with  the 
Tonopah  mines  and  Arizona,  and  the  Sierra  Valley,  which  is  being  extended 
to  San  Francisco  via  Beckwith  Pass  and  Feather  River,  all  having  terminals 
in  Reno. 

The  official  time  for  the  removal  of  the  shops  from  Wadsworth  to  Har- 
riman  has  been  fixed  for  August  i,  1904.  It  is  thought  the  new  shops  will 
be  practically  completed  at  that  time;  at  the  same  date  the  division  point  will 
be  changed  from  Winnemucca  to  Humlx)ldt,  provided  that  a  sufficient  water 
supply  can  be  found  in  the  latter  place. 

In  Harriman  an  army  of  workmen  are  employed.  First  of  all  the  yard 
site  was  filled  in,  a  solid  foundation  of  clay  and  gravel  being  used,  while  the 
old  river  wash  was  used  for  the  fill.  Nearly  1,000  men  were  kept  busy  and 
gravel  trains  came  and  went  every  moment  of  the  day  and  often  at  night. 
Immediately  after  the  grading  the  building  of  the  shops  commenced,  and  the 
laying  of  the  78  miles  of  track  in  the  yards.  The  shops  are  on  the  regular 
S.  P.,  C.  P.  and  U.  P.  system,  and  the  round  house  is  only  second  to  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  around.  It  will  contain  44 
stalls  and  measures  1340  feet  around.  It  is  apple  shaped,  and  the  curvature 
is  315  degrees.  The  stalls  will  accommodate  88  engines.  It  exceeds  the 
capacity  of  the  Los  i\ngeles  roundhouse  by  7  stalls.  The  turntable  is  larger 
by  10  feet  than  any  turntable  on  the  system.  The  transfer  table  upon  which 
engines  designed  for  repair  are  conveyed  to  the  repair  shops  is  the  best  and 
largest  skill  can  design. 

The  repair  shops  proper  exceed  by  two  stalls  those  at  Sacramento.  The 
car  shops  are  all  1,000  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide;  that  is  a  sixth  of  a  mile 
long;  there  are  over  a  dozen  of  these:  the  machine  shop  was  erected  for  the 
temporary  repair  work,  first  thing;  it  is  of  brick  and  stone,  465  feet  long 
and  185  feet  wide.  The  boiler  shop  is  of  similar  size.  The  steel  water  tank 
which  will  be  used  to  supply  the  engines  leaving  and  entering  the  roundhouse 
holds  50,000  gallons.  It  is  of  steel,  built  on  a  solid  cement  foundation.  Elec- 
tric power  will  be  used  to  convey  the  ponderous  machinery  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another,  as  necessity  arises. 

Tlie  plant  covers  over  200  acres  of  ground  and  there  are  57  long  side 
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tracks.    The  company  has  donated  to  the  men  who  have  their  homes  in  Wads- 
worth,  a  lot  for  a  home,  and  all  the  houses  which  can  be  transferred  from 
Wadsworth  will  be  transported  by  the  company.     When  asked  how  many 
men  will  be  employed,  answers  are  vague,  but  it  is  certain  from    1,500  to 
2,000  will  have  to  be  employed  from  the  start,  in  the  shops ;  this  is  the  skilled 
workmen;  four  in  a  family  are  figured  on,  though  five  is  the  usual  number, 
and  that  will  give  8,000  persons  for  the  shops  alone.    In  the  division  terminal 
there  will  be,  both  freight  and  passenger,  about  one  hundred  crews  employed, 
which  with  the  general  officers,  dispatchers  and  other  officers,   will   make 
about  10,000  inhabitants  living  on  the  wages  paid  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
It  is  estimated  that  7,500  more  will  come  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the 
railroad  people,  and  that  means  "a  city  in  a  night"     The  new  division  ter- 
minal will  change  the  map  of  Nevada  in  the  vicinity  of  Reno,  and  elsewhere 
It  is  true  Wadsworth  and  Winnemucca  will  be  the  suflferers,  but  it  is  a  case 
of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

When  the  terminals  of  all  the  roads  are  established,  every  railroad  in 
Nevada  will  converge  at  Reno  and  Harriman.  (The  town  has  since  been 
called  Sparks,  after  Governor  Sparks.)  And  these  will  tap  the  great  farming 
and  mining  regions,  reaching  even  into  California  and  Oregon. 

On  January  i,  1904,  there  were  over  1,200  inhabitants  in  Harriman. 
A  small  army  of  mechanics  were  kept  busy  erecting  structures  for  homes 
and  stores.  Graded  streets  soon  took  the  place  of  the  alfalfa  and  meadow 
lands  of  the  Marlin  ranch.  The  franchise  for  an  electric  road  between  Har- 
riman and  Reno  was  immediately  secured  by  J.  B.  O'Sullivan.  He  sold  it 
to  H.  E.  Huntington,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  road  will 
be  in  operation  this  summer. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
Religion  in  Nevada. 


Mormons  the  Pioneers — Their  Peculiar  Doctrines — First  Missionary  Work — 
Brothers  at  the  Faro  Table — California  Bible  Society — First  Episcopal 
Service  in  Virginia  City — Trying  to  Convert  Chinamen — Diocesan 
School  for  Girls  at  Reno — Pioneer  Church  in  Nevada — Silver  City 
Episcopalians — Pioneer  Priest  in  Genoa — M.  E.  Church  in  1859 — ^First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1861 — First  Baptist  Church  in  Virginia  City 
1863 — First  Congregational  Church  in  Nevada  in  1873 — Churches  of 
Nevada  To-Day. 

The  first  religion  in  Nevada  was,  of  course,  the  peculiar  religion  known 
as  Mormonism,  introduced  when  Nevada  was  not  Nevada,  but  Carson  county, 
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Utah  territory.  The  first  of  that  sect  were  the  settlers  in  Carson  valley  and 
in  Washoe  valley,  but  they  were  recalled  by  Brigham  Young  when  he  first 
came  in  conflict  with  the  United  States  government,  in  1857.  Their  places 
were  filled  by  apostate  Mormons,  who  lx)ught  their  abandoned  farms. 

In  Clover  and  Meadow  valley  the  original  settlers  were  all  from  Utah, 
alx>itt  thirty-five  families  in  all,  in  charge  of  Bishop  Samuel  Lee.  By  1872 
they  had  increased  to  over  seventy  families,  then  decreased  again  until  in 
1 88 1  about  the  original  number  were  there;  of  these  Bishop  Luke  Syphus  was 
in  charge,  as  he  was  also  of  the  Eagle  Valley  settlement. 

There  are  to-day  few  Mormons  in  Nevada,  and  they  do  not  call  them- 
selves Mormons,  but  members  of  the  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
letter  Day  Saints.  The  Mormons  did  not  long  remain  pioneers  alone  in 
religion. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  stories  told  of  the  eflforts  of  ministers  and 
missionaries  to  establish  good  works  in  Nevada  in  early  times.  Some  are 
pathetic,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  humorous  in  the  extreme.  Manifold 
were  the  disappoiintments  and  discouragements  experienced.  No  results 
or  very  meagre  ones.  The  shifting  population,  now  a  bustling  town,  then 
a  deserted  camp,  together  with  a  total  disregard  for  the  Sabbath  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens,  whether  in  camp  or  city,  made  a  hard  combination  for  the 
ones  seeking  to  bring  spiritual  influences  to  bear.  Little  progress  was  made 
at  first,  and  late  as  1880,  in  his  eleventh  rejxyrt,  Right  Reverend  O.  W. 
Whitaker,  Episcopal  Missionary  Bishop  of  Nevada,  said  among  other  things : 

*  *  *  "They  have  been  years  of  almost  unremitting  labor,  much  of 
which  has  been  attended  with  discouragement  and  apparently  meagre  results. 

*  *  *  If  they  could  be  persuaded  to  relax  their  labors  for  one  day  of  a 
week,  a  much  larger  attendance  upon  Sunday  services  could  be  easily  secured. 
Whether  this  will  ever  l)e  in  this  generation  is  very  doubtful.  It  is  certain 
that  but  little  progress  has  l>een  made  in  this  direction  in  the  last  ten 
years.     ♦     *     * " 

One  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  a  cultivated  minister,  fresh  from  his 
university,  ful|  of  enthusiasm  and  eager  to  be  saving  souls,  when  he  first 
arrived  in  some  of  the  mining  camps  of  Nevada.  When  seeking  brothers  to 
aid  them  in  organizing  the  church,  they  often  had  to  seek  them  in  faro 
rooms,  or  around  the  roulette  wheel.  And  some  of  the  sisters  were  not  as 
strong  morally  as  they  should  have  been,  according  to  earlier  records. 

One  thing  the  early  settlers  demanded — a  funeral  service  for  everyone. 
No  bad  woman  or  man  was  buried  without  one  if  there  was  a  minister  at 
hand.  It  must  have  puzzled  a  clergyman  often  to  know  what  to  say,  with- 
out offending  friends  or  relatives,  how  to  find  some  good  point  to  eulogize 
in  the  deceased,  who  might  perhaps  have  been  shot  over  a  gambling  game, 
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or  for  some  crime  helped  into  eternity.  Some  queer  stories  are  related  anent 
religious  services  in  early  times,  especially  regarding  marriages. 

The  Rev.  John  Brown  married  many  people  while  in  Elko,  and  the  only 
couple  he  married  in  church  lived  together  just  twenty-four  hours.  At 
many  marriages  and  many  funerals,  shooting  would  commence  outside,  or 
some  excitement,  and  the  entire  crowd,  including  the  bridal  couple  if  it  was 
a  marriage,  would  melt  away.  If  a  funeral  the  corpse  would  often  he  the  only 
one  left  with  the  minister. 

Yet  it  is  to  the  pioneer  workers  that  Nevada  owes  a  great  debt,  for 
truly  they  blazed  a  trail  for  others  to  walk  therein,  although  few  saw  any 
great  results  of  their  work,  while  in  the  field.  They  were  self-denying  workers 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  many  and  great  were  their  sacrifices,  both 
of  the  spirit  and  the  flesh.  Luxury  there  was  not,  barely  necessities,  often  a 
shanty  for  a  home  and  a  tent  or  the  open  air  for  a  church.  Yet  "in  His 
name"  they  worked,  long  and  earnestly,  founding  churches,  doing  His  work 
in  pioneering  the  gospel  through  dangerous  shoals.  Everywhere  they  sought 
not  their  own  welfare  but  that  of  the  community  with  which  they  had  cast 
in  their  lot. 

THE   M.    E.    CHURCH. 

Early  in  1859  Jesse  L.  Betinett  came  to  work  in  the  cause  of  Methodism 
in  Carson  valley,  then  a  part  of  Utah  territory.  Several  others  had  been 
before  him  in  the  valley,  one  being  Rev.  Ira  P.  Hale,  in  1857.  But  there  is 
no  record  of  his  work  or  any  one's,  until  Mr.  Bennett  came.  He  was  allowed 
by  the  conference  four  hundred  dollars  per  year  for  the  work  in  Carson 
valley.  He  preached  sometimes  in  Genoa  and  Eagle  Ranch.  Rev.  A.  L. 
Bateman  came  to  Genoa  in  1859,  organized  a  society  and  stayed  six  months. 
The  society  dissolved.  Mr.  Bennett  also  organized  a  society  in  Carson,  first 
known  as  Eagle  Ranch.  When  he  left  in  i860  it  also  ceased  to  exist.  Many 
members  went  to  other  camps,  others  left  for  the  Presbyterian  church  and 
only  two  ntembers  were  left. 

Mr.  Bennett  preached  in  Virginia  City  after  the  discovery  of  the  Com- 
stock,  the  first  sermon  ever  heard  there.  He  had  for  a  church  the  street, 
C  street,  and  when  finished  he  passed  his  hat,  and  was  astonished  to  find 
it  filled  with  gold  and  banknotes,  several  hundred  dollars.  It  was  the  gay 
happy  times,  the  days  of  gold,  the  days  of  old,  and  everyone  was  "well 
heeled"  with  gold  as  with  weapons.  In  September,  1861,  Bennett  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  church  at  Washoe,  then  next  in  importance  to 
Virginia  City. 

In  the  same  month  and  year  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Rooney  was  also  ap- 
pointed to  a  Nevada  charge  by  the  conference.    He  was  sent  to  take  Bennett's 
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place  in  Virginia.  He  was  an  earnest  worker,  preaching  any  place  he  could 
get  to  speak  in,  from  a  tent  to  a  lodging  house.  He  built  the  very  first 
church  in  Virginia,  a  tiny  wooden  frame  house,  at  the  corner  of  D  and 
Taylor,  on  which  a  real  church  was  erected  afterwards.  It  cost  about  $2,000 
and  was  built  in  1861.  He  had  fifty-one  members  of  the  church  and  fifty 
Sunday-school  scholars.  However,  Mr.  Rooney  did  not  remain  long;  in 
1862  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  C.  V.  Anthony,  who,  after  being  there  one 
year  erected  a  fine  brick  church,  costing  $45,000.  A  parsonage  was  built 
on  a  lot  adjoining  which  cost  another  $2,000.  The  church  was  dedicated  in 
1864.  Mr.  Rooney  came  from  Stockton,  Calfornia,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  T.  S.  Dunn.  The  California  Annual  Conference,  at  the  same  meeting 
Rev.  Mr.  Rooney  was  sent  to  Virginia  City,  created  a  new  district,  the 
Nevada  Territory  District,  Rev.  N.  E.  Peck  being  presiding  elder.  In  1864 
the  General  Conference  created  a  district,  with  an  independent  conference, 
embracing  Nevada  and  that  part  of  California  lying  east  of  the  western  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  Nevada  Conference  held  its  first  annual  session 
in  September,  1865. 

Mr.  Dunn  was  relieved  in  1866  by  Rev.  James  E.  Wicks,  the  church 
having  attained  a  membership  of  100,  and  the  same  number  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  Mr.  Wicks  stayed  two  years,  being  succeeded  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Hitch- 
cock ;  this  gentleman  fell  from  grace,  in  that  his  relations  with  one  of  his  fair 
parishioners  created  a  scandal,  and  he  was  removed  in  fifteen  months.  Rev. 
T.  H.  McGrath  followed  him,  the  same  McGrath  who  years  later  was  sexton 
of  the  Odd  Fellow's  cemetery  in  Virginia  City. 

He  had  not  been  ministering  in  Virginia  but  a  year  when  a  high  wind 
demolished  the  church,  taking  the  roof  in,  instead  of  off,  and  wrecking  one 
wall.  He  was  not  at  all  discouraged ;  he  went  to  work  with  indomitable  will, 
and  in  a  month  the  wreck  was  cleared  away  ready  for  the  rebuilding,  when 
a  disastrous  fire  took  what  was  left ;  he  then  sold  the  bricks  and  built  a  frame 
church,  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8,000.  Two  years  later,  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  another  wind  visited  the  church,  and  doors  were  blown  in  and 
windows  out.  To  repair  the  plastering  and  other  damage  cost  another  $3,000. 
McGrath  remained  another  year,  and  then  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  George  W. 
Fitch.  He  stayed  two  years,  and  his  successor,  Rev.  C.  McKelvey,  of  Canada, 
had  been  installed  only  a  few  weeks  when  Virginia  City  was  visited  by  the 
destructive  fire  of  1875,  and  the  church  building  burned  with  the  rest  of  the 
town. 

The  old  site  was  used  in  1875  to  erect  a  fine  frame  building,  costing 
$20,000;  it  was  named  the  "Centennial  Methodist  Church"  because  it  was 
dedicated  the  year  of  the  Centennial  celebration.  In  1878  Mr.  McKelvey 
was  relieved  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Gray. 
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The  i:)eople  of  Virginia  City  were  always  generous  in  giving  to  the 
church. 

SECOND  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

An  ill  fate  was  that  of  the  second  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  It  was 
erected  in  Dayton,  in  1863.  J.  Kilpatrick,  the  first  minister,  did  not  have  a 
regular  church  to  officiate  in ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Maddox  was  the  first  regular  min- 
ister sent  to  Dayton,  Kilpatrick  loeing  a  local  preacher;  under  Maddox  the 
first  church,  costing  $3,000,  was  erected.  Maddox  stayed  only  a  year.  Rev. 
A.  F.  Hitchcock  succeeding  him,  the  same  gentleman  who  w^as  removed  from 
Virginia  City  later  on.  Mr.  Hitchcock  w^as  succeeded  by  numerous  others. 
Rev.  Warren  Nims,  W.  C.  Gray,  A.  N.  Fisher,  but  only  ten  years  elapsed 
when  it  was  not  necessary  to  send  any  ministers,  for  the  town  was  so  run 
down  the  church  had  to  be  al>andoned.  In  1876  a  tramp  burned  the  church 
to  the  ground,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  its  existence. 

THIRD    M.    E.    CHURCH. 

As  Stated  before,  Rev.  J.  L.  Bennett  was  the  first  Methodist  minister 
in  Washoe.  He  was  afterwards  elected  justice  of  the  peace  of  that  city.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1862  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Blakely,  one  year  later  and  Rev.  T. 
H.  McGrath  replaced  him,  building  a  frame  church  at  a  cost  of  $4,500,  with 
a  neat  little  parsonage.  In  two  years  Rev.  A.  F.  Hitchcock  took  his  position 
and  also  remained  two  years.  Rev.  Warren  Nims  w^as  the  last  minister,  as 
the  charge  had  to  be  abandoned  in  1873.  It  was  finally  given  to  the  school 
trustees  to  use  as  a  school  house,  and  it  made  a  good  one. 

FOURTH   M.   E.   CHURCH   AT  GOLD  HILL. 

The  Methodists  placed  their  fourth  church  in  Gold  Hill,  in  1865,  the 
first  minister  being  Rev.  A.  F.  Hitchcock;  it  was  a  frame  edifice  and  cost 
nearly  $5,000.  After  Mr.  Hitchcock  came  a  succession  of  ministers,  Revs, 
A.  L.  Shaw,  L.  Case,  R.  A.  Ricker,  Colin  Anderson,  A.  Taylor,  George  Jen- 
nings, T.  S.  Uren,  and  George  W.  Fitch.  V.  Rightmyer,  one  of  the  ministers, 
literally  starved  to  death.  He  had  a  very  large  family,  and  a  small  salary. 
To  give  his  family  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  went  without;  when  he  died  it 
somewhat  shocked  the  people  of  his  church  and  the  community  at  large  to 
know  that  while  it  was  said  pneumonia  was  the  cause,  the  doctors  said  it 
was  inanition,  a  pleasanter  word  than  starvation.  He  was  very  sensitive, 
retiring  and  gentle,  and  never  complained,  but  died  in  harness,  in  April,  1873, 
a  Christian  martyr.  If  his  wants  had  I)een  known  hundreds  of  people,  irre- 
spective of  creeds  or  dogmas,  would  have  come  to  his  rescue.  His  widow 
was  given  a  small  pension  by  the  Nevada  Conference. 
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A   BUSINESS   MINISTER. 


All  the  citizens  of  Austin  agreed  that  when  Rev.  J.  L.  Trefren  entered 
the  ministry,  the  business  world  lost  an  able  financier.  The  first  church  work 
was  done  by  Rev.  C.  A.  E.  Hertel,  who  was  there  in  1864-65.  Mr.  Trefren 
found,  when  he  succeeded  him,  that  the  people  wanted  a  church,  were  will- 
ing to  help  build  and  support  one,  but  while  there  were  many  rich  mining 
claims  to  be  developed,  few  people  had  ready  cash.  Whereupon  Mr.  Trefren 
did  some  very  hard  thinking.  He  had  been  offered  interests  in  claims  in 
lieu  of  cash ;  he  decided  to  accept  all  those  interests  and  some  way  convert  all 
into  cash.  He  did  so,  by  pooling  the  claims  and  organizing  the  Methodist 
Mining  Company.    But  how  to  sell  the  stock? 

Back  east  he  went  w'ith  his  stock;  he  boomed  it  according  to  his  best 
ideas,  and  how  the  brethren  did  buy  that  Nevada  mining  stock;  he  secured 
over  $250,000  and  returned  in  triumph.  He  built  the  finest  brick  church  in 
the  state  of  Nevada,  next  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Virginia  City. 
A  brick  parsonage  was  also  added  and  a  magnificent  organ.  This  cost  over 
$35,000  and  then  became  apparent  a  mistake  Trefren  had  made  in  selling  his 
stock  on  installments.  The  boom  collapsed,  and  there  was  $6,000  due  on  the 
church.  The  county  bought  it  for  a  court  house,  but  the  Church  Extension 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  redeemed  it,  paying  the  debt. 
Trefren  was  a  disappointed  man,  and  in  1868  he  requested  to  be  transferred 
to  the  California  Conference.  This  was  done.  He  was  followed  by  Revs. 
W.  A.  Cheney,  Warren  Nims,  John  D.  Hammond  and  W.  C.  Gray.  Mr. 
Gray  was  followed  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Crall,  who  resigned  in  1881.  The  fifth 
church  was  the  finest  one  built. 

C\RS0N   CHURCH   IN    1867. 

A  sixth  church  was  established  by  the  Methodists  in  Carson  City  in  1867. 
Rev.  Jesse  L.  Bennett,  the  pioneer  minister,  had  for  eight  years  been  look- 
ing after  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  city,  but  he  had  no  church  to  discourse  in. 
Really  Carson  City  was  where  the  Methodists  first  commenced  their  work, 
but  they  were  poor,  and  the  church  was  built  by  subscription.  Rev.  G. 
Blakely  was  pastor  in  charge  of  the  station  and  at  the  Quarterly  Conference 
meeting,  on  November  4,  1861,  an  effort  was  made  to  raise  funds.  In  at- 
tendance were  such  men  as  Governor  J.  W.  Nye,  and  $500  was  raised.  The 
first  trustees  were:  William  P.  Harrington,  Hugh  V.  Hudson,  Judge  Tur- 
ner, Dr.  H.  H.  Herrick,  W.  D.  Chillson  and  Mr.  McLane.  A  year  after 
Rev.  T.  H.  McGrath  reported  that  he  had  four  church  members,  including 
his  wife,  two  other  women  and  one  man.  Soon  a  Sunday  school  was  or- 
ganized, and  that  did  much  better,  six  officers  and  thirty  pupils.  Rev.  War- 
ren Nims.  was  in  charge  of  the  station  in  1863  and  in  a  year  had  a  parsonage 
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costing  $800.  In  Decem1)er  of  the  next  year  Governor  Blasdel  and  R.  L 
Higgins  were  chosen  as  trustees ;  a  block  of  land  costing  $1,000  was  purchased 
for  a  church  site.  And  to  this  day  it  is  remembered  how  hard  Mr.  Xims 
worked  to  build  that  stone  church,  hauling  stone,  raising  money,  encourageil 
by  everyone,  and  he  himself  hauled  all  the  stone  in  a  lumlier  wagon,  usually 
drawn  by  mules.  By  June,  1866,  $5,000  had  been  spent  and  the  building  was 
not  complete.  In  Novemter,  Rev.  J.  W.  Stump  succeeded  Nims,  and  the  build- 
ing slowly  struggled  on.  A  marked  increase  in  meml>ership  and  enthusiasm 
was  noticed  in  1867,  when  Rev.  A.  B.  Earle,  an  evangelist  of  the  Baptist 
ciuirch,  arrived.  Under  this  imj>etus  the  church,  costing  $10,000  was.  dedi- 
cated by  Bishop  Thompson,  in  1867,  September  8. 

But  next  year  and  succeeding  years  the  meml^ership  fell  off.  Rev..  J.  D. 
Hammond  succeeded  Mr.  Stump;  Governor  Blasdel,  in  1869,  paid  off  the 
church  debt  of  $1,500.  Rev.  A.  N.  T^isher  succeeded  Hammond  in  1871,  the 
ministry  not  being  a  success  under  Mr.  Hammond.  Mr.  Fisher  stayed  three 
years.  The  church  was  renovated  in  May,  1874.  Then  came  Rev.  A.  H. 
Tevis,  and  there  was  constant  friction,  he  and  his  flock  falling  far  apart. 
The  Rev.  J.  D.  Hammond  came  back  in  1876,  and  his  attempt  to  heal  wounds 
was  not  successful.  He  left  in  1878  and  preached  occasionally  that  winter. 
Rev.  J.  T.  Ladd  came  from  Chicago  in  1879  and  stayed  until  fall,  when  Rev. 
E.  C.  Willis  came  to  take  charge. 

OTHER   METHODIST   CHURCHES. 

When  Hamilton  was  IxxMuing,  Rev.  T.  H.  McGrath,  so  often  mentioned 
in  this  chapter,  was  the  only  preacher  in  the  camp,  in  1868.  Rev.  W.  J. 
White  and  Rev.  W.  C.  Gray  came  after  Mr.  McGrath,  and  a  hall  used  by  the 
mining  brokers  was  the  church.    The  charge  was  soon  abandoned. 

In  Winnemucca  the  first  preacher  was  Rev.  L.  Ewing,  a  reformed  gambler 
who,  after  l3eing  converted,  studied  for  the  ministry.  He  was  considered 
an  able  man.  Mr.  Ewing  and  his  successor,  Rev.  T.  S.  Uren,  preached  in 
the  school  house.  When  George  B.  Hinkle  came  he  built  a  church  costing 
$4,000,  and  when  Rev.  W.  Carver  followed  him  he  built  a  parsonage,  costirg 
$800.  Rev.  George  W.  Fitch  and  Rev.  F.  M.  Warrington  were  the  two 
next,  and  Rev.  John  B.  Willis  took  charge  in  1881. 

In  Unionville  a  wooden  church  was  built  in  1872,  Rev.  L.  Ewing  acting 
there  as  well  as  in  Winnemucca.  John  C.  Fall,  in  Virginia,  had  given  largely 
to  the  fund  for  the  first  brick  church,  and  in  Unionville  he  offered  to  give 
$1  for  every  $t  given  by  others  to  help  build  the  church.  So  Mr.  Fall  paid 
half  the  cost,  $2,800.  Before  Unionville  went  down  to  decay  Ewing  wa<5 
followed  by  Revs.  A.  P.  White,  Colin  Anderson,  George  Jennings  and  John 
W.  W.  Pendelton,  before  it  was  alxmdoned. 
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METHODISM   AT  RENO. 

In  1863  religious  services  were  held  by  the  Methodists  in  Reno,  Revs. 
G-  M.  Hinkle  and  F.  M.  Willis  preaching,  l)ut  in  Washoe  Valley  there  was 
no  regular'  service  until  Reno  commenced  growing.  Services  were  then  held 
for  several  years  in  a  sch(Hjlhouse.  Rev.  A.  R.  Ricker,  in  1870,  commenced 
building  a  church  which  was  dedicated  on  July  30th  of  the  next  year.  It 
cost  about  $4,000.  Rev.  A.  J.  Wells  came  out  from  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  in 
1873,  and  soon  had  a  parsonage  on  West  street.  He  remained  only  a  year 
and  then  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Arnold.  In  a  year  came  Rev.  G.  W. 
Fitch ;  he  was  followed  in  a  year  by  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Uren,  and  when  a  year 
elapsed  he  followed  the  example  of  the  others,  and  his  successor  was  Rev. 
W.  C.  Gray,  in  1877. 

Rev.  C.  McKelvey  came  to  Reno  in  1878.  He  found  the  church  in  need 
of  repairs,  and  much  persevering  effort  resulted  in  raising  $1,000,  the  society 
being  small.  This  was  expended  in  papering,  painting  and  refitting,  even 
carpeting  the  church.  An  addition  was  also  built  on  for  the  use  of  the  choir 
and  the  lot  fenced.  The  building  did  not  burn  in  the  great  fire  of  1879.  Mr. 
McKelvey,  when  pastor  as  stated  in  Virginia  City,  lost  his  library  in  the 
second  fire,  and  all  his  personal  effects. 

Eureka's  first  three  ministers,  Revs.  Arnold,  L.  Case  and  John  De  La 
Matyr,  preached  in  the  court  house.  Rev.  John  Gray  built  a  church  and  a 
parsonage  in  1875  which  cost  over  $4,000,  and  both  were  burned  in  the 
first  fire  in  1879.  Rev.  R.  A.  Ricker  partially  rebuilt  it,  but  in  the  second 
fire  of  1880  it  was  burned  to  the  ground. 

In  September  of  that  same  year  Rev.  J.  T.  Ladd  took  charge,  and  he 
succeeded  in  building  a  church  costing  $2,000.  He  assumed  the  debt  of 
$250  and  the  church  started  free  of  debt,  the  third  one  built  in  two  years. 

Ruby  Hill  stands  unique  in  church  annals  l:>ecause  its  first  church  was 
built  without  any  pastor  being  concerned  in  it.  The  Methodists  of  that  city 
built  it,  and  paid  for  it  in  1876,  and  Rev.  R.  A.  Ricker  was  assigned  to  it  first, 
in  September,  1880. 

Tuscarora  did  not  have  any  minister  until  in  the  eighties,  and  then 
when  Rev.  T.  W.  Pendleton  arrived  he  could  not  be  paid  a  salary;  but  that 
did  not  deter  him  in  the  good  work,  for  he  went  into  the  mines  and  worked 
on  week  days  and  preached  on  Sundays.  He  w^as  given  a  parsonage  to  live 
in,  which  cost  $500. 

Pine  Grove  and  Mason's  Valley  are  one  charge,  and  the  first  minister 
was  Rev.  R.  Carberry,  in  1866.  Rev.  Orn  came  next  and  then  Rev.  Thomas 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Bartlett  started  a  church  society  with  two  or  three  members 
in  1874,  which  steadily  increased  in  membership.     Rev.  J.  T.  Ladd  erected 
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a  church  in  1880,  costing  $1,700.  Dr.  Richardson,  C.  Hernlabin,  J.  J.  Fox, 
B.  F.  Rymers  helped  actively  in  the  work.  Rev.  G.  B.  Hinkle  took  charge  in 
1880,  and  since  his  coming  a  parsonage  costing  $600  had  been  erected. 

Elko  in  1881  was  a  Methodist  station,  with  twenty  church  members. 
Rev.  Mr.  Ewing  came  first  and  then  Rev.  George  Jennings,  preaching  as 
supply. 

The  negroes  of  Virginia  City  in  1873  organized  a  church  society  and 
built  a  small  church  on  E  between  Center  and  Union,  but  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  October,  1875,  and  after  Rev.  Weir  left  it  died  down. 

An  effort  was  made  to  organize  a  Methodist  Church  South*  in  Virginia 
City  in  1862,  but  failed,  although  ministers  of  that  denomination  came  to 
Virginia  to  look  over  the  field  several  times. 

Rev.  T.  H.  McGrath,  so  often  mentioned  in  church  history  of  Methodism 
in  Nevada,  was  an  earnest,  active  and  faithful  laborer.  He  g^ew  more  liberal 
in  his  views,  and  finally  resigned  his  church  work  in  Virginia  in  1873  and 
organized  a  liberal  society  of  Unitarians.  His  successor,  George  W.  Fitch. 
followed  his  example,  in  1878,  and  was  confirmed  by  Bishop  Whitaker,  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Reno,  July  7,  1878.  He  became  a  postulant 
the  next  day,  and  July  23rd  was  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  deacon's  orders. 
*  In  two  years  he  recanted  and  rejoined  the  Methodist  church,  in  1881  ser\''ing 
as  minister  in  Auburn,  California. 

WORK    OF    METHODISTS. 

In  Nevada  the  Methodists  have  been  active  from  the  first.  Wherever 
possible  the  influence  of  the  church  has  been  extended.  In  188 1  they  owned 
$64,700  worth  of  property,  and  had  lost  by  fire  $59,600,  and  by  abandon- 
ment from  boom  failures  $6,500. 

The  Conference  has  been  helped  by  the  Board  of  Church  Extension  very 
greatly;  it  has  given  practical  aid,  erecting  new  churches  and  helping  re- 
build those  destroyed.  Every  new  mining  camp  was  visited,  no  territory,  no 
matter  how  isolated,  was  neglected,  for  their  traveling  ministers  were  always 
ready  to  visit  them. 

PROTESTANT    EPISCOPALIANS. 

Episcopalians  received  the  visits  of  a  rector  as  early  as  1861,  a  visiting 
minister  preaching.  In  the  spring  of  1862,  Rev.  Franklin  S.  Rising  was  sent 
from  New  York  by  the  American  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  he  com- 
menced the  church  organization.  Missionary  Bishop  Talbot  held  services 
in  Aurora,  Esmeralda  county,  on  October  4,  1863.  The  Bishop  held  services 
also  in  Austin  and  other  camps,  and  consecrated  the  Episcopal  church  in 
Virginia  City,  the  first  church  built  by  them  in  Nevada. 

A  parish  was  organized  in  Aurora  and  Rev.  William  Stoy  came  there  on 
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December  22,  1863,  as  regular  rector,  at  a  salary  of  $150  monthly.  The 
parish  did  not  last,  however.  Right  Rev.  Ozi  William  Whitaker,  later 
Missionary  Bishop,  did  much  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  church  in  Nevada. 
He  was  beloved  not  only  by  his  ow  n  people,  but  by  those  of  every  faith.  He 
was  lx>rn  in  1830,  in  New  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  was  ordained  a  bishop 
at  Grace  church,  Boston,  in  1863.  After  being  ordained  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  was  detailed  for  work  in  Nevada.  In  1868  he  was  elected  Missionary 
Bishop  of  the  diocese.  In  1869  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Kenyon  College,  Ohio.  He  was  consecrated  a  bishop  in  New  York, 
the  same  year. 

Rev.  Whitaker,  when  he  became  Missionary  Bishop,  had  one  clergyman 
in  the  jurisdiction,  and  in  1880  he  had  seven.  There  were  two  rectories  at 
first  and  in  1880  eight.  The  membership  was  increased  from  100  to  340  in 
ten  years.  From  320  Sunday  scholars  to  1,242,  and  from  30  Sunday  school 
teachers  to  93,  was  the  record  for  the  ten  years.  The  value  of  the  church 
property  was  increased  in  the  ten  years  from  $36,400  to  $166,529;  of  this 
$33,071  was  given  from  persons  outside  the  state.. 

Bishop  Whitaker  held  services  not  only  in  Virginia  but  .many  small 
places  as  well,  in  many  camps  that  to-day  are  unknown.  Bishop  Whitaker 
established  work  among  the  Chinese,  and  Ah  For,  a  convert,  collected  $500 
for  a  mission  in  Carson,  $300  from  Chinamen  and  $200  from  white  men. 
Bishop  Whitaker  opened  it,  "the  Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd,"  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1874.  It  seated  fifty  persons.  Ah  For  built  another  chapel  in  Vir- 
ginia City  in  1875.  He  used  to  preach  to  his  fellows  on  Sundays  and  teach 
them  evenings.  Ah  For  translated  the  Order  for  Evening  Prayer  into 
Chinese,  with  the  help  of  Bishop  Whitaker,  and  used  it  iji  his  services.  He 
was  earnest  and  intelligent,  but  his  mission  in  Carson  did  not  flourish.  In 
a  year  fire  destroyed  the  one  in  Virginia  City,  and  there  was  no  insurance. 
Ah  For  became  discouraged  and  went  as  a  missionary  for  the  Established 
Church  in  England  to  China. 

DIOCESAN    SCHOOL    AT    RENO. 

Bishop  Whitaker  commenced  in  1870  to  plan  the  erection  of  a  Girls' 
School  at  Reno.  In  1873  ^tn  appeal  w-as  answered  with  $300  from  abroad. 
In  1875  Miss  C.  L.  Wolfe,  of  New  York,  told  the  Bishop  that  if  he  would 
raise  $10,000  she  would  donate  a  like  amount.  Then  Bishop  Whitaker 
*'girded  up  his  loins"  and  secured  $4,000  from  the  people  of  Reno;  from  a 
friend,  in  Nevada,  $2,500;  and  of  Mrs.  M.  A.  Grosvenor,  of  New  York, 
$1,000;  the  balance  was  paid  in  small  amounts.  The  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road donated  half  a  block  of  land,  and  another  half  block  was  purchased  on 
condition  that  the  school  would  be  located  in  Reno,  by  the  citizens  of  that 
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city.  It  was  commeticed  in  June,  1876,  the  ist  day,  and  the  following 
October  12th  it  was  opened. 

It  was  from  the  first  possessed  of  every  modern  improvement.  It  was 
40x88,  three  stories,  heated  by  steam,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  cost  $28,000, 
leaving  $8,000  debt.  Miss  Kate  Hill  was  the  first  principal ;  there  w-as  ample 
room  for  55  day  scholars  and  45  boarders.  In  1880  the  debt  was  paid.  Miss 
Wolfe  giving  $2,500,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Grosvenor  $1,000,  Daniel  Cook,  of  San 
Francisco,  $1,000,  the  rest  being  donated  in  small  sums.  Two  thousand 
dollars  more  was  spent  after  the  school  opened,  nearly  half  in  securing  perma- 
nent and  abundant  water  supplies  for  the  school  and  for  irrigation. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  the  school  was  soon  felt  all  through  the  state 
of  Nevada.  In  no  place  was  such  a  school  more  needed,  placing  the  op- 
portunity for  Christian  education  within  the  reach  of  those  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  able  to  secure  one.  The  regular  course  of  study  was 
four  years. 

FIRST    CHURCH    BUILT. 

The  first  church  of  the  Episcopalians  cost  $30,000  and  was  opened  in 
December,  1863,  for  temporary  use,  but  was  formally  dedicated  February 
22,  1863.  Its  cost  was  paid  by  members  of  the  parish.  The  first  Sunday 
school  was  organized  May  11,  1862,  with  14  pupils  and  5  teachers.  When 
Bishop  Talbot  visited  the  city  in  1863  he  consecrated  the  church  and  held  a 
confirmation  service,  conferring  the  apostolic  rite  on  13.  As  stated  Rev.  F.  S. 
Rising  was  the  first  rector,  coming  in  1862  and  remaining  until  1866,  when 
his  health  failed  and  he  returned  east,  losing  his  life  in  a  steamboat  collision 
on  the  Ohio  river  in  1868.  He  was  a  brother  of  Judge  Rising  and  was  very 
popular,  his  death  a  source  of  great  regret. 

Rev.  H.  D.  Lathrop,  D.  D.,  of  Gold  Hill,  held  afternoon  services  until 
April  2 1st,  when  Rev.  Whitaker  succeeded  him.  That  same  year  Bishop 
Talbot  was  elected  Bishop  of  Indiana,  and  that  left  Nevada's  missionary 
district  without  a  head.  Bishop  W.  Ingraham  Kip,  of  the  diocese  of  Cali- 
fornia, looked  after  things.  He  visited  St.  Paul's  church,  Virginia  City,  in 
October,  1867,  confirming  24  persons.  The  next  year  fire  damaged  the 
church  to  the  amount  of  $2,700,  covered  by  insurance.  In  1872  the  church  was 
enlarged,  six  pews  being  added.  Two  years  afterwards  $9,000  was  expended 
in  an  extension  of  twenty  feet  on  the  east,  a  gallery  being  built  at  the  west 
end.  A  pipe  organ,  costing  $3,000,  was  put  in  the  gallery.  There  was  a 
large  congregation,  a  Sunday  school  of  350  pupils  and  24  teachers;  in  the 
fire  of  1875  t^^h  church  and  rectory  were  destroyed;  the  rectory  was  rebuilt 
at  once  and  the  church  in  the  summer  of  1876.  It  was  larger  than  the  old 
church,  seating  400,  and  was  finished  in  December.  In  that  month  it  was 
dedicated.    Its  total  cost  was  $25,000. 
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Since  he  first  took  charge  Rev.  Whitaker  has  remained,  but  since  he  was 
appointed  bishop  he  has  had  many  assistant  ministers.  Among  them  were 
Revs.  J.  W.  Lee,  William  Henderson,  Rush  S.  Eastman,  W.  R.  Jenvcy,  and 
George  N.  Eastman.  The  assistant  ministers  also  had  to  hold  regular  serv- 
ices in  Dayton  and  Silver  City  on  alternate  Sundays.  After  the  great  fire, 
Sunday  school  was  held  in  the  basement  of  Beardsley's  building,  opposite  the 
Presbyterian  church.  Morning  services  were  held  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
also  until  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  was  rebuilt,  w'hen  that  was  used. 

The  first  services  in  Gold  Hill  were  held  in  May,  1862,  and  a  Sunday 
school  of  five  persons  organized.  On  July  8th  a  second  service  was  held 
and  the  parish  of  St.  John's  organized,  with  Rev.  Rising  as  rector.  At  first 
church  services  wxre  held  in  Gold  Hill  Theatre,  but  as  gambling  was  carried 
on  all  night,  the  schoolhouse  was  soon  utilized  for  services.  Rev.  O.  W. 
Whitaker  succeeded  Mr.  Rising  on  October  18,  1863,  and  in  July  of  the  next 
year  a  handsome  brick  church  was  commenced  and  finished  in  the  fall,  at  a 
cost  of  $13,000.  Rev.  H.  D.  Lathrop  took  charge  in  June,  1865,  leaving  on 
September  i,  1867.  Bishop  Kip  consecrated  St.  John's  church  on  October  13, 
1867.  Rev.  Whitaker  again  took  charge  of  the  church  in  Gold  Hill,  and  with 
Virginia  and  Carson,  he  had  three  churches  in  charge.  He  held  as  many 
services  as  possible,  until  in  1870  Rev.  J.  McCormac  took  charge.  He  re- 
mained one  year,  Bishop  Whitaker  then  officiating,  alternating  with  Rev.  G. 
B.  Allen,  of  Carson,  until  July  2,  1872,  when  Bishop  Whitaker  took  full 
charge  again.  With  Revs.  R.  S.  Eastman  and  W.  R.  Jenvey  regular  services 
were  held  in  Virginia  City,  Gold  Hill,  Silver  City,  and  Dayton.  In  1876 
Rev.  R.  S.  Eastman  was  elected  rector  of  Gold  Hill,  serving  until  1879,  and 
after  his  departure  occasional  services  were  held,  although  the  Sunday  school 
continued  to  meet  regularly.  Hon.  N.  A.  H.  Ball  was  senior  warden  and 
superintendent,  and  his  death  was  a  great  loss  to  school  and  church. 

SERVICES    IN    HALL. 

Rev.  Rising  was  also  the  first  rector  in  Silver  City,  holding  his  services 
in  Chrysopolis  Hall,  on  June  6,  1862,  nearly  100  persons  attending.  Services 
were  held  regularly  until  December,  1873,  when  they  were  discontinued 
until  1874,  when  Rev.  Jenvey  commenced  holding  services,  and  in  Septem- 
ber of  1875  the  erection  of  a  church  was  commenced,  but  a  fearful  storm 
razed  it  to  the  ground,  on  November  13th.  Mr.  Jenvey,  undaunted,  com- 
menced the  rebuilding,  and  it  was  ready  for  occupancy  December  25,  1875. 
Mr.  Jenvey  remained  until  August,  1878.  After  that  Rev.  George  N.  East- 
man held  bi-weekly  services  until  the  eighties. 
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CARSON    CITY    SERVICES. 

Rev.  Mr.  Rising  was  again  the  pioneer  rector,  in  Carson  City,  holdinf 
services  on  Septeml^er  25,  1862,  in  the  county  court  house.  The  first  regular 
rector  apix)inted  was  Rev.  W.  M.  Riley,  who  assumed  charge  of  St.  Peters 
parish  on  October  29,  1863,  remaining  until  April,  1866.  He  resigned  be- 
cause his  pro-southern  views  .were  not  liked  by  his  parishioners,  his  s\'mpa- 
thies  being  with  the  south.  Rev.  D.  H.  Lathrop  then  held  services  even 
Friday  evening  from  August,  1866,  to  Septeni1}er,  1867.  A  church  wzs 
commenced  in  the  latter  year,  being  finished  in  one  year:  but  from  1867 
until  the  church  was  finished  in  July,  1868,  Rev.  Whitaker  held  a  weekly 
service  in  the  state  capitol.  Bishop  Kip  visited  Carson  in  1867  and  confirmed 
twelve  candidates  in  the  Methodist  church.  Rev.  George  B.  Allen  assumed 
charge  as  rector  on  August  9,  1868;  the  church  l)eing  consecrated  on  June 
19,  1870,  by  Right  Rev.  O.  W.  Whitaker,  then  Missionary  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Nevada,  as  Trinity  church.  It  cost  $5,500,  a  plain  but  sul)Stantial 
building.  It  was  enlarged  24  feet  in  December,  1873,  making  an  auditory  70 
feet  in  length ;  in  it  were  59  pews  in  three  rows.  At  the  same  time  two  wings 
58x21  feet  were  added;  the  stained  glass  windows  were  all  donated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation.  The  entire  cost  was  $12,000,  only  half  of  which 
could  be  paid. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  1874,  the  first  service  in  the  church  after  it  was 
enlarged,  was  held  by  the  Rev.  Allen.  On  the  following  Sunday,  Bishop 
Whitaker  formally  reopened  it.  Mr.  Allen  remained  until  December  31. 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  S.  P.  Kelly,  who  remained  until  October  11, 
1876;  he  was  followed  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Foote,  who  remained  until  May  11. 
1878.  George  R.  Davis  took  charge  of  the  parish  on  October  13,  1878,  and 
proved  a  very  popular  rector.  When  he  came  the  church  was  $3,000  in  debt 
and  he  went  to  w^ork  at  once  to  pay  it.  With  the  aid  of  the  ladies  of  St. 
Peter's  parish,  in  eighteen  months  after  Mr.  Davis  arrived  the  entire  debt  wa? 
cancelled.  In  1881  the  church  had  sixty  communicants  and  one  hundred 
Sunday-school  children. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  RENO. 

The  first  service  of  the  Episcopal  church  was  held  in  the  school-house 
in  Reno  by  Bishop  Whitaker  on  October  16,  1870,  and  the  second  service 
was  held  in  the  same  place  on  April  12,  1872.  Services  were  held  on  al- 
ternate Sundays  in  the  court  house  from  January,  1873,  until  Rev.  William 
Lucas  took  charge  on  May  5,  1873. 

The  parish  had  been  organized  in  February,  1873,  under  the  name  of 
Trinity  church;  J-  C.  Lewis  w'as  elected  senior  warden;  A.  J.  Hatch,  junior 
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warden;  B.  F.  Leete,  secretary;  D.  A.  Bender,  treasurer;  J.  S.  Shoemaker, 
Joseph  De  Bell  and  C.  H.  Eastman,  vestrymen. 

In  July,  1873,  $400  was  paid  for  a  lot,  and  a  rectory  was  built  which 
was  occupied  in  October.  On  September  6,  1874,  the  first  confirmation 
service  was  held  in  the  court  house,  six  candidates  being  confirmed.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  church  building  was  laid  on  May  24,  1875,  and  on  De- 
cember 12,  of  the  same  year,  the  church  was  formally  opened  by  Bishop 
Whitaker.  It  was  constructed  of  wood,  32  by  70  feet,  but  was  not  quite 
completed  at  that  time.  When  Rev.  W.  R.  Jenvey  substituted  for  Mr. 
Lucas  on  September  3,  1878,  he  undertook  the  completion  of  the  church 
building.  While  this  was  being  done  Mr.  Jenvey  held  services  in  Smith's 
Opera  House. 

When,  on  December  17,  1878,  the  church  was  formally  reopened  by 
Bishop  Whitaker,  there  was  not  a  dollar  indebtedness  on  it,  and  it  was  con- 
secrated on  June  8,  1879.  Finding  that  Mr.  Lucas  could  not  return,  Mr. 
Jenvey  was  appointed  rector.    The  total  cost  of  the  church  was  about  $6,000. 

CHURCH    OF   THE   ASCENSION. 

The  pioneer  rector.  Rev.  Rising,  held  services  in  Dayton,  in  December, 
1862,  and  a  year  later  a  parish  was  organized  by  Rev.  O.  W.  Whitaker, 
under  the  name  Church  of  the  Ascension.  From  then  until  June,  1865, 
regular  services  were  held.  In  November,  1865,  Rev.  W.  H.  Dyen  was  in. 
charge,  remaining  until  April,  1866.  In  1867  Rev.  Whitaker  held  regular 
Wednesday  evening  services  during  the  summer,  but  after  that,  until  1874, 
services  were  held  only  occasionally.  From  1874  until  1878,  Rev.  W.  R. 
Jenvey  officiated  at  the  court  house  regularly.  From  that  time  until  July, 
1879,  services  were  only  occasionally.  On  that  date  Rev.  G.  N.  Eastman 
commenced  a  bi-weeklv  service. 

CHURCH    IN    AUSTIN. 

The  first  services  of  the  church  were  held  in  1863  by  Bishop  Talbot, 
and  it  was  not  until  1866  that  regular  services  were  established.  At  that 
time  Mr.  D.  M.  Godwin  began  a  lay  service  in  the  court  house. 

Two  years  afterwards.  Rev.  Marcus  Lane  held  services  in  Austin  for 
one  year;  a  regular  parish  was  organized  under  the  name  of  St.  George  in 
1873.  The  first  rector  was  Rev.  C.  S.  Stevenson,  who  remained  until 
1874;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Blackiston,  who  remained  five  years. 
He  was  succeeded  in  May,  1879,  by  Rev.  Samuel  P.  Kelly,  who  remained 
only  a  few  months.  In  1880  Rev.  R.  S.  Eastman  took  charge  of  the  parish 
on  Easter  Day,  1880. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  1877,  Mr.  Blackiston  spoke  of  the  great  need  of 
a  church,  the  services  then. being  held  in  the  court  house.    He  would  apply. 
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he  said,  the  Easter  oflferings  to  such  a  purix)se.  The  j)arish  already  ix^sscsscd 
a  lot,  which  the  nienil>ers  had  themselves  graded  and  on  which  they  had 
built  a  foundation.  He  asked  all  to  write  on  a  card  what  amount  thev  would 
give.  When  the  contribution  plates  were  returned,  Mr.  Blackiston  was 
pleasantly  surprised  by  their  contents.  The  Easter  offering  of  Mr.  Allen 
A.  Curtis,  the  sui^erintendent  of  the  Manhattan  mine,  pledged  himself  to 
build  a  church  and  pay  for  it,  if  the  others  would  furnish  it.  W.  S.  Gage 
and  John  A.  Paxton  united  in  the  gift  of  a  fine  bell  for  the  stee|>le,  whik 
James  S.  Porteous  presented  a  $i,ooo  pipe  organ.  When  finished  the  church 
cost  $15,500,  all  of  which  but  $500  was  given  by  residents  of  Austin.  Tlic 
l>ank  at  Austin  loaned  the  society  $750  to  build  a  wall  around  the  church, 
to  maintain  the  grade.  The  total  value  of  the  church  property  was  about 
$17,000. 

THE   CHURCH    IN    OTHER   PLACES. 

Bishop  Whitaker  held  the  first  Episcopal  services  in  White  Pine  county, 
in  the  town  of  Treasure  City,  on  June  20,  1869;  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  he  held  the  first  services  at  Hamilton,  in  a  court  room.  The  next 
service  was  held  on  August  7,  1870,  in  the  city  hall  of  Hamilton  and  serv- 
ices were  continued  for  two  months.  St.  Luke's  parish,  of  Hamilton,  was 
organized  on  Septeml:)er  24,  and  Rev.  S.  P.  Kelly  was  chosen  as  rector. 
After  his  arrival  a  house  was  purchased  and  fitted  up  for  a  rectory.  The 
next  year  a  frame  church  was  erected,  which  was  consecrated  July  14,  1872. 
Mr.  Kelly  remained  a  month  after  the  consecration  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  John  Cornell,  who  remained  one  year,  when  he  resigned.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  no  regular  rector  in  Hamilton. 

One  of  the  most  notorious  camps  in  Nevada  was  Pioche,  in  1870.  The 
first  services  there  were  held  in  a  saloon  by  Bishop  Whitaker  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  of  that  year.  Over  150  rough  miners  crowded  in  the  saloon  and 
as  large  a  numl)er  were  unable  to  gain  admittance.  The  next  year  services 
were  held  twice  by  Bishop  Whitaker;  then  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Lee  officiated  three 
or  four  months,  followed  by  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Badger.  When  Mr,  Badger 
arrived,  Sei)temljer,  1871,  he  found  the  town  had  burned  to  ashes  three  days 
before;  he  held  services  in  private  houses  until  July  21,  1872,  when  a  frame 
church  and  rectory  were  completed.  Mr.  Badger  remained  four  years  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Kline,  who  left  in  Januarj'',  1877;  after  a 
year's  absence  Mr.  Kline  returned  and  remained  one  year,  preaching  on 
Sundays  and  teaching  on  week  days.  He  was  the  last  Episcopal  minister  in 
Pioche. 

A  canvas  tent  was  used  for  the  first  services  in  Eureka,  on  September 
28,  1870;  the  tent  being  used  as  a  restaurant.  Services  were  announced 
for  7  o'clock,  but  it  was  nearly  9  when  Bishop  Whitaker  arrived,  owing  to 
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a  breakdown.  The  people  had  dispersed,  but  messengers  were  sent  out  and 
fifty  returned.  The  next  winter  Rev.  S.  P.  Kelly  officiated  several  times 
and  the  comer  stone  of  the  church  was  not  laid  until  May,  1871 ;  Bishop 
VVhitaker  officiated  at  this  ceremony  and  spent  a  month  in  Eureka,  during 
which  time  a  comfortable  rectory  was  built.  Until  November,  1871,  the 
services  were  conducted  in  a  tent,  which  also  served  as  a  schoolroom.  Rev. 
W.  Henderson  took  charge  of  the  parish  in  August,  1871.  He  remained 
until  August,  1872,  and  the  next  month  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  S.  P.  Kelly. 
In  March,  1872,  Rev.  C.  H.  Marshall  became  assistant  minister  and  on 
April  5,  when  Mr.  Kelly  was  elected  state  superintendent  of  public  instrucr 
tion,  Mr.  Marshall  became  rector.  He  served  until  February,  1877,  and 
in   August  Rev.  C.  B.  Crawford  assume<l  charge. 

•  A  parish  was  organized  in  Belmont  on  February  16,  1874,  Rev.  S.,  B. 
Moore  being  the  first  rector.  He  remained  four  years,  building  a  church 
at  a  cost  of  $3,790.  Rev.  Daniel  Flack  succeeded  Mr.  Moore  in  1876,  re- 
maining a  year.  y\fter  Mr.  Flack  resigned,  in  1878,  the  church  was  closed 
until  December.  Rev.  S.  P.  Kelly  served  until  June  i,  1879,  being  the 
last  Episcopal  rector  in  Belmont.  Mrs.  R.  M.  King,  who  was  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  school,  reorganized  it  in  1888. 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

The  first  church  of  this  faith  was  built  in  Virginia  City,  in  the  summer 
of  i860,  by  Rev.  Father  H.  P.  Gallagher.  It  was  wrecked  by  a  storm. 
Father  Gallagher  at  the  same  time  built  another  church  in  Carson,  which 
shared  the  same  fate  as  the  first,  but  in  this  instance  the  lumber  was  taken 
away  by  unpaid  latorers.  Father  Gallagher  also  built  a  church  in  Genoa 
al)out  the  same  time,  which  was  not  paid  for,  and  by  virtue  of  the  liens 
was  afterwards  turned  into  a  court  house.  A  $12,000  church  was  erected 
in  1872  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Manogue  and  it  was  consecrated  under  the  name 
of  "St.  Mary's  of  the  Mountains.'*  A  frame  church,  built  on  the  divide 
l^etween  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill,  was  removed  to  Gold  Hill.  It  was 
built  by  the  Passionist  Fathers.  In  1864  Rev.  Father  P.  O'Reilley  built 
a  more  commodious  church,  which  was  dedicated  July  26,  1864.  St.  Au- 
gustin's  church  was  established  in  Austin  in  1864,  by  Rev.  Father  Monte- 
verde,  who  also  built  a  church  at  Hamilton.  A  church  was  commenced  at 
Aurora,  but  abandoned.  In  1868  a  brick  church,  costing  $65,000,  was 
erected  in  Virginia  City,  by  Rev.  Father  Manogue,  who  was  soon  after- 
wards appointe<l  vicar  general  of  the  diocese  of  Grass  Valley. 

St.  Theresa's  church,  in  Carson  City,  was  built  in  1870  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Thomas  Grace  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  Father  Scanlan  organized  a 
Catholic  society  at  Pioche,  in  187 1,  and  that  year  a  frame  church  and  par- 
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sonage,  costing  $4,<xx),  were  completed.  In  1874,  a  $3,000  church  was  buik 
in  Belmont,  but  no  regular  services  were  ever  held.  St.  Brendan's  churdi 
was  built  in  Eureka  in  1871,  but  was  replaced  in  1874  by  a  brick  cliurch, 
costing  $5,000,    Father  Hynes  being  in  charge. 

Reno's  first  Catholic  church  was  built  in  187 1  by  Rev.  Father  Merrill 
In  1868  a  fine  church  was  built  by  Father  Manogue  and  destroyed  by  the 
great  fire  in  1875.  Father  Manogue,  in  1877,  erected  a  magnificent  edifice 
at  a  cost  of  $60,000  on  the  same  lot,  on  E  street.  The  first  church  was  burned 
down  in  the  fire  of  1879.  ^  church  was  built  at  Cherry  Creek,  by  Rev. 
William  Maloney  in  1881,  and  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  churches  in  eastern 
Nevada. 

Rev.  Father  Patrick  Manogue  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  priests 
in  Nevada  from  his  first  advent,  in  1862.  In  November,  1880,  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  coadjutor  to  Bishop  O'Connell,  of  Grass  Valley.  To  give  the 
complete  history  of  Bishop  Manogue  would  fill  several  volumes  and  form  an 
exciting  and  interesting  history.  Other  prominent  priests  were:  Reverend 
Fathers  Mevel,  Daniel  O'Sullivan,  John  Nulty,  Patrick  O'Kane,  James  J. 
Callan,  Luke  Tormey,  Andrew  O'Donnell,  Joseph  Phelan,  William  Maloney 
and  D.  Monteberde. 

THE   PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH. 

The  New  School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  church  organized  a  society 
May  19,  1861,  Rev.  W.  W.  Brier  officiating.  The  Presbyterian  church  was 
the  least  successful  of  any  of  the  denominations  in  planting  the  standard 
of  their  religion  in  Nevada  soil.  The  first  meeting  was  successful,  $5,000 
being  raised  by  subscription.  Judge  Flcmonkan  was  chairman  and  the 
trustees  were  W.  M.  Stewart,  H.  B.  Pomeroy,  S.  Fraser,  J.  Gasharie  and 
G.  A.  Sears,  the  latter  being  elected  chairman  of  the  board.  June  2,  1861,  a 
letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Brier,  asking  that  he  organize  "a  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  in  Carson 
City,  and  to  be  placed  by  you  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  of  the  Synod  of  Alta  California." 

September  12,  A.  F.  White  arrived  in  Carson  City  as  a  temporary 
supply.  Another  $5,000  was  soon  raised,  a  church  site  was  purchased  and 
building  commenced.  In  May,  1864,  the  brick  church  was  dedicated  by 
Rev.  White,  assisted  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Pond  and  Rev.  Warren  Nims.  In 
1868  Rev.  Mr.  Alexander  replaced  Mr.  White.  Then  came  a  succession 
of  ministers,  Rev.  H.  V.  Rice  taking  charge  in  January,  188 1. 

On  September  21,  1862,  Rev.  W.  W.  Brier  organized  a  church  in 
Virginia  City.  E.  Caldwell  and  N.  W.  Wilson  were  elected  ruling  elders; 
Rev.  D,  H,  Palmer  was  in  charge  until  1864,  when  he  was  replaced  by  Rev. 
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W.   W.    Martin.     There  were  various  changes  until  April,  t88t,  when  Rev. 
K.    P.    Walker  assumed  charge. 

A  curious  method  was  followed  to  raise  funds  to  pay  for  the  church. 
The  trustees  received  a  sure  tip  on  the  stock  market  and,  taking  the  treasury 
money,  they  lx>ught  stock  which  rose  several  hundred  dollars  in  value  and 
they  were  wise  enough  to  sell  out  before  the  crash.  They  bought  four 
lots  on  C  street,  where  they  erected  buildings,  from  the  rent  of  which  they 
are  enabled  to  pay  all  expenses.     The  church  escaped  the  fire  of  1875. 

The  Presbyterians  organized  a  society  in  Gold  Hill  in  1863,  but  the  or- 
ganization soon  died  out. 

Tlie  Presbyterian   organization   of   Austin   lasted   from    1864  to   1868. 
KflForts  were  made  to  build  a  church  but  never  succeeded. 

Klko  was  more  fortunate  than  Austin,  for  Rev.  John  Brown,  in  March, 
1870,  was  given  four  lots  by  the  railroad  company,  on  which  to  build  and 
the  members  built  a  church  costing  $3,500.  An  organ  was  presented  to 
them  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Mr.  Brown  was  succeeded  by  a 
number  of  ministers,  and  a  parsonage  was  built.  Four  of  the  members 
became  converts  to  the  Mormon  faith.  The  depopulation  of  the  town  so 
affected  the  church  that  Rev.  A.  J.  Compton,  who  was  appointed  in  April 
1880,  and  resigned  in  September,  was  the  last  to  fill  that  position. 

In  August,  1873,  six  persons  organized  a  church  at  Eureka,  Rev.  W.  C. 
McDoiigal  being  the  first  pastor.  Rev.  Josiah  McClain  succeeded  him, 
remaining  until  1876;  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crothers  took  charge  until  May, 
1879,  and  in  1880  he  was  replaced  by  Rev.  George  W.  Gallagher.  On 
March  26,  1881,  Mr.  Gallagher  renounced  orthodoxy  and  resigned  his 
charge.  Mr.  Gallagher  was  a  very  popular  man,  not  only  with  his  own 
congregation  but  with  everyone.  He  w^as  a  very  eloquent  and  forceful 
speaker,  and  a  petition  bearing  hundreds  of  names  was  sent  to  him,  asking 
him  to  give  publicly  the  reason  he  renounced  the  tenets  of  his  church.  On 
March  30,  Mr.  Gallagher  delivered  an  address  setting  forth  his  point  of 
view. 

Pioche  was  unfortunate,  for  her  society,  started  in  1873,  died  out  alto- 
gether in  1879  ^"^  ^^^  taken  off  the  roll  of  churches. 

THE   BAPTIST   CHURCH. 

The  first  active  step  taken  by  the  white  Baptists  towards  organizing 
a  church,  was  made  on  December  14,  1873,  when  the  First  Baptist  church 
of  Virginia  City  was  organized,  Rev.  C.  L.  Fisher  being  the  first  pastor. 
A  church  costing  $2,100  was  ready  for  occupancy  on  July  12.  It  was  located 
on  C  street  and  afterwards  a  lodging  house  was  converted  out  of  the  base- 
tnent  of  the  church  at  an  expense  of  $1,200.    When  Mr.  Fisher  resigned  in 
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October,  1875,  ^^  was  followed  by  several  regular  ministers  until  Maid. 
1878,  when  the  church  closed  until  November  of  that  year.  Rc\^  T.  J 
Arnold  then  assumed  charge,  leaving  in  May  of  the  next  year.  Rev.  H.  W. 
Read  assumed  charge  on  January  i,  1880. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1874  to  hold  services  in  Carson  City,  and  os 
November  i.  Rev.  C.  'A.  Batenian  organized  the  first  Baptist  churdi  0? 
that  town  with  16  members.  In  1876  Rev.  J.  G.  Burchett  acted  as  pastor 
for  a  few  weeks,  but  the  church  soon  died  from  want  of  support. 

When  Rev.  C.  L.  Fisher  left  for  Virginia  City,  he  went  to  Reno,  where 
on  November  28,  1875,  he  organized  a  Baptist  church  in  the  opera  honsc 
with  a  membership  of  15.  The  next  year  a  $2,800  church  was  erected,  aifc 
shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Fisher  resigned.  In  1877  Rev.  T.  J.  Arnold  served 
for  14  months,  but  on  March  2,  1879,  the  church  was  burned.  On  July  12, 
following,  the  Baptists  built  a  church  costing  $4,000,  assuming  an  indch- 
edness  of  $2,500.  In  1880,  D.  B.  McKenzie  assumed  charge,  but  remained 
only  a  few  days.  In  188 1  Rev.  Mr.  Scott  was  installed  as  pastor.  Shortly 
afterwards,  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Winfield  Scott,  who  proved  to  be  an 
energetic  pastor,  building  up  a  large  congregation. 

THE  CONGREGATION ALISTS. 

On  June  7,  1870,  a  call  was  issued  for  a  council  of  Congregational 
churches,  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  schoolhouse  in  Reno,  on  Februaiy 
18,  1871,  and  on  the  following  day  the  First  Congregational  church  of  Reno 
was  organized,  with  Rev.  A.  F.  Hitchcock  as  pastor.  A  church  was  vm 
at  once  and  owned  jointly  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  boo 
was  entirely  free  from  debt.  A  number  of  ministers  succeeded  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock, and  in  188 1  C.  F.  G.  Morgan  assumed  charge. 

CHURCHES   OF   NEVADA   TO-DAY. 

Instead  of  gaining  with  the  flight  of  time,  the  congregations  of  the 
various  churches  of  Nevada  gradually  decreased  until  in  many  instances 
churches  were  altogether  abandoned  and  stand  to-day  a  monument  of  the 
past. 

The  Methodists  are  decidedly  in  the  majority  in  1904.  Wherever  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  a  church,  there  a  church  will  be  found.  If  ^ 
large  enough  for  a  church,  then  a  mission  will  be  instituted;  if  not  a  missioJi» 
then  a  Sunday-school  will  be  organized.  There  have  been  no  dissensions, 
nothing  to  mar  the  harmony  of  the  church  workers.  In  1889  the  R^* 
E.  W.  Vandevanter  aroused  great  indignation  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
conference  in  Carson  by  his  pamphlet  referring  to  the  un-Godly  tempera- 
ment of  the  Nevadans.  It  was  a  terrible  denunciation  of  all  classes  and 
faiths. 
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For  a  number  of  conferences,  1884,  '85,  etc.,  there  were  no  presiding 
elders  at  the  conferences  or  at  the  mission  conference  held  at  Owens  River, 
1885.  ^y  ^^r  the  largest  and  most  influential  Methodist  congregation  is 
that  of  Reno.  In  August,  1900,  the  Gothic  brick  church  was  finished  in 
that  city  costing  $7,000.  It  is  100  feet  long  and  there  is  seating  capacity  for 
300  in  the  church  and  200  in  the  Sunday-school  room. 

In  1897  the  Methodists  built  a  fine  church  in  Gardnerville,  dedicating 
It  on  November  28,  1897.  The  church  debt  was  paid  at  the  time,  Fred  Dan- 
berg  assisting  greatly. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Welch  was  appointed  to  the  church  in  Reno,  September, 
1903.  Since  then  the  church  debt  has  been  paid.  Mr.  Welch  is  a  native 
of  Ohio,  served  charges  in  Niles  (the  birthplace  of  President  McKinley) 
Youngstown,  Cleveland,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  Omaha,  Qiico,  and 
from  the  latter  place  went  to  Nevada.  He  is  the  author  of  "Qiaracter 
Photography"  and  other  works.  He  is  working  to  increase  the  membership. 
Private  mailing  cards  are  sent  to  strangers  and  others  every  week  inviting 
them  to  the  services.  The  church  was  built  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 
G.  H.  Jones,  and  was,  as  stated  above,  dedicated  in  1900,  but  the  debt  was 
not  paid  until  Dr.  Welch  took  charge.  The  note  was  burned  on  January 
23,   1904,  amid  great  rejoicings. 

In   1904  the  Methodist  churches  in  Nevada  were  located, — in  Austin, 
of  which  church  S.  W.  Albone  had  been  pastor  for  two  years,  membership 
20;  Battle  Mountain,  Allen  Bartlett,  pastor  for  one  year,  membership  6; 
Winnemucca,  H.  O.  Edson,  pastor  for  one  year,  membership,  41 ;  Paradise 
Valley,   E.  J.  Bradner,  pastor  six  months,  membership,   16;  Carson  City, 
E.  E.  Dodge,  pastor  three  years,  membership,  60;  Gardnerville,  W.  P.  Ran- 
kin, pastor  two  years,  membership,  18;  Lovelocks,  D.  S.  Wigstead,  pastor 
one  year,  membership,  1 1 ;  Ruby  Hill,  Rev.  Joseph  Arthur  died  in  harness, 
and  no  pastor  appointed  to  fill  his  place,  there  is  a  Sunday-school  maintained 
but  no  church;  Virginia  City,  F.  R.  Winsor,  pastor,  one  year,  membership, 
31;  Wellington,  G.  M.  Bigelow,  pastor  two  years,  membership  21;  Yering- 
ton,  T.  H.  Nicholas,  pastor  one  year,  membership  44 ;  Tonopah,  Hawthorne, 
Davis  Creek  and  Tuscarora  remain  on  the  list  as  prospective. 

The  cry  of  the  Methodists  is  "Educate."  The  Epworth  League  is  doing 
a  good  work.  Winnemucca,  Carson,  Reno  and  all  the  larger  towns  have 
Leagues  and  prosperous  Sunday-schools.  There  are  2,000  children  in  the 
Methodist  Sunday-schools  of  Nevada.  The  missionary  work  among  the 
5,000  Indians  in  Nevada  is  progressing  favorably  under  Robert  G.  Pike. 

THE  BAPTIST   CHURCH. 

The  Baptists  of  Nevada  are  working  hard  to  create  interest  in  the 
church  in  Nevada.     Rev.  Driver,  who  has  been  pastor  in  Reno  for  nearly 
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eleven  years,  is  especially  active.  With  Rev.  Adams  and  other  traveling 
ministers  he  visits  the  rural  districts  holding  services  and  baptising  converts. 
Many  missions  will  be  established  in  Nevada  through  their  efforts.  In 
1903  a  new  church  was  built  in  Loyalton,  California,  and  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  Nevada  churches  were  dismissed  to  join  that  one.  The  corner  stone 
was  laid  September  13,  Rev.  Robert  Whittaker  l)eing  pastor.  In  Verdi,  a 
church  was  built  in  1899  and  dedicated  in  June  by  B.  F.  Huddelson.  The 
latter  pastor  was  greatly  loved  in  Nevada;  he  died  on  a  train  coming  from 
California  on  January  17,  1903.  Rev.  Boyd  is  pastor  of  the  church  in  Loyal- 
ton.  Verdi  is  simply  a  mission  as  yet.  At  Wadsworth  there  has  l^een  no 
minister  for  some  time  and  when  the  town  is  abandone<l  by  the  railroad 
people  the  church  will  be  alxmdoned  and  a  mission  kept  up.  A  church  will 
l)e  awaiting  them  in  Harriman. 

A  temporary  church  has  Ijeen  erected  in  Harriman  to  serve  for  three 
or  four  months.  Then  a  handsome  church  to  cost  $4,000  will  l>e  erected. 
First  services  were  held  in  the  temporary  church  on  Easter  morning,  1904- 

The  church  in  Reno  has  a  fine  choir,  with  a  salaried  soprano;  the  Nevada 
Quartette  also  sings  every  Sunday.  The  church  has  a  good  financial  record, 
no  debts  and  a  membership  of  over  200.  The  Sunday-school  is  also  flourish- 
ing. 

At  the  Christian  Endeavor  convention  of  two  years  ago,  Mrs.  C.  Cutts, 

of  Carson,  presiding,  twelve  societies  were  represented.  The  annual  con- 
vention meets  in  Reno  in  June,  1904. 

THE  CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

The  First  Congregational  church  of  Reno,  and  the  only  one  in  Nevada, 
was  organized  in  1871,  February  18,  occupying  first  a  wooden  church.  The 
handsome  brick  church  was  erected  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Virginia 
in  1903,  quite  a  debt  l^eing  assumed.  There  are  now  about  120  members. 
In  1903,  despite  the  fact  that  the  church  was  without  a  pastor,  the  entire 
debt  of  $2,500  was  paid  up,  through  the  efforts  of  members  and  friends. 
The  regular  services  and  w^ork  of  the  church  were  also  kept  up. 

The  auxiliary  organizations  of  the  church  are  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society, 
which  earned  $500  last  year,  the  St.  Margaret  Society,  dedicated  to  the 
social  life  of  the  church,  the  choir  and  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 
There  are  119  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  a  boy's  brigade.  The  latter  is  given 
regular  military  training.  The  choir  and  orchestra  under  Professor  A.  F. 
Atkinson  is  doing  well. 

The  church  is  fortunate  in  having  a  new  minister  in  Rev.  C.  L.  Mears, 
who  first  officiated  on  Easter  morning,  1904.  Rev.  Mears  is  only  thirt}*- 
four  years  of  age  and  is  a  native  of  Kent  county,  Michigan.     His  first  ex- 
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perience  was  five  years  in  Minneapolis  and  three  years  in  Snohomish,  Wash- 
ington. To  come  to  Reno  he  refused  an  enthusiastic  call  to  remain  in  Sno- 
homish a  fourth  year,  and  also  a  flattering  call  from  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  vacancy  in  the  church  in  Reno  was  caused  by  the  death  of  a  most 
able  pastor,  Rev.  M.  Burkett. 

A  church  will  be  organized  in  Harriman  early  in  the  summer.  A 
Sunday  school  was  organized  in  March  of  1904,  with  a  membership  of  25. 
A  school  was  organized  in  the  North  Taickee  schoolhouse  near  the  Wede- 
kind  mine  in  1901,  and  the  chapel  has  made  good  progress. 

THE   PRESBYTERIANS. 

In  1903  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Nevada  were  all  doing  excellent 
work.  The  church  at  Carson  City,  organized  on  June  2,  1861,  still  holds 
its  own  and  owns  its  building.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  H.  H.  McCreey,  and 
the  membership  is  89.  The  church  at  Virginia  City,  organized  in  i860  owns 
its  building.  The  pastor  of  1902  having  left  the  field  there,  no  one  has 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  At  Elko,  organized  in  1870,  the  con- 
gregation owns  the  church  buildings  and  parsonage.  The  pastor  is  Rev. 
George  H.  Greenfield,  and  the  membership,  no.  The  latter  minister  also 
officiates  at  Lemoville  Valley;  the  church  there  having  been  organized  in 
1890,  October  26th,  membership  9.  ReVj.  W.  P.  Friedrich  officiates  in  the 
church  at  Star  Valley,  organized  June  i,  1890,  which  has  a  membership 
of  38  and  owns  its  church  and  parsonage.  He  also  officiates  at  Wells,  where 
a  church  was  organized  in  1892,  and  it  has  a  membership  of  29  and  owns 
its  church  building.  The  church  was  organized  in  Eureka,  March  2,  1892; 
the  membership  is  20  and  the  congregation  owns  the  church  building.  Rev. 
J.  Erwin  Johnston  is  pastor.  The  church  in  Reno  was  organized  August 
31,  1902;  the  church  building  is  owned  by  the  congregation  and  the  mem- 
bership is  30.  The  first  minister  was  G.  R.  Bird,  of  Bakersfield.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  S.  H.  Jones.  A  church  was  organized  at  Tonopah  (But- 
ler) September  21,  1902.  There  is  no  regular  minister,  but  the  congrega- 
tion of  24  own  the  church  property. 

EPISCOPALIANS. 

It  is  impossible  to  secure  correct  data  of  the  Episcopal  churches  of 
Nevada.  The  churches  in  the  larger  cities  have  been  maintained,  but  have 
all  decreased  in  membership,  save  in  Reno,  which  has  a  membership  of  over 
two  hundred.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  Samuel  Unsworth,  and  he  has  been  in 
charge  over  twelve  years.  They  have  a  vested  choir  of  twenty-eight  young 
ladies  and  eight  men.  They  have  the  usual  auxiliaries  of  guilds.  The 
church  is  the  one  built  in  early  days  but  large  enough  as  yet. 
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In  Carson  City  Rev.  B.  J.  Danieille  is  rector.  The  church  is  theffl* 
of  early  days  and  there  is  a  vested  choir  of  young  ladies  and  six  men.  Xeariy 
ever\'  rector,  including  Revs.  Unsworth,  Darneille  and  Ballamy  serve  a 
number  of  churches,  going  to  and  fro.  The  removal  of  the  dearly  loved 
Bishop  Wliittaker  to  Pennsylvania,  the  death  of  Bishop  Kip,  in  1893,  and 
the  death  of  Bishop  Let>nard  in  1903  have  all  l^een  great  blows  to  the  churci 
in  Xevada. 

A  new  church  was  erected  in  Dayton  in  1903  and  de<licated  in  Decera- 
l)er  of  that  year.  Rew  Ramsey,  of  \'irginia  City,  also  servts  this  chargt 
Rev.  I'nsworth  has  been  working  for  two  years  in  Verdi  and  has  estab- 
lishe<l  quite  a  membership,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  regular  service  and  a 
church.  In  Xevada  all  told  there  are  about  700  communicants  of  the  church 
Statistical  information  is  hard  to  get  as  the  death  of  Bishop  Leonard  left 
them  \\  ith  no  bishop  for  eastern  Xevada,  and  reports  are  not  available. 

THE    CATHOUCS. 

Of  all  the  religions  the  Catholics  have  lost  ground  fastest  in  Xeada 
the  past  twenty  years.  In  Reno  they  have  about  as  many  communicants 
as  the  Methixlists:  in  Virginia  there  are  quite  a  numter,  and  Carson  Cit} 
and  W'innemucca  have  j^arishes.  In  many  places  the  people  are  visited 
(xrcasionally  by  priests. 

The  priest  at  Reno,  Rev.  Father  Reynolds,  has  been  there  a  great 
many  years.  The  ])arochial  school  has  dwindled  down  to  a  small  affair,  in 
charge  of  the  Dominican  Sisters,  and  with  small  attendance.  It  is  the  only 
school  the  Catholics  have  in  Xevada.  The  church  in*  Reno  has  an  auxilian' 
in  the  Society  of  St.  Agnes. 

The  priests,  it  seems,  do  not  collect  statistics,  nor  are  any  obtainable 
by  which  a  satisfactory  account  can  be  given  of  the  growth  of  the  churcli 
and  its  present  status.  Only  surface  accounts  can  be  given.  The  number 
of  churches  abandoned,  the  number  of  priests  who  have  left,  and  such  things 
as  can  be  seen  by  the  outsider,  are  the  only  data  to  te  obtained.  And  these 
only  by  a  town  to  town  canvass. 

The  death  of  Bishop  Manogue,  so  closely  identified  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  Nevada,  in  February,  1895,  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Catholics.  Rev. 
Father  Hennel^erry,  who  conducted  a  mission  in  Virginia  City,  died  in  Sef- 
tember,  1897. 

THE   ADVENTISTS. 

Nevada  is  under  the  California  Conference  of  Adventists  and  embraces 
all  that  portion  of  California  lying  east  of  the  mountains  and  on  througii 
Nevada.  Ministers  are  sent  from  California  to  labor  in  the  field,  there 
being  only  two  located  ministers  in  Nevada,  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
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lith.  Elder  A.  J.  Ostorne,  Bishop,  Inyo  county,  California,  and  Elder 
!.  E.  Leland,  of  Reno,  Nevada.  In  this  diocese  there  are  four  church 
uildings,  at  Susanville,  California,  Bishop,  California,  Reno,  Nevada,  and 
t.  Clain  There  are  four  small  companies,  one  at  Virginia  City.  The  mem- 
ership  of  the  Reno  church,  of  which  Rev.  C.  E.  Leland  is  pastor,  is  about 
o  and  the  others  in  proportion. 

OTHER   CHURCHES. 

The  other  religions  are  all  represented  in  diflferent  ixirts  of  Nevada. 
The  German  Lutherans  have  a  small  congregation  in  Reno,  under  M.  M. 
cCussner,  the  only  one  in  the  state. 

All  the  churches  have  auxiliaries  and  Sunday-schools. 

THE   SALVATION    ARMY. 

In  May,  1903,  the  Salvation  Army  sent  officers  to  Reno,  and  the  noble 
work  of  the  army  is  being  pushed  ahead,  with  the  usual  services  by  night 
and  day.  They  have  no  barracks  as  yet,  being  in  temporary  quarters  on 
Walnut  street.  Governor  Sparks,  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  Army,  has 
offered  to  head  the  subscription  list  when  the  officers  decide  to  build,  which 
they  will  do  as  soon  as  possible. 

Whites  and  Indians,  or,  as  the  Army  calls  them,  natives,  know  the 
Army  is  on  a  mission  of  love,  and  they  are  welcomed  everywhere.  They 
go  direct  to  the  gaming  tables  where  contributions  are  made  regularly  to 
the  Army.  They  stoop  to  the  vilest  and  lowest,  outcasts  and  prisoners,  and 
the  best  of  their  efforts  in  Reno  are  being  devoted  to  the  fallen. 

One  brave  Canadian  girl  laid  down  her  life  in  the  service  of  the  Army. 
She  rests  in  the  cemetery  at  Reno,  a  tombstone  over  her  reading:  "Pro- 
moted  to  Glory.  Hallelujah !  Captain  Dora  Hamilton,  aged  26  years.  Died 
Dec.  14th,  1903.     Erected  by  her  friends." 

Reno  is  headquarters  for  the  Salvation  Ariny  in  Nevada. 

VOLUNTEER   ARMY    OF   AMERICA. 

Reno  is  headquarters  for  the  Volunteer  Army  of  America;  meetings 
are  held  on  a  similar  plan  to  those  of  the  Salvation  Army.     Sunday  morn- 
ings the  members  preach  and  sing  in  the  county  jail.    They  also  work  among 
the  unchurched  people  and  the  hospitals.     A  free  reading  room  has  been 
established  in  Reno.     Carson  City,  Virginia  City,  Winnemucca,  Lovelocks, 
Wadsworth  and  Verdi  are  held  as  outposts  by  the  Volunteers  as  well  as  the 
Salvation  Army.     The  places  are  visited  at  intervals.     Regimental  officers, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Walter  Duncan,  of  San  Francisco,  will  visit  all  the  out- 
posts in  the  summer  and  establish  permanent  posts.     President  Ballington 
Booth  will  visit  Reno  April  27,  1904.     Captain  E.  E.  Jones  is  in  charge  at 
Reno. 
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CHAPTER    XXn. 

The  Schools  of  Nevada. 

Early  History  Wrapped  in  Obscurity — Public  School  System  Under  State 
Organization — Growth  of  Schools — Diversity  in  Text  Books — ^Thc 
State  University  at  Elko — Sectarianism  in  Schools — Private  Schools— 
The  Schools  of  Nevada  To-day. 

The  early  school  history  of  Nevada  is  shrouded  in  mystery;  it  is  knou-n 
that  there  were  schools,  but  where  located  and  by  whom  carried  on,  is 
a  matter  for  conjecture  only.  The  first  two  annual  reports  made  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  the  legislature  were  lost.  The  third 
report  and  the  first  one  on  record,  is  that  of  A.  F.  White,  December  12, 
1864.  In  this  report  Mr.  White  states  that  when  the  state  was  organized 
there  were  but  twelve  school  districts,  eight  schoolhouses  and  eighteen 
schools,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  1864  was  nearly  1,000. 

Two  counties  only  furnished  financial  reports,  and  the  cost  given  for 
maintaining  schools  was  placed  at  $71,739.79.  There  was  not  a  school  in 
the  state  thoroughly  graded,  and  in  1862,  in  the  whole  territory,  there  were 
but  five  primary  classes.  There  were  no  fixed  sources  for  school  revenue, 
and  there  were  but  few  free  schools  maintained.  Pec^le  were  liberal,  when 
appealed  to,  and  always  contributed  cheerfully,  but  the  school  system  in  the 
early  days  of  Nevada  was  not  of  a  public  but  private  character. 

Many  curious  methods  of  adding  to  the  school  fimds  are  related-  In 
1863  steps  were  taken  to  start  a  school  in  Austin,  then  the  county  seat  of 
Lander  county,  and  trustees  were  elected  and  a  committee  appointed  to  raise 
funds.  Only  $930  was  raised.  To  add  to  this  fund,  it  was  decided  to  auc- 
tion off  a  pair  of  Colonel  "Dave"  Buers  shoes.  He  was  a  very  large  man 
and  his  feet,  of  course,  corresponded  with  the  rest  of  his  body,  and  he 
always  wore  his  shoes  very  loose.  On  May  26,  1864,  they  were  auctioned 
off  by  Tom  Wade,  and  $106.05  was  realized  from  the  sale. 

Carson  City  contributed  largely  to  the  school  fund  in  1862.  Two  men, 
prominent  afterwards,  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor  entered  a  theatre, 
while  a  play  was  in  progress,  and  ordered  the  curtain  dropped  as  they 
walked  down  the  main  aisle.  They  were  both  armed  with  six-shooters  and 
lx)wie-knives,  and  when  their  command  was  not  obeyed  they  rushed  on  the 
stage.  The  actors  fled  in  terror  and  the  two  men  used  their  knives  to  carve 
the  objectionable  curtain.  For  this  pleasure  they  paid  $1,000  into  the  school 
fund  of  Carson. 

Great  difficulty  was  encountered  in  securing  school  buildings.  In  some 
of  the  more  sparsely  settled  counties  adobe  houses  were  used,  with  floors 
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of  dirt  and  thatched  roofs,  and  in  lieu  of  desks  or  chairs,  wooden  boxes  of 
every  size  were  used. 

x\nother  great  obstacle  was  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  text  lxx)ks,  and 
confusion  prevailed.  In  a  whole  school  there  would  sometimes  be  but  two 
or  three  i  books  alike.  All  such  ol>stacles  were  gradually  overcome  owing 
to  tlie  pioneers  and  not  to  the  public  fund. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOL    FUND. 

After  the  organization  of  the  state  a  complete  and  rigid  system  was  in 
force.     The  law  provided  "the  principal  of  all  moneys  accruing  to  this  state 
from  the  sale  of  lands  heretofore  given  or  bequeathed,  or  that  may  hereafter 
be  given  or  bequeathed,  for  public  school  purposes;  all  fines  collected  under 
the  penal  laws  of  the  state ;  two  per  cent  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  all  toll  roads 
and  bridges;  and  all  estates  that  may  escheat  to  the  state,  shall  be  and  the 
same  are  hereby  solemnly  pledged  for  educational  purposes,  and  shall  not  be 
transferred  to  any  other  fund  for  other  uses,  but  shall  constitute  an  irre- 
ducible and  indivisible  fund,   to  he  known  as  the  State  School  Fund,  the 
interest    accruing   from   which    shall   l^e   divided   semi-annually   among  the 
counties  in  this  state,  entitled  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  receive  the 
same,  in  proportion  to  the  ascertained  number  of  persons  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eighteen  years,  in  said  counties,  for  the  support  of  public  schools." 
A  state  ad  valorem  tax  of  one-half  mill  on  the  dollar  was  levied  on  all 
taxable  property,  to  which  five  per  cent  of  all  state  tax  collected  is  added. 
Semi-annually  this  money  was  apportioned  among  the  counties  by  the  state 
superintendent,  each  county  levying  the  necessary  supplementary  tax. 

The  donation  of  land  by  the  United  States  government  for  school  pur- 
poses has  been  more  than  generous.  The  first  grant  was  of  the  sixteenth  and 
thirty-sixth  sections,  but  so  much  of  it  was  barren  that  Congress  later  gave 
Nevada  2,000,000  acres  to  be  selected  anywhere  in  the  state.  These  dona- 
tions, with  the  indemnity  grant  of  12,708  acres,  given  in  lieu  of  land  under 
the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  section  grant,  amount  to  2,574,665  acres.  It 
would  be  an  endless  task  to  find  out  how  much  land  has  been  sold  and  im- 
possible to  prophesy  how  much  more  will  be  sold. 

SECTARIANISM. 

* 

In  1865  ^^^  school  law  became  operative  which  provided  that  no  books, 
papers  nor  tracts  of  a  sectarian  character  should  be  used  in  any  school  estab- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  nor  any  sectarian  or  denominational 
doctrines  be  taught  therein,  nor  any  school  whatever  receive  any  of  the  public 
school  funds,  which  has  not  been  taught  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
oi  this  act.     The  uniformity  of  text  books  is  complete  and  rigidly  kept  so, 
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the  statute  for  the  violation  of  this  provision  of  law  requiring  that  the  school 
district  violating  it  shall  be  deprived  of  its  apportionment  of  state  school 
money. 

STATE  OFFICERS. 

The  educational  officers  of  the  state  of  Nevada  are  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  county  superintendents,  school  trustees  and  state  board  of 
education,  the  latter  being  composed  of  the  governor,  surveyor  general  and 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

In  order  that  the  provisions  made  for  free  education  in  Nevada  might 
attain  their  fullest  scope,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1873  com- 
pelling children  to  attend  school,  but  the  compulsory  law  has  proved  a  dead 
letter. 

When  Nevada  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  her  statutes  drew  the  color 
line,  provision  being  made  only  for  the  education  of  white  children.  All 
colors  are  now  educated  in  the  free  school ;  several  schools  for  negro  children 
were  started  but  died  out. 

PRIVATE    SCHOOLS. 

In  December,  1861,  the  territorial  legislature  passed  a  law  authorizing 
the  incorporation  of  the  Sierra  Seminary,  at  Carson  City,  but  the  incor- 
poration was  never  made.  About  that  time  Miss  H.  K.  Clapp,  one  of  the 
pioneer  educators,  started  a  private  school  for  boys  and  girls,  under  that 
name.    Associated  with  her  was  Mrs.  E.  G.  Cutler  and  Miss  E.  C.  Babcock. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Catholic  church  established  a  school  for  girls  at 
Reno,  and  they  also  established  an  orphanage  and  school  at  Virginia  City. 
At  Reno  was  also  established  the  Diocesan  school  for  girls,  described  in  a 
previous  chapter. 

STATE   UNIVERSITY. 

When  the  state  constitution  wa5  adopted,  its  provisions  made  it  obliga- 
tory upon  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  uni- 
versity, embracing  departments  for  mining,  mechanic  arts  and  agriculture. 
The  board  of  regents,  for  the  first  four  years,  was  composed  of  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The  regents 
were  ordered  to  immediately  organize  and  maintain  a  mining  department. 
The  United  States  government  donated  42,080  acres  of  land  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  the  university.  The  same  grant  was  made  to  Nevada  as  to 
the  other  states  of  30,000  acres  for  each  representative  in  Congress  (90,000 
acres)  for  the  maintenance  of  a  School  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Mining  being  the  chief  industry  of  Nevada,  this  fund  was  afterwards  made 
available  for  the  support  of  the  Mining  College  instead.  The  site  was  selected 
at  Elko,  in  Elko  county,  the  citizens  themselves  building  and  furnishing  the 
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brick  edifice.     This  was  completed  in  the  winter  of  1874  and  accepted  by 
the  regents. 

THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

In  1874  the  "Preparatory  Department  of  the  University  of  Nevada" 
was  opened  by  D.  R.  Sessions,  A.  M.  and  B.  P.,  of  Princeton  College.  His 
first  class  consisted  of  eight  boys  and  girls,  all  residents  of  Elko.  In  1876  a 
dormitory  was  erected  and  great  eflfort  made  to  induce  pupils  to  attend  the 
university  from  the  other  counties  of  the  state.  No  charge  was  made  for 
tuition  or  lodging,  and  board  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum 
($30  per  month).  There  were  never  more  than  three  pupils  at  a  time  from 
outside  points.  Elko  won  the  state  university  by  offering  the  greatest  induce- 
ments, and  her  citizens  paid  $20,000  in  building  and  furnishing  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  placing  of  the  university  at  Elko  was  always  felt  to  be  a  great  mis- 
take as  the  town  had  less  than  1,000  population.  Elko,  however,  did  not 
want  to  lose  the  money  she  had  put  into  the  university.  Reno  was  in  first 
place  when  the  transfeV  of  the  university  to  some  more  favorable  point  was 
discussed.  She  agreed  to  pay  Elko  $20,000  for  her  title  and  also  to  give 
$5,000  with  which  to  erect  buildings.  The  legislature  of  1885  passed  two 
bills,  which  conflicted  with  each  other,  one  authorizing  the  transfer  to  Reno 
if  $20,00  is  paid ;  the  second  authorizing  Washoe  county  to  pay  $20,000  to 
Elko  county  after  Elko  transferred  title  to  university  site  to  Washoe.  Hap- 
pily all  difficulties  w-ere  smoothed  over  and  the  university  removed  to  Reno. 
From  the  time  it  opened  in  Elko  to  the  time  of  its  closing,  in  1885,  the  uni- 
versity was  such  only  by  courtesy,  for  it  was  only  a  preparatory  school  at 
Elko.  It  is  now  as  it  should  always  have  been,  the  head  of  the  educational 
system  of  Nevada.  It  is  in  fact  the  only  institution  of  university  or  collie 
grade  and  equipment  within  the  state  boundaries,  beginning  its  life  as  such 
with  the  academic  year  1886-87,  when  it  formally  opened  in  Reno. 

The  Constitution  of  Nevada  provides  that  the  legislature  shall  encourage 
4)y  all  suitable  means  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  literary,  scientific,  mining 
and  mechanical  improvements,  as  well  as  agricultural  and  moral  improve- 
ment, and  shall  provide  for  the  "establishment  of  a  State  University  which 
shall  embrace  departments  for  agriculture,  mechanic  arts  and  mining."  The 
support  of  the  university  is  provided  for  under  the  provisions  of  the  general 
government,  which  says:  "Each  state  and  territory  to  maintain  at  least 
one  college,  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  sci- 
entific and  classical  studies  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts."  It 
is  further  aided  by  means  of  biennial  appropriations  from  the  legislature  of 
the  state.    From  the  general  government  the  university  receives  $25,000  an- 
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nually,  and  the  sum  from  the  state  varies  each  year.  The  legislature  of  1891 
appropriated  $12,000  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  stone  and 
brick  building  to  l>e  known  as  the  "Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratory."  It 
has  l)een  completed  and  is  used  for  instruction  and  research  in  chemistr)'. 
The  same  year  the  legislature  apprqjriated  $3,500  for  a  hospital  for  sick  stu- 
(Icnts.  The  two  buildings  arc  a  handsome  addition  to  the  university.  The 
hospital  is  well  ecjuipped  with  a  comj^etent  nunse  always  in  charge.  Since 
it  was  finished,  September  22,  1902,  to  March,  1904,  forty-four  students 
have  been  cared  for.  The  president's  house  has  proved  quite  a  bone  of  con- 
tention. It  is  always  desirable  that  the  president's  house  should  be  upon  the 
grounds  proi>er,  jjersonal  sui)ervision  otherwise  Ijeing  an  impossibility.  Un- 
able to  secure  an  appropriation  for  one,  the  public-spirited  citizens  of  Reno 
erected  a  building  costing  $9,000  which  will  be  repaid  so  that  the  state  may 
own  the  building. 

The  president  sadly  needs  a  library  building,  the  present  quarters,  in 
the  basement  of  Morrill  hall,  being  badly  cramped;  $25,000  will  build  one 
and  the  only  hope  seems  to  be  outside  of  the  state  legislature.  Some  friend 
of  education  may  donate  one.  Another  buildirig  badly  needed  is  a  Metal- 
lurgical building.  Appropriations  have  been  asked  for  and  not  granted. 
The  present  Mining  Laboratory  contains  the  metallurgical  laboratory  and 
one  class  room,  the  chemical  laboratorv  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  the 
mineralogical  laboratory.  The  assay  office  has  accommodations  for  only 
twelve  students  and  the  quantitative  chemical  laboratory  for  but  sixteen. 
The  students  have  built  a  small  mill  in  connection  with  the  concentrators, 
amalgamating  and  leaching  plant. 

The  state  legislature  of  1895  passed  an  act  authorizing  citizens  of  Ne- 
vada to  send  ores  and  minerals  to  the  university  for  assay,  without  cost  to* 
themselves.  The  value  of  the  analytical  and  assaying  work  has  been  ver)* 
great  to  the  citizens  of  Nevada.  Now  that  the  mining  industry  is 
advancing  so  rapidly  in  every  part  of  the  state,  much  more  interest  is  being 
manifested  in  the  School  of  Mines.  An  annex  will  be  added  to  the  present 
School  of  Mines,  containing  a  metallurgical  laboratory'  and  an  assaj-ing 
lalx>ratory  under  one  roof.  The  School  of  Mines  of  Nevada,  handicapped  as 
it  has  been  always,  has  established  an  enviable  record.  Graduates  have  taken 
the  highest  of  positions,  notably  in  South  America. 

BUILDINGS    OF    UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  of  Nevada  now  has  eleven  buildings  on  a  campus  of 
thirty-five  acres.  The  oldest  of  these  is  Morrill  Hall,  named  in  honor  of 
Senator  Morrill.  It  contains  the  college  administration  offices,  the  presi- 
dent's office,  the  fticulty  room,  the  departments  of  Latin,  physics,  histor>% 
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drawing,  the  commercial  school  and  the  library  in  the  basement.  Northeast 
of  Morrill  Hall  is  the  United  States  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  It 
is  devoted  to  the  research  work  in  agriculture.  In  the  basement  is  orte  of  the 
recitation  rooms  and  a  laboratory ;  on  the  first  floor  there  are  two  recitation 
rooms  and  the  third  floor  is  devoted  to  the  botany  recitation  room  and  the 
second  to  a  laboratory.  The  chemical  laboratory  is  used  also  by  the  station. 
The  station  laborator)',  the  dairy  laboratory,  and  the  nitrogen  laboratory, 
used  exclusively  for  station  purposes,  are  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building. 
It  is  often  called  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station,  confounding  it  with  the 
Agricultural  Station  proper  in  which  are  taught  not  only  botany  but  zoology 
and  entomology.  Stewart  Hall,  named  for  United  States  Senator  W.  M. 
Stewart,  is  west  of  Morrill  Hall.  It  contains  the  normal  school,  departments 
of  French,  mathematics,  English,  domestic  arts  and  science.  The  base- 
ment contains  the  dining  room  for  dormitory  students.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
rooms  are  also  in  the  Stewart  building.  The  Chemistry  building  is  devoted 
entirely  to  chemistry  for  university  courses  and  for  experiment  station  as 
detailed  above.  The  Mining  building  is  occupied  by  departments  of  mining, 
geology  and  civil  engineering.  The  Mechanical  building  contains  the  me- 
chanical shops  and  the  draughting  room.  On  the  ground  floor  are  the  ma- 
chine and  blacksmith  shops,  boiler  room,  etc.  The  wood  shop  is  on  the  second 
floor  and  contains  jig  saws,  band  saws,  wood-working  machines,  wood  lathes, 
trimmers  and  grindstones.  There  are  twenty-four  benches  for  the  students 
and  twenty-four  lockers,  fully  equipped.  Every  department  is  finely  equipped 
for  practical  work. 

The  gymnasium  is  devoted  to  physical  training  and  indoor  sports.  It 
is  also  used  as  an  assembly  hall  for  the  faculty  and  students.  It  is  modern 
in  construction,  60  feet  wide  and  120  feet  long.  The  equipment  is  modern 
and  ample  for  all  college  purposes.  Lincoln  Hall  is  the  dormitory  for  young 
men,  the  legislature  appropriating  $35,000  for  this  and  the  "Cottage,"  the 
dormitory  for  young  women.  It  is  a  delightfully  modern  college  hall,  and 
a  well  furnished  home  for  the  young  men.  ' 

"The  Cottage"  is  the  hall  for  young  women  and  is  also  modern  and 
well  furnished.  It  is  located  upon  the  plaza  in  the  southwest  part  of  the 
campus  and  overlooks  both  Reno  and  the  whole  valley.  There  are  single 
and  double  rooms  to  accommodate  forty  young  women,  and  there  is  a  reading 
room  and  parlor  for  the  students  as  also  for  the  lady  in  charge,  best  known 
by  the  title  "Mistress  of  the  Cottage."  The  rightful  title  of  "The  Cottage" 
is  "Manzanita  Hall,"  but  it  is  seldom  spoken  of  by  the  latter  name,  as  its 
name  was  changed  from  the  former  to  the  latter  as  late  as  1903. 

If  only  the  library  had  pleasant  quarters  it  would  be  a  great  addition 
to  the  university.    It  has  over  10,000  bound  volumes,  and  about  8,000  pam- 
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phlets..  Daily  and  weekly  !ie\vsi)ai)ers  are  supplied,  many  by  courtesy  of  the 
publishers.  The  l)ooks  of  reference  are  especially  fine.  The  library  is  classi- 
fied according  to  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification  System. 

EXPERIMENT    STATION    FARM. 

Five  minutes'  walk  from  the  university  campus  is  the  Exi>erinient  Sta- 
tion Farm.  It  contains  over  sixty  acres  of  land,  with  ninety  inches  of  wafer 
for  irrigation.  Not  only  ordinary  experiments  but  special  irrigation  experi- 
fnents  have  Ijeen  carried  out.  It  is  finely  located,  and  since  its  purchase  the 
land  has  nearly  doubled  in  value.  This  land  has  not  all  been  made  available 
for  the  production  of  farm  crops,  there  l^eing  alx)ut  three  acres  on  a  rise  of 
ground  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  farm,  for  which  water  is  hard  to  secure. 
The  buildings  for  live  stock  will  l)e  placed  here  and  also  supply  an  area  for 
testing  range  grasses  without  irrigation,  eighteen  acres  having  been  plowed 
and  mapped  into  acre  plats  and  fractions  of  acres.  There  are  several  low- 
places  which  are  l)eing  gradually  leveled.  The  balance  of  the  farm  is  seeded 
to  alfalfa  and  Xentucky  blue  grass.  Five  acres  of  the  hay  land  was  used 
for  crops  the  past  two  years  and  more  money  realized  than  from  the  hay. 
The  station  staflf  in  1901  held  the  first  farmers*  institute  ever  given  in  Ne- 
vada, and  in  1903  three  institutes  were  held,  one  in  Elko,  one  in  Lovelocks 
and  one  in  Gardnerville.  The  vice  director  was  in  charge  and  highly  pleased 
with  results.  The  recent  fire  caused  great  loss  to  the  station,  plants,  insects 
and  birds  being  destroyed,  but  the  loss  has  been  nearly  replaced  already. 
The  station  is  supported  entirely  by  the  United  States  Hatch  Fund,  and 
what  is  realized  from  the  sale  of  farm  products.  The  state  of  Nevada  has 
not  given  a  dollar  to  the  station,  ranches  and  stockmen  receiving  all  benefits 
without  cost  to  themselves.  The  board  of  regents  of  the  university  constitute 
a  "board  of  control"  for  the  station,  having  charge  of  all  moneys. 

THE   MILITARY  DEPARTMENT. 

All  male  students,  unless  physically  unable,  are  required  to  Ijelong  to 
the  company  of  cadets.  The  course  includes  instruction  in  military  tactics, 
with  company  and  battalion  drill  every  day.  A  commissioned  army  officer 
is  always  in  charge,  detailed  by  the  War  Departnient.  A  number  gave  un- 
satisfactory results,  being  totally  unfit  to  have  charge  of  young  men,  and 
Captain  H.  C.  Clark,  by  reason  of  his  wounds,  was  incapable.  The  cadets 
are  known  as  "The  Battalion  of  Cadets  of  the  Nevada  State  Universitv." 
There  are  two  companies  and  a  fine  band.  The  cadet  officers  receive  commis- 
sions from  the  governor,  who  is  entitled  to  their  services  in  case  of  insur- 
rection or  rebellion. 

*  Tliere  are  literary  societies  and  social  clubs,  which  with  the  informal 
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dance  once  a  month  serve  to  make  social  life  pleasing.  The  various  classes 
also  give  dances.  Football,  baseball,  tennis  and  basket  ball  have  many  fol- 
lowers. The  athletic  field  consists  of  six  acres,  loaned  to  the  university  by 
Regent  J.  N.  Evans.  The  tennis  courts  and  baseball  and  military  drill  fields 
are  located  here.  The  Athletic  Association  comprises  every  student.  .  Semi- 
annual assessments  pay  expenses.  The  track  team,  the  baseball  team,  the 
football  team,  and  the  basket  ball  team  for  1904  are  all  doing  gocxl  work  and 
indulging  in  competition  with  other  'varsity  teams.  In  the  way  of  music,  in 
addition  to  the  cadet  band,  there  is  jaho  an  excellent  orchestra  and  an  equally 
fine  Sympho^iy  Club. 

THE.  UNIVERSITY    PAPER. 

In  Septeml^er,  1893,  the  upper  classmen  agitated  the  rnatter  of  publish- 
ing a  collegfe  paj^er.  At  first  the  regents  agreed,  then  forbade  its  issuance. 
The  Adelphi,  then  the  literary  society,  had  the  matter  in  charge,  but  upon 
the  action  of  the  regents  severed  all  connection  with  the  idea.  Twenty  stu- 
dents of  the  senior,  junior  and  sophomore  classes,  decided  to  issue  a  paper 
in  defiance  of  the  regents.  It  was  call  "The  Student  Record"  and  in  secrecy 
printed  by  the  Nevada  State  Journal.  It  has  grown  in  size  every  year  and 
is  a  credit  to  the  students.  The  students  who  publish  it  form  an  independent 
association  and  have  made  money,  donating  $200  to  the  gymnasium  fund. 
The  college  annual  is  also  published  by  the  association.  It  is  beautifully 
bound  in  blue  and  silver,  handsomely  illustrated,  with  full  records  of  all 
'varsity  societies  and  proceedings.  The  literary  work,  fiction  especially,  is 
entitled  to  high  praise. 

In  addition  to  the  social  and  literary  societies  there  is  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  a  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  the 
University  of  Nevada. 

The  dramas  and  farces  played  are  sometimes  written  by  the  students  and 
sometimes  culled  from  the  outer  world. 

From  the  beginning  the  university  has  had  much  to  contend  with.  It 
started  oflf  in  Reno  with  $12,700  for  the  first  floor  and  exterior,  Burke 
Brothers  receiving  the  contract  in  July,  1886,  and  it  was  gradually  added  to. 
Her  first  presidents  accomplished  all  that  was  possible,  excq>ting  Professor 
Le  Roy  Brown,  who  was  asked  to  resign  in  Noveml>er,  1889.  The  present 
president,  Joseph  Edward  Stul>bs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  appointed  in  1894, 
and  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  students,  regents  and  the  state.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  institution  has  l^een  remarkable  in  his  nine  years  of  admin- 
istration. The  course  of  study  has  been  raised,  the  enrollment  of  students 
increased  from  189  to  356;  a  number  of  fine  buildings  have  been  erected, 
the  campus  enlarged,   and  his  efforts  in  organizing  University   Extension 
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classes  has  made  the  university  influence  widely  felt.  He  has  shown  great 
tact,  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  sound  business  judgment,  and  his  influence 
is  felt  not  only  in  the  university  but  by  the  community  at  large. 

Dr.  Stubbs  was  born  in  Ashland,  Ohio,  March  19,  1850,  receiving  his 
early  education  in  the  Ashland  high  school,  later  entering  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  at  Delaware.  He  has  held  many  responsible  positions.  When 
president  of  the  Baldwin  University  at  Berea,  he  was  given  two  years'  leave 
of  absence,  which  he  spent  in  the  University  of  Berlin  and  in  travel.  Dr. 
Stubbs  is  assisted  by  a  faculty  of  24.  The  standard  of  admission  to  the 
University  of  Nevada  is  reasonably  high,  and  is  equal  to  the  colleges  of 
second  rank  throughout  the  United  States.  The  faculty  is  made  up  of  young 
men  and  women  of  approved  learning  and  ability,  and  they  are  pushing  the 
work  of  the  university  in  all  its  departments  as  fast  as  possible  to  a  practical 
but  yet  scholastic  standard. 

COLLEGES    AND    SCHOOLS. 

The  university  has  three  colleges,  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  Q)llege 
of  Applied  Science,  and  College  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Arts.  The  first 
has  two  schools,  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  School  of  General 
Science;  the  second  has  three  schools,  the  School  of  Mining  Engineering, 
School  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  School  of  Civil  Engineering.  The 
third  has  two  schools,  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  School  of  Domestic 
Arts  and  Science. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  a  co-ordinate  part  of  the  university  and 
has  two  departments — one  for  schools  of  the  grammar  grade,  the  other 
preparing  teachers  for  high  schools. 

The  university  also  maintains  a  high  school  designed  for  students  from 
sections  of  the  state  which  have  no  high  schools.  The  University  high 
school  offers  a  three  years'  course,  either  Latin,  German  or  commercial.  The 
high  school  is  organized  separately  from  the  uniyersity.  In  the  high  school 
are  146  students. 

The  degrees  given  are :  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Master 
of  Arts,  and  Master  of  Science.  In  addition  are  the  engineering  degrees, 
Mining  Engineer,  Mechanical  Engineer  and  Civil  Engineer. 

The  university  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  northern  bench  of  the 
Truckee  Valley,  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  mountains  sweeping  in  a  semi- 
circle around  it.  Mt.  Rose  and  Mt.  Slide  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  are 
on  the  west,  and  a  lower  but  not  less  beautiful  range  of  mountains  to  the 
south  and  east.  The  surroundings  all  make  for  health  and  beauty.  The 
university  is  at  the  junction  of  three  railroads,  another  fact  in  its  favor.  The 
town  of  Reno  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  the  enrollment  at  the  university  is 
certain  to  keep  pace. 
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Nevada's  public  school  system. 

The  public  school  system  has  not  greatly  improved  in  Nevada.  It  is 
not  from  lack  of  money,  for  in  December,  1901,  there  was  a  net  balance  in 
the  State  Educational  Fund  of  $1,596,958.62,  the  total  amount  of  bonds, 
with  accrued  interest,  and  cash  held  by  the  State  of  Nevada  in  trust  for  the 
State  Educational  Fund.  In  December,  1902,  there  was  $1,631,002.63  and 
relatively  the  same  amount  in  1903. 

One  great  drawback  is  the  inequality  in  the  length  of  the 'school  terms. 
There  are  four  schools  whose  terms  are  less  than  three  months;  there  are 
nineteen  maintained  three  months;  there  are  thirty  maintained  over  three 
and  less  than  six  months;  83  are  in  session  more  than  six  and  less  than  9 
months,  while  132  are  maintained  nine  months  and  over.  Of  these  forty- 
four  are  primary,  211  unclassified,  forty-eight  grammar  and  fourteen  high 
schools,  a  total  of  273  in  239  school  districts.  In  consequence  the  teachers 
of  the  short  term  schools  are  often  poorly  paid  and  inefficient.  When  the 
children  of  these  schools  come  in  to  the  graded  work  of  towns  and  cities,  the 
showing  is  pitiful.  If  the  population  were  not  so  scattered,  districts  could 
be  consolidated  but  the  state  is  so  sparsely  populated,  and  the  60,000  people 
so  widely  scattered,  it  is  almost  impossible.  A  great  mistake  was  made 
when  the  office  of  county  superintendent  was  abolished  and  district  attorneys 
compelled  to  act  as  ex-officio  superintendents  without  additional  pay.  The 
office  should  be  re-created  and  salaries  commensurate  allowed.  Another 
false  economy,  or  so  regarded  by  the  teachers,  is  the  non-allowance  of  help 
for  the  state  superintendent.  He  has  to  do  clerical  work  and  cannot  visit  the 
schools.  The  sum  allowed  him  for  expenses  has  been  nearly  all  turned 
back  to  the  state  treasury.  Yet  with  all  this  lack  of  supervision  the  schools 
are  improving,  noticeably  so  the  past  few  years.  When  one  stops  to  think 
that  these  rural  schools  are  scattered  over  110,000  square  miles  of  mountains, 
valleys,  plains  and  deserts  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  apart,  the  teacher  often 
a  graduate  of  Nevada's  high  schools  or  university,  it  seems  wonderful  that 
so  many  find  their  way  from  them  to  the  State  University.  Although,  as 
stated,  many  of  the  teachers  are  inefficient,  many  more  are  wide-awake,  pro- 
gressive and  earnest  workers  in  the  cause  of  education,  but  you  do  not  often 
find  them  in  poorly  paid,  short-termed  schools.  The  educational  achievements 
of  Nevada  have  made  her  an  enviable  name  in  the  older  and  more  populous 
states.  It  rests  with  the  people  of  Nevada  whether  the  school  system  shall 
be  improved  and  placed  where  it  should  be.  Many  forget  that  conditions 
change  with  the  flight  of  time,  rendering  new  modes  of  education,  new  school 
laws,  imperative.  What  was  all  that  was  required  in  1863  is  totally  inadequate 
in  1904.  One  thing  was  done  which  was  commendable,  and  that  was  the 
adoption  of  a  new  series  of  text  books  in  1901,  the  same  ye?ir  the  legislature 
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appropriated  $200  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  state  institute,  the  first  one  being 
held  in  Carson  the  April  following.  The  State  Board  authorized  in  1902 
the  purchasing  of  United  States  bonds,  4  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  $1 15,000, 
which  cost  $158,766.07,  or  a  premium  of  $43,766.07,  greatly  reducing  the 
income. 

HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

In  March,  1895,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  l^islature,  allowing-  the  estab- 
lishment of  County  High  Schools.  Elko  county  took  advantage  of  this  at 
once,  locating  one  in  Elko,  the  county  seat.  Funds  were  raised  by  taxation 
and  a  fine  brick  building  erected.  Considerable  apparatus,  chemical,  physical 
and  physiological,  was  purchased  and  three  teachers  employed.  Elko  was 
the  only  county  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  educating  children 
at  home  after  they  passed  out  of  the  grammar  grades. 

Nearly  all  the  principal  schools  have  high  school  departments.  Carson, 
Gold  Hill,  Virginia  City,  Reno,  Wadsworth,  Gardnerville,  Winnemucca, 
Austin  and  Eureka  give  three-year  courses  in  high  school  work.  A  number 
of  other  schools  give  instruction  in  high  school  branches. 

The  number  of  children  in  Nevada  is  constantly  changing.  From  2,601 
in  1865  it  jumped  to  10,592  in  1880,  then  down  a  thousand  or  so  until  1890. 
when  it  reached  10,022,  and  in  1904  it  has  increased  several  thousand,  no 
census  having  been  taken  since  1902,  when  it  was  9,277.  That  is  the  num- 
ber of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18.  Only  6,952  were  en- 
rolled on  the  public  school  register.  A  compulsory  school  law  is  needed  and 
will  probably  be  framed  and  approved.  The  present  one  is,  as  stated  before, 
a  dead  letter,  and  is  not  effective,  and  wheh  put  into  execution  is  unable  to 
stand  the  test  of  legality.  The  salary  paid  to  teachers  is  high,  averaging 
$100  per  month  for  men  and  $61.58  for  women,  which  means  that  good  ones 
are  very  well  paid  and  poor  ones  very  badly,  and  yet  in  accordance  with 
their  deserts.    There  are  281  women  and  38  mien  teachers  in  Nevada. 

In  January,  1902,  $69,918.43  was  apportioned  to  the  different  counties, 
and  in  July,  $61,524.44. 

The  school  census  marshal,  one  in  each  district,  has  to  take  an  annual 
census  every  May,  and  his  report  is  emlx)died  in  the  report  of  the  state  super- 
intendent. 

Although  the  legislature  of  1903  authorized  school  trustees  to  unite 
school  districts  on  the  plan  outlined  above,  so  far  little  has  been  done.  Under 
the  act  school  children  can  be  transferred  from  one  district  to  another,  with 
all  school  moneys  apportioned  to  it.  Under  the  old  law  children  could  not 
be  transferred,  and  if  there  were  not  ten  in  a  district,  that  district  could  not 
draw  any  money. 

The  text  books  have  not  always  l)een  accurate  and  the  teachers  experi- 
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enced  great  trouble  with  them.  For  instance,  when  Harper's  Geography 
appeared  in  1885,  it  was  found  to  be  full  of  inaccuracies.  High  schools  and 
even  towns  were  wrongly  located,  populations  either  far  above  or  far  below 
census  reports.  It  was  soon  superseded  by  reliable  geographies.  The  legis- 
lature of  1901  made  many  radical  changes  in  the  fish  and  game  laws,  and 
all  teachers  are  now  required  to  read  them  to  the  pupils. 

In  July,  1887,  the  industrial  school  at  the  Orphan's  Home,  the  gift  of 
Senator  Sharon,  was  discontinued,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  pupils  who 
could  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded. 

In  1887  the  Land  Office  at  Washington  approved  the  selection  of  773.72 
acres  of  agricultural  land  made  by  the  state  of  Nevada  for  university  pur- 
poses. 

Carson  City  has  tried  repeatedly  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  a  new 
school  building,  but  the  best  that  could  be  secured  was  the  addition  to  the 
old  buildings.  The  matter  was  submitted  several  times  to  the  vote  of  the 
people,  the  last  time  April  30,  1889,  ^^^^  ^^as  always  defeated.  The  school 
bond  election,  $40,000,  was  again  defeated  in  Carson  in  May,  1892.  In 
1884  the  regents  of  the  State  University  raised  the  price  of  school  lands 
from  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  acre.  There  was  trouble  over  this,  for  it  was  when 
the  cattlemen  were  at  war  with  the  farmers,  the  latter  contending  that  the 
cattlemen  would  secure  land  near  water  and  then  use  all  land  adjacent  for 
grazing  purposes,  for  the  farmers  could  not  use  the  land  without  having 
access  to  the  water.  In  1886,  about  the  time  the  university  was  accepted 
by  them,  the  regents  reduced  the  price  of  land  to  the  old  price,  $1.25  per 
acre.  In  1885  ^^^  state  was  deeply  indebted  to  the  school  fund,  and  also  bor- 
rowed $20,000  from  the  University  Fund.  And  the  state  has  gone  on  bor- 
rowing intermittently  from  the  School  Fund  whenever  necessary. 

At  Reno  a  $40,000  schoolhouse  was  finished  in  1904,  and  small  school- 
houses  erected  in  the  new  mining  districts.  A  small  schoolhouse  was  also 
built  in  Harriman  (now  Sparks).  But  the  majority  of  the  school  children 
of  Harriman  go  over  to  Reno  to  attend  school. 

Private  schools  are  an  unknown  quantity  in  Nevada.  The  university 
has  removed  all  necessity  for  such  a  fine  school  even  as  Bishop  Whitaker's 
Girl  School  in  Reno,  which  closed  its  doors  forever  in  June,  1894,  having 
been  in  existence  for  over  eighteen  years.  So  popular  was  the  school  that  an 
addition  of  50  by  24  was  made  in  1886.  In  1884  there  were  forty  day 
scholars  and  forty- four  toarders,  eight  teachers  being  employed.  In  1886  a 
friend  of  the  school  and  of  the  Bishop  left  $10,000  to  the  school.  The  will 
was  contested  but .  the  school  won  the  suit.  Senator  Sharon  also  left  the 
school  $5,000.     The  Bishop  worked  hard  to  make  the  place  attractive,  and 
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his  garden  was  a  marvel  of  beauty.  The  school  building  was  sold  in  1903 
for  a  private  hospital,  it  being  admirably  adapted  to  such  an  institution. 

The  children  of  Nevada  celebrate  every  holiday.  Arbor  day  is  a  day 
special  stress  is  laid  upon.  The  first  Arbor  day  was  celebrated  April  13. 
1887.  Adolph  Sutro  gave  1,000  trees  to  the  children  to  plant,  evergreens, 
maples  and  locusts.  Governor  Stevenson  sent  east  for  another  1,000  and  it 
was  estimated  that  10,000  trees  were  planted  in  all  that  first  Arbor  day. 
The  day  is  set  by  the  governor  and  is  a  legal  holiday. 

Admission  day  is  also  celebrated  by  the  schools,  and  the  children  are  well 
drilled  in  patriotic  exercises,  flag-raising  and  kindred  exercises. 

Reno  has  a  fine  kindergarten,  the  corner  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the 
Masons,  the  Grand  Lodge,  on  May  29,  1901.  It  is  known  as  the  Babcodc 
Memorial  Building,,  its  erection  as  a  free  kindergarten  being  the  labor  of 
love  of  Miss  Clapp  and  Miss  Babcock. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

State  and  Government  Institutions. 

The  Orphans'  Home  at  Carson  City — ^^Loss  by  Fire — Nevada  Hospital  for 
Mental  Diseases  at.  Reno — New  Hospital  Building — The  State  Prison 
at  Carson  City — Work  of  Prisoners — Improvements  Instituted  by  New 
Warden,  Jolin  Lyons  Considine — The  State  Library — The  State  Print- 
ing Office  at  Carson  City — New  Government  Building  in  Reno — Car- 
son's Public  Building— The  Indian  Reservations  and  Indian  Schools. 

Nevada  has  not  as  many  state  and  government  institutions  as  many  other 
states,  but  those  she  has  are  kept  up  in  perfect  condition,  whether  state  or 
government  is  in  control. 

The  Orphans'  Home  in  Carson  is  a  most  worthy  institution.  It  has 
been  under  the  management  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Josephs  for  a  number  of 
years.  On  the  morning  of  July  4,  1902,  the  main  building  of  the  Home  was 
found  on  fire.  It  was  a  wooden  fire  trap,  and  it  did  not  take  long  for  it  to 
burn  to  the  ground.  The  fire  originated  in  a  defective  flue.  Occurring  in 
the  daytime  not  a  life  was  lost.  Had  it  occurred  at  night  the  loss  of  life 
would  have  been  heavy. 

The  children  are  in  temporary  quarters  while  the  new  home  is  in  process 
of  construction.  The  remaining  buildings  are  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
new  Home  will  cost  about  $35,000  and  will  be  built  of  stone  from  the  prison 
quarries.  It  costs  about  $15,000  to  maintain  the  Home  yearly,  exclusive  of 
teachers*  salaries. 
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In  1901  there  were  eighty  children  in  the  Home  and  about  the  same 
average  each  subsequent  year.  It  costs  50  cents  net  each  child  per  day.  An 
extraordinary  number  of  children  have  left  the  home  during  the  past  year, 
going  to  relatives  or  to  homes  which  have  been  procured  for  them.  In  the 
whole  number  of  children  less  than  a  dozen  are  full  orphans.  A  profit  of 
nearly  $2,000  yearly  is  made  off  the  live-stock.  Chickens,  cows,  hogs,  two 
horses  are  kept  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  raised  in  addition  to  wheat,  grass 
and  alfalfa  hay. 

.  March  3,  1869,  the  act  providing  for  a  State  Orphans'  Home  was  passed, 
and  on  the  27th  day  of  September,  1870,  the  directors  of  the  Nevada  Orphan 
Asylum  at  Virginia  City  were  notified  that  all  orphans  in  their  charge  would 
be  received  at  the  State  Home.  On  the  28th  day  of  the  following  October 
the  first  children  were  received.  Since  the  opening  to  1903  nearly  700  chil- 
dren have  been  admitted.  In  the  thirty-two  years  but  four  deaths  have 
occurred  in  the  Home. 

NEVADA   HOSPITAL   FOR   MENTAL  DISEASES. 

On  March  5,  1880,  the  board  of  commissioners  formally  accepted  the 
State  Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases,  or  as  it  was  known  then,  the  State  In- 
sane Asylum,  from  the  contractors.  On  the  2nd  of  the  following  July,  148 
insane  patients  were  removed  to  the  new  hospital  from  the  Insane  Asylum 
at  Stockton.  On  July  22nd  of  the  same  year  the  widow  of  Jerome  Thornton 
(Lucky  Bill)  died  in  the  hospital.  Her  husband's  horrible  death  unseated 
her  reason,  and  when  her  son  died  she  gradually  faded  away. 

The  hospital  officials  are:  W.  H.  Patterson,  M.  D.,  superintendent; 
J.  G.  McCarthy,  supervisor  and  clerk;  Mrs.  Ida  Sheehy,  matron;  F.  G. 
Folsom,  engineer.  F.  L.  Wildes  is  secretary  of  the  board  of  commissioners 
for  care  of  indigent  insane. 

The  1st  of  January,  1903,  there  were  142  males  and  57  females  in  the 
hospital.  During  the  term  just  passed  there  were  25  deaths,  and  16  patients 
were  restored  to  reason. 

From  the  pay  patients  the  sum  of  $1,591.25  was  collected  during  the 
term.  The  total  expense  was  $71,000,  leaving  an  actual  cost  to  the  state  of 
$69,408.75,  a  per  capita  per  diem  of  50.79  cents.  The  farm  is  a  source  of 
profit,  as  well  as  a  healthful  employment  for  patients.  Each  year  24  acres 
of  run-out  land  is  broken  up,  used  as  farm  land  for  two  years  and  then 
seeded  to  alfalfa.  The  past  term,  two  years,  a  net  profit  of  $14,047.18  was 
made. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  last  legislature  $6,000  was  appropriated  for  a  new 
hospital  building  and  improvement  of  heating  appliances  in  main  building; 
$1,500  was  expended  for  the  latter  and  another  appropriation  of  $2,500  had 
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to  be  5<ci:re«!  t  .  rrcct  the  r^w  'ir:-'-:;r.sr.  which  is  made  of  stone  from  the 

In  the  ta*  nr.z  «:e:vinmer.t,  iirAer  Tli.nias  S|>eck,  988  articles  were 
r:ri  :e  'Iiiri-.s:  :'.e  term. 

THE  STATE  PRISOX. 

Tr:e  State  Pri-  n  i>  !-<^teil  a!»'in  ilirec  miles  irc»m  the  citv  of  Carson 
There  are  a':-  get::er  eig^h:  U^iM-ng^s.  nia«le  of  the  stone  from  the  prists 
quarries,  >\!:ich  is  ver}'  ri::e.  hi  U|Oi  there  were  sixty-seven  prisoners  aiHi 
i>rtv-five  a''.:eil  ilunr.^  tr.e  vear.  a  ti»tal  <»f  112.  Thirtv-six  were  dischargel 
•ler.ter.ce  having  exyiiretl.  Thirteen  %\ere  jxirdonetl  and  one  dietl,  and  one  wa^ 
fent  to  tlie  State  I::>a:ie  Asviuni.  hi  1902  sixty-i>ne  were  m  prison  at  conh 
iiiencement  of  vear  am!  th.irtv-seven  were  received,  a  total  of  ninetv-eight 
The  sentences  of  tliirty-three  expiretl  and  six  were  pardoned.  Two  were 
>ent  to  the  in-^ane  a>yhim.  Deceniher  31,  1902,  there  were  fifty-se\'en  pri?- 
C'ners.     March  21,   1904.  ih.ere  were  seventy-nine  prisoners. 

On  January  2^,  i<><^3.  .h'lin  Ly'»iis  Omsidine  succeeded  L.  O.  Hender- 
son as  warden,  and  he  has  aheady  made  a  record.  He  has  instituted  a  niini- 
her  of  reforms  in  the  prison.  The  two  arc  hghts  in  front  of  the  main  build- 
ing have  l)een  removed  and  incandescent  lights  have  been  scattered  around 
the  groun<ls  in  a  complete  circle  of  an  eighth  of  a  mile  on  everj'  side  of  the 
inain  building.  The  safety  of  the  prison  at  night,  and  from  an  attack  from 
the  outside,  has  l)een  greatly  augmented.  A  complete  electrical  alarm  system 
has  l)e€n  intro<luced.  and  at  the  touch  of  a  button  the  entire  guard,  the  captam 
of  the  guards  and  warden  are  summoned.  These  precautions  make  a  pnson 
delivery  almost  an  imiK>ssil)ility.  Warden  Considine  has  also  replaced  tlie 
steam  pumping  plant  with  an  electrical  one  which  is  cheaper  to  support  and 
instantly  available  in  case  of  fire.  Judging  from  the  progress  made  in  sucli 
a  short  time  Mr.  Considine's  four  vears'  term  will  be  extended  over  many 
subsequent  ones.  He  received  word  several  times  that  arms  and  ammunition 
would  l)e  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prison  by  criminals  from  California: 
consequently  every  night  the  bloodhounds  of  the  prison  are  released  and  roam 
the  grounds  until  daylight. 

Mr.  Considine  has  also  l^een  utilizing  the  prisoners  by  grading  and 
filling  in  the  boulevard  from  the  prison  to  Carson.  For  quite  a  distance  lead- 
ing from  the  prison,  shade  trees  have  l^een  planted,  and  these  will  lie  addetl 
to  until  there  will  be  a  shaded  lx>ulevard  clear  to  Carson. 

The  prison  is  not  self-supporting,  the  only  revenue  l)eing  an  insignificant 
amount  from  the  sale  of  stone,  dressed  and  undressed,  from  the  quarry.  Th? 
cost  of  running  the  prison  per  year  averages  $33,500.  The  prisoners  make 
jewelry,  hair  bridles,  rawhide  riatas,  headstalls,  quirts,  miniature  furniture, 
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landkerchief  sachets,  pin  cushions,  satchefs,  etc.  What  they  make  is  solely 
for  their  personal  profit. 

The  prison  religious  exercises  are  conducted  alternately  each  Sunday 
ifternoon  by  four  clergymen  of  different  denominations,  comprising  all  the 
churches  represented  in  Carson.  The  services  consist  of  a  sermon,  prayers 
md  hymn-singing. 

A  large  part  of  the  vegetables  consumed,  chiefly  potatoes,  onions,  cab- 
bages and  garden  vegetables,  are  raised  in  the  prison  gardens.  The  prison 
surroundings  are  thoroughly  hygienic  in  every  respect.  A  cosy  oflfice  has  been 
fitted  up  for  the  physician  for  his  interviews  with  the  prisoners.  It  is  safer 
tiian  the  former  plan  of  seeing  patients  in  the  room  just  off  the  entrance  to 
the  cell.  room. 

The  prisoners  are  employed  in  the  quarry,  bakery,  shoe  shop,  tailor  shop, 
laundry,  cari)enter  shop,  dining  room  and  in  general  work.  ^ 

THE   STATE   LIBRARY. 

The  act  consolidating  the  offices  of  secretary  of  state  and  state  librarian 
took  eflfect  January  8,  1895.  There  is  much  detail  and  routine  work  in  the 
library,  for  all  volumes  that  come  in  have  to  l^e  stamped,  recorded  and  cata- 
logued with  the  title,  price,  date  and  character.  All  books  going  out  are  re- 
corded in  full  and  charged  to  the  individual  and  credited  when  returned. 
Correspondence  is  also  kept  up  with  other  state  institutions  relative  to  ex- 
changes. 

In  early  days  attorneys  were  the  principal  patrons,  but  now  all  tax- 
payers are  entitled  to  its  privileges.  All  the  standard  literature  of  the  day,  in 
the  way  of  magazines  and  periodicals,  may  be  found  there.  All  the  news- 
papers, daily  and  weekly,  printed  in  the  state,  can  be  found  at  the  library 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  papers  are  bound,  in  yearly  volumes,  for  future 
use.  All  the  different  law  volumes,  required  by  the  supreme  court,  all  the 
latest  editions  of  text  lxx>ks  published,  court  reports  from  the  different  states, 
federal  reports  and  digests,  are  to  be  found  on  the  library  shelves.  Standard 
works  of  fiction  have  been  added  to  the  library. 

The  catalogue  is  graded  in  two  separate  and  distinct  forms,  one  known 
as  the  law  catalogue  and  the  other  known  as  the  miscellaneous  catalogue. 
In  1899  more  room  was  necessary  and  this  was  obtained  by  adding  the  former 
office  of  clerk  of  the  supreme  court.  It  is  now  known  as  the  north  room 
of  the  library,  and  it  accommodates  7,000  additional  volumes.  On  the  library 
exchange  list  are  all  the  states  in  the  Union,  the  territories,  federal  govern- 
ment and  all  universities  and  educational  institutions.  In  the  dome  are  sev- 
eral thousand  volumes,  and  the  accumulation  of  many  years  of  valuable  docu- 
ments and  reports.    The  immense  weight  is  causing  the  dome  to  settle.    Over 
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$\sxxj  per  year  is  expended  for  books  and  sotncdnxs  doable  that  amount 
llie  ny^ney  v,f  the  purchase  of  books  comes  from  the  library  fund,  whkh 
is  kept  up  iff^xi  fees  from  the  office  of  secretarr  of  state  and  the  office  of 
clerk  fA  the  supreme  cr^urt.  no  legislative  appropriation  being  made  for  dut 

The  State  Lihrarj-  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  capitol  building, 
in  Carv/n  Citv. 

STATE   PRIXTIXG  OFFICE. 

The  State  Printing  Office  is  located  at  Carson  City,  in  the  rear  of  the 
capitol,  1/ut  across  the  street.  It  is  built  of  stone  from  the  prison  quarry  and 
cost  $5 .000  to  construct.  The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  the  machiner}*  and 
mechanical  work,  while  the  binders  are  upstairs.  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  Ring  also  has  his  offices  on  the  second  floor.  Xcxt  to 
his  rrxims  is  Ifxrated  the  museum,  donated  to  the  state  bv  the  disbanded 
Sfxriety  of  Pioneers.  E.  D.  Chandler,  in  charge  of  the  government  irriga- 
tion work  at  Cars^^^n,  also  has  rooms  on  this  floor. 

Andrew  Maute  is  superintendent  of  state  printing  and  has  offices  on 
the  ground  floor.  By  him  the  state  printing  office  and  binding  department 
has  l^een  conducted  in  a  most  thorough,  excellent  and  systematic  manner. 
Will  U.  Mackey  is  his  foreman.  The  class  of  work  annually  turned  out  by 
this  department  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  government  or  state  printing  estab- 
lishment in  the  United  States.  Work  is  increasing  constantly.  In  1901-2 
the  total  numl>er  of  copies  turned  out  was  138,133,  a  total  number  of  im- 
pressions of  1,144,924. 

GOVERNMENT   BUILDINGS. 

On  January  5,  1885,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  motion  of  Cassidy,  rules 
were  susi)en(led,  and  the  senate  bill  was  passed,  appropriating  $100,000  for 
a  public  Iniilding  in  Carson.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  select  land  in 
Carson  for  a  site.  C.  M.  Noteware,  Judge  W.  M.  Cary,  S.  C.  Wright,  M. 
Colin  and  Jacob  Kline  were  apix)inted  as  a  commission.  Judge  Cary  was 
elected  as  chairman,  and  then  ensued  a  long  and  bitter  fight  over  the  loca- 
tion. It  was  a  number  of  years  l)efore  the  building  was  completed.  While 
the  fight  was  going  on,  Reno  offered  a  $30,000  block  in  the  center  of  that  city, 
wiiich  quelled  the  fighting  in  Carson.  It  is  a  handsome  block,  and  in  it  are 
located  the  postoffice  and  a  number  of  federal  offices. 

Three  blocks  down  the  street  from  the  postoffice  building  is  located  the 
state  capitol.  a  massive  block  constructed  of  stone  from  the  prison  quarries. 
It  is  surrounded  by  handsome  grounds,  in  which  is  stationed  the  band  stand 
used  by  the  celebrated  Carson  City  Band.  In  the  capitol  are  located  all  of 
tl>e  state  offices  ^and  the  state  library. 
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Shortly  after  the  granting  of  the  appropriation  for  the  pubhc  building 
at  Carson,  a  similar  appropriation  was  made  for  a  public  building  in  Reno. 
The  affair  has  dragged  along  for  a  number  of  years.  Last  year  a  magnificent 
site  was  purchased  on  the  banks  of  the  Truckee  river,  just  below  the  iron 
bridge  and  across  the  stream  from  the  Carnegie  library.  Work  on  the  build- 
ing will  be  commenced  early  this  summer. 

INDIAN    RESERVATION    AND    SCHOOLS. 

There  are  nearly  6,000  Indians  jn  Nevada,  telonging  to  the  Pah-Ute 
(vulgarized  by  the  whites  into  Piute),  Shoshones  and  Washoe  tribes,  the 
Pah-Utes  being  in  the  majority.  The  Shoshones  live  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state,  the  Washoe  in  the  western  part,  near  Carson  City  and 
Reno,  and  the  Pah-Utes  scattered  throughout  the  state,  some  living  in  nearly 
every  valley  and  settlement. 

There  are  four  Indian  reservations  in  Nevada :  The  Western  Shoshone 
reservation  in  the  northern  part  of  Elko  county,  lying  partly  in  Idaho;  it  is 
the  home  of  some  500  Indians  about  equally  divided  between  Shoshones  and 
Pah-Utes.  This  reservation  is  in  charge  of  Superintendent  H.  H.  Miller 
and  a  corps  of  employes.  A  boarding  school  is  maintained  with  an  attend- 
ance of  from  sixty  to  seventy  pupils. 

The  Pyramid  Lake  reservation,  near  Wadsworth,  is  occupied  by  some 
600  Pah-Utes  and  is  in  charge  of  Superintendent  F.  B.  Spriggs.  A  board- 
ing school  is  maintained  with  an  attendance  of  about  sixty. 

The  Walker  River  reservation,  south  of  Virginia  City,  is  the  home  of 
nearly  500  Pah-Utes  and  is  in  charge  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Carson 
training  school.  There  is  a  day  school  there  with  an  attendance  of  about 
thirty.  The  work  of  the  agency  is  in  immediate  charge  of  a  neighboring 
farm. 

The  Moopa  reservation  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  is  a  very 
small  reserve  and  occupied  by  but  very  few  people.  Steps  are  being  taken 
to  establish  a  small  school  there.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  William  Sharp. 
The  Indians  of  Nevada  arc  almost  wholly  self-supporting.  The  only  ones 
getting  any  help  are  a  few  old  people  on  each  reservation  w^ho  are  unable  to 
work,  but  the  w-hole  number  so  helped  will  hardly  aggregate  250  people. 
Many  on  the  reservations  have  their  own  land  on  which  they  produce  hay, 
grain  and  fruit  and  make  a  good  living.  The  men  are  in  demand  as  ranch 
hands,  sheep  shearers  and  vaqueros,  and  they  do  such  good  work  that  em- 
ployers express  their  preference  for  Indians  over  transient  labor.  The  women 
do  domestic  work,  for  which  they  are  the  main  dependence  throughout  the 
state.  The  poorest  class  of  Indians  live  about  the  town,  along  the  railroads 
and  create  a  most  erroneous  impression  of  the  race. 
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The  principal  Indian  school  of  Nevada  is  three  miles  from  Carson  City, 
and  has  an  attendance  of  some  220  pupils.  This  is  a  training  school  with 
departments  for  instruction  in  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  tailoring,  shoemaking, 
sewing,  cooking,  farming  and  all  useful  trades.  Pupils  attend  school  half  of 
each  day  and  are  engaged  in  some  industrial  department  the  other  half,  this 
being  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  as  well  as  for  instruction. 
The  clothing  for  girls,  and  a  large  part  of  that  for  the  boys  is  all  made  in 
the  school.  The  laundry  work,  cooking,  sewing  and  general  work  for  such 
a  number  is  no  small  task. 

The  pupils  print  a  little  monthly  paper  which  is  sent  to  regular  sub- 
scribers as  second-class  matter.  All  the  mechanical  work  is  done  by  the 
pupils  and  much  of  the  literary  work.  The  pupils  of  the  school  are  skilful 
in  all  mechanical  work,  excelling  all  white  children  in  matters  of  art  or  hand 
work.  The  girls  go  out  into  families  and  give  great  satisfaction  in  work  and 
general  conduct.  The  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand  for  servants  froni 
the  school. 

The  Carson  school  has  twenty-two  employes,  including  teachers,  matrons. 
clerks  and  industrial  instructors.  The  efficient  superintendent  is  C.  H.  As- 
bury,  who  has  been  in  charge  since  1903,  and  has  been  in  the  Indian  school 
service  over  twelve  years  in  various  schools  as  teacher  and  superintendent 
The  great  trouble,  in  point  of  education,  has  been  the  failure  to  keep  pupils 
to  fixed  habits  of  industry  and  temperance.  They  leave  in  a  short  time  to  be 
classed  by  the  whites,  in  derision,  as  "educated  Indians."  The  time  is  too 
short  to  educate  anyone,  especially  when  the  starting  point  is  so  low.  The 
prejudice  against  Indians  is  strong  and  the  average  white  refuses  to  see  any 
good  in  them,  thinking  they  should  do  their  drudgery  eternally  and  cheer- 
fully and  any  manifestation  of  independence  is  classed  as  shiftlessness  and 
bad  faith  to  the  whites.  The  Indians  are  becoming  used  to  such  treatment 
and  are  able  to  look  after  their  own  interests.  The  Indians  do  some  basket 
and  l^ead  work. 

A  band  has  l>een  maintained  at  the  Carson  Training  School  for  a  long 
time,  and  several  members  of  last  year  are  to  play  in  an  Indian  band,  selected 
from  throughout  the  country,  at  the  St.  Louis  fair.  The  Indians  are  good 
at  football  and  base1>all  and  wherever  organized  have  held  their  own  against 
all  comers. 

A  point  in  their  favor  is  the  fact  that  Indian  agents  and  superintendents 
are  devoted  to  their  charges.  C.  H.  Asbury,  of  the  Carson  Training  School, 
is  especially  enthusiastic,  and  says  that  considering  the  few  years  the  Indians 
have  been  removed  from  utter  savagry  he  thinks  they  are  doing  wdl  to  dress 
as  citizens,  make  a  livelihood  at  labor  and  compete  with  white  people. 
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/■  CHAPTER   XXIV. 

The  Sons  of  Mars. 

Early  Military  Affairs — The  Secession  Conspiracy — First  Call  to  Arms — 
Action  of  the  Democrats — Raising  and  Forced  Lowering  of  Confederate 
Flag — The  First  Nevada  Volunteers — ^The  Sanitary  Commission  and 
Sack  of  Flour — Paying  the  Wager — Only  Militia  in  State  At  Present — 
All  Forts  Have  Been  Abandoned-^National  and  State  Appropriations 
For  Militia — Roster  of  Officers — Nevada's  Militia  in  Late  War. 

Nearly  the  entire  history  of  the  Militia  is  told  in  the  chapters  on  In- 
dians and  the  warfare  carried  on  by  them.  The  history  of  the  regular  army 
lies  largely  in  that  epoch,  also.  But  the  unwritten  history  of  both  State 
Militia  and  the  regularly  enlisted  rank  and  file  would  make  more  interesting 
reading  than  that  of  the  Indian  wars,  even.  The  great  Civil  war  came  at  a 
time  when  Nevada  was  striving  to  emerge  from  the  condition  of  a  territory 
to  the  dignity  of  a  state,  starting  when  she  was  not  even  a  territory  and  not 
.ended  when  she  was  admitted  as  a  state. 

In  what  was  then  truly  the  outposts  of  civilization,  Nevada,  only  rumors 
of  the  war  were  heard  at  first.  Nothing  wa§  known  save  what  came  through 
the  mails  and  over  the  wires.  Yet  there  were  patriots  and  to  spare.  The 
population  was  composed  of  both  northern  and  southern  men,  and  while  the 
former  were  in  the  majority  the  foreign  element  sympathized  with  the  south. 
The  southerners  were  emtoldened  to  the  extent  of  desiring  a  civil  war  in 
Nevada.  This  led  to  many  demonstrations  of  violence.  The  southerners 
were  still  further  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  military  department  was  in 
charge  of  General  A.  S.  Johnston,  a  native  of  the  south  and  understood  to 
be  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  Confederate  government.  General  Edwin 
Vose  Sumner  suddenly  arrived  in  San  Francisco  and  took  command,  ending 
the  hopes  of  the  southerners  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

It  was  believed  that  there  was  a  secession  conspiracy,  of  from  20,000 
to  30,000  men,  having  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  state  and  territorial 
governments  under  Confederate  authority.  Commissions  of  governors  and 
military  officers,  signed  by  Jefferson  Davis,  were  sent  to  the  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy.     But  all  were  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Federal  government. 

At  this  time  General  W.  C.  Kibbe  was  adjutant  general  of  California. 
He  applied  to  the  United  States  military  authorities,  asking  for  10,000  stand 
of  arms.  The  conspirators,  it  was  said,  had  promised  David  .S.  Terry  that 
he  should  be  governor  of  Nevada.  Many  thought  the  Democrats  were  con- 
cerned in  this  plan,  but  many  were  open  in  expressing  their  loyalty  to  the 
Union  and  others  as  open  in  disavowing  such  loyalty.  So  many  were  there  of 
the  latter  class  that  the  military  authorities  took  a  hand  and  arrested  them, 
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imprisoning  them  in  Fort  Churchill  and  punishing  them  by  making  thera 
carrj'  sacks  of  sand  under  guard  of  Federal  soldiers.  At  that  time  the  gov- 
ernment  took  the  stand  that  every  man  who  was  not  for  the  government  was 
against  it.  Many  southerners  declared  that  whichever  way  their  native  state 
went  they  would  go.  Many  were  Kentuckians,  but  when  their  native  state 
failed  to  go  the  way  they  wanted  her  to  they  still  were  rabid  secessionists. 
The  Democracy  was  helpless  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  especially  so  in  Nevada. 
They  had  no  part  in  the  organization  of  the  territorial  government. 

Naturally  they  wanted  a  party.  On  February  14,  1863,  a  call  for  a 
meeting  was  issued,  signed  by  64  leading  Democrats,  in  Virginia  City.  The 
results  were  doubtful.  Rel>ellious  as  they  were  there  was  only  one  occasion 
when  the  Confederate  flag  was  hoisted.  A  man  by  the  name  of  John  L 
Newman  hoisted  it  in  Virginia  City,  over  his  store,  corner  of  Sutton  avenue 
and  A  street.  He,  with  a  crowd  of  southerners,  stood  around  to  protect  it 
Immediately,  R.  M.  Waterhouse,  the  partner  0/  Newman,  hoisted  the  Unitw 
flag  at  the  other  end  of  the  building  and,  pistol  in  hand,  defied  the  whole 
southern  Confederacy,  and  said  he  would  kill  anyone  who  made  a  move  to 
take  it  down.  Feeling  ran  high,  but  the  southerners  had  to  yield  and  run 
down  their  flag.  The  secessionists  were  told  that  death  would  be  the  portion 
of  anyone  attempting  to  again  raise  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy.  And  they 
heeded  the  warning.  Later,  they  organized  the  "Golden  Circle''  to  further 
the  Confederate  cause.  To  counteract  this  the  Unionists  organized  the 
"Union  League.''    Both  orders  were  branches  of  those  orders  in  the  east. 

THE   VOLUNTEERS. 

While  California  commenced  the  organization  of  four  regpments  in 
i8()i,  it  was  the  spring  of  1862  before  a  recruiting  office  was  opened  in  Ne- 
vada, the  first  one  being  in  Virginia  City.  Lieutenant  Soaper,  the  officer  in 
charge,  as  was  the  custom  then,  secured  two  drummer  boys  and  a  flag  bearer 
and  started  through  the  streets  to  announce  the  opening  of  the  office.  A 
southerner  rushed  towards  them  and  destroyed  one  drum,  and  had  started  on 
the  other  when  he  was  knocked  down  by  the  flag  bearer,  Lieutenant  J.  H. 
Matthewson.  Unionists  came  to  his  aid.  Jack  Williams  acting  as  dnmimer. 
a  great  procession  of  Union  men  was  formed.  The  company  marched  to  the 
city  hall,  w^here  an  enthusiastic  Union  meeting  was  held.  Nevada  gave  75 
volunteers  to  California  before  she  received  permission  to  raise  companies  of 
her  own.  In  1862  the  Third  Regiment  of  California  Volunteers  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  P.  E.  Connor  took  possession  of  the  United  States  posts 
in  Nevada. 

In  the  spring  of  1863  Nevada  received  permission  to  raise  a  battalion 
of  cavalry.     J.  H.  Matthewson,  afterwards  lieutenant,  opened  a  recruiting 
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office  at  Gold  Hill,  he  being  the  first  officer  mustered  into  service,  with  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant  of  Company  B,  Nevada  Territory  Cavalry  Volun- 
teers, N.  Baldwin  being  captain.  At  this  time  a  company  was  recruited  at 
Silver  City,  Company  A,  Captain  E.  B.  Zabriskie. 

The  two  companies  were  mustered  into  service  and  marched  to  Salt 
Lake,  in  1864.  Zabriskie  declined  promotion  and  Baldwin  was  promoted 
to  major  of  the  battalion  and  placed  in  command  of  Fort  Bridger.  Four 
more  companies  were  added  to  this  battalion ;  Company  C,  recruited  through- 
out the  state,  H.  Dalton,  captain;  Company  D,  recruited  in  Gold  Hill,  Milo 
George,  captain;  Company  E,  recruited  in  Genoa,  Carson  and  Silver  City, 
Robert  Lyon,  captain;  Company  F,  recruited  in  Aurora,  J.  W.  Calder,  cap- 
tain. There  were  also  1,000  men  in  six  infantry  companies,  under  captains 
A.  J.  Close,  M.  R.  Hasset,  G.  A.  Thurston,  Wallace,  A.  B.  Kelly  and  Lieu- 
tenant W.  G.  Seamonds.  They  were  stationed  at  various  places  in  Nevada 
territory  and  Utah. 

SANITARY    COMMISSION    AND    FLOUR. 

When  the  members  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  came  to  the  Pacific 
coast  to  collect  money  and  secure  assistance  wherever  possible,  they  were 
surprised  at  the  amount  subscribed.  Many  who  could  not  go  to  the  front 
sent  their  fortunes.  Of  the  $4,800,000  raised  by  the  Commission  over 
one-fourth  came  from  the  Pacific  coast.  Douglas  county  gave  $2,975;  Es- 
meralda, $10,080;  Lander,  $10,650;  Lyon,  $13,830;  Ormsby,  $13,600; 
Storey,  $109,760.07;  Washoe,  $2,686;  a  total  of  $163,581.07.  Churchill. 
Humboldt  and  Nye  counties  gave  largely,  but  no  record  was  kept  of  their 
contributions. 

At  Austin,  in  April,  1864,  there  was  a  city  election.    The  candidates  for 
mayor  were:  Charles  Holbrook,  a  Republican  and  a  hardware  merchant,  and 
Colonel  David  E.  Buel,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  townsite,  and  a  Demo- 
crat. Excitement  ran  high  over  these  two;  Dr.  H.   S.  Herrick,  an  ardent 
Republican,  then  in  the  Internal  Revenue  service,  discussed  the  status  of 
affairs  heatedly  with  R.  G.  Gridley,  a  grocer.    Gridley  urged  Herrick  to  bet 
on  the  election.     A  wager  was  finally  made,  the  stake  a  sack  of  flour,  fifty 
pounds;  if  Buel  was  elected  Herrick  should  purchase  it  and  carry  it  from 
western  Austin  to  Gridley's  store,  about  a  mile.    If  Mr.  Holbrook  was  elected 
Gridley  was  to  carry  a  sack  of  flour  from  his  store  to  Herrick  in  western 
Austin.    A  band  was  to  accompany  the  carrier  of  the  flour,  if  Herrick,  play- 
ing "Dixie,"  and  if  Gridley,  "John  Brown's  Body  Lies  Mouldering."     The 
Republican  candidate  was  elected  the  next  day,  and  Dr.  Herrick  appeared  at 
Gridley's  store  demanding  the  wager.     Dr.  Herrick  decorated  the  sack  with 
small  Union  flags  and  the  procession  set  forth,  Herrick  carrying  Gridley's 
coat. 
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The  pr-.ces-i'.n  ^\a^  hea^Ie*!  Ia-  the  Au>tin  Brass  Band,  the  newly  electee! 
c:tv  r.— cer>.  •  n  h  r^'ack.  Dr.  Herrick,  then  Gridlev;  Gridle\''s  son  marched 
hy  him.  carrxir.s^  a  \\\z.  a'.«I  a  man  f«.!!«i\ved  them  canning  a  broom,  the 
:r.-:gTva  ••£  I  )er!>  Kr^acy.  ilra^^ei!  in  m«  iiniing.  A  large  throng  of  citizen?, 
camins:  fanner^,  etc..  f«'!'-\\ei!.  am«.ng  ihem  a  man  with  a  sponge.  When 
the  p!ace  «»f  dentinal :•  n  \\a>  reache<l.  the  sack  was  delivered,  the  sponge 
\va<  t*»5>eil  up  in  t«ken  •  f  surren'ler,  and  the  bni<im  placed  away  in  token 
i\  sii?imi<^i"n.  A}*]»r«  pr-ate  M)eeche<  were  ma<Ie.  and  the  hilarity  and  joy 
wa**  great.  Dr.  Herrick  ii-  !:ate<l  the  fl«.nr  to  the  Sanitary  Commission.  It 
was  ti»  \y^  v'lil  at  aucti'»:i.     Then  er>i!e«l  a  scene  not  stx)n  forgotten. 

A  stand  waserecie!  \\\  fr«.nt  •»f  Mavnr  Holhr«K>k's  store,  and  T.  B.  \Va<le, 
former  mavor  of  Placers  i'!e.  Calif*  niia,  ann^mnced  as  the  auctioneer.  Music 
by  the  |jan«J  and  a  few  -^^peeches  warmerl  the  bidders  up.  Republicans  and 
Demr»crats  strove  to  i.iiil>id  e-^ch  i»thcr,  all  anxious  to  show  their  sympathy 
for  the  Ijiiys  at  the  fn^nt.  Buel.  the  <lefeated  candidate,  offered  a  certificate 
of  indebteflne^s  of  Si,  115  from  the  Indian  Department,  but  ready  cash  was 
demanded.  Mining  st^nrks.  mines,  town  lots,  were  all  offeretl.  A  Unionist 
bid  $350  and  aske<l  to  go  to  his  home  to  get  the  coin,  but  was  refused  and  the 
sack  given  to  M.  J.  Xoyc^  f«ir  the  same  amoinit.  He  presented  it  to  tlie 
Commission  tr»  l)e  aiicti^'ued  again.  Everyone  enjoyed  the  bidding,  and  the 
flour  was  s^ild  and  resrdd.  individuals  purchasing  it  and  later  joining  with 
others  of  their  party  to  buy  it  again.  Gridley's  firm  bid  $200,  and  the  mer- 
chants united  and  bid  S300:  lodges  bid,  the  Masons  bidding  $113.50,  and  the 
attaches  of  the  Reese  River  Rcziillc,  $100,  until  $4,549  in  gold,  or  $6,000  in 
currency  was  realized.  Accounts  of  the  affair  were  widely  published,  and 
then  copied  throughout  the  United  States.  Photographs  of  Gridley  and  the 
sack  found  an  immense  sale,  and  the  city  of  Austin  adopted  as  a  seal  and 
coat  of  arms  a  representation  of  the  sack. 

Mr.  Gridley  then  determined  to  travel  with  the  precious  sack  of  flour, 
repeating  the  sales,  paying  his  own  expenses.  He  left  his  store  and  starter! 
out  in  May.  When  the  procession  started  in  Virginia  City,  Mark  Twain 
accompanied  it  and  Tom  Fitch  made  a  speech.  At  a  previous  gathering 
there  he  realized  $580.  But  this  second  sale  was  held  in  Gold  Hill  and 
$6,062.50  realized.  The  procession  went  to  Silver  City  where  $895  was 
bid;  then  to  Dayton,  where  $1,200  was  bid;  then  back  to  Gold  Hill,  where 
$1,200  more  was  bid;  then  to  Virginia  City.  Here  $12,025  ^^'^^  '^^^J'  '"  ^''' 
$25,042  in  gold,  or  $40,000  in  United  States  currency. 

From  Nevada  Gridley  went  through  the  principal  cities  of  California 
realizing  about  $174,000  for  tlie  Sanitary  fund.  He  w^ent  east  then,  realizing 
large  sums.  A  peculiar  thing  w^as  that  the  sack  of  flour  changed  Gridley  from 
a  rabid  secessionist  to  an  ardent  Unionist.     In  a  year  he  returned  to  Austin, 
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ill  and  badly  in  debt.  His  business  had  gone  to  pieces  in  his  absence.  He 
went  to  Stockton,  California,  where  he  died  in  1881,  and  where  he  rests  with- 
out even  a  wooden  headstone  to  mark  his  grave.  A  poor  recompense  for 
loyalty. 

The  sack  of  flour  had  brought  about  a  change  of  feeling  in  Nevada. 
Men  realized  that  they  could  feel  differently  about  the  war  and  still  be  friends. 

DEATH   OF  LINCOLN. 

The  feeling  over  the  death  of  Lincoln  was  intense,  every  town  and 
city,  every  worthy  residence  in  Nevada,  was  drai>ed  in  deep  mourning.  On 
the  day  of  his  interment,  April  19,  1865,  public  services  followed  those  in  the 
east  as  closely  as  possible.  All  places  of  business  closed  for  the  day.  And 
it  seemed  that  with  the  burial  of  the  martyr  were  buried  all  partisan  animosi- 
ties in  Nevada. 

Few  but  sorrowed  for  the  great  dead.  One  man,  who  remarked  at  Gold 
Hill  that :  "It\s  a  pity  he  was  not  killed  years  ago,''  was  arrested  and  sen- 
tenced to  receive  thirty  lashes  on  the  bare  back;  when  ten  had  been  given  the 
sentence  was  commuted  to  carrying  the  Union  flag  from  Gold  Hill  to  Vir- 
ginia City,  a  card  on  his  back  reading:  "A  traitor  to  his  country."  On  the 
way  he  was  arrested  by  the  provost  guard  and  imprisoned. 

MEXICAN    WAR   VETERANS. 

On  January  12,  1877,  the  Mexican  War  Veteran  Association  was  organ- 
ized for  the  state  of  Nevada  in  Carson  City.  It  flourished  for  years,  but 
few  of  the  old  guard  are  left.  W.  F.  Stewart  was  its  first  president  and 
A.  D.  Treadway  first  vice  president;  W.  Garrard  was  corresponding  secre- 
tary, and  E.  B.  Zabriskie,  recording  secretary.  The  Association  started  with 
fifty-two  meml)ers,  many  prominent  men. 

THE  SPANISH   WAR. 

Nowhere  in  the  United  States  was  there  more  intense  feeling  over  the 
Maine  incident  than  in  Nevada.  It  seeme<:l  as  if  the  whole  state  wanted  to 
march  to  the  scene  of  action  en  masse.  There  were  meetings  and  parades 
and  enthusiasm  ran  high.  Delay  after  delay  did  not  dampen  the  patriotic 
ardor.  Men  enlisted,  and  while  many  did  not  get  to  the  front,  only  as  far 
as  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  some  went  only  as  far  as  Carson,  it  was  their 
great  misfortune,  not  their  fault. 

The  bravery  of  the  Nevada  patriots  is  on  record  and  is  an  enviable  one, 
Nevada  furnished  600  men  to  the  United  States  War  Department,  as  follows : 

Troop  A,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  V.,  Captain  F.  Linscott  commanding. 

Troop  M,  Second  Regimental  Cavalry,  U.  S.  V.,  Captain  W.  L.  Cox 
commanding. 
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G>IoneI  Torrey's  Rough  Riders. 

First  Nevada  Battalion  Infantry,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  426  men  commanded 
as  follows: 

Company  A,  Captain  Charles  H.  Colbum ;  Company  B,  Captain  W.  G. 
Sanders ;  Company  C,  Captain  C.  H.  Stoddard ;  Company  D,  Captain  W.  C. 
Carney. 

Troop  A  succeeded  in  reaching  the  seat  of  war  and  served  one  year  in 
the  Philippines. 

Troop  M  reached  Jacksonville,  Florida,  enroute  to  Cuba  with  the  Rough 
Riders, 

The  First  Battalion  of  Infantry  remained  at  Carson  City,  in  camp,  abcnit 
four  months.  It  was  mustered  out,  to  the  deep  disappointment  of  the  boj's 
at  that  time,  not  having  been  called  into  active  service. 

THE  STATE  MILITIA. 

The  present  strength  of  the  National  Guard  of  Nevada  is  140,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief and  staff  numbering  5;  Company  A,  Infantry,  stationed  at 
Virginia  City,  70:  Company  B,  Infantr)%  stationed  at  Virginia  City,  61;  both 
companies  having  eight  commissioned  officers. 

ROSTER  OF  OFFICERS,   I904. 

Commander-in-Chief — Governor  John  Sparks,  Carson  City. 

Brigadier-General — Lieutenant-Governor  Lem  Allen,  Adjutant-General, 
Ex-Officio  Quartermaster,  etc.,  Carson  City. 

Paymaster-General — Colonel  J.  A.  Conboie,  Virginia  City. 

Surgeon-General — Colonel  S.  L.  Lee,  Carson  City. 

Chief-Engineer — Colonel  Joseph   Marzen,  Lovelocks. 

Advocate-General — Colonel  James  H.  Kinkead,  Virginia  City. 

A.  D.  C.'s — Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  L.  Wildes,  Virginia  City;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Frank  Golden,  Reno:  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  L.  Cox,  Reno. 

Colonel  and  Assistant  Adjutant-General — S.  H.  Day,  Carson  City. 

Company  A. 

Captain — D.  M.  Ryan,  Virginia  City. 

First  Lieutenant — Henry  Conrad,  Virginia  City. 

Second  Lieutenant — Melville  E.  Lamb,  Virginia  City. 

Company  B. 

Captain — George  D.  Pyne,  Virginia  City. 

First  Lieutenant — James  Mahoney,  Virginia  City. 

Second  Lieutenant — George  E.  Wren,  Virginia  City. 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 

As  there  has  never  been  made  any  requisition  on  either  government  or 
state  for  any  property  for  use  of  the  National  Guard,  since  early  in  1898, 
there  is  left  of  the  national  appropriation  over  $18,000.  The  legislature  of 
1 901  appropriated  $600  for  the  Guard,  all  of  which  was  spent. 

LAST  OF  INDIAN   FIGHTERS. 

In  1880  the  bodies  of  the  soldiers  buried  at  Fort  Churchill  were  re- 
moved  to  Carson  City.  Only  two  could  be  identified,  Major  Ormsby  and 
Major  McDermit;  the  little  son  of  the  latter  was  buried  with  him. 
The  headstones  of  all  other  graves  had  rotted  away.  The  bodies  were  in- 
terred with  great  ceremony,  on  February  i8th:  public  services  and  military 
ceremonies  were  used.*  There  were  fifty  bodies.  In  1885  the  body  of  the 
hero,  Major  Ormsby,  and  his  wife  were  taken  from  Carson  to  Oakland  by  his 
son-in-law,  A.  Donnell. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  Bench  and  Bar  of  Nevada. 

The  Lawyers  Came  With  First  Emigrants — Early  Litigation — First  Case  in 
Utah  Territory,  Now  Nevada — First  Session  of  Probate  Court  in  Car- 
son County — First  Criminal  Case — First  Admission  to  Bar — U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Court — Admission  of  Attorneys — First  Grand  Jury — First  In- 
dictment— Nevada  Territory  Judiciary. 

It  is  often  asserted  by  Nevadans  that  they  were  never  without  lawyers, 
for  they  came  with  the  first  emigrants.  For  a  year  or  two  there  was  nothing 
for  them  to  do.  In  1853,  when  E.  L.  Barnard  was  acting  as  justice  of 
the  peace,  the  first  case  was  brought  before  him  on  March  14th,  John  Reese 
suing  Woodward  and  Company  for  $675. 

Two  days  later  the  first  probate  court  in  and  for  Carson  county,  Utah 
territory,  was  held  by  Orson  Hyde,  probate  judge,  where  Genoa  now  stands. 
The  county  had  been  organized,  and  the  territory  was  an  immense  one  for  one 
judge  to  cover.  It  was  really  little  more  than  a  court  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  In  October,  1855,  the  first  case  was  heard,  J.  Mclntyre  vs.  A.  A. 
Knouse,  an  action  to  recover  $187.75.  The  court  found  for  the  defendant, 
taxing  him  with  costs  of  suit. 

The  first  criminal  case  was  that  of  a  negro,  Thacker,  who  had  openly 
threatened  A.  B.  Wyckoff  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Rose.  He  was  arrested,  fined 
the  costs  of  the  suit,  $50,  and  advised  to  go  over  the  mountains. 
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Dr.  Charles  D.  Daggett  and  Solomon  C.  Perren  were  the  first  attonicys 
admitted  to  the  bar,  on  November  2,  1855. 

UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT. 

In  1856  Judge  Drummond  came  from  Salt  Lake  to  Carson  Valley  with 
one  hundred  families.  His  first  grand  jury  had  no  Mormons,  but  at  the  ex- 
piration of  nine  days  he  expelled  seven,  replacing  them  with  Mormons.  The 
court  met  in  Mott's  bam  at  Mottsville  and  the  grand  jury  met  in  Mott's 
house  in  the  cool  mornings  and  in  a  blacksmith's  shop  in  the  afternoon.  The 
jury  found  one  true  bill  against  two  parties,  one  E.  Lamb,  for  stealing  two 
horses.  Lamb  immediately  made  his  escape.  Later  Judge  Drummond  threat- 
ened to  "iron"  the  jury,  but  failed  to  do  so.  In  six  weeks  the  judge  left 
Mottsville  forever,  going  to  California.  Judge  Cradelbaugh  succeeded  him. 
convening  court  at  Genoa  on  September  5,  1859.  On  the  loth  of  October 
following,  C.  H.  Bryan,  R.  Anderson,  G.  D.  Hall,  J.  J.  Musser,  W.  H.  Bruin- 
field  and  W.  Stewart  were  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  territory. 

FIRST  INDICTMENT  FOR  MURDER. 

On  the  2 1  St  of  the  same  month  the  first  indictment  for  murder,  against 
William  Sides  for  homicide,  committed  at  Gold  Hill,  was  found.  Two  in- 
dictments were  found  for  lewdness,  one  for  adultery,  and  one  for  robbery. 
Altogether  that  year  five  bills  for  lewdness,  one  for  adultery,  one  for  rob- 
bery, six  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  three  for  murder,  and  one  for  felony, 
were  found  by  the  grand  jury.  In  i860  three  indictments  for  murder  are 
recorded,  but  these  indictments  must  have  been  without  merit  as  none  were 
prosecuted.  In  October,  i860,  Judge  Cradelbaugh  was  succeeded  by  Judge 
R.  B.  Flaniken.  The  latter  was  accompanied  by  United  States  Marshal 
Henry  Grice.    Judge  Flaniken  held  court  in  Carson  City  until  its  close. 

JUDICIARY  OF  NEVADA  TERRITORY. 

When  the  new  territory  of  Nevada  was  organized  in  1861,  Governor 
James  W.  Nye,  on  July  17th,  divided  the  territory  into  three  judicial  dis- 
tricts as  follows : 

First  Judicial  District — The  county  of  Carson,  including  all  that  por- 
tion of  Nevada  lying  west  of  the  11 8th  degree  of  longitude,  west  from 
Greenwich;  Gordon  N.  Mott,  judge. 

Second  Judicial  District — All  that  portion  of  the  territory  lying  be- 
tween the  ir7th  and  ii8th  degrees  of  longitude;  George  Turner,  judge. 

Third  Judicial  District — All  that  portion  of  the  territory  lying  east  of 
the  117th  degree  of  longitude;  Horatio  M.  Jones,  judge. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Nevada  judicial  history,  entirely  discon- 
nected from  the  influence  of  the  Mormon  church,  in  Utah,     However,  Judge 
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Cradelbaugh  established  a  national  reputation  by  firmly  opposing  the  Mormon 
powers  during  his  administration. 

MINING  LITIGATION. 

The  first  district  court  was  held  principally  in  Virginia  City,  and  the 
litigation  was'  nearly  all  over  mining  properties.  A  sort  of  common  law, 
customary  in  mining  districts,  largely  determined  the  questions  involved. 
The  best  lawyers  of  the  California  bar  participated  in  these  cases.  The  trials 
were  always  marked  by  great  excitement,  and  the  stock  lists  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Virginia  City  rose  and  fell  with  judicial  rulings.  Perjury  and 
bribery  were  rampant,  and  even  the  judges  did  not  escape  suspicion  but 
were  openly  charged  with  being  corrupt.  The  peculiar  conformation  of  the 
Comstock  gave  rise  to  two  theories  "the  one  ledge"  and  "two  ledge." 

In  1863  Jw^'g^  Mott  resigned,  and  Hon.  J.  W.  North,  first  surveyor- 
general  of  Nevada,  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
He  was  an  honorable  man  of  unexceptional  character,  but  the  attacks  on  him 
by  attorneys  and  litigants  were  as  fierce  as  they  had  been  upon  his  prede- 
cessor. Hon.  W.  M.  Stewart  was  especially  savage  in  his  charges  of  corrupt 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Judge  North.  The  result  was  a  lawsuit  for  libel, 
which  was  tried  in  1865,  and  Judge  North  was  exonerated  and  all  accusations 
against  him  declared  to  be  without  basis  of  fact.  Judge  North  resigned  in 
October,  1864.  The  appointment  of  North's  successor  was  never  made  by 
the  president,  as  the  constitution  of  Nevada  was  adopted  in  September  of 
that  year.  At  the  general  election  of  the  November  following,  the  following 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  were  elected :  Hon.  James  F.  Lewis,  of  Washoe 
county;  Hon.  H.  O.  Beatty,  of  Virginia  City;  Hon.  C.  M.  Brosman,  of  Vir- 
ginia City.  Lots  were  drawn  according  to  the  state  constitutional  provision, 
and  Judge  Lewis  became  first  chief  justice,  having  drawn  the  short  term  of 
two  years;  Judge  Beatty  drew  the  term  of  four  years,  and  Judge  Brosman 
drew  the  term  of  six  years.  Judge  Brosman  died  April  21,  1867,  and  Hon. 
J.  N.  Johnson  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  remaining  upon  the  bench 
until  January,  187 1. 

JUDICIAL  DISTRICTS  OF    NEVADA. 

In  1864  there  were  nine  judicial  districts :  First  district — Storey  county ; 
second  district — Ormsby  county;  third  district — Lyon  county;  fourth  district 
— Washoe  county;  fifth  district — Nye  and  Churchill  counties;  sixth  district 
— Humboldt  county;  seventh  district — Lander  county;  eighth  district — 
Douglas  county ;  ninth  district — Esmeralda  county.  The  first  district  was  or- 
ganized to  allow  for  the  election  of  three  judges  with  equal  powers  and 
jurisdiction  so  that  the  accumulated,  unfinished  business  might  be  rapidly 
finished.    Hon.  R.  S.  Mesick,  Hon.  Richard  Rising  and  Hon.  Caleb  Burbank 
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were  elected  to  fill  those  three  positions.  The  next  legislature  provided  that 
but  one  judge  should  be  elected  in  1866,  and  Judge  Rising  was  re-elected. 
The  other  district  judges  elected  at  the  first  election  were :  S.  H.  Wrijht, 
W.  Haydon,  S.  M.  Baker,  E.  F.  Dunn,  W.  H.  Beatty,  D.  Virgin  and  S.  H. 
Chase.  Some  of  them  had  not  been  trained  to  the  law  and  the  district  courts 
had  almost  entirely  original  jurisdiction. 

Since  the  first   organization   many  changes  have   been   made  until   in 
1881  the  state  had  but  seven  judicial  districts,  and  in  1904  but  five. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

Secret  Orders  In  Nevada. 

Masons  First  To  Institute  Lodge  In  Nevada — The  Order  Very  Strong  In 
Nevada  To-day — First  Lodge  Under  Nevada  Jurisdiction — Losses  by 
Fires — Subordinate  Lodges — Commanderies — General  Grand  Chapter — 
Grand  Lodge  F.  and  A.  M. — The  Order  Strongest  in  Nevada  in  1903 — 
Location  of  Lodges  and  Officers — The  Grand  Lodge — Grand  I-odgc 
Royal  Arch  Masons — Other  Masonic  Bodies — ^The  Elastern  Star. 

As  the  Ancient  Order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  is  the  oldest  secret 
organization  in  the  world,  it  was  fitting  that  it  should  be  the  first  secret  organ- 
ization instituted  in  Nevada.  It  was  to  Carson  City  the  honor  was  given, 
and  the  lodge  was  named  for  that  city.  Previous  to  the  organizing  of  this 
lodge  Masons  had  gone  to  California  to  attend  lodge  whenever  possible. 

Many  Masons,  banded  in  companies  before  leaving  the  east,  had  applied 
for  dispensations  to  open  lodges  in  the  west,  wherever  they  might  make 
their  homes.  The  first  funeral  ever  held  in  the  west  took  place  in  California 
in  1849.  The  body  of  a  man  was  found  floating  in  the  San  Francisco  bay. 
On  his  body  was  only  one  mark — the  silver  mark  of  a  Mark  Master,  bearing 
the  initials  of  his  name.  No  other  clue  was  there,  but  the  Masons  took  the 
body  to  prepare  for  the  grave,  and  soon  found  other  tattooing  besides  the  silver 
mark.  His  body  was  covered  with  Masonic  emblems,  beautifully  executetl, 
in  all  the  appropriate  colors.  It  must  have  taken  years  to  do  the  work  and  a 
vast  expenditure  of  money  have  been  required.  Over  his  heart  was  the  Pot 
of  Incense  and  on  his  breast  the  Lights  of  Masonry.  On  his  right  arm  were 
the  plumb,  the  level  and  the  square  of  the  Fellow  Craft,  and  on  his  left  the 
emblems  of  Entered  Apprentice — the  Holy  Bible,  the  square,  the  compass, 
twenty-four  gauge  and  the  common  gavel.  In  addition  to  these  were  the 
Mosaic  pavement,  King  Solomon's  Temple,  the  tassel  which  surrounds  it 
and  the  blazing  star  in  the  center.    On  the  right  arm  was  also  the  Five  Orders 
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of  Architecture,  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite.  On  the 
other  parts  of  his  body  were  the  trowel,  all  the  tools  of  Operative  Masonry 
and  the  emblems  of  the  Master  Mason  D^ree,  the  bee  hive,  the  Tyler's  sword. 
guarding  the  book  of  constitutions,  the  sword  pointing  to  the  naked  heart, 
the  all-seeing  eye,  the  ark  and  anchor;  the  hour-glass  and  the  forty-seventh 
problem  of  Euclid  were  there,  with  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  and  comet;  on 
one  portion  of  his  body  were  the  three  steps,  emblematical  of  youth,  man- 
hood and  old  age.  The  work  was  something  marvelous.  The  broken  column 
upon  which  rests  the  book  of  constitutions  was  a  masterpiece.  Reclining 
against  it  was  the  weeping  virgin,  holding  in  her  left  hand  the  Pot  of  In- 
cense, in  the  right  the  sprig  of  acacia,  emblems  of  a  pure  heart  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  Winged  Time  stood  beneath  her,  his  scythe  by  his 
side,  his  hand  resting  on  the  maiden's  head. 

Masons  came  from  far  and  near  to  sec  the  body.  Never  before  nor  since 
has  such  a  work  of  Masonry  been  seen.  The  identity  of  the  man  was  never 
known,  but  every  Mason  in  the  vicinity,  and  among  them  many  Nevadans  of 
to-day,  attended  the  funeral,  and  the  Grand  Honors  were  given  to  the  stranger 
unknown. 

Thirteen  years  after  this  the  first  lodge  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Sierras  was  established,  Carson  Lodge  No.  151.  In  February,  1862, 
a  dispensation  was  granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  California,  the  petitioners 
being  Henry  Grice,  Abraham  Curry,  Phillip  Stoner,  R.  B.  Ellis,  F.  A.  Tritle, 
F.  W.  Peters,  J.  W.  Wayman,  W.  C.  Phillips,  Seymour  Pixley,  D.  L.  Britton, 
Herman  Armer,  Wellington  Stewart,  W.  B.  King,  and  H.  F.  Rice. 

Until  May  15  the  lodge  worked  under  this  dispensation,  when  a  charter 
was  granted,  and  they  had  legal  Masonic  existence,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  California.  The  first  officers  were  Marcus  D.  Lar- 
rowe.  Worshipful  Master;  Edward  J.  Smith,  Senior  Warden,  and  Henry 
Rice,  Junior  Warden.  At  the  second  meeting  ten  were  initiated,  and  the  order 
grew  wonderfully,  until  in  January,  1865,  when  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  was  created,  new  charters  were  ordered  with  new  numbers 
for  the  lodges  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  Carson  Lodge  No.  i,  replaced 
Carson  City  Lodge  No.  154,  of  California.  Its  membership  then  was  50,  and 
in  1877  it  was  138,  but  from  that  time  it  gradually  decreased.  Its  earliest 
Past  Masters  were:  Marcus  D.  Larrowe,  Henry  G.  Blasdel,  Charles  Mar- 
tin, Jacob  Tobriner,  B.  F.  Foster,  H.  A.  Mason,  Benjamin  Edson,  R.  W. 
BoUen,  H.  I.  Bickner. 

The  second  Masonic  Lodge  was  organized  on  July  26,  1862,  under  dis- 
pensation from  California,  receiving  its  charter  on  May  of  the  following  year. 
It  was  given  the  name  of  Washoe  Lodge,  George  W.  Brown  being  Worship- 
ful Master,  R.  R.  Johnson,  Senior  Warden,  and  T.  B.  Prince,  Junior  Warden, 
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under  the  charter ;  under  dispensation  the  officers  were:  D.  J.  Gloyd,  Worship- 
ful Master,  P.  E.  Shannon,  Senior  Warden,  and  R.  R.  Johnson,  Junior 
Warden.  When  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Nevada  was  organized,  Washoe  Lodge 
severed,  of  course,  its  connection  with  the  Cahfornia  Grand  Lodge.  It  started 
with  nineteen  inenil^ers  as  Washoe  City  was  just  commencing;  it  had  58  mem- 
bers in  1868,  but  gradually  members  left,  until  very  few  remained.  Tlie 
Washoe  lodge  was  better  off  than  the  Carson  lodge,  for  it  owned  its  owni 
hall,  furniture  and  regalia,  while  the  former  had  no  temple.  Among  the  Past 
Worshipful  Masters  were:  W.  Foote,  C.  N.  Harris,  G.  Robinson,  C.  F. 
Wooten. 

In  1863  a  numl:)er  of  lodges  received  dispensations  from  California.  On 
January  15,  Virginia  Lodge  No.  162  was  organized,  receiving  its  charter  in 
May,  1863.  The  officers  were:  W.  H.  Howard,  Worshipful  Master:  J.  De- 
Bell,  Senior  Warden ;  J.  S.  Kelley,  Junior  Warden :  when  it  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Nevada  Grand  Lcxlge  it  had  over  100  memljers,  and  in 
1878,  when  Virginia  City  was  in  its  glory,  it  had  213  meml^ers.  S(x>n  after  it 
commenced  to  decline,  going  down  by  degrees.  It  was  known  under  Nevada 
jurisdiction  as  Virginia  Lodge  No.  3.  In  charity  this  lodge  spent  over 
$T 2,000.  In  the  great  fire  which  swept  Virginia  City  in  1875  every  thing 
the  lodge  possessed  was  lost;  a  few  things  were  saved,  among  them  the 
jewels;  when  the  second  fire  came,  the  lodge  was  meeting  in  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall;  after  this  fire  the  jewels  were  dug  out  of  the  ruins,  only  one  jewel  be- 
ing missing.  They  were  made  of  Ophir  gold  and  presented  to  the  lodge  by 
Colonel  W.  H.  Howard.  Their  cost  was  over  $500.  Past  Masters  were 
W.  H.  Howard,  Albert  Hires,  J.  C.  Currie,  M.  J.  Henley,  J.  H.  Dyer,  W. 
McMillian. 

Silver  City  had  the  fourth  lodge,  organized  under  California,  Mardi 
20,  1863.  Its  charter  was  received  the  following  May.  Its  officers  were 
J.  C.  Currie,  Worshipful  Master;  M.  J.  Henley,  Senior  Warden;  W.  B. 
Hickok,  Junior  Warden.  It  started  with  34  members,  had  76  in  1878,  and 
then  commenced  like  all  the  secret  orders  to  decline.  At  first  it  was  Silver  City 
Lodge  No.  163,  changing  under  Nevada  to  Amity  Lodge  No.  4.  Its  Past 
Masters  had  among  them :  Charles  D.  McDuffie,  James  McGinnis,  Harvey 
Randall,  Isaac  Haas,  W.  F.  Frame. 

Gold  Hill  was  the  home  of  the  fifth  lodge,  organized  under  dispensa- 
tion, receiving  its  charter  October  13,  1864,  working  under  dispensation 
from  July  nth  of  the  previous  year.  It  was  first  Silver  Star  Lodge  No.  165. 
changing  under  Nevada  in  1865  to  Silver  Star  Lodge  No.  5.  It  commenced 
with  13  members,  and  in  1880  had  177.  Then  with  the  others  it  starteti 
losing  ground.     Among  its  Past  Masters  were:     S.  W.  Chubbuck,  J.  Mc- 
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Allister,  L.  C.  Wiggans,  A.  Gillispie,  W.  D.  Sutherlin,  W.  B.  Wheeler,  A. 
Ingrund,  D.  Thoburn,  J.  H.  Hnbbs. 

Esmeralda  Lodge  No.  170  was  organized  under  dispensation  in  Septem- 
ber, 1863,  receiving  its  charter  October  15th  following.  Its  first  officers  were 
J.  H.  Richardson,  Worshipful  Master;  J.  L.  Carter,  Senior  Warden;  A.  A. 
Green,  Junior  Warden.  In  1864  it  had  64  members,  changing  its  name  in 
1865  to  Esmeralda  Lodge  No.  6.  It  went  down  until  in  1881  it  had  less  than 
30  members.  Among  the  Past  Masters  were:  M.  A.  Murphy,  J.  Neidy, 
F.  Neal,  D.  J.  Lewis. 

Escurial  Lodge  No.  171  worked  under  dispensation  from  January, 
1864,  until  Octol)er  13,  following,  when  it  received  its  charter;  its  first  officers 
were:  G.  W.  Hopkins,  Worshipful  Master;  W.  A.  M.  Van  Bokkelen,  Senior 
Warden:  C.  Walker,  Junior  Warden.  When  it  came  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Nevada  it  was  known  as  EvScurial  Lodge  No.  7,  and  had  42  meml^ers.  In 
1869  it  had  154  members,  declining  with  all  secret  orders  from  that  year. 
Past  Masters  were:  S.  Owen,  R.  H.  Taylor,  G.  W.  Hopkins,  H.  A.  Gaston, 
Henry  Rolfe. 

Lander  Lodge  No.  172  was  the  last  lodge  in  Nevada  organized  under 
dispensation  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  California.  It  received  .its  dispensa- 
tion March  25,  1864,  with  a  full  set  of  officers,  I.  A.  Titus,  W.  M. ;  A.  D. 
Rock,  S.  W. :  G.  W.  Terrill,  J.  W. ;  T.  A.  Waterman,  treasurer;  J.  W.  Jones, 
secretary ;  R.  C.  Gridley,  S.  D. ;  E.  X.  Willard,  J.  D. ;  D.  A.  Metz,  Tyler.  It 
received  its  charter  October  14,  1854,  and  had  2a  members.  It  was  known 
as  Lander  Lodge  No.  8  w^hen  it  came  under  Nevada  jurisdiction.  Its  Past 
Masters  were:  D.  M.  Goodwin,  I.  S.  Titus,  W.  A.  Rankin,  A.  Nichols,  H. 
Mayenbaum,  De  Witt  C.  McKenny,  W.  W.  Wixom,  M.  A.  Sawtelle. 

FIRST   LODGE   UNDER    NEVADA. 

The  first  lodge  to  l3e  organized  under  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Nevada 
was  Valley  Lodge  No.  9  at  Dayton.  Its  dispensation  was  given  March  7, 
1865,  its  first  officers  being :  C.  F.  Brandt,  W.  M. ;  H.  Sweetapple,  S.  W. ; 
A.  Gallatin,  J.  W.  In  1865,  October  15,  when  it  received  its  charter,  it  had 
19  members,  in  1879  it  had  39  members,  then  began  declining.  Its  Past 
Masters  were:    J.  Crawford,  C.  F.  Brandt,  G.  W.  Keith,  J.  L.  Campbell. 

Austin  Lodge  No.  10  was  granted  a  dispensation  on  April  12,  1865. 
and  on  the  following  October  was  given  a  charter.  Its  first  officers  were: 
Thomas  Wren,  W.  M.  ;W.  S.  Thomas,  S.  W. ;  M.  A.  Sawtelle,  J.  W.  In 
1868  it  had  57  members,  and  then  declining,  in  1871,  by  vote  of  the  meml)ers 
its  charter  w^as  surrendered,  its  property  turned  over  to  Lander  Lodge  No. 
8,  and  its  life  ceased. 

Seventeen  Masons  in  Belmont  applied  for  a  dispensation,  which  was 
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granted  to  them  on  Januar>'  7,  1868,  organizing  Oasis  Lodge  No.  11.  The 
charter  was  given  them  on  September  of  the  same  year.  The  first  VV.  M. 
was  James  M.  Kennedy;  first  S.  W.,  D.  \V.  Cutts;  first  J.  VV.,  S.  Goldstein. 

In  1880  the  membership  was  only  43,  while  in  1877  it  was  53.  It  also 
suffered  the  declination  with  other  Nevada  lodges.  Among  Past  Masters 
were :    Samuel  P.  Kelly,  F.  McNeal,  Woodson  Garrard. 

Douglas  Lodge,  of  Genoa,  was  organized  by  twelve  Masons  in  1868.  the 
dispensation  being  given  them  in  Febmary,  1868,  the  charter  September  17 
following.  The  first  officers  were:  R.  W.  Bollem,  W.  M.;  S.  E.  Tuttle. 
S.  W. ;  H.  Etoyle,  J.  \V.  Its  highest  number  was  56,  and  it  went  down  hill 
with  the  others. 

Reno  Lodge  Xo.  13  was  from  its  organization  a  successful  Masonic 
body.  It  secured  a  dispensation  January  14,  1869,  and  its  charter,  Septem- 
ber 23  following.  Its  first  officers  were:  James  Z.  Kelley,  \V.  M. ;  Barcnt 
Springsted,  S.  W. :  George  Gisin,  J.  W.  The  first  year  its  membership  was 
34,  in  1880  it  was  90.  It  has  gone  on  increasing  with  the  years.  The  lodge 
first  met  in  a  frame  building,  but  in  1872  the  lodge  fncorporated,  a  lot  was 
purchased,  corner  of  Commercial  Row  and  Sierra  street,  Reno,  on  Septem- 
ber I  and  on  October  15,  1872,  the  corner  stone  was  laid  with  impressive 
ceremonies.  In  1880  the  lodge  owned  property  worth  $10,000.  Its  fii^t 
officers  were :  H.  L.  Fish,  \V.  M. ;  George  H.  Fogg,  S.  W. ;  F.  J.  Windrell 
J.  W. :  T.  K.  Hymers,  treasurer;  B.  E.  Hunter,  secretary;  VV.  L.  Bechtel 
S.  D. ;  B.  S.  James,  J.  D. ;  Martin  Sanders  and  L.  B.  Batchelder,  stewards: 
N.  C.  Haslund,  Tyler;  W.  A.  Walker,  marshal.  Past  Masters  are:  Joseph 
De  Bell,  L.  L.  Crockett,  H.  L.  Fish,  J.  H.  Kinkead,  F.  J.  Winchell,  J.  C 
Hagerman,  Charles  Knust. 

White  Pine  Lodge  No.  14  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Masons  of  Hamil- 
ton, Treasure  City  and  Shermantown  combining,  for  mutual  assistance. 
They  secured  a  dispensation  in  1870,  March.  The  charter  was  received  Sep- 
tember 22  following.  The  first  members  numbered  52,  increasing  to  84  in 
1872,  then  gradually  declining.  In  that  year  a  fire  deprived  them  of  their 
original  charter,  which  was  duplicated  by  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  lodge 
built  a  stone  temple  in  1869.  The  Past  Masters  were:  T.  N.  Brown,  G.  P. 
McConkey,  E.  Harris,  J.  L.  Robertson,  E.  H.  Morton. 

In  January,  1869,  the  Masons  of  Elko  organized,  and  received  a  charter 
September  21,  187 1,  working  under  dispensation  from  January,  1871,  until 
then.  The  first  membership  was  20,  and  in  1874,  75,  in  1880,  65.  It  suffered 
from  depression  as  did  the  others.  In  1880  the  lodge  owned  a  half  interest 
in  a  brick  block,  furniture,  regalia,  etc.  Its  first  officers  were :  J.  D.  Treat 
W.  M.;  H.  Armer,  S.  W.;  E.  S.  Yeates,  J.  W.;  R.  Oliver,  treasurer:  T.  N. 
Stone,  secretary ;  J.  J.  Hoffman,  S.  D. ;  J.  C.  Echnaner,  J.  D.    Past  Masters, 
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M.  P.  Freeman,  G.  B.  Able,  T.  N.  Stone,  J.  D.  Treat.    The  name  is  Elko  No. 

15- 

Eureka  Lodge  No.   i6  was  organized  in   1871,  receiving  dispensation 

April  5,  1872;  their  charter  was  granted  in  September  following.  It  had 
42  members,  and  its  first  officers  were:  D.  B.  Immel,  W.  M.;  D.  E.  Bailey, 
S.  W. ;  J,  Rilley,  J.  W. ;  its  Past  Masters  are :  D.  E.  Bailey,  A.  D.  Rock, 
T.  Gillispie,  R.  Gillispie,  Hiram  Johnson,  C.  J.  R.  Buttlar,  Reinhold  Sadler. 
In  1897  a  fire  destroyed  temple,  jewels,  regalia  and  furniture,  the  loss  being 
$20,000  with  $5,000  insurance.  Humboldt,  Eureka  county,  was  the  home  of 
this  lodge. 

Humboldt  Lodge  No.  17,  of  Union ville,  came  into  existence  by  dispensa- 
tion November  6,  1871.  The  charter  was  given  November,  1873.  I^^  ^^^^ 
officers  were :  W.  L.  French,  W.  M. :  G.  F.  Muller,  S.  W. ;  O.  R.  Stampley, 
J.  \V.  Its  Past  Masters  were :  W.  L.  French,  George  F.  Miller.  Its  member- 
ship was  never  over  25,  oftener  18. 

Pioche  was  the  scene  of  operation  for  Masorjs  some  time  before  the 
dispensation  was  given  them,  August,  1872 ;  the  charter  following  in  Novem- 
ber, 1873.  I^s  first  officers  w^ere:  J.  F.  Gray,  W.  M. ;  D.  R.  Mitchell,  S.  W. ; 
D.  K.  Dickinson,  J.  W.  Past  Masters:  R.  H.  Elam,  J.  F.  Halleck,  C.  F. 
Myers.  J.  M.  Hanford.  Its  highest  membership  was  84  in  1874,  gradually 
falling  away.    Its  name  was  St.  John  Lodge  No.  18. 

Winnemucca  was  the  home  of  Winnemucca  Lodge  No.  19.  The  dispen- 
sation was  given  on  June  17,  1874,  the  charter  November  18  following.  It 
started  with  16  members,  its  first  officers  being:  P.  W.  Johnson,  W.  M. : 
A.  J.  Shepard,  S.  W. :  Thomas  Shone,  J.  W.  Its  highest  membership  was 
in  1877,  when  it  had  47.  It  dwindled  away  with  the  rest.  Its  Past  Masters 
w^ere:    A.  J.  Shepard,  P.  W.  Johnson,  T.  Shone. 

Palisade  Lodge  No.  20,  of  Palisade,  had  a  hard  time  getting  establivShed. 
Elko  Lodge  against  it  and  Eureka  LcKlge  for  it.  It  had  a  very  small  mem- 
bership, never  more  than  20.  It  secured  a  dispensation  on  June  20,  1876. 
and  a  charter  June  13,  1877.  T.  F.  Lawler,  W.  M. ;  G.  Rogul,  S.  W. :  J.  E. 
Marshall,  J.  W.,  were  the  first  officers.  Past  Masters  were:  T.  F.  Lawler; 
\V.  S.  McLellan. 

A  dispensation  was  given  to  Tuscarora  Lodge  No.  21,  of  Tuscarora, 
in  February,  1878.  Its  charter  was  given  in  June  of  the  following  year.  It 
had  36  members  when  the  charter  was  given.  Its  first  officers  were :  J.  Z. 
Kelly,  W.  M. ;  W.  T.  Smith,  S.  W. ;  W.  J.  Hamilton,  J.  W.  Past  Masters : 
J.  Z.  Kelly,  E.  S.  Yeates. 

Hope  Lodge  with  ten  members  was  given  a  dispensation  in  1880,  but 
even  next  year  no  charter  was  secured.    Its  first  officers  were :    S.  B.  Hinds, 
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W.  M. ;  J.  E.  Hart.  S.  W. :  B.  M.  Hague.  J.  \V.     Its  home  was  in  Masnn 
X'allev. 

A  Masfjiiic  A-^^^jciation  was  formed  by  Masons  in  the  vicinity  of  Ward 
in  1876,  and  it  was  in  force  U*t  years.  Its  membership  was  40,  then  52.  at 
\'^<t  20.  It  dif^iensecl  nearly  $2,000  in  charit}'.  It  was  known  as  the  Ward 
Mas^inic  Ass^xriation. 

SUBORDINATE  CHAPTERS. 

In  May.  1863.  a  dispensation  was  given  to  Carson  City  Masons  to  or- 
tjanize  Lewis  Chapter  No.  i;  its  first  officers  were:  G.  W.  Hopkins,  High 
Priest;  J.  H.  Wayman.  King:  J.  Stewart,  Scribe.  Its  charter  was  g^vcn  Scp- 
teml>er  8.  1865,  by  the  Genera!  Grand  Chapter  of  Colombus,  Ohio.  Sixty-«i-x 
Royal  Arch  Masr^ns  were  on  the  roll  in  1874.    It  also  suffered  loss  of  members. 

Virginia  Chapter  Xo.  2  scaired  dispensation  in  September,  1865,  and  a 
charter,  Septeml^r  18.  1868.  It  had  at  one  time  113  members.  Its  first 
officers  were:  G.  W.  Hopkins.  High  Priest;  S.  \V.  Chubbuck,  King;  S. 
Owen,  Scrilje. 

Royal  Arch  Chapter  Masons  of  .Austin,  secured  dispensation  for  Austin 
Chapter  Xo.  3.  in  Octol)er.  1866,  and  charter  in  September,  1868,  Its  mem- 
l)ership  decreased  from  47  to  a  small  number,  then  built  up  to  51  in  1S80. 
Its  first  officers  were:  DeWitt  C.  McKenney,  High  Priest;  \V.  W.  Wixom, 
King;  H.  Mayenl>aum,  Scril^e.  White  Pine  Chapter  No.  4  secured  dispensa- 
tion in  January,  1871,  charter  the  September  following.  It  started  wath  14 
members,  gradually  increasing  in  1880  to  27.  Its  first  officers  were :  T.  P. 
Hawley,  High  Priest;  W.  Timson,  King;  J.  Tyson,  Scribe. 

The  Royal  Arch  Masons  of  Eureka,  secured  a  dispensation  for  St. 
John's  Chapter  No.  5,  April  26,  1873,  ^"^  ^  charter  November  21  of  the 
same  yean  The  first  officers  were:  Samuel  P.  Kelly,  High  Priest;  G.  C. 
Rol)inson,  King;  F.  A.  Belknap,  Scribe.  In  1874  there  was  a  membership 
of  36  and  in  1880,  55.  The  chapter  lost  all  its  property  in  the  great  Eurdca 
fire  of  April  19,  1879.    F^^^t  High  Priests  were:    P.  Kelley,  Hiram  Johnson. 

Keystone  Chapter  No.  6,  Pioche,  worked  under  dispensation  from  June 
12,  1873,  until  a  charter  was  received  Novemter  21  of  same  year.  Its  first 
officers  were:  E.  D.  L.  Cutts,  High  Priest;  G.  R.  Alexander,  King;  T.  W. 
Abrams,  Scril>e.  Starting  with  14  members,  it  reached  50,  and  then  in  1880 
had  23. 

A  dispensation  was  given  Reno  Chapter  No.  7,  of  Reno,  on  March  i, 
1875,  a  charter  l3eing  granted  on  November  23,  of  the  next  year.  The  first 
officers  were:  Frank  Bell,  High  Priest;  C.  Knust,  King;  A,  H.  Manning, 
Scril)e ;  L.  W.  Lee,  C.  of  H. ;  J.  Boyd,  P.  S. ;  C.  Courtois,  R.  A.  Captain.  It 
increased  ite  membership  of  29  ten  members  in  ten  years. 
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The  Grand  Chapter  granted  a  dispensation  to  Gold  Hill  Chapter  No. 
8,  of  Gold  Hill,  in  November,  1876,  and  a  charter  in  the  following  year.  Its 
first  officers  were:  S.  \X\  Chubbuck,  High  Priest;  G.  Robinson,  King;  B. 
H.  Carrick,  Scribe;  W.  C.  Davis,  C.  of  H. ;  J.  McAllister,  P.  S. ;  A.  Ingrund. 
R.  A.  Captain.    This  chapter  increased  from  39  members  to  70  in  1880. 

COMMANDERIES. 

DeWitt  Clinton  Commandery  was  organized  by  Sir  Knights  at  Masonic 
Hall,  in  Virginia  City,  December  16,  1866,  and  a  petition  was  answered  by 
a  dispensation  February  4,  1867.  At  the  first  assembly  Jacob  L.  Van  Bok- 
kelen  was  Eminent  Commander.  He  also  served  in  1867  and  1868.  Sixteen 
members  increased  to  92,  and  in  1880  there  were  86.  The  Commandery 
lost  everything  in  the  fire  of  1875  save  the  charter  and  officers'  jewels,  and  a 
committee  report  on  preparation  of  bylaws.     This  Commandery  was  No.  i. 

In  July,  1880,  Eureka  Commandery  No.  2,  of  Eureka,  received  a  dispen- 
sation, working  under  it  until  August  19  following,  when  the  charter  was 
granted.    H.  H.  Conklin  was  its  First  Eminent  Commander. 

Silver  Lodge  of  Perfection,  Scottish  Rite  No.  i,  was  organized  in  Vir- 
ginia City,  April  23,  1874,  Henry  St.  George  Hopkins  being  T.  P.  G.  W., 
and  its  membership  in  1880  was  100. 

GENERAL  GRAND  CHAPTER  OF  NEVADA. 

On  November  18,  1873,  a  convention  of  the  High  Priests,  Kings  and 
Scribes  of  the  four  chartered  chapters  of  Nevada,  acting  under  a  warrant 
from  J.  H.  Drummond,  Gen.  G.  H.  P.,  in  1873,  November  i,  formed  the 
First  Grand  Chapter  for  the  State  of  Nevada.  George  Robinson  was  G.  H. 
P.,  and  when  the  Chapter  convened  for  the  first  time  three  days  later,  Sam- 
uel C.  Wright  of  Lewis  Chapter  No.  i,  was  chosen  G.  H.  P.;  John  C.  Currie 
of  Virginia  City  was  G.  H.  P.  in  1875 ;  DeWitt  McKenney,  of  Austin,  in  1876 
and  in  1877;  Phillip  Seldner,  of  Virginia,  in  1878,  and  David  E.  Bailey,  of 
Eureka,  in  1879;  Frank  Bell  in  1880. 

GRAND  LODGE  F.  AND  A.  M.  OF  NEVADA. 

A  Convocation  of  Delegates  from  the  six  Masonic  lodges  of  Nevada 
organized  a  Grand  Lodge  for  Nevada,  in  Virginia  City,  January  16,  1865, 
and  adjourned,  the  Grand  Lodge  convening  the  following  day.  Joseph  De- 
Bell  was  Grand  Master,  and  George  W.  Bailey,  Deputy  Grand  Master.  New 
charters  were  ordered  for  all  state  lodges  and  other  important  business  trans- 
acted. Three  times  in  1875  ^^^  ^he  Order  suffer  from  fire;  May  19,  the 
Masonic  building  in  Virginia  City  was  burned  and  with  it  most  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  Library.  The  Masons  then  met  in  I.  O.  O.  F.  hall,  and  when  that  was 
burned  September  3,  it  took  nearly  all  that  was  left.     When  the  third  fire 
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came  on  October  26,  nothing  was  left  the  Masons  but  the  funds  they  had  in 
a  fireproof  bank  vault. 

For  a  time  there  was  no  building  in  which  a  secret  order  couhl  meet 
and  then  took  place  the  famous  lodge  meeting  on  Mount  Davidson.  This 
mountain  is  7,927  feet  above  sea  level.  In  early  days  of  the  craft  high  hills 
were  used  for  lodge  rooms  and  similar  meetings  were  held  in  California, 
in  Eureka  and  Auburn,  1851,  but  this  was  on  greater  heights,  a  meeting  far 
from  human  habitation.  It  was  held  by  Virginia  Lodge  No.  3,  but  Masons 
were  present  from  all  portions  of  the  glol:)e,  the  following  being  represented: 
Nevada,  California,  New  York,  Kansas,  Michigan,  West  Virginia,  Utah.  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Wisconsin.  Maine,  Colorado,  New  Jersey,  Washington  (District 
of  Columbia),  England,  Scotland,  Minnesota,  Massachusetts,  Washington 
Territory,  Oregon,  Virginia,  Nova  Scotia,  North  Carolina,  Nebraska,  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois,  Canada  West,  Idaho,  New  Zealand,  and  Kentucky. 

A  row  of  pickets,  designated  by  white  badges  around  their  left  aniLs 
were  stationed  around  the  summit  so  none  could  pass  without  permission. 
An  altar  of  rough  Ashlar  supported  the  three  great  lights  of  Masonr}', 
rough  granite  chairs  were  used  by  the  Worshipful  Master,  Senior  and 
Junior  Wardens.  After  the  opening  ceremonies  the  Masonic  flag  unwrapped 
its  folds,  showing  the  square,  compass  and  Letter  G,  and  it  was  greeted  with 
three  cheers  and  a  tiger.  Grand  officers.  Past  Grand  officers  and  members 
and  dignitaries,  enjoyed  the  banquet  which  was  served  before  opening  lodge. 
The  regular  order  of  business  was  followed,  and  afterwards  speeches  were 
made,  Col.  R.  H.  Taylor  read  a  poem,  the  evening  closing  with  the  singing 
of  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

MASONS    IN    NEVADA   IN    I9O3. 

The  Masonic  Lodges  of  Nevada  are  to-day  in  a  fairly  prosperous  con- 
dition. They  have  performed  more  work,  and  although  their  losses  by  death 
and  dimissions  have  been  quite  large,  still  the  net  gains  are  much  larger 
for  1903-4  than  for  many  years  prior.  Erstwhile  dormant  lodges  have 
awakened  to  new  activity. 

There  are  on  the  rolls  944  Master  Masons. 

Of  the  older  lodges,  Carson  Lodge  No.  i  has  for  Past  Masters:  G.  C. 
Bryson,  Trenmor  Coffin,  P.  A.  Doyle,  P.  G.  M.,  G.  Gillson,  M.  A.  Murphy. 
P.  G.  M.,  C  N.  Noteware,  G.  W.  Richard,  C.  J.  Rulison,  D.  G.  Kitzmeyer. 
G.  W.  Keith.  It  has  over  100  members.  The  present  officers  are :  Samuel 
Piatt,  W.  M. ;  T.  G.  Farrer,  S.  W. ;  W.  H.  Cavell,  J.  W. ;  C.  W.  Friend, 
treasurer;  E.  D.  Vanderlieth,  secretary:  W.  M.  David,  S.  D. ;  G.  B.  Russell, 
J,  D.;  S.  S.  Robinson,  steward;  H.  Heidenrich,  steward;  W.  U.  Mackey. 
M.;^.  J.  Darnielle,  chaplain:  A.Jacobs,  Tyler. 
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Virginia  Lodge  No.  3  of  Virginia  City,  Storey  county,  has  for  Past 
Masters:  William  Dunn,  H.  Patey,  William  McMillian,  P.  G.  M.;  R.  M. 
Jackson,  M.  C.  McMillian,  A.  O.  Percy,  E.  Strother.  P.  G.  M.,  J.  Steffan. 
There  are  54  members.  The  present  officers  are :  J.  F.  Steffan,  W.  M. ;  S.  A. 
Chapman,  S.  Warden ;  J.  D.  R.  Corbett,  J.  W. ;  R.  S.  Meacheam,  T. ;  William 
Dunn,  secretary ;  J.  H.  Sutherland,  S.  D. ;  R.  Bravin,  J.  D. ;  J.  W.  Richards, 
S. ;  J.  Gentz,  M. ;  A.  O.  Percy,  Chaplain ;  L.  Lobenstein,  Tyler. 

Escurial  Lodge  No.  7,  of  Virginia  City,  has  for  Past  Masters:  C.  E. 
Mack,  J.  W.  Eckley,  P.  G.  M.,  H.  M.  Clemmons,  G.  Henning,  G.  A.  Morgan, 
P.  G.  M.,  H.  Levy,  R.  A.  Bulmer,  H.  R.  Shade.  It  has  80  members  and  the 
present  officers  are :  H.  Levy,  W.  M. ;  R.  A.  Bulmer,  S.  W. ;  J.  W.  Locklin, 
J.  W. ;  G.  A.  Morgan,  T. ;  G.  Henning,  S. ;  M.  C.  Pacheco,  S.  D. ;  D.  P. 
Morgan,  J.  D. ;  W.  H.  Trathen,  Steward ;  W.  H.  Hancock,  Steward ;  J.  A. 
Conboie,  Chaplain ;  L.  Lobenstein,  Tyler. 

Valley  Lodge  No.  9,  of  Dayton,  Lyon  county,  for  Past  Masters:  J.  L. 
Campbell,  W.  W.  Stephens,  W.  J.  Harris,  L.  Vincent,  B.  Gates,  M.  L.  John- 
son, M.  J.  King,  J.  E.  Gignoux.  There  are  30  members  and  the  present 
officers  are:    C.  E.  King,  W.  M. ;  A.  J.  Loftus,  S.  W. ;  A.  M.  Smith,  J.  W. ; 

B.  Gates,  T. ;  M.  J.  King,  Sec. ;  H.  Davis,  S.  D. ;  F.  P.  Shirley,  J.  D. :  J.  M. 
Tailleur,  Tyler. 

Douglas  Lodge  No.  12  has  for  Past  Masters,  C.  W.  Dake,  F.  Fettie,  W. 
D.  Gray,  D.  W.  Virgin,  H.  H.  Springmeyer,  T.  Tillman,  L.  Springmeyer, 

C.  L.  Fulstone.  It  has  36  members  and  the  present  officers  are:  D.  W, 
Virgin,  W.  M. ;  W.  H.  Helberg.  S.  W. ;  L.  E.  Jones,  J.  W. ;  J.  R.  Johnson, 
T. ;  C.  W.  Dake,  Sec. :  F.  Fettie,  S.  D. ;  J.  Raycraft,  J.  D. ;  S.  Rice,  Steward : 
A.  Lentz,  Steward:  T.  Tillman,  Tyler. 

Reno  Lodge  No.  13,  of  Reno,  Washoe  county,  has  for  Past  Masters: 
L.  L.  Crockett,  F.  Bell,  P.  G.  M.,  R.  H.  Kinney,  F.  D.  King,  W.  H.  Patter- 
son, S.  Logan,  R.  Lewers,  W.  L.  Bechtel,  A.  D.  Bird,  S.  Summerfield,  C.  A. 
Richardson,  T.  Wren,  J.  M.  McCormack,  P.  G.  M.,  J.  A.  Christie.  There  are 
164  members  and  the  present  officers  are:  F.  H.  Norcross,  W.  M.;  T.  J. 
Steinmitz,  S.  W. ;  E.  Barber,  J.  W. ;  T.  K.  Hymers,  T. :  S.  M.  Jamison, 
Sec;  F.  Grob,  S.  D. ;  A.  W.  Holmes,  J.  D. ;  Stewards,  H.  G.  Wedekind, 
T.  W.  Clarke;  L.  L.  Crockett,  Tyler. 

Elko  Lodge  No.  15,  of  Elko,  Elko  county,  has  for  Past  Masters,  T. 
Hunter,  S.  S.  Sears,  J.  M.  Morrow,  W.  T.  Smith,  J.  A.  McBride,  J.  Hender- 
son, J.  L.  Keyser,  C.  H.  Hale.  Its  present  officers  are:  C.  B.  Henderson, 
W.  M. ;  G.  Hunter,  S.  W. ;  P.  S.  Greely,  J.  W. ;  J.  Henderson,  T. ;  J.  F.  Trip- 
lett,  Sec. ;  R.  H.  Mallit,  S.  D. ;  M.  H.  Wallace,  J.  D. ;  Stewards,  J.  Ackland, 
J.  Clark;  James  Russell,  Tyler.     There  are  80  members. 

Eureka  Lodge  No.  16,  of  Eureka,  Eureka  county,  has  for  Past  Masters, 
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A.  L.  Fitzgeraki,  P.  G.  M.,  D.  Falconer.  J.  X.  Hill,  R.  Sadler,  A.  Frascr, 
J.  S.  Burlingame,  C.  S.  BatcheUler,  R.  J.  Reid,  J.  H.  Shoemaker,  J.  H.  Hoegh. 
J.  H.  Jurj',  J.  Hanccxrk,  M.  G.  Foster,  R.  A.  Laird.  It  has  47  members.  It^ 
present  officers  are:  J.  HanccKk,  Jr.,  \V.  M. ;  B.  L.  Smoth,  S.  \V. ;  H.  C 
McTerney,  J.  \V. ;  R.  McCharles,  Sec. ;  A.  McCharles,  S.  D. ;  F.  J.  Brossa- 
mer,  J.  D. :  A.  Hintze,  Steward :  T.  Dixon,  Steward. 

Winnemucca  Lodge  No.  19.  of  W'innemucca,  Humboldt  county,  has  for 
Past  Masters,  T.  Shone,  E.  D.  Kelley,  S.  J.  Anderson,  A.  Brown,  M.  Rein- 
hart,  G.  F.  Muller,  R.  Battels.  It  has  55  members.  Its  present  officers  arc: 
\V.  A.  Brown,  \\\  M. :  F.  Poulin,  S.  \\\ ;  A.  Ruckteschler,  J.  \V. ;  T.  Shone, 
T. ;  C.  Wolf,  Sec. :  C.  \V.  Muller,  S.  D. :  T.  D.  Brown,  J.  D. ;  Stewards,  J.  A. 
Hill,  A.  L.  Brackett:  James  Hurst.  Tyler. 

Tuscarora  I^dge  Xo.  21,  of  Tuscarora,  Elko  county,  has  for  Past  Mas- 
ters, E.  L.  McMahon,  .\.  H.  Smith,  F.  Barnaba,  W.  McI.  McMasters.  J.  C 
Doughty,  W.  S.  Hillman,  O.  Graham,  A.  \V.  Sewall.  It  has  26  meml^rs. 
Its  present  officers  are :  C.  C.  Vach,  \V.  M. ;  A.  L.  Anderson,  S.  W. :  L.  H. 
McMahon,  J.  \\\ ;  E.  L.  McMahon,  T. ;  J.  C.  Doughty,  Sec. ;  O.  Graham,  S. 
D. :  A.  A.  Primeaux,  J.  D. :  Stewards,  W.  S.  Hillman,  A.  \V.  Sewell :  J.  P- 
Burkett.  Tvler. 

Hope  Lodge  Xo.  22.  of  Yerington,  Lyon  county,  has  for  Past  Masters, 
C.  T.  Martin,  H.  H.  Reymers,  G.  I.  Leavitt,  G.  W.  Kneirim,  \V.  G.  I-anie. 
It  has  25  members.  Its  present  officers  are:  W.  H.  Metscher,  \V.  M. :  W. 
N.  Aiken,  S.  W. :  H.  A.  Meissner,  J.  W. :  W.  A.  Reymers,  T. ;  G.  L.  Leavitt. 
Sec. :  J.  S.  Craig,  S.  D. :  G.  \V.  Kneirim,  S.  D. :  Stewards,  J.  Walters,  G  W. 
Webster. 

Steptoe  Lodge  X^o.  24,  of  Cherry  Creek,  White  Pine  county,  has  for 
Past  Masters,  H.  A.  Comins,  D.  R.  Collins,  W.  D.  Campbell,  G.  E.  Parker, 
A.  T.  Stearns,  B.  B.  Bird,  J.  B.  Williamson,  E.  Harris.  It  has  30  members. 
Its  present  officers  are :  \V.  D.  Campbell,  W.  M. ;  W.  C.  Gallagher,  S.  W. : 
C.  F.  Pahlan,  J.  W. ;  D.  R.  Collins,  T. ;  J.  Wearne,  Sec. ;  J.  P.  McOmie,  S.  D.: 
H.  Bress,  J.  D. ;  Stewards,  M.  McAuley,  H.  Olson ;  A.  Huesser,  Tyler. 

Wadsworth  Lodge  Xo.  25,  of  Wadsworth,  Washoe  county,  has  for  Past 
Masters,  T.  L.  Bellam,  L.  S.  Bridges,  M.  Kline,  G.  A.  McPherson,  C.  A. 
Beemer,  E.  Shepley.  It  has  26  members.  Its  present  officers  are:  E.  H. 
Beemer,  W.  M. ;  C.  W.  Lipe,  S.  W. ;  J.  B.  Woods,  J.  W. ;  T.  L.  Bellam, 
Sec. ;  L.  S.  Bridges,  T. ;  C.  A.  Beemer,  S.  D. ;  A.  W.  McRacken,  J.  D. :  Stew- 
ards, E.  Shepley,  G.  W.  Davis:  C.  Griffin,  Tyler. 

Amity  Lodge  Xo.  4,  of  Silver  City,  Lyon  county,  is  among  the  later 
lodges.  Its  Past  Masters  are  Harvey  Randall,  J.  Bennett.  It  has  19  mem- 
bers and  its  present  officers  are:    H.  Randall,  W.  M. ;  A.  X.  Bennett,  S.  W.: 
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C.  F.  Stock,  J.  W. ;  A.  R.  Pollard,  T. ;  R.  Trimble,  Sec. ;  C.  G.  Hamilton, 
S.  D. ;  F.  Windish,  J.  D. ;  W.  Stock,  Tyler. 

Silver  Lodge  No.  5,  of  Gold  Hill,  Storey  county,  has  for  Past  Masters, 
F.  L.  Clarke,  A.  W.  Perkins.  It  has  36  members.  The  present  officers  are : 
W.  D.  Bray,  W.  M. ;  W.  H.  Schvveis,  S.  W. ;  A.  Washburne,  J.  W. ;  W.  S. 
James,  T. ;  L.  A.  Lichtenberger,  Sec. ;  F.  L.  Clark,  S.  D. ;  W.  L.  Bray,  J.  D. ; 
Stewards,  C.  G.  Butler,  B.  F.  Hazeltine;  F.  Marohn,  Tyler. 

Lander  Lodge  No.  8,  of  Austin,  Lander  county,  has  for  Past  Masters, 
A.  Dren,  W.  D.  Jones,  E.  Craine,  W.  C.  Gayhart,  J.  A.  Miller,  P.  G.  M. 
It  has  36  members.  Its  present  officers  are :  G.  J.  Polkinghouse,  W.  M. ; 
J.  Tallack,  S.  W. ;  W.  Easton,  J.  W. ;  J.  A.  Miller,  T. ;  W.  D.  Jones,  Sec. ; 
P.  Terwillger,  S.  D. ;  E.  Williams,  J.  D. ;  Stewards,  T.  Thomas,  L.  Steiner; 
E.  Crane,  Tyler. 

St.  John  Lodge  No.  18,  of  De  Lamar,  Lincoln  county,  has  for  Past  Mas- 
ters, E.  D.  Turner,  T.  J.  Osbourne,  J.  D.  Campbell,  H.  W.  Miles,  G.  Nesbitt. 
It  has  28  members.  The  present  officers  are:  George  Nesbitt,  W.  M.;  H. 
W.  Miles,  S.  W. ;  E.  D.  Turner,  J.  W. ;  J.  Roe<ler,  T. ;  J.  Shier,  Sec. ;  M. 
Churich,  S.  D. ;  J.  Engle,  J.  D. 

Battle  Mountain  Lodge  No.  23,  of  Battle  Mountain,  Lander  county, 
has  for  Past  Masters,- T.  Nelson,  E.  T.  George.  It  has  20  members.  The 
present- officers  are:  F.  A.  Limbaugh,  W.  M. ;  L.  A.  Lemaire,  S.  W. ;  J.  C. 
Moore,  J.  W. ;  M.  McGregor,  T. ;  A.  D.  Lemaire,  Sec. ;  E.  T.  George,  S. 
D. ;  L.  Egoff,  J.  D. ;  Stewards,  B.  F.  Wilson,  W.  C.  Hancock ;  M.  M.  Yirt, 
Tyler. 

Churchill  Lodge  No.  26,  of  Fallon,  Churchill  county,  has  for  Past  Mas- 
ters, William  H.  Sifford.  It  has  13  members.  Its  present  officers  are:  W. 
H.  Siflford,  W.  M. ;  I.  H.  Kent,  S.  W. ;  G.  W.  Webb,  T. ;  J.  W.  Richards, 
Sec;  T.  Dolph,  S.  D. ;  F.  Small,  J.  D.;  W.  W.  Williams  and  W.  R.  Lee, 
Stewards ;  L.  Allen,  Tyler. 

Humboldt  Lodge  No.  2y,  of  Lovelocks,  Humlx>ldt  county,  has  for  Past 
Masters,  J.  Marzen,  J.  A.  Ascher,  R.  Fulstone.  It  has  19*  members.  Its 
present  officers  are :  J.  A.  Ascher,  W.  M. ;  J.  M.  Foltz,  S.  W. ;  H.  B.  Mc- 
Donald, J.  W. ;  H.  C.  Marker,  T. ;  A.  R.  Edmondson,  Sec. ;  A.  W.  Edmond- 
son,  S.  D. ;  E.  Stiff,  J.  D. ;  Stewards,  B.  C.  Maris,  P.  Anker ;  A.  Borland, 
Tyler. 

Tonopah  Lodge  No.  28,  of  Butler,  Nye  county,  has  for  Past  Masters, 
G.  T.  Holmes,  A.  L.  Smith.  It  has  25  meml>ers.  Its  present  officers  are: 
A.  L.  Smith,  W.  M. ;  H.  N.  Stevens,  S.  W. ;  J.  Lazorovich,  J.  W. ;  G.  David- 
ovich,  T. ;  J.  R.  Duffield,  Sec. ;  A.  L.  Hudgens,  S.  D. ;  M.  Sheridsln,  J.  D. ; 
Stewards,  G.  A.  Bartlett,  G.  P.  Holmes;  J.  F.  McCambridge,  Tyler. 
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THE  GRAND  LODGE. 

The  Grand  Lodge  held  its  thirty-ninth  annual  Grand  Communication  in 
Masonic  Hall,  Virginia  City,  June  9  and  10,  1903.  The  Grand  Lodge  officers 
elected  for  the  year  were:  M.  W.,  Trenmor  Coffin,  (i)  Grand  Master:  R. 
W.,  George  Gillson,  (i)  Deputy  Grand  Master;  R.  W.,  Chas.  A.  Beemcr, 
(25)  Senior  Grand  Warden;  R.  W.,  William  H.  Sifford,  (26)  Junior  Grand 
Warden;  R.  W.,  George  A.  Morgan,  (2)  Grand  Treasurer;  R.  .W.,  C.  N. 
Noteware,  (i)  Grand  Secretary;  V.,  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Bellam,  (25)  Grand 
Chaplain;  W.,  Samuel  Piatt,  (i)  Grand  Orator;  W.,  B.  H.  Reymers,  (22) 
Grand  Marshal;  W.,  J.  D.  Campbell,  (18)  Grand  Standard  Bearer;  W., 
George  F.  Parker,  (24)  Grand  Sword  Bearer;  W.,  E.  D.  Kelley,  (19)  Grand 
Bible  Bearer;  W.,  J.  C  Doughty,  (21)  Senior  Grand  Deacon;  W.,  C.  L. 
Fulstone,  (12)  Junior  Grand  Deacon;  W.,  F:  H.  Norcross,  (13)  Grand 
Steward;  W.,  E.  H.  Beemer,  (25)  Grand  Steward;  W.,  Thomas  L.  Cara, 
(7)  Grand  Organist;  W.,  B.  C.  Maris,  (27)  Grand  Pursuivant;  W.,  Adolph 
Jacobs,  (i)  Grand  Tyler. 

ROYAL  ARCH  MASONS. 

The  subordinate  chapters  of  Nevada,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand 
Chapter  of  Nevada  are:  Lewis  Chapter  No.  i,  of  Carson  City.  Ormsby 
county.  It  has  72  members.  Past  High  Priests,  T.  Coffin,  P.  G.  H.  P. ;  P. 
A.  Doyle,  P.  G.  H.  P. ;  C  N.  Noteware,  P.  G.  H.  P. ;  T.  J.  Edwards,  T.  P. 
Hawley,  D.  W.  Cutts,  E.  D.  L.  Cutts,  M.  A.  Murphy,  P.  G.  H.  P. ;  G.  C 
Bryson,  Jr. ;  C.  J.  Rulison,  G.  Gillson,  C.  L.  Fulstone.  Its  present  officers  are: 
C.  L.  Fulstone,  H.  P. ;  J.  Piatt,  King ;  E.  D.  Vanderlieth,  Scribe ;  C.  J.  Ruli- 
son, C.  of  H.;  Trenmor  Coffin,  P.  S. ;  S.  S.  Robinson,  R.  A.  Capt. ;  D.  G. 
Kitzmeyer,  M.  3d  Vail;  W.  H.  Cavell,  M.  2nd  Vail;  F.  J.  Steinmitz,  Master 
1st  Vail;  C.  W.  Friend,  T. ;  G.  W.  Keith,  Sec;  A.  Jacobs,  Guard. 

Virginia  Chapter  No.  2,  of  Virginia  City,  Storey  county.  It  has  62 
members;  its  Past  High  Priests  are:  W.  Sutherland,  P.  G.  H.  P.;  E. 
Strother,  P.  G.  H.  P. ;  Harvey  Randall ;  J.  W.  Eckley,  P.  G.  H.  P. ;  A.  O. 
Percy,  P.  G.  H.  P. ;  H.  Levy,  S.  Gerrans,  W.  J.  Harris,  William  McMillian, 
William  Southwell,  S.  Dowling,  W.  S.  James,  G.  A.  Morgan,  William  Dunn. 
Its  present  officers  are:  William  Dunn,  H.  P.;  R.  S.  Meacham,  K. ;  S.  A. 
Chapman,  &. ;  William  Sutherland,  C.  of  H. ;  A.  O.  Percy,  P.  S. ;  H.  R. 
Shade,  R.  A.  C. ;  J.  F.  Steffan,  M.  3d  V. ;  J.  W.  Locklin,  M.  2nd  V. ;  H. 
I-^vy,  M.  1st  V. ;  J.  W.  Eckley,  T. ;  William  Southwell,  Sec. ;  L.  Lobenstein,  G. 

Austin  Chapter  No.  3,  of  Austin,  Lander  county.  It  has  17  members. 
Its  Past  High  Priests  are :  T.  H.  George,  L.  Steiner,  W.  C.  Gayhart.  Its 
present  officers  are :  W.  C.  Gayhart,  H.  P. ;  E.  Williams,  K. ;  Charles  Pol- 
kinghorne,  S. ;  W.  D.  Jones,  C.  of  H. ;  L.  Steiner,  R.  A,  Captain ;  William 
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Easton,  M.  3d  V.;  J.  A.  Miller,  T. ;  J.  A.  Miller,  Acting  Secretary;  four 
offices  were  not  filled. 

St.  John  Chapter  No.  5,  of  Eureka,  Eureka  county,  has  for  Past  High 
Priests,  J.  S.  Burlingame,  P.  G.  H.  P. ;  A.  L.  Fitzgerald,  P.  G.  H.  P. ;  A. 
Fraser.  R.  Sadler,  R.  J.  Reid,  J.  H.  Hoegh,  J.  H.  Shoemaker,  John  Hancock, 
Sr.  It  has  31  members.  Its  present  officers  are:  M.  G.  Foster,  High  Priest; 
H.  C.  McTerney,  K. ;  C.  Krauss,  S. ;  R.  J.  Reid,  C.  of  H. ;  J.  H.  Hoegh,  P.  S. ; 

B.  L.  Smith,  R.  A.  C. ;  T.  Dixon,  M.  3d  V. ;  A.  Fraser,  M.  2nd  V. ;  J.  H. 
Shoemaker,  M.  ist  V. ;  H.  Kind,  T. ;  J.  H.  Jury,  Sec. ;  J.  Hancock,  Sr.,  Guard. 

Keystone  Chapter  No.  6,  of  De  Lamar,  Lincoln  county,  has  17  members. 
Its  Past  High  Priests  are :  S.  D.  Edwards,  H.  W.  Miles.  Its  present  officers 
are:    H.  W.  Miles,  H.  P.;  G.  Nesbitt,  K. :  William  Oxman,  S. ;  P.  Sabovich, 

C.  of  H. ;  J.  Knight,  P.  S. ;  J.  E.  Jennison,  R.  A.  C. ;  B.  F.  Hill,  M.  3d  V. ; 
M.  Churich,  M.  2nd  V. ;  T.  J.  Osborne,  M,  ist  V. ;  John  Roeder,  T. ;  J.  Shier, 
Sec. ;  E.  D.  Turner,  Guard. 

Reno  Chapter  No.  7,  of  Reno,  Washoe  county,  has  y^  members.  Its 
Past  High  Priests  are:  A.  D.  Bird,  F.  P.  Bell,  P.  G.  H.  P.,  R.  L.  Fulton,  P.  G. 
H.  P.,  G.  H.  Thoma,  Matthew  Kyle,  P.  G.  H.  P.,  R  H.  Kinney,  P.  G.  H.  P.; 

F.  J.  Winchel,  W.  L.  Bechtel,  J.  M.  McCormack,  P.  G.  H.  P. ;  F.  D.  King, 

G.  H.  Fogg,  L.  L.  Crockett,  S.  Logan.  Its  present  officers  are:  H.  Werner, 
H.  P. ;  G.  H.  Cunningham,  K. ;  F.  Grob,  S. ;  G.  R.  Oliver,  C.  of  H. ;  J.  M. 
McCormack,  P.  S. ;  T.  J.  Steinmitz,  R.  A.  C. ;  B.  J.  Gensey,  M.  3d  V. ;  W. 
H.  Noyes,  M.  2nd  V.;  F.  M.  Schadler,  M.  ist  V.;  F.  D.  King,  T. ;  W.  L. 
Bechtel,  Sec. ;  G.  H.  Fogg,  G. 

Humboldt  Lodge  No.  9,  of  Winnemucca,  Humboldt  county,  has  for 
Past  High  Priest,  Charles  D.  Duncan.  It  has  45  members.  Its  present  officers 
are  T.  Shone,  H.  P. ;  W.  A.  Btown,  K. :  C.  D.  Duncan,  S. ;  F.  Paulin,  C.  of 
H. ;  A.  L.  Brackett,  P.  S. ;  A.  Ruckteschler,  R.  A.  C. ;  G.  H.  Nease,  M.  3d  V. ; 
J.  A.  Rogers,  M.  2nd  V.;  A.  C.  Webb,  M.  ist  V.;  G.  Berk,  T.;  C.  Wolf, 
Sec;  W.  S.  Porter,  G. 

There  are  in  all  321  Royal  Arch  Masters. 

GRAND  LODGE  ROYAL  ARCH  MASONS. 

The  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  the  state  of  Nevada  met  in  its  30th 
annual  Grand  Convocation,  in  Masonic  Hall,  Virginia  City,  June  8  and  9, 
1903.    A.  L  2433. 

The  Grand  Lodge  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows : 
M.  E.,  J.  A.  Miller,  Grand  High  Priest;  R.  E.,  H.  Levy,  Deputy  Grand 
Priest;  R.  E.,  George  Gillson,  Grand  King;  R.  E.,  Charles  L.  Fulstone,  Grand 
Scribe;  R.  E.,  George  Morgan,  Grand  Treasurer;  R.  E.,  C.  N.  Noteware, 
Grand  Secretary;  E.,  William  Dunn,  Grand  Captain  of  the  Host;  E.,  H.  C. 
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McTemey,  Grand  Principal  Sojourner;  E.,  William  A.  Brown,  Grand  Ropl 
Arch  Captain;  E.,  E.  D.  Vanderlieth,  Grand  Master  3d  Vail;  E.,  Hemian 
Werner,  Grand  Master  2nd  Vail;  C.  B.  Pohl  Grand  Master  First  Vail:  E., 
William  Southwell,  Grand  Chaplain;  E.,  S.  A.  Chapman,  Grand  Organist: 
E.,  Adolph  Jacobs,  Grand  Guard. 

OTHER  MASONIC  BODIES. 

No  reports  were  available  of  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rites.  Reno 
Consistory  Pyramid  Council  of  Kadosh,  Washoe  Chapter  Rose  Croix,  Nevada 
Lodge  of  Perfection.  Neither  could  data  be  obtained  of  De  Witt  Command- 
ery  No.  i,  Knights  Templar,  or  Eureka  Commandery  No.  2,  of  Eureka. 
Silver  Lodge  of  Perfection,  Scottish  Rite,  of  Virginia,  has  nothing  available. 

EASTERN  STAR  IN  I9O4. 

The  Eastern  Star  has  no  Grand  Chapter  in  Nevada,  but  works  under 
dispensation.  There  are  lo  chapters,  located  at  Carson,  Esther;  Virginia. 
Agatha ;  Wadsworth,  Martha ;  Reno,  Adah ;  Tonopah,  Austin,  De  La  Mar, 
Elko,  Winnemucca,  Eureka. 

Adah  Chapter,  O.  E.  S.,  of  Reno,  has  the  following  officers:  Ella 
James,  W.  M. ;  W.  L.  Butler,  W.  P. ;  Anna  Schadler,  A.  M. ;  Nellie  Hughes, 
Sec. ;  Emily  Luke,  T. ;  Echo  Loder,  Cond. ;  Marion  Caplan,  Asst.  Cond. ; 
Adah,  Miss  E.  Webster;  Ruth,  Miss  L.  Shirley;  Esther,  Edith  Krall;  Martha, 
Mrs.  L.  Sadler ;  Electa,  Felicie  Grummon ;  Warden,  Kate  Robinson ;  Sentinel 
C.  Keinast;  Organist,  Emma  Butler. 

Esther  Chapter  No.  3,  of  Carson,  celebrated  its  ist  anniversary  March 
28,  1887. 

NEW  LODGE  AT  HARRIMAN. 

A  fine  brick  block  has  been  erected  in  Harriman,  the  upper  floor  of 
which  will  be  fitted  up  as  a  Masonic  Temple.  A  Blue  Lodge  is  to  be  instituted 
in  the  early  spring. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 
L  O.  O.  F. 


Wildey  Lodge  No.  i — Lodges  Instituted  in  Early  Days — Odd  Fellows  Asso- 
ciations— Subordinate  Encampments — Grand  Encampment  of  Nevada — 
Grand  Lodge  I.  O.  O.  F. — Rebekah  Lodges  From  Institution — Rebekahs 
in  1904 — I.  O.  O.  F.  in  Nevada  in  1904. 

"Friendship,  Love  and  Truth,''  is  the  watchword  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  their  work  in  Nevada  has  always  been  along  those 
lines.     It  is  a  strong  order,  running  a  race  in  Nevada  with  the  Knights  of 
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Pythias,  to  hold  second  place  in  the  world  of  secret  orders,  the  Masons  being 
first.     Gold  Hill  was  the  home  of  the  first  lo<;lge,  which  was  organized  April 

1,  1862.  It  was  given  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F  in  America, 
and  was  known  as  Wildey  Lodge  No.  i.  The  charter  members  were  L.  Hite, 
P.  Meyer,  W.  W.  Shelly,  J.  Pfoutz,  M.  Schwartz,  O.  Eastman,  J.  W.  Phil- 
lips, W.  H.  Beegan,  H.  C.  Jacobson,  A.-  D.  Elder,  J.  Lambert  and  D.  Van 
Vranken.  J.  W.  Phillips  was  elected  N.  G. ;  J.  Pfoutz,  V.  G. ;  and  W.  H. 
Beegan,  Secretary. 

On  April  14,  1862,  Silver  City  Lodge  No.  62  was  instituted  in  Silver 
City  with  P.  J.  H.  Smith,  Casper  Naupt,  W.  G  Blakely,  R.  C.  O'Neill  and 
F.  McMahan  as  charter  members. 

Mount  Davidson  Lodge  No.  3  was  instituted  at  Virginia  City,  April  22, 
1862,  with  E.  Bond,  A.  Phillipson,  J.  Steele,  M.  Holmes,  J.  W.  Noyes,  W.  B. 
Hall  and  H.  J.  Witte  as  charter  members  and  first  officers. 

On  April  25,  1862,  Carson  Lodge  No.  4  was  instituted  in  Carson  City. 
D.  B.  Woolf,  E.  B.  Rail,  J.  H.  Wayman,  E.  Barkely,  J.  W.  West,  B.  F. 
Clark,  M.  Bick,  J.  Mandlebaum,  W.  D.  Noland,  F.  W.  Blake,  J.  Wagner  and 
F.  A.  Tritle  were  the  charter  members. 

Dayton  was  the  home  of  Dayton  Lodge  No.  5,  which  was  instituted  June 

2,  1863.  The  charter  members  were  R.  E.  McConnell,  L.  Lamb,  I.  G.  Har- 
lan, J.  B.  Brazelton,  D.  J.  McQuilty,  T.  Madden,  W.  Haydon  and  J.  E. 
Sabine. 

Esmeralda  Lodge  No.  6  was  instituted  in  Aurora,  September  16,  1863, 
with  J.  Fisher,  W.  Eichelrath,  M.  Schwartz,  G  O.  Kies,  J.  W.  Riens,  J.  W. 
Simpson,  C.  Cardinell,  E.  P.  Davis  and  F.  Lambert  as  charter  members. 

A  second  lodge  was  instituted  in  Virginia  City  on  January  15,  1864, 
and  given  the  title  of  Nevada  Lodge  No.  7.  The  charter  members  were 
D.  B.  Woolf,  D.  M.  Love,  T.  Heffron,  M.  White,  J.  A.  McQuaid,  1.  Pfor- 
shiener,  J.  Feldberg,  F.  Denver,  R.  M.  Black  and  C.  M.  Cornell. 

Washoe  Lodge  No.  8  was  instituted  in  Washoe,  January  18,  1864,  with 
J.  Stark,  H.  Barton,  L.  Wertheimer,  W.  M.  Bradley,  T.  H.  McGrath,  and 
C,  A.  Gibson  as  charter  members. 

On  January  23,  1864,  Austin  Lodge  No.  9  was  instituted  in  Austin,  the 
successor  to  an  Odd  Fellows  association  which  had  been  organized  September 
12,  the  year  previous.  The  charter  members  were  A.  D.  Rock,  N.  R.  Davis, 
J.  H.  Crane,  F.  V.  Drake  and  E.  X.  Willard. 

A  third  lodge  was  instituted  in  Virginia  City  on  May  18,  1865,  and  was 
entitled  Virginia  Lodge  No.  10.  The  charter  members  were  E.  Bond,  F.  B. 
Smith,  W.  L.  Von  Allen,  D.  N.  Love,  J.  S.  Kaneen,  E.  W.  Hines,  W.  Doolin, 
C.  M.  Brown,  J.  Steele,  C.  Finley,  G.  C.  Burnett,  G  Downey,  J.  Earle,  J.  B. 
Rennie  and  J.  B.  Farrington. 
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A  second  lodge  was  instituted  in  Austin  on  March  14,  1867.  It  lived 
only  three  years,  surrendering  its  charter  in  1871. 

\'irginia  City  secure^l  a  fourth  lodge  on  .\pril  4,  1867.  in  Olive  Branch 
l»lge  Xo.  12.  The  charter  members  were  C.  M.  Cornell.  H.  S.  Winn,  W.  H. 
Virden.  A.  Williams.  J.  B.  Safford,  H.  Somers.  J.  Elstep,  R.  M.  Black.  B. 
Callaghan.  J.  L.  EXirant,  M.  Collins,  T.  Cowin  and  J.  Cowin. 

Gold  Hill  received  its  second  kxlge  October  8.  1868,  it  being  given  the 
name  of  Parker  Ixxlge  Xo.  13.  The  charter  members  were  H.  H.  Motze. 
J.  Xelson.  S.  E.  H.  Spurling.  W.  H.  Dolman.  G.  Stockle.  D.  Young.  J.  F. 
Parks  and  E.  Schaefer. 

Reno  received  her  firs,t  lodge.  Truckee  Lodge  Xo.  14.  on  October  28. 
1868.  Its  charter  meml:>ers  were  G.  W.  Cunningham,  W.  L.  Hudnall.  T.  P. 
Sikes.  B,  F.  Ingram.  J.  Borland.  D.  Lachman  and  T.  F.  Lewis. 

Genoa  Lfxlge  Xo.  15  was  instituted  in  Genoa,  December  25.  1868,  with 
L.  S.  Greenlaw,  J.  Kilpatrick,  J.  Martin,  and  I.  W.  Duncan  as  the  first  officers, 
there  being  no  record  of  the  charter  members. 

J.  E.  Sabine,  T.  W.  McGren,  T.  V.  Julien,  J.  Barnes,  C.  F.  Moeller.  C. 
Haupt,  J.  Hunkins,  were  the  charter  members  of  Humboldt  Lodge  Xo.  16. 
which  was  instituted  in  Winnemucca  on  August  29.  1869. 

On  April  26,  1870,  the  seventeenth  lodge,  Hamilton  Lodge,  w-as  in<?ti- 
tuted  in  Hamilton  by  the  following  charter  members:  J.  P.  Daj-ton.  J.  T. 
Matthewson,  J.  O.  Darrow,  J.  Marchant,  J.  W.  Simpson  and  R.  Sadler. 

Elko  Lodge  Xo.  18  was  instituted  in  Elko  on  October  19,  1889,  with 
these  charter  meml^ers :  A.  J.  Clark,  J.  B.  Fitch,  T.  C.  Kenyon,  F.  A.  Rogers. 
E.  S.  Yeates.  J.  Ainly,  C.  B.  Johns  and  W.  A.  Harvey. 

Reno  Lodge  Xo.  19  was  instituted  in  Reno  on  May  18,  1871,  with  D.  H. 
Pine,  J.  S.  Sellers,  D.  McKay,  W.  T.  Frank,  P.  B.  Comstock,  J.  Harvvood, 
N.  J.  Roff,  T.  Forbes,  D.  C.  Martin,  H.  P.  Cowels,  X.  C.  Kenney,  and  R. 
Harrison  as  charter  members. 

Carson  City  was  the  home  of  Capitol  Lodge  No.  20,  which  was  instituted 
July  28,  1 87 1.  The  charter  members  were:  W.  D.  Torreyson,  J.  H.  Connor, 
G.  H.  Maish,  J.  D.  Minor,  J.  Trap,  D.  G.  Kitzmeyer,  J.-  A.  Risdon,  G.  W. 
Chedic,  J.  W.  Waters,  J.  W.  Robinson,  G.  W.  White,  and  N.  McD.  Kennedy. 

Buena  Vista  Lodge  No.  21  was  instituted  in  Unionville  on  October  2(>. 
187 1,  with  S.  S.  Grass,  E.  D.  Kelly,  F.  X.  Banks,  H.  A.  Waldo,  James  Mc- 
Cormfck,  O.  R.  Leonard  and  J.  W.  Tyler  as  charter  members. 

Eureka  Lodge  No.  22  was  instituted  in  Eureka  on  March  14,  1872,  the 
charter  members  being:  M.  Borowsky,  M.  Levy,  W.  Head,  E.  L.  Willard, 
A.  Charson,  O.  Peterson,  P.  Keyser,  C.  G.  Hybbard,  Q.  Waidhass,  C.  Goll 
N.  Raffaelovich,  W.  Emery,  S.  Aschiem,  S.  Ridge,  M.  Fredenburg,  W.  A. 
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Seaton,  S.  Goldstone,  E.  E.  Phillips,  E.  Schaefer,  J.  H.  Haslam,  and  James 
Stewart. 

Pioche  was  selected  for  No.  23,  Pioche  Lodge  being  instituted  in  that 
city  on  September  10,  1872,  with  the  following  for  the  charter  members: 
J.  W.  Wright,  E.  M.  Crane,  H.  M.  Barnes,  H.  Boone,  E.  Willett,  A.  Brown, 
and  J.  R.  James. 

Belmont  Lodge  No.  24  was  instituted  in  Belmont  on  March  5,  1873, 
the  following  being  the  charter  members:  W.  $.  McCornick,  J.  Cornelius, 
R.  N.  Oliver,  S.  Black,  J.  H.  Hatch,  T.  Wharburton,  J.  Burnett. 

Paradise  Valley  received  the  25th  lodge.  Paradise  Lodge,  which  was 
instituted  on  October  17,  1873.  Its  charter  members  were:  R.  H.  Scott, 
T.  Shirley,  R.  F.  James,  B.  F.  Riley,  T.  Mullineaux,  and  F.  Bauman. 

Palisade  Lodge  No.  26  was  instituted  in  Palisade  on  April  23,  1874,  the 
charter  members  being:  J.  B.  Tolley,  J.  Marchant,  J.  1"albott,  J.  C.  Wil- 
kinson, J.  B.  Rosburg,  C.  Zimmerman,  W.  S.  Evans,  D.  L.  Davis  and  W.  N. 
Rabbits. 

Mountain  Lodge  No.  2y  was  instituted  in  Eureka  on  May  11,  1875.  Its 
charter  members  were :  C.  G.  Hubbard,  N.  Simonson,  J.  Beese,  P.  Wagner, 
T.  J.  White,  R.  A.  Doak,  and  James  Hunkins. 

Tybo  Lodge  No.  28  was  instituted  in  Tybo  on  April  17,  1877.  S.  Rosen- 
thal, J.  Gregovich,  J.  Wheatly,  J.  D.  Page,  D.  O'Niel,  R.  Wheatly,  W. 
WTieatly,  J.  S.  Hammond,  D.  B.  Austin,  R.  N.  Oliver  and  J.  T.  Walker  were 
the  charter  members.  This  lodge  was  the  successor  to  an  Odd  Fellows'  Asso- 
ciation which  had  been  organized  on  December  18  of  the  year  previous.  A 
hall  of  brick  had  been  built  by  the  Association  costing  over  $3,000,  which 
the  lodge  paid  the  association  for,  the  latter  disbanding  when  the  lodge  was 
instituted. 

Cornucopia  instituted  Lodge  No.  29,  named  for  the  town,  on  May  31, 
1877,  D.  Meacham,  M.  Tobias,  A.  S.  Eisenberg,  W.  W.  Rogers,  S.  L.  Stark, 
and  W.  T.  Early  being  the  charter  members. 

Tuscarora  Lodge  No.  30  was  instituted  in  Tuscarora  on  June  7,  .1878, 
by  the  following  charter  members:  E.  S.  Yeates,  G.  W.  Phillips,  A.  D. 
Ayers,  A.  P.  Adams,  D.  B.  Higgins,  L.  Curry,  M.  Tiffany,  and  A.  D.  Walsh. 
This  lodge  succeeded  an  Association  formed  the  year  previous. 

Battle  Mountain  Lodge  No.  31,  of  Battle  Mountain,  was  instituted  on 
March  19,  1879.  Its  charter  members  were:  R.  McBeth,  J.  McWilliams, 
J.  Bachedler,  F.  Northway,  P.  T.  Mackrow  and  A.  D.  Lemaire. 

Gardnerville  Lodge  No.  36  was  instituted  in  Gardnerville,  Douglas  county, 
February  27,  1897,  with  11  charter  members,  and  added  17  new  members 
same  date. 

An  Association  was  formed  in  Grantsville  on  November  17,   1878,  as 
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Uicrc  was  ro  r-ige  nearer  than  Au5i:n.  Ii  had  15  members,  but  soon  was 
red*jced  v.  la  hs  ^  Vect  ^-as  to  care  for  the  sick  and  helpless  members  of 
the  Or'Ier  in  that  v:c:n::Y.  J.  Ir\-ine  n^s  president,  R.  L  'nK)mas.  secretary, 
and  A.  J.  Franklin,  treasurer.  A  similar  Association  was  organized  in 
Cherrj-  Creek  in  March.  1880.  the  iV  "owing  being  oSicers:  Dr.  J.  H.  Tof- 
ford.  president:  EL  K-  P!.:pp5.  secretar\\  and  Jacob  Weber,  treasurer.  The 
nearest  I«>ige  was  at  Hami't'.n-  This  .Association  purchased  a  cemetery  far 
deceased  members.    It  started  with  22  members,  gradually  declining. 

SUBORDIXATE    ENCAMPMENTS,   I.    O.    O.    F. 

TTie  Grand  Encampment  of  California  gave  authority  for  the  first  six 
Encampments  in  Nevada.  Xo.  7  was  authorized  by  the  Sovereign  Grand 
Loflge  and  the  last  three  by  the  Grand  Encampment  of  Xe\'ada, 

Pioneer  Encampment  Xo.  i  was  instituted  in  Virginia  City  on  July  17. 
1864,  its  charter  members  being:  D.  B.  W'oolf.  I.  Pforzheimer,  E.  Bond,  W. 
Heaton,  F.  Seely,  J.  L.  Durant.  J.  S.  Kaneen. 

Carson  Encampment  Xo.  2  was  instituted  on  Xovember  18,  1867.  in 
Carson  City,  by  the  following  charter  members:  A.  Waitz,  J.  S.  Vandyke 
\V.  D.  Torreys^>n,  A.  Curr\',  G.  Tufly,  D.  B.  Boyd,  A.  M.  Clark. 

Piute  Encampment  Xo.  3  was  instituted  in  Virginia  City  on  February 
20,  1867.  D.  M,  Love,  C.  Sutterly,  C.  Finly,  S.  Rosener,  G.  T.  Finn,  J.  .\* 
Moch,  G.  Downey,  C.  J.  Collins,  were  the  charter  members. 

Reese  River  Encampment  was  instituted  at  Austin,  on  November  19, 
1869,  by  the  following  charter  members:  F.  V.  Drake,  W.  A.  Rankin,  H. 
Sarter,  H.  Van  Winkle,  L.  Steiner  and  T.  Obenfelder. 

Reno  Encampment  Xo.  5  was  instituted  on  January  8,  1872,  its  charter 
members  being:  A.  Prescott,  A.  Trant,  M.  Ash,  J.  F.  Ferguson,  R.  A. 
Frazier,  A.  F.  Hitchcock,  and  J.  P.  Richardson. 

Garden  Valley  Encampment  No.  6  was  instituted  with  the  following 
charter  members  at  Dayton  on  December  13,  1873 :  W.  H.  Hill,  H.  Kennedy, 
L,  L.  Crockett,  L.  Lamb,  L.  Stoner,  J.  Newman,  T.  P.  Mack,  T.  Shedden, 
L.  A.  Guild,  J.  D.  Sims,  P.  Barnes,  J.  Gates,  J.  S.  Dallas  and  S.  Allen. 

Silver  State  Encampment  was  instituted  on  February  17,  1874,  in  Vir- 
ginia City,  being  No.  7.  The  charter  members  were :  F.  V.  Drake,  H.  Black, 
L.  Schoenfeldt,  J.  E.  Guild,  J.  Russ,  W.  James,  F.  Schmadeke. 

Mount  Vernon  Encampment  No.  8  was  instituted  in  Pioche  on  June  17, 
1875.  I^s  charter  members  were:  R.  H.  Elam,  H.  S.  Lubbuck,  J.  A. 
Spraker,  J.  N.  Curtis,  D.  A.  Fulks,  S.  W.  Steele,  and  C.  F.  Bowen. 

Elko  Encampment  No.  9,  of  Elko,  was  instituted  on  September  3,  1877, 
with  fifteen  charter  members,  the  following  being  selected  for  officers:     M. 
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P.    Freeman,  R.  R.  Bigelow,  H.  W.  Brown,  P.  A.  Rowe,  G.  Russell,  W. 
Chase. 

Bullion  Encampment  No.  lo  was  instituted  in  Eureka,  September  6, 
1877,  with  21  charter  mfembers,  and  from  them  were  selected  the  following 
for  first  officers:  W.  H.  Davenport,  W.  Doolin,  B.  C.  Levy,  A.  T.  Stearns, 
W.  J.  Smith,  R.  Sadler. 

GRAND   LODGE   AND   GRAND   ENCAMPMENT. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Nevada,  L  O.  O.  F.,  was  formed  in  1867,  the  first 
ten  lodges  having  been  formed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  California.  The 
convention  organizing  it  was  held  in  Virginia  City  January  21,  1867,  the 
Grand  Master  being  J.  S.  Van  Dyke;  the  Deputy  Grand  Master,  J.  W.  Tyler; 
Grand  Warden,  P.  J.  H.  Smith;  Grand  Secretary,  R.  H.  Taylor;  Grand 
Treasurer,  R.  M.  Black;  Grand  Representative,  J.  E.  Sabine;  Grand  Chap- 
lain, J.  A.  Collins;  Grand  Marshal,  J.  B.  Brazelton;  Grand  Conductor,  C. 
Finley;  Grand  Guardian,  D.  L.  Beam;  Grand  Herald,  C.  C.  Wright. 

The  Grand  Encampment  of  Nevada,  I.  O.  O.  P.,  was  organized  in  Carson 
City,  December  28,  1874,  the  dispensation  being  granted  the  February  fol- 
lowing. At  that  time  the  encampments  of  the  state  had  321  members,  and 
a  revenue  of  $3,500.  The  first  officers  were :  J.  C.  Smith,  G.  P. ;  W.  H. 
Hill.  G.  H.  P. ;  G.  W.  Chedic.  G.  S.  W. ;  C.  W.  Jones,  G.  J.  W. ;  F.  V.  Drake, 
G.  S.;  G.  Tufly,  G.  T.;  H.  O.  Douchy,  G.  M.;  C.  H.  Maish,  G.  S.;  J.  V. 
Peers,  Dep't  G.  S. 

REBEKAH  DEGREE  LODGES. 

Colfax  Lodge  No.  i  was  organized  in  Virginia  City  some  time  in  the 
seventies,  but  no  record  could  be  obtained  of  organization  or  first  officers. 
The  Noble  Grand  in  1881  was  Mrs.  C.  A.  Hancock;  Mrs,  M.  Lochlin,  V.  G. ; 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Lamb,  R.  S. ;  Mrs.  I,  Goodfriend,  T. ;  Mrs.  A.  A.  Goe,  P.  S.  In 
1903  the  officers  were:  N.  G.,  Minnie  Mudd;  V.  G.,  Lillian  Richards;  S., 
Mrs.  H.  V.  Lawson;  T.,  A.  Greenhalgh;  P.  S.,  Julia  Murphy;  D.  D.  P., 
Fredrica  Shade. 

Esther  Lodge  No.  4  was  the  only  other  lodge  making  any  reports  to 
the  Grand  Lodge.  It  was'organized  May  13,  1880,  and  the  fate  of  the  lodge 
was  unlucky  as  the  date  of  its  organization.  It  went  into  oblivion  with  Lodges 
2,  3,  and  II,  and  the  lodges  of  Rebekahs  and  officers  in  existence  in  1903  were 
in  addition  to  No.  i : 

Harmony  No.  5,  of  Dayton.  N.  G.,  Daisy  Lothrop;  V.  G.,  Emile  Tail- 
leur;  R.  S.,  Mrs.  L.  Whitten;  T.,  Emma  Lothrop;  D.  D.  P.,  Annie  E.  Mack. 

Naomi  No.  6,  of  Paradise.  N.  G.,  Dora  Lye;  V.  G.,  Francis  Case;  R. 
S.,  Mrs.  Nellie  Mealey ;  T.,  Eva  Byrnes;  D.  D.  P.,  Minnie  Bradshaw. 

Nevada  No.  7,  of  Reno.    N.  G.,  May  Dunning;  V.  G.,  Tillie  Neasham; 
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R.  S.,  Miss  L.  LaLotte;  T.,  Mary  Brown;  P.  S.,  Lizzie  Curtis:  D.  D.  R, 
Lizzie  McGrew. 

Diamond  Xo.  8,  of  Eureka.  X.  G..  Mdia  Fletcher;  V.  G.,  Grace  Travcrs: 
R.  S.,  F.  J.  Brossemer:  T.,  W.  J.  Hooper;  D.  D.  P.,  Caroline  Lewis. 

Queen  Esther  Xo.  9.  of  Wadsworth.  X.  G..  Luella  Buller;  V.  G-  Lula 
Behler;  R.  S.,  Mrs.  L.  Herbert;  T.,  Anna  Sisson;  P.  S.,  Nellie  Bastian;  D. 
D.  P.,  Josephine  Beemer. 

Ruth  Xo.  10,  of  Genoa.  X.  G.,  Mary  Heimsoth:  V.  G.,  Mattie  Jepson: 
R.  S.,  Rose  Klotz;  T.,  Ida  McCormick;  D.  D.  P.,  Mabel  Ritchford. 

Martha  Xo.  12.  of  De  Lamar.  X.  G.,  R.  J.  Gordon;  V.  G.,  Libbie  Reed; 
R.  S.,  Charles  Fernander;  T.,  Mary  Pettee;  D.  D.  P.,  Margaret  Kendrick. 

Austin  Xo.  13.  of  Austin.  X.  G.,  Mary  Christian;  V.  G.,  Etta  Hodge: 
R.  S.,  M.  Polkinghorne ;  T.,  Susan  Mitchell;  D.  D.  P.,  Jessie  SchmidtleinL 

Capitol  Xo.  14,  of  Carson  City.  N.  G.,  Delia  Dorrity;  V.  G.,  M.  Lind- 
say; R.  S.,  Mrs.  M.  Furlong;  T.,  M.  Kitzmeyer;  P.  S.,  Jenny  Jacobs;  D.  D 
P.,  Mary  McCabe. 

Ivy  Xo.  15,  of  Elko.  X.  G.,  Molly  E.  Lane;  V.  G.,  Pearl  Bruce;  R. 
S.,  V.  Bruce;  T.,  Marie  Mayer;  P.  S.,  Libbie  Harris;  D.  D.  P.,  Ella  Grant. 

Silver  Star  Xo.  16,  of  Tuscarora.  N.  G.,  Alma  Plumb;  V.  G.,  Etta 
Douglas;  R.  S.,  F.  Doherty;  T.,  Bessie  Henderson;  P.  S.,  Clara  Plumb:  D. 
D.  P.,  Bessie  Dove. 

Garden  City  X^o.  17,  of  Lovelocks.  N.  G.,  Lizzie  Marker;  V.  G.,  Etta 
Thies;  R.  S.,  Addie  Stoker:  T.,  Myrtle  Marker;  D.  D.  P.,  Emily  Majrker. 

Loyal  Xo.  18,  of  Battle  Mountain.  N.  G.,  N.  R.  Ramsdell;  V.  G., 
Lisettc  Hoffman;  R.  S.,  L.  A.  Lemaire;  T.,  Jane  Woolcock;  D.  D.  P.,  Kate 
Lemaire. 

Fair  Oak  Xo.  19,  of  Winnemucca,  sent  no  report  1903  nor  in  1902. 
Her  D.  D.  P.  is  not  assigned.  It  is  probable  that  the  charter  of  Fair  Oak 
will  l)e  recalled  as  meml)ers  fail  to  attend  to  duties  or  to  meetings. 

Queen  of  the  Lake  X^o.  20,  of  Hawthorne.  N.  G.,  Emma  Marx;  V.  G., 
Rose  White;  R.  S.,  Mrs.  A.  Wichman;  T.,  Lydia  J.  King;  P.  S.,  J.  H.  Miller: 
D.  D.  P,  Delia  Woodruff.' 

Martha  Washington  Xo.  21,  of  Gardnerville.  X.  G.,  Pearl  Rankin: 
V.  G.,  M.  Heningsen:  R.  S.,  A.  Goldstein;  T.,  Edna  Neilson;  D.  D.  P., 
Georgie  Dangberg. 

At  the  Rebekah  Assembly,  held  in  June,  1903,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Mary  E.  Woodbury,  of  Reno;  Vice  President,  Jennie  T. 
Coll.  of  Tuscarora:  Warden,  Ella  Gillilan,  of  Paradise;  Secretary,  Anna  M. 
Warren,  of  Virginia  City;  Treasurer,  Emma  A.  Lothrop,  of  Dayton;  Trus- 
tees: Mary  J.  Mack,  of  Virginia  City:  Adda  Leeper,  of  Reno;  and  Emma 
B.  Coffin,  of  Dayton.  . 
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At  the  same  meeting  the  finance  committee  reported  $609.25  cash  in 
hand  and  capitation  tax  on  846  members  in  the  state.  The  expenses  were 
estimated  at  $425.  The  majority  of  the  lodges  reported  a  gain  in  member- 
ship, while  some  few  showed  discouraging  losses,  due  to  business  depression, 
and  in  some  instances  lack  of  interest. 

CONSOLIDATIONS,  I.  O.  O.   F. 

Wildey  Lodge  No.  i,  of  Gold  Hill,  consolidated  with  the  Virginia  Lodge, 
and  is  now  known  as  Wildey  No.  3. 

Carson  Lodge  No.  4  consolidated  with  Capitol  Lodge  No.  20,  at  Carson 
City.  October  28,  1895,  and  is  now  known  as  Capitol  Lodge  No.  4. 

Truckee  Lodge  No.  14  consolidated  with  Reno  Lodge  No.  19  on  May  2, 
1901. 


CHAPTER  XXVHL 

K.  OF  p.  AND  Other  Orders. 

First  Lodge  in  Nevada — Present  Lodges — G.  A.  R. — Consolidations  and 
Present  Posts — Independent  Order  of  Red  Men — Aeries  of  Eagles — The 
Elks  in  Nevada — Their  Fine  building  at  Reno — Rathbone  Sisters — De- 
gree of  Honor — Ladies'  Relief  Corps. 

The  Knights  of  Pythias  founded  their  order  upon,  the  ancient  story  of 
Damon  and  Pythias,  those  shining  examples  of  devoted  and  honorable  friend- 
ship, who  were  the  disciples  of  the  Pythagorean  principles  of  friendship.  The 
first  lodge  was  instituted  in  Nevada  in  1873,  March  23,  at  Virginia  City, 
through  the  efforts  of  S.  H.  Goddard.  It  was  known  as  Nevada  Lodge  No. 
I.  The  charter  members  were:  E.  F.  Clarkson,  J.  P.  Flanningham,  M.  Nel- 
son, A.  G.  Koch,  C.  Becker,  J.  W.  Vamey,  A.  Borlini,  P.  Gugnina,  G.  Bet- 
tinger,  F.  Schroeder,  M.  Strouse,  W.  P.  Bowden,  T.  H.  Quinlan,  W.  Waltz, 

Damon  Lodge  No.  2  was  instituted  in  Carson  City,  July  18,  1873,  the 
charter  members  numbering  18. 

Mystic  Lodge  No.  3,  of  Gold  Hill,  was  instituted  November  24,  1874. 
There  were  45  charter  members. 

Carson  Lodge  No.  4,  of  Carson  City,  was  instituted  in  1873,  December 
21.    There  were  24  charter  members. 

Humboldt  Lodge  No.  5,  of  Genoa,  was*  instituted  in  March,  1874,  with 

23  charter  members.     It  surrendered  its  charter  in  less  than  a  year  and  its 

paraphernalia  was  delivered  to  Nevada  Lodge  No.  i,  when  that  lodge  lost  all 

its  property  in  the  great  fire  of  1875.     At  a  later  fire  all  this  property  was 

burned. 
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Lincoln  Lr-igc  So.  6  was  instituted  in  Virginia  City,  on  March  29,  1874, 
with  1 1  charter  members.  It  grew  wonderfully  and  then  declined  with  other 
secret  rinlers.     It  was  suspended  in  1875  ^^^  reinstated  a  month  later. 

Beatitic  Lc^dge  Xo.  8  was  instituted  in  Eureka  on  September  22,  1874, 
with  25  charter  members. 

Amity  Lrxlgc  Xo.  8  was  instituted  in  Reno  on  January  31,  1875.  ^^ 
had  20  charter  members  but  grew  rapidly. 

Toi\-abe  Li:idge  Xo.  9  was  instituted  in  Austin  on  Xovember  9,  1875. 
It  had  onlv  ten  charter  members. 

Argenta  Lodge  Xo.  10.  of  Battle  Mountain,  was  instituted  on  July  20. 
1876,  with  25  charter  members. 

Triumph  Lodge  Xf>.  11  was  instituted  in  Virginia  City  on  October  29. 
its  charter  members  being  members  of  Mystic  Lodge  of  Gold  Hill.  For  a 
time  it  met  in  Gold  Hill. 

Lyon  Lodge  Xo.  12.  of  DaA-ton.  was  instituted  on  October  15,  1880,  with 
19  charter  members. 

The  Knights  of  Pnhias  lodges  in  Xevada  are  as  follows,  the  number 
of  members,  and  number  of  lodge,  with  the  name  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Records, 
being  all  that  was  obtainable  in  1904. 

Xevada  Xo.  i,  Virginia  City;  118  members;  K.  of  R.,  H.  G.  Maish. 

Carson  Lodge  Xo.  4,  Carson  City:  100  members;  K.  of  R..-P.  H. 
Mulcahy. 

Beatific  Lodge  Xo.  7,  of  Eureka:  41  members;  K.  of  R.,  S.  Reynolds. 

Amity  Lodge  Xo.  8,  of  Reno:  130  members:  K.  of  R.,  S.  H.  Rosenthal. 

Toiyabe  Lodge  Xo.  9,  of  Austin :  43  members ;  K.  of  R.,  O.  J.  Clifford. 

Argenta  Lodge  Xo.  10,  of  Battle  Mountain;  25  members;  F.  E.  Wool- 
cock,  K.  of  R. 

Lyon  Lodge  Xo.  12,  of  Dayton;  39  members;  K.  of  R.,  E.  F.  HayarA 

Elko  Lodge  Xo.  15;  53  members;  K.  of  R.,  W.  G.  Kline. 

Esmeralda  Lodge  Xo.  16,  of  Hawthorne:  51  members;  K.  of  R.,  W.  J. 
Henley. 

Owyhee  Lodge  Xo.  14,  of  Tuscarora:  47  members;  K.  of  R.,  W.  J 
Stuckler. 

Pyramid  Lodge  Xo.  19,  of  Wadsworth;  71  members;  K.  of  R.,  T.  L 
Bellam. 

Ivanhoe  Lodge  X^o.  18,  of  Winnemucca;  34  members;  K.  of  R.,  C.  B. 
Brown. 

Myrtle  Lodge  Xo.  20,  of  Verdi ;  33  members :  K.  of  R.,  J.  E.  Sanchereua. 

Abraham  Lincohi  Lodge  Xo.  21,  of  De  Lamar;  36  members;  K.  of  R., 
J.  W.  Scott. 
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Aquila  Lodge  No.  22,  of  Lovelocks;  ^2  members;  K.  of  R.,  O.  T. 
Owens. 

Wells  Lodge  No.  23,  of  Wells;  52  members;  K.  of  R.,  E.  F.  Stanton. 
Alpine  Lodge  No.  24,  of  Fallon;  28  members;  K.  of  R.,  R.  T.  Fortune. 
Mizpah  Lodge  No.  25,  of  Tonopah;  45  members;  K.  of  R.,  A.   P. 
Kaaters. 

RATHBONE  SISTERS. 

The  Auxiliary  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  is  known  as  Rathbone  Sisters. 
There  is  a  temple  in  nearly  every  large  city  of  Nevada  where  there  is  a 
Knights  of  Pythias  lodge.  The  one  at  Reno,  Calanthe  Temple  No.  it,  is  the 
largest,  having  for  charter  members,  130.  It  now  has  143  members  and  is 
constantly  growing.  It  was  instituted  on  May  12,  1902,  by  the  State  Organ- 
izer, Ida  M.  Pike,  who  was  assisted  by  Pyramid  Temple  No.  10,  of  Wads- 
worth.    They  have  no  insurance  branch  yet.  -  The  officers  arc  as  follows : 

P.  M.  E.  C,  Mrs.  Harriet  Williams;  M.  E.  C,  Mrs.  Bertha  Doane; 
E.  S.,  Miss  Ivan  Sessions;  E.  J.,  Mrs.  Kate  Dromiach;  M.  of  T.,  Miss  Edna 
Robinson;  M.  of  F.,  Mrs.  Dora  Ziegler;  M.  of  R.  &  C,  Mrs.  Jennie  Kerr;  P. 
of  T.,  Mrs.  Ruby  Lumsford;  G.  of  O.  T.,  Mrs.  Carrie  V.  Sessions. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Marsh,  of  Virginia  City,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  G.  M.  of  R.  &  C. 

G.   A.  R.   OF  NEVADA. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  wonderful  falling  off  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  G.  A.  R.  of  Nevada.  In  1868  the  ex-Union  veterans  of  Virginia 
City  organized  under  the  name  of  "Boys  in  Blue"  to  promote  the  election 
of  U.  S.  Grant  to  the  presidency.  Later  they  reorganized  as  Post  No.  8, 
G.  A.  R.  Their  first  Commander  was  A.  H.  W.  Creigh.  They  went  out  of 
existence  in  the  fire  of  1875,  having  60  members.  In  1878  they  organized 
again  as  Phil  Kearney  Post  No.  10.  They  had  20  ntembers,  and  soon  40. 
G.  E.  Gaukin  was  Commander.  Stanton  Post  No.  29,  which  was  organized 
in  1870,  with  J.  A.  Burlingame  as  Post  Commander,  disbanded  three  years 
later,  or  rather  consolidated  with  Phil  Kearney  Post  in  1878,  after  a  brief 
reorganization  as  Stanton  Post  No.  10. 

Other  posts  organized  and  passed  out  of  existence  were:  Baker  Post 
No.  II  of  Pioche;  McPherson  Post  No.  12,  of  Reno;  Col.  Baker  Post  No. 
13,  of  Cherry  Creek,  and  Upton  Post  of  Eureka.  The  only  posts  now  are 
Phil  Kearney  Post  No.  10,  of  Virginia  City,  General  O.  M.  Mitchell  No.  69, 
of  Reno,  Custer  Post  No.  5,  of  Carson  City,  and  McDermitt  Post,  of  Win- 
nemucca.  The  latter  post  is  all  but  out  of  existence,  and  it  is  probable  the 
posts  of  Carson,  Reno  and  Virginia  will  be  consolidated  in  one  post,  in  Reno 
city,  under  the  title  of  Gen.  O.  M.  Mitchell  Post  No.  69.     This  post  was 

17 
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organized  in  1884.  ami  chart ereil  October  2,  1884.  Its  present  officers  are: 
E.  J.  Wood.  Post  Commander:  C.  J.  Kienast,  Senior  Vice  Commander;  G. 
W.  Robison.  Junior  Vice  Commander;  Dr.  G.  H.  Thoma,  Surgeon;  G.  0. 
Wright,  Chaplain;  A.  G.  Fletcher,  Quartermaster;  Walter  S.  Long,  Adjutant. 
Major  Long  is  National  Aide  de  Camp  on  staff  of  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
also  sjjecial  Aide  <le  Camp  on  staff  of  Department  Commander,  in  charge  of 
patriotic  instruction. 

The  Reno  post  has  a  fine  cemetery,  and  through  the  efforts  of  Congress- 
man \'an  Duzer  marble  headstones  for  deceased  members  have  been  obtained 
from  the  government  and  were  placed  in  position  on  April  3,  1904.  The 
different  posts  have  Relief  Corps,  the  one  in  Reno  being  especially  active 
The  membership  of  the  posts  is:  Custer  No.  5,  12  members;  Phil  Kearney 
No.  10,  54  members:  G.  O.  Mitqhell  Post  No.  69,  70  members.  The  mem- 
bership of  Phil  Kearney  Relief  Coq)s  No.  85,  of  Virginia  City,  is  17;  Custer 
Relief  Corps  No.  15,  of  Carson  City,  is  18,  and  of  Gen.  O.  M.  Mitchell  Corps 
No.  27,  of  Reno,  is  60. 

ORDER  OF  ELKS. 

The  Reno  Lodge  of  B.  P.  O.  Elks  No.  597  was  organized  in  Reno  on 
June  30,  1900,  H.  J.  Gosse  being  the  moving  spirit  and  assisting  in  the 
organization.  D.  D.  G.  E.  R.,  F.  L.  Gray,  instituted  the  lodge,  assisted  by 
officers  from  Sacramento,  Grass  Valley  and  other  points.  The  first  officers 
were:  Exalted  Ruler,  H.  J.  Gosse;  Esteemed  Leading  Knight,  F.  D.  Dun- 
can ;  Esteemed  Loyal  Knight,  W.  L.  Cox ;  A.  E.  Cheney,  Esteemed  Leading 
Knight;  Kyle  Kinney,  Secretary;  H.  P.  Keams,  Secretary.  There  were  45 
in  the  class.  The  local  Elks  had  a  band  out  to  greet  the  visitors  and  after  the 
initiation  a  grand  banquet  was  served. 

W.  L.  Cox  was  elected  Exalted  Ruler  at  the  next  election  and  he  was 
succeeded  successively  by  Frank  Stewart,  A.  E.  Cheney,  Joseph  McCormack, 
and  Ralph  B.  Hawcroft,  the  latter  serving  in  1904. 

The  Elks  laid  the  corner  stone  of  a  $35,000  lodge  building  September 
30,  1903,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  H.  J.  Gosse  being  Master  of  Cere- 
monies. Elks  came  from  far  and  near  to  assist.  It  was  formally  dedicated 
on  April  23,  1904.  Elks  came  from  all  over  the  coast,  Sacramento  and  San 
Francisco  Elks  predominating.    A  grand  banquet  closed  the  ceremonies. 

A.  o.  u.  w. 

The  first  lodge  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  was  instituted 
in  Eureka,  March  11,  1879.  The  first  officers  were  M.  Rockman,  P.  M.  W.; 
H.  A.  Unruh,  N.  W. ;  E.  A.  Robinson,  foreman ;  C.  J.  Scanland,  O. ;  I.  C.  C. 
Whitmore,  recorder;  B.  C.  Levy,  financier;  W.  Pardy,  receiver;  F.  W.  Pen- 
field,  G. ;  S.  S.  Slass,  I.  W.    There  were  32  charter  members.    Several  lodges 
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have  been  instituted  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  state,  Reno  lodge  being 
especially  flourishing.  R.  H.  Buncel  is  G.  M. ;  and  R.  Buncel  is  foreman. 
H.  F.  Pavola  is  overseer. 

The  Degree  of  Honor  is  the  auxiliary  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.,  and  there 
are  lodges  in  Reno,  Carson  City,  Virginia  City,  Hawthorne,  Dayton,  Winne- 
mucca  and  Elko.  Ivy  Lodge  No.  4  was  instituted  in  Reno  in  March,  1900, 
by  P.  S.  M.  W.,  J.  W.  Kinsley.  There  w^ere  48  charter  members.  The 
present  officers  are  P.  C.  of  H.,  Alma  Pavola;  C.  of  H.,  Gertrude  Buncel; 
L.  of  H.,  Kate  Kline;  C.  of  C,  Mrs.  D.  Smith;  Usher,  Mrs.  M.  Buncel; 
Financier,  Dora  Ziegler;  Recorder,  Mrs.  Jennie  Kerr. 

The  A.  O.  U.  W.  and  the  Degree  of  Honor  are  making  arrangements  for 
a  lodge  in  Harriman.  Supreme  Deputy  C.  S.  Thurston  is  to  visit  Harriman 
to  assist  in  installing  the  order  there. 

FRATERNAL  ORDER  OF  EAGLES. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  although  only  in  existence  in  Nevada 
for  three  years,  has  six  aeries,  being  represented  in  Tonopah,  Winnemucca, 
Elko,  Virginia  City,  Carson  City  and  Reno.  There  are  800  members  in  all. 
Reno  Aerie  No.  207  was  instituted  in  Reno,  February  20,  1902,  with  61 
charter  members.  January  i,  1904,  it  had  over  200  members.  Among  its 
members  are  John  Sparks,  Governor  of  Nevada;  L.  Allen,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor ;  Congressman  Van  Duzer  and  Assemblymen  P.  J.  McCarran  and  W. 
D.  R.  Graham;  Senator  A.  Livingston.  Present  officers  are:  G.  W.  Perkins, 
senior  past  president;  G.  W.  Pettigrew,  junior  past  president;  G.  W.  Callahan, 
worthy  president.  The  motto  of  the  order  is  "Liberty,  Truth,  Justice  and 
Equality." 

IMPROVED   ORDER  OF  RED   MEN. 

The  Grand  Council  of  L  O.  R.  M.,  of  Nevada,  was  instituted  January 
7,  1873,  Jonas  Seeley  being  the  G.  T.  Piute  Tribe  No.  i  was  organized  at 
Carson  City,  January  19,  1879,  with  A.  Curry  as  Sachem.  There  were  20 
charter  members. 

In  1904  there  were  Red  Men  lodges  at  Tuscarora,  Carson  City  and  Vir- 
ginia City.  The  Grand  Lodge  is  at  Carson  City,  C.  E.  Slingerland  being 
Great  Sachem.  Washoe  Tribe  No.  11  was  organized  in  Reno  with  a  full 
complement  of  officers,  H.  R.  Cooke  being  Sachem.  It  disbanded  in  three 
months. 

VARIOUS  SECRET  ORDERS. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Foresters  have  several  lodges  in  the  state  and 
several  auxiliaries.  It  is  a  beneficiary  order.  The  first  lodge  of  the  order  in 
Nevada  was  instituted  in  Virginia  City  in  1879. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  the  Order  of  Pendo,  the  Fraternal 
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Brotherhood,  the  Italian  Benevolent  Society,  the  Order  of  Dania,  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  Maccabees,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Caledonians,  and  Italian 
Druids,  all  have  lodges  in  the  state,  some  only  one.     Many  have  auxiliaries. 

The  Modern  Woodmen  of  the  World,  though  only  established  two  years 
in  Nevada,  are  growing  rapidly,  each  Camp  having  an  auxiliary  of  Royal 
Neighbors.  Peavine  Camp  was  organized  in  Reno  in  1901,  and  the  others 
later. 

The  Pioneers  formed  two  societies,  Societv  of  Pacific  Coast  Pioneers 
and  Reese  River  Pioneers,  the  former  in  1872  and  the  latter  the  year  follow- 
ing. Both  have  disbanded.  The  magnificent  museum  of  curiosities  belong- 
ing to  the  former  society  was  by  them  donated  to  the  state.  It  is  now  in  an 
upper  room  of  the  3tate  printing  ofiice  in  Carson.  The  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Orvis  Ring,  acts  as  curator.  It  is  a  valuable  collection; 
many  of  the  Indian  relics  it  would  be  impossible  to  duplicate. 

Nevada  is,  as  are  all  mining  states,  a  strong  union  state.  There  are 
Miners*  Unions  in  every  town  of  any  size.  The  first  one  was  organized  in 
Virginia  City  in  1863,  and  the  last  two  at  Tonopah  and  Gold  Field.  The 
unions  have  helped  the  miners  greatly  in  Nevada.  The  Miners'  Union  Library 
was  established  in  1877  in  Virginia  City.  The  first  building  was  swept  away 
in  the  great  fire  there  and  the  present  one  was  erected  in  1876  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000.  There  is  not  only  the  library  but  a  l^all  and  chess  room.  There 
are  many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  books  in  the  library. 

The  Nevada  State  Medical  Society  was  organized  in  1878  and  is  in- 
creasing in  membership  all  the  time.  The  Historical  and  Scientific  Society 
was  organized  in  1865  and  did  good  work  in  early  days. 

The  Wheelmen's  Club  of  Reno  is  a  unique  organization,  organized  by 
the  leading  business  men  of  Reno  to  provide  a  place  for  young  men  to  pass 
leisure  hours.  From  a  small  beginning  it  has  grown  until  it  possesses  a 
magnificent  building  with  all  athletic  and  social  paraphernalia.  Its  teams  in 
many  branches  of  athletic  work  have  proved  victorious  and  the  name  is  known 
all  over  the  west. 

Next  door  to  the  Wheelmen's  Club  is  the  Nevada  Club,  also  owning  its 
own  building.  It  is  purely  social,  known  as  an  adjunct  of  Reno's  400.  Its 
membership  includes  both  men  and  women. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  its  auxiliaries  are  well  established  in  Nevada.  In 
fact  there  is  scarcely  a  secret,  fraternal  or  benevolent  or  social  order  not 
represented  in  Nevada,  if  it  is  by  only  one  organization. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Indian  Annals  of  Nevada. 

In  detailing  reminiscences  of  Indian  troubles  in  Nevada,  the  narrator 
generally  gives  the  "tale  as  told  him,"  for  there  are  few  survivors  of  to-day 
who  actually  saw  any  of  the  incidents  they  relate,  and  Poor  Lo  is,  according 
to  representation,  or  misrepresentation,  always  the  aggressor.  To  prove  this 
contrary  to  the  facts  one  has  but  to  turn  back  the  records  to  the  first  inscrip- 
tion, the  first  meeting  of  the  white  and  red  men,  in  1832. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  a  foregoing  chcq)ter  mention  is  made  of 
the  trapping  expedition  of  Milton  Sublette,  in  1832,  and  authentic  history 
states  that  in  this  party  were  the  men  who  started  the  murdering  of  Indians 
out  of  wanton  cruelty.  Opposed  to  this  is  the  story  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Jedediah  S.  Smith,  which  states  that  when  he  was  on  his  first  return  trip 
from  California,  in  1825,  all  of  his  party  but  two  "were  shot  and  killed, 
Smith  escaping  with  Galbraith  and  Turner,"  and  he  finally  met  death  "by 
the  arrow  of  an  ambushed  Indian  assassin  on  Cimarron  river."  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  first  account  of  Indian  contact  with  white  men,  in  which  there 
were  hostilities  on  either  side,  was  in  1832. 

Among  the  trappers  with  Sublette  was  Joe  Meek,  and  he  shot  down 
and  instantly  killed  a  Shoshone  Indian.  He  defended  his  action  by  saying 
that  it  was  a  gentle  hint  to  the  Indians  not  to  steal  any  of  their  traps.  He 
was  asked  if  any  had  been  stolen,  but  said,  "No,  but  he  looked  as  if  he  was 
going  to." 

Joe  Walker,  the  famous  trapper  and  guide,^  was  the  next  aggressor, 
when  with  the  Bonneville  expedition  of  1833.  Meek  was  also  one  of  this 
party  and  probably  urged  the  action  taken.  At  first  the  Indians  had  been 
afraid  of  the  curious  looking  pale  faces,  but  as  they  saw  they  were  unharmed, 
the}%  childlike,  followed  them  in  greatly  increasing  numbers.  So  many  of 
the  articles  used  by  the  scouts  were  new  to  them  that  occasionally  one  of 
the  Indians  would  steal  some  trifling  thing.  But  generally  they  kept  at  what 
they  considered  a  safe  distance,  not  knowing  the  power  of  the  rifles,  or,  in- 
deed, that  there  was  such  a  thing  in  existence. 

Then  followed  an  event  which  fails  to  show  any  reason  therefor,  and 
which  also  shows  the  white  man  in  a  poor  light.  One  morning  the  trappers 
were  preparing  to  cross  the  Humboldt  river,  by  fording;  on  the  opposite 
shore  stood  a  number  of  Shoshone  Indians,  watching  their  movements  with 
great  curiosity.  By  order  of  Walker,  who  said  afterwards  he  feared  an 
attack,  the  trappers  fired  upon  the  Indians,  killing  twenty-five  instantly.  Not 
one  Indian  tried  to  return  the  fire,  but  fled  in  every  direction,  howling  and 
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wailing,  overcome  with  terror  at  their  first  introduction  to  the  rifle.  The 
trappers  were  not  content  with  this  wanton  murder  but  chased  the  Indians 
as  they  fled  in  terror,  killing  many  more,  some  of  the  trappers  giving  the 
number  at  seventy-five  and  the  others  at  over  one  hundred. 

Soon  after  one  of  the  trappers  found  some  traps  missing  and  cooly 
shot  down  the  first  Indian  he  met.  In  the  next  seventeen  years,  until  1849, 
there  was  no  further  slaughter  of  the  Indians  by  the  white  men.  Then  emi- 
grants killed  a  number  of  Shoshones  in  a  spirit  of  bravado.  That  was  the 
last  uncalled  for  murder  of  Indians  which  went  unpunished.  For  the  next 
year  the  Indians  of  this  tribe  started  to  average  things  up,  and  kept  at  it 
until  1863. 

A  first  attempt  at  reprisal  was  made  in  June  of  1850,  when  one  of  an 
emigrant  train  from  Joliet,  Illinois,  while  on  picket  duty,  was  shot  through 
the  heart  with  an  arrow.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  this  party  came  up 
with  a  party  of  twelve  men,  standing  by  seven  wagons,  the  stock  having 
been  all  stampeded  by  the  Indians.  Determined  the  Indians  should  not  have 
the  wagons  and  contents,  they  burned  everything  which  could  not  be  added 
to  the  outfit  of  the  first  party  and  went  on  foot  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  Indians  met  a  a  check  that  same  summer,  for  later  on  when  they 
stampeded  stock  from  a  party  of  emigrants,  there  happened  to  be  in  the  part)' 
several  mountaineers,  and  the  Indians,  Shoshones,  were  overtaken,  over 
thirty  killed  and  the  stock  recovered. 

This  stopped  the  Indians  for  a  while  and  all  might  have  been  peace  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  actions  of  a  party  of  Mormons,  among  them  Walter 
Cosser,  afterwards  a  resident  of  Douglas  county,  Nevada,  and  the  infamous 
Bill  Hickman,  whose  actions  in  the  Danite  murders  have  made  him  exe- 
crated of  men,  Hickmen  being  the  guide.  The  party  left  Salt  hake  to  go 
to  California,  and  en  route  shot  down  two  Shoshone  Indians,  who  stood  near 
them  watching  them  curiously.  Four  days  later,  on  the  Humboldt  river, 
these  Danites  shot  and  killed  two  Indians  and  one  Indian  woman,  and  then 
scalped  them.  It  is  small  cause  for  wonder  that  the  Indians  lost  no  time  in 
seeking  revenge.  To  them  all  white  men  were  the  same,  and  the  kindly 
emigrant  externally  presented  the  same  aspect  as  the  Destroying  Angels. 

The  killing  of  Colonel  A.  Woodard,  of  the  mail  contracting  firm  of 
Woodard  &  Chorppening,  followed  soon.  He  was  killed  with  two  guards, 
John  Hawthorn  and  Oscar  Fitzer,  on  the  very  spot  where  Hickman  had 
killed  the  Shoshones.  The  carrier  of  the  east-bound  mail,  S.  A.  Kinsey, 
found  the  bodies,  mangled  and  mutilated.  With  his  tvvo  guards  he  had  a 
narrow  escape,  as  the  Indians  laid  in  ambush,  the  three  whites  escaping  only 
by  strategy.    The  body  of  a  white  man,  name  unknown,  was  found  in  June 
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of  that  year,  and  his  body  buried  by  Joseph  Zumwalt  and  party  near  Pyramid 
lake.     He  had  been  killed  by  Pah-Utes,  judging  from  the  Indian  signs. 

EVENTS  OF  1852-59. 

The  Indians  began  to  acquire  the  stock  of  the  settlers,  and  this,  of 
covirse,  caused  trouble.  In  the  summer  of  1852,  a  party  of  men  under 
Pearson,  a  noted  Indian  fighter  afterwards,  undertook  to  recover  some  stock 
from  a  band  of  Washoe  Indians,  but  had  to  retreat.  Two  men,  Frank  Hall 
and  Cady,  determined  to  try  friendly  means  and  went  to  the  Indians  with 
small  gifts;  the  Indians  accepted  the  gifts  and  then  told  the  two  men  to 
*'go  home,"  and  they  lost  no  time  in  doing  so.  All  during  that  year  the 
Indians  carried  off  stock,  and  the  settlers  in  Carson  valley  captured  two  of 
them,  a  boy  and  a  man.  The  latter  was  set  free,  after  his  companion  had 
been  killed  while  trying  to  escape.  Until  the  year  1857  there  were  many 
murders-  cortimitted  on  both  sides  of  which  there  are  no  authentic  records. 
In  the  latter  year  two  men,  John  McMarlin  and  James  Williams,  were  killed 
by  Washoe  Indians  while  in  charge  of  separate  pack  trains  going  from  Mor- 
mon Station  to  California. 

In  1859  a  party  of  prospectors,  among  them  Peter  Lassen,  for  whom 
a  peak  of  the  mountains  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  named,  were  in  the  Black 
Rock  country.  They  separated  for  a  time  and  Lassen  and  two  men.  Clapper 
and  Wyatt,  reached  a  rendezvous  agreed  upon.  Indians  fired  on  them  and 
Clapper  was  instantly  killed.  Lassen,  brave  old  hero,  rifle  in  hand,  watched 
the  shadows  where  the  enemy  lurked,  while  Wyatt  was  trying  to  remove 
their  effects  to  a  safer  spot.  Another  volley  and  Lassen  sank  mortally 
wounded.  He  told  Wyatt  to  make  his  escape,  which  the  latter  did,  bare- 
backed on  one  of  the  horses.  The  party  which  had  preceded  them,  reached 
the  rendezvous  only  to  find  the  two  bodies.  They  buried  them  where  they 
fell,  but  in  November  the  body  of  Lassen,  the  famous  mountaineer,  was  taken 
up  and  buried  near  Honey  Lake. 

WHITES   BLAMED   FOR  STORMS. 

To  add  to  their  real  wrongs,  the  Indians  then  secured  an  imaginary  one, 
for  when  the  cruelly  severe  winter  of  1859-60  came,  it  was  easy  to  believe 
that  the  whites  were  also  responsible  for  this.  The  red  man  suffered  terribly, 
and  when  visited  by  Governor  Roop  and  party  at  Truckee  Meadow,  they 
were  actually  afraid  to  eat  the  food  given  them,  fearing  it  was  poisoned. 
Fires  were  built  for  them,  but  many  died.  In  January  Dexter  E.  Demming 
was  murdered  at  his  ranch  in  Willow  Creek  valley,  and  a  petition  signed  by 
ninety-one  white  men  was  sent  to  Governor  Roop,  asking  him  to  send  out 
the  military  forces  and  punish  the  Indians.  This  he  did,  and  a  detachment 
was  sent  out  at  once.     On  January  24th  Lieutenant  U.  J.  Tutt  reported  to 
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the  governor  that  the  murderers  had  been  tracked  to  the  Pah-Ute  camp.  On 
the  28th  two  ccHnmissioners  were  appointed  by  the  governor  to  visit  Winn^ 
mucca,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  and  demand  the  murderers,  undCT  a  treaty  Wma^ 
mucca  had  previously  made.  The  commissioners,  T.  J.  Harvey  and  William 
Weatherlow,  reported  on  February  11  that  their  errand  was  fruitless;  not 
only  that,  but  on  the  third  day  out  they  had  been  made  prisoners  over  nig^t 
to  prevent  them  reaching  the  Pah-Ute  camp.  They  were  ordered  to  return 
to  Honey  Lake  vaUey,  and  on  the  way  a  fog  came  up ;  taking*  advantage  of 
this  they  recrossed  the  river,  finding  a  camp  of  the  Indians,  who  refused 
to  give  them  any  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  chiefs.  Going  ten 
miles  down  the  Truckee  to  Pyramid  lake,  they  found  the  camp  of  Chief 
Winnemucca,  and  to  their  disappointment  were  told  that  he  would  not  go 
to  Honey  valley.  He  said  he  knew  that,  if  he  acted  according  to  the  treaty 
he  would  give  up  the  murderers,  but  he  would  not  obey  the  treaty  conditions. 
He  would  not  promise  to  try  to  prevent  future  depredations.  He  declared 
that  the  white  men  must  pay  him  sixteen  thousand  dollars  for  Honey  vallej'. 
After  leaving  camp  the  two  commissioners  found  that  Winnemucca  was  mak- 
ing the  unprotected  herders  give  him  two  beeves  weekly,  and  they  had  to 
do  it,  as  they  could  not  get  near  the  settlements  owing  to  the  deep  snows. 

Finally  the  commissioners  returned  home.  Governor  Roop  asked  aid 
from  the  Pacific  Department  in  the  following  document,  now  historic,  as 
its  failure  resulted  in  the  horrible  death  of  so  many  brave  men.  It  follows, 
in  full : 

General  Clarke,  U.  S.  A., 

Commander  of  the  Pacific  Department. 

Sir: — We  are  about  to  be  plunged  into  a  bloody  and  protracted  war 
with  the  Pah-Ute  Indians.  Within  the  last  nine  months  there  have  been 
seven  of  our  citizens  murdered  by  the  Indians.  Up  to  the  last  murder  we 
were  unable  to  fasten  the  depredations  on  any  particular  tribe,  but  always 
believed  it  was  the  Pah-Utes,  yet  did  not  wish  to  blame  them  until  we  were 
sure  of  the  facts.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  last  month,  Mr.  Dexter  E.  Dem- 
ming  was  most  brutally  murdered  in  his  own  house,  and  plundered  of  every- 
thing and  his  horses  driven  oflF.  As  soon  as  I  was  informed  of  the  facts 
I  at  once  sent  out  fifteen  men  after  the  murderers  (there  being  snow  on 
the  ground  they  could  be  easily  traced)  with  orders  to  follow  on  their  tracks 
until  they  could  find  out  to  what  tribe  they  belonged,  and  if  they  would 
prove  to  be  Pah-Utes,  not  to  give  them  battle,  but  to  return  and  report,  as  we 
had,  some  two  years  ago,  made  a  treaty  with  the  Pah-Utes,  one  of  the  stipu- 
lations being  that  if  any  of  their  tribe  committed  any  murders  or  depreda- 
tions on  any  of  the  whites  we  were  first  to  go  to  the  chiefs  and  that  they 
would  deliver  up  the  murderers  or  make  redress,  and  that  we  were  to  do 
the  same  on  our  part  with  them.  On  the  third  day  out  they  came  on  to 
the  Indians  and  found  them  to  be  Pah-Utes,  to  which  I  call  your  attention 
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to  the  paper  marked  "A."  Imemdiately  on  receiving  this  report  and  agree- 
able to  the  said  treaty,  I  sent  Captain  William  Weatherlow  and  Thomas  J. 
Harvey,  as  commissioners,  to  proceed  to  the  Pah-Utes'  headquarters,  and 
there  inform  the  chief  of  this  murder  and  demand  redress.  Here  allow  me 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  paper  marked  "B."  It  is  now  pretty  well  an 
established  fact  that  the  Pah-Utes  killed  those  eight  men,  one  of  them  being 
Mr.  Peter  Lassen.  How  soon  others  must  fall  is  not  known,  for  war  is  now 
inevitable.    We  have  but  few  good  arms  and  but  little  ammunition. 

Therefore,  I  would  most  respectfully  call  upon  you  for  a  company  of 
dragoons  to  come  to  our  aid  at  once,  as  it  may  save  a  ruinous  war,  to  show 
them  that  wc  have  other  help  besides  our  own  citizens,  they  knowing  our 
weakness.  And  if  it  is  not  in  your  power  at  present  to  dispatch  a  company 
of  men  here,  I  do  most  respectfully  demand  of  you  arms  and  ammunition, 
with  a  field  piece  to  drive  them  out  of  their  forts.  A  four  or  six-pounder 
is  indispensable  in  fighting  the  Pah-Utes.  We  have  no  Indian  agent  to  call 
on,  so  it  is  to  you  we  loc^  for  assistance. 

I  remain  your  humble  servant, 

Isaac  Roop, 
Governor  of  Nevada  Territory. 
Susanville,  February  12,  i860. 

P.  S. — Dear  Sir: — If  you  should  forward  to  us  arms,  ammunition,  etc., 
I  hereby  appoint  Col.  I.  H.  Lewis  to  receive  and  receipt  for  and  bring  them 
here  at  once. 

I.  Roop. 

Despite  the  urgency  of  the  case.  General  Clarke  sent  neither  men  nor 
arms,  and  in  May  followed  the  outbreak  resulting  in  such  loss  of  life.  It  was 
the  commencement  of  the  most  important  Indian  war  Nevada  ever  suffered. 

The  Pah-Utes  took  the  initiative.  They  held  a  great  council  the  latter 
part  of  April,  i860,  af  Pyramid  lake,  to  decide  what  to  do  to  prevent  further 
encroachment,  as  they  termed  it,  by  the  whites.  Before  the  ist  of  May  a 
largne  ntimber  were  there,  from  all  over  the  territory.  Of  the  big  chiefs  all 
were  for  war,  save  only  one,  Numaga,  and  his  efforts  were  in  vain. 

Of  the  big  chiefs  who  urged  the  war,  nearly  all  met  with  violent  ends. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  were  not  Pah-Utes.  One,  Qu-da-zo-bo-eat,  was  a  Sho- 
shone who  had  married  a  Pah-Ute  woman.  Sa-wa-da-be-bo  was  half  Pah-Ute 
and  half  Bannock.  The  former  was  killed  by  his  own  tribe  for  getting  them 
into  trouble  by  stealing  stock.  The  latter  was  killed  by  the  whites.  Sa-a-ba, 
a  Smoke  creek  Indian,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Old  Winnemucca,  was 
also  killed  by  a  fellow  tribesman.  No-jo-mud,  chief  of  the  Honey  lake  tribe, 
was  killed  also  by  his  tribe  for  his  continued  hostility  to  the  whites.  Ho-zi-a 
was  killed  by  Captain  Dick.  Yur-dy,  called  Joaquin  by  the  whites,  died  a 
-  natural  death.  Se-quin-a-ta  lived  afterwards  on  the  reservation,  dying  there; 
he  was  the  one  who  prevented  any  peace  talk  before  the  battle  commenced, 
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by  rushing  his  followers  past  Young  Winnemucca  (Numaga),  as  he  halted 
his  band  to  try  and  have  a  talk  with  the  whites. 

Mo-guan-no-go,  known  to  the  whites  as  Captain  Soo,  later  became  a 
great  friend  to  the  whites  and  was  killed  for  leading  soldiers  into  the  Blad 
Rock  countr}'  where  they  killed  some  Pah-Utes.  The  real  chief  of  all.  Old 
W'inneniucca,  said  nothing,  for  or  against  war,  though  he  favored  the  latter. 
He  saw  that  it  was  coming  any  way  and  wanted  his  own  skirts  clear. 

NUMAGA,  THE  PEACE  CHIEF. 

Of  them  all,  only  one  stood  forth  for  peace,  and  that  was  Numaga. 
He  was  called  Young  Winnemucca  by  the  whites,  who  supposed  him  a  \\2i 
chief.  His  own  name  told  his  nature,  meaning  the  giver  of  food  and  indi- 
cating a  generous,  kindly  man.  The  chief  in  command  of  the  Indians  at 
the  battle  of  Pyramid  lake  was  Poito  or  Old  Winnemucca.  Tlie  two  were 
enemies,  not  by  choice  of  Numaga,  but  of  the  former.  Numaga  lived  on  the 
reservation,  and  was  leader  of  that  tribe,  and  was  not  related  to  Old  Winne- 
mucca. Numaga  was  an  Indian  chief,  but  he  was' also  a  statesman  and  diplo- 
mat. 

Numaga  knew  the  real  power  of  the  whites,  and  the  other  Indians  did 
not.  He  had  lived  in  California  and  associated  with  whites.  He  knew  that 
if  the  Indians  assembled  went  on  the  war  path,  their  victory  would  be  short- 
lived. If  he  had  had  time  enough  he  might  have  changed  the  tide  of  affairs, 
for  he  was  eloquent  and  untiring.  He  rode  from  camp  to  camp,  urged  one 
chief  and  then  another  not  to  fight.  He  told  them  war  might  mean  de- 
struction for  some  of  the  whites,  but  that  there  were  thousands  who  would 
come  from  far  away  and  wipe  them  out  of  existence.  He  was  listened  to 
with  great  respect,  but  not  one  would  promise  to  obey  him.  When  every- 
thing failed  this  great-hearted  chief  withdrew  and,  lying  prone  on  the  ground, 
hid  his  face  from  sight  and  in  silence  mourned  over  the  coming  destruction, 
first  of  the  whites  and  then  of  his  brothers.  For  three  days  he  laid  thus, 
and  it  began  to  have  a  great  effect,  some  beginning  to  waver.  This  so 
angered  the  bloodthirsty  chiefs  that  they  tried  to  force  him  to  leave,  and 
he  was  threatened  with  death.  He  urged  them  to  kill  him,  saying  he  had 
no  desire  to  live.     But  this  they  did  not  dare  to  do. 

ELOQUENCE  OF  NUMAGA. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  council  met,  and  chief  after  chief  arose  and  de- 
tailed, incident  by  incident,  the  wrongs  suffered  by  his  people,  at  the  hands 
of  the  whites.  All  had  spoken  when  in  stalked  Numaga,  more  dead  than 
alive,  for  he  had  not  eaten  or  drunk  for  all  those  three  days  and  nights.  He 
commenced  his  speech,  which  was  listened  to  with  awe  and  respect,  as 
follows : 
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**You  would  make  war  upon  the  whites,"  he  said;  "I  ask  you  to  pause 

and  reflect.    The  white  men  are  like  the  stars  above  your  heads.     You  have 

wrongs,  great  >^rongs,  that  rise  up  like  those  mountains  before  you;  but  can 

you,  from  the  mountain  tops,  reach  out  and  blot  those  stars?    Your  enemies 

are  like  the  sands  in  the  bed  of  your  rivers;  when  taken  away  they  would  only 

give  place  for  more  to  come  and  settle  there.     Could  you  defeat  the  whites 

in  Nevada,  from  over  the  mountains  in  California  would  eome  to  help  them 

an  army  of  white  men  that  would  cover  your  country  like  a  blanket.    What 

hope   is  there  for  the  Pah-Ute?     From  where  is  to  come  your  guns,  your 

powder,  your  lead,  your  dried  meats  to  live  upon,  and  hay  to  feed  your  ponies 

while  you  carry  on  this  war?    Your  enemies  have  all  these  things,  more  than 

they  can  use.    They  will  come  like  the  sand  in  the  whirlwind  and  drive  you 

from  your  home.     You  will  be  forced  among  the  barren  rocks  of  the  north, 

where  your  ponies  will  die,  where  you  will  see  the  women  and  old  men 

starve  and  listen  to  the  cries  of  your  children  for  food.     I  love  my  people. 

Let  them  live ;  and  when  their  spirits  shall  be  called  to  the  Great  Camp  in  the 

southern  sky,  let  their  bones  rest  where  their  fathers  were  buried." 

While  the  council  sat  listening  to  Numaga,  an  Indian  rode  up  hurriedly 
with  news  which  made  all  the  efforts  of  Numaga  in  vain;  for  he  walked 
into  the  center  of  the  grave  circle  and  said :  "Moguannoga,  last  night,  with 
nine  braves,  burned  Williams*  Station,  on  the  Carson  river,  and  killed  four 
whites." 

As  he  ceased,  Numaga,  pointing  to  the  southeast,  said:  "There  is  no 
longer  any  use  for  counsel ;  we  must  prepare  for  war,  for  the  soldiers  will  now 
come  here  to  fight  us."  ^ 

BURNING  OF  WILLIAMS'  STATION. 

The  news  brought  by  the  Indian  was  only  too  true.  James  O.  Williams, 
the  owner  of  the  station,  escaped,  because  he  was  in  camp  only  two  miles  • 
from  the  scene  of  the  horror.  His  two  brothers,  Oscar  Williams,  a  married 
man  and  a  native  of  Maine,  and  David  Williams,  single  and  a  native  of  New 
York,  were  killed,  as  were  Samuel  Sullivan,  married,  and  a  native  of  New 
i  York ;  John  Flemming,  a  single  man  and  a  native  of  New  York,  and  "Dutch 
I  Phil"  name,  age  and  place  of  nativity  unknown.  They  were  all  young  men, 
Oscar  Williams,  33 ;  his  brother,  22, ;  Sullivan,  25,  and  Flemming,  25.  What 
■  torture  preceded  the  killing  was  unknown,  though  the  bodies  were  mutilated. 
Lack  of  time  only  saved  the  lives  of  other  settlers,  for  daylight  was 
the  signal  for  the  Indians  to  retreat. 

J.  O.  Williams  returned  to  his  station  the  next  morning  to  find  his 
^ome  burned  to  the  ground  and  brothers  and  friends'  bloody  corpses.  He  at 
once  started  for  Virginia  City  to  inform  the  people  there  and  biing  aid  to 
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the  settlers  near.  C.  M.  Davis,  next  to  the  Williams'  Station,  was  considered 
a  real  friend  by  the  Indians  and  so  they  did  not  attack  him.  It  was  three 
days  before  he  and  the  others  near  him  heard  of  the  massacre,  and  when 
they  did  they  started  to  Dayton,  and  reached  Buckland's  StaticMi  just  when 
the  Ormsby  party,  on  its  way  to  punish  the  Indians,  arrived  there.  May  9th. 

PREPARATIONS    FOR    REVENGE. 

When  Williams  arrived  in  Virginia  City  and  told  his  tale  of  horror,  men 
were  up  in  arms  to  punish  the  murderers.  Anxiety  was  great,  for  all  over 
Nevada  were  small  parties  of  prospectors,  miners  and  ranchers,  and  it  was 
feared  few  would  escape  if  the  Indians  were  really  on  the  war  path.  Dozens 
of  relatives  and  friends  of  these  isolated  ones,  without  thought  of  danger 
to  themselves,  went  swiftly  on  horseback  to  warn  the  threatened  ones  of  their 
peril.  Then  came  the  call  for  volunteers,  for  one  and  all  were  determined, 
if  possible,  to  wipe  the  Pah-Utes  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Small  com- 
panies were  organized  in  Virginia,  Carson,  Genoa  and  Silver  cities,  and  all 
met  in  the  first  place,  going  to  Buckland's  Station  and  then  on  to  burj-  the 
corpses  at  Williams'. 

After  doing  this  a  vote  was  taken  as  to  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
return  home  or  go  on  into  the  land  of  the  enemy.  By  a  unanimous  vote  they 
marched  on,  camping  that  night  on  the  Truckee  river,  where  Wadsworth  now 
stands,  and  rescuing  five  men  who  were  fortified  in  a  cabin  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  They  had,  the  Sunday  before  the  massacre,  been  hunting 
with  three  others  at  Pyramid  lake;  the  Indians  had  killed  three  and  these 
five  had  escaped  and  shut  themselves  in  the  cabin.  They  were  brought  across 
on  logs,  drawn  by  lariats,  and  joined  the  expedition,  going  on  foot. 

AN    ILL-PREPARED   ARMY. 

There  were,  all  told,  in  the  revengful  little  army,  but  one  hundred  and  five 
meti,  in  four  detachments ;  there  was  no  one  in  charge,  as  chief :  Thomas  F. 
Condon,  Jr.,  was  in  command  of  the  Genoa  detachment;  Major  Ormsby,  of 
Carson  City,  Richard  Watkins,  of  Silver  City,  and  Archie  McDonald,  of  Vir- 
ginia City.  Major  Ormsby,  J.  Gatewood  and  others,  urged  the  men  to  choose  a 
leader,  but  they  did  not  do  it  for  some  reason.  At  heart,  few  believed  the 
Indians  would  fight,  if  they  had,  very  few  would  have  retreated;  but  both 
boys  and  men  were  for  the  most  part  brave  and  courageous;  needing  but  a 
leader  to  make  them  victorious ;  hence  the  awful  result.  And  worst  of  all,  they 
were  poorly  armed,  and  so  the  ill-fated  party  went  on  to  its  doom.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  a  complete  list  of  the  men  and  boys  in  the  "Ormsby  party/' 
as  it  has  been  called.  If  it  had  been,  indeed,  Ormsby's  party  and  he  in  charge, 
no  such  fate  would  have  overtaken  that  gallant  officer,  as  did.    The  list  as  it 
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is  on  record  is  as  follows,  the  names  of  many,  both  heroes  and  cowards,  not 
on  it : 

SINGLED    OUT    BY    FATE. 

Carson  City  Rangers:   Major  William  M.  Ormsby,  John  L.  Blackburn, 
Chris.  Barnes,  William  S.  Spear,  William  Mason,  Richard  Watkins,  Samuel 

Brown,  Dr.  Anton  W.  Tjader,  Eugene  Angel,  F.  Shinn,  Lake,  James 

Mclntyre,  James  Gatewood,  Frank  Gilbert,  C.  Marley,  John  Holmes,  Dr. 
William  E.  Eichelroth.     With  them  were  nine  enlisted  soldiers. 

Silver  City  Guards:  Anton  Kauffman,  James  Shabell,  Keene,  Albert 
Bloom,  James  Lee,  Charles  Evans.  They  were  captained,  as  stated  by 
W^atkins;  he  was  a  veteran  of  the  Walker  filibustering  expedition  to  Nicar- 
agua and  lost  a  leg  there.  At  first  he  refused  to  take  charge  and  go,  but 
when  told  that  some  of  the  men  who  were  under  him  in  Nicaragua  wanted 
him  he  went.  He  was  strapped  to  his  powerful  horse  and  afterwards  wrote 
an  accurate  account  of  the  battle  and  march  preceding  (his  account  being  used 
as  a  book  of  reference). 

Genoa  Rangers :  Captain  T.  F.  Condon,  Michael  Tay,  M.  Pular,  J.  A. 
Thompson,  C  E.  Kimball,  Robert  Riley  (better  known  as  "Big  Texas"),  Lee 
James. 

Virginia  City :  First  Company — Captain  F.  Johnston,  F.  J.  Call, 

McTemey,  Charles  McLeod,  Henderson  (a  Greek),  Marco  Kuergerwaldt, 
O.  C.  Steel,  Hugh  McLaughlin,  John  Fleming  (a  Greek),  Andreas  Schnald 
(an  Italian),  John  Gaventi  George  (a  Chileno).  Company  Second — Captain 
Archie  McDonald,  Charles  W.  Allen,  G.  L  Baldwin,  J.  C.  Hall,  F.  Hawkins, 
A.  L.  Granis,  A.  K.  Elliott,  Arch  Haven,  George  Jones,  William  Armington, 
G.  F.  Brown,  D.  D.  Cole,  Charles  Forman,  F.  Gatehouse,  R.  Lawrence, 
Henry  Meredith,  Pat  McCourt,  Henry  Newton,  A.  L  Peck,  M.  Spurr,  Col. 
M.  C.  Vane,  H.  Mcintosh,  S.  McNaughton,  John  Noyce,  O.  Spurr.  Un- 
known Company — ^J.  Bowden,  James  McCarthy,  J.  F.  Johnson,  N.  A.  Chand- 
ler, A.  G.  B.  Hammond,  Armstrong,  Galehousen. 

After  camping  that  night  the  little  army  pushed  on  north  down  the 
Truckee  river.  No  Indians  were  met  until  bottoih  land  was  reached,  one- 
half  mile  north  of  the  present  reservation  building.  The  bottom  land  widened 
out,  a  broad  meadow  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  belted  with  cotton  trees  and 
brush,  and  enclosed  on  the  west  by  a  mountain  and  on  the  east  by  a  com- 
paratively smooth  table-land,  elevated  slightly  above  the  meadows.  The 
elevation  increased  in  height  until  terminating  in  a  bank  fifteen  feet  high  at 
the  south  end  of  the  valley,  where  the  meadows  dwindled  to  a  few  yards  on 
each  side  of  the  Truckee;  a  trail  runs  from  this  south  end  down  into  the 
lower  ground  and  then  runs  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  to  Pyramid  lake. 
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It  was  where  this  trail  passes  into  the  valley  that  the  Ormsby  party  made  its 
last  stand. 

A  CHARGE  AND  RETREAT. 

The  Indians  made  their  appearance  just  as  the  white  men  were  nearly 
two  miles  into  the  lowland,  a  band  the  size  of  the  whites,  keeping  out  of  gun 
range.  Major  Ormsby  gave  the  order  to  dismount  and  tighten  girths,  and  as 
they  were  doing  this  A.  K.  Elliott,  who  had  a  globe-sighted  rifle,  tried  to 
pot  some  of  the  Indians,  in  vain.  When  the  order  was  given  to  charge,  the 
company  made  a  dash  up  the  grade,  but  the  Indians  melted  aw^ay,  appearing 
again  just  out  of  rifle  range.  Thej'  encircled  the  whites  completely.  The 
Indians  fired  with  both  rifles  and  bows,  and  with  usual  demoniac  war  cry. 
If  the  whites  had  continued  right  on  after  them,  success  would  have  been 
theirs,  but  the  larger  number  dropped  behind,  horses  became  frightened, 
forcing  revolvers  from  holsters  and  compelling  riders  to  drop  their  g^ns  to 
keep  on  their  backs.  Fear  infected  the  whites,  for  all  thought  themselves 
already  defeated.  The  volunteers  of  the  first  charge  turned  and  rode  after  the 
laggers,  who  were  in  full  retreat.  And  they  rode  to  the  bottom  to  the  west, 
where  Se-quin-a-ta  (Little)  Winnemucca  and  band  lay  in  ambush.  The 
Indians  outflanked  the  whites  and  moved  south,  shooting  down  into  the 
timber;  Se-quin-a-ta  (Little)  Winnemucca  was  joined  by  other  Indians  in 
the  timber;  as  the  Indians  rushed  forward  Numaga,  who  had  just  come  up, 
rushed  between  them  and  the  whites,  waving  his  own  band  back,  trj'ing 
to  obtain  a  parley.  Winnemucca  and  followers  dashed  by  him,  Xumaga's 
band  following;  the  whites  fell  back,  but  in  a  few  hundred  yards  reformed. 
William  Headley,  under  Ormsby,  was  so  conspicuous  by  his  bravery  the 
Indians  named  him  "White  Brave."  He  was  supposed  to  be  in  command 
and  was  killed. 

It  was  in  vain  the  bravest  men  tried  to  make  a  stand;  some  tped  to 
cross  the  river,  but  were  swept  back;  half  a  mile  from  where  the  battle  began 
the  river  approaches  within  fifty  feet  of  an  elevated  point  and  here  a  number 
of  mounted  Indians  were  grouped  and  the  whites  had  to  run  the  gauntlet; 
the  horse  of  Eugene  Angel,  of  the  Carson  City  Rangers,  was  shot  under 
him,  and  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground.  He  did  not  shrink  and  b^  for 
mercy,  but  turned  and  shot  at  the  foe,  wounding  one  in  the  knee  before  falling, 
riddled  with  bullets  and  arrows. 

The  white  men,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  farther  south  in  the  bottom- 
land, made  another  rally;  to  the  north  there  was  an  open  space,  and  in  his 
anxiety  to  kill,  Se-quin-a-ta  rode  into  it  ahead  of  his  band.  Henry  Meredith, 
a  mere  boy,  with  the  Virginia  City  company,  was  killed  in  the  rally,  and  the 
"White  Brave*'  had  been  lingering  behind  his  party;  when  he  saw  Winnc- 
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niucca  he  forgot  that  he  did  not  have  a  shot  left,  but  rode  straight  at  him; 
Winnemucca  fled  to  his  band,  Headly  after  him;  and  together  they  passed  the 
line  of  Indians,  when  Headley  was  shot  through  the  head  from  behind. 

Ormsby's  command  made  a  last  effort  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
where  the  trail  passed  out  of  the  lowland,  up  a  steep  bank  to  the  tablelands. 
If  the  whites  were  to  escape  this  point  had  to  be  held,  for  if  the  Indians 
gained  it,  the  only  point  of  exit  from  the  valley,  the  fate  of  the  white  men 
was  sealed.  Major  Ormsby  ordered  Richard  Watkins  and  Thomas  F.  Con- 
don to  go  with  their  commands  and  hold  this  point,  and  they  did  start,  but 
were  deserted  by  nearly  all  their  men  before  it  was  reached.  Anton  Kauff- 
man,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  said  afterwards  that  the  last  he  saw  was  Major  Watkins 
standing  on  his  crutch  on  the  trail,  firing  at  the  foe. 

The  horse  that  Se-quin-a-ta  had  been  riding  was  shot  under  him  as  he 
returned  after  the  killing  of  the  brave  Headly,  so  he  took  no  part  in  the 
massacre  which  followed.  Thomas  F.  Condon  rode  back  to  inform  Ornisby 
of  the  critical  condition  at  the  pass.    And  it  was  critical. 

First  young  Meredith  fell,  and  the  whites  gave  way  as  the  Indians  pressed 
them  out  of  the  timber.  The  whites  went  to  the  south  to  reach  the  uj^r 
country,  and  perhaps  safety.  The  war  cries  of  the  Indians,  their  yells  of 
triumph,  with  the  constant  rain  of  arrows  and  bullets,  changed  the  retreat 
to  a  wild  stampede.  When  they  reached  the  steep  bank  they  were  jammed 
together  in  the  rush  and  eight  were  killed,  Richard  N.  Snowden,  another 
boy  of  the  Virginia  City  company,  reaching  the  summit  before  he  fell. 

DEATH   OF   MAJOR  ORMSBY. 

When  the  upper  country  was  reached  it  was  a  mad  flight  for  life,  any 
way  to  get  away  from  the  merciless  foe.     As  they  grew  bolder  the  Indians 
rode  up  to  the  men  who  could  not  keep  up  and,  putting  an  arm  around  him, 
lifted  the  white  man  from  the  saddle.     The  first  man  offered  no  resistance. 
But  the  second,  the  heroic  Californian,   William  S.   Spear,  of  the  Carson 
City  rangers,  was  of  different  metal.     He  shot  at  the  Indian  with  his  pistol 
and  they  rolled  to  the  ground,  fighting  hard,  rolling  over  and  over;  the  Indian 
was  nearly  strangled  to  death  when  his  companions  killed  Spear.    Many  other 
brave  acts  of  the  white  men  are  recorded,  the  names  of  the  heroes  unknown. 
Major  Ormsby  had  left  Lake,  of  the  Carson  City  Rangers,  where  a 
mountain  came  down  to  the  river,  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  through  which 
the  trail  passed  down  to  the  meadow  and  then  in  half  a  mile  out  to  the 
high  open  country.    Lake  had  a  number  of  men,  and  Ormsby  intended,  if  de- 
feated at  the  lake,  to  make  a  stand  here,  with  a  favorable  position  to  aid  him. 
At  the  narrow  pass  Lake  waited  with  his  men,  but  when  he  saw  the  retreat  and 
j    knew  the  white  men  were  flying  before  the  eiiemy  he,  with  the  reserves, 
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joined  the  retreating  fugitives.  One  dozen  of  real  men  could  have  held  the 
pass  against  the  enemy  for  a  time  at  least  One  can  imagine  Ormsby^s 
feelings  when  he  arrived  and  found  the  reserves  gone,  and  he  had  to  ride 
on.  The  men  were  crowded  in  the  narrow  pass,  the  Indians  forcing  the  horses 
of  those  in  the  rear  back,  and,  leaving  their  helpless  riders  to  be  killed  b}' 
the  warriors  in  the  rear,  rode  on  after  the  fugitives.  Five  were  knov^n  to 
have  been  killed  here. 

Major  Ormsby  had  been  shot  in  the  mouth  and  both  arms  had  been 
shot  through,  and  he  was  mounted  on  a  mule  which  had  been  shot  in  the 
flank.  Major  Watkins  passed  him  trying  to  rally  the  men,  and  ordered 
Lieutenant  Chris.  Barnes  to  remain  with  Ormsby  and  try  to  urge  the  mule 
along.  When  he  found  he  could  not  rally  the  men  Watkins  returned  to 
Ormsby.  The  Indians  were  close  and,  firing,  hit  Barnes.  Captain  Watkins 
tells  of  what  followed,  showing  he  thought  discretion  the  better  part  of 
valor,  yet  he  could  not  really  be  blamed,  for  always  "self  preservation  is  the 
first  law  of  Nature,'*  or  nearly  always. 

"I  then  made  up  my  mind  that  the  fight  was  up,  that  I  could  do  no  more 
for  the  Major  but  might  save  myself;  so  making  a  motion  to  Barnes  to  go,  I 
said  to  Ormsby  that  I  would  try  once  more  to  rally  the  men.  He  replied  that 
it  would  be  of  no  use,  but  to  look  out  for  myself,  as  it  was  but  a  question  of 
a  few  more  minutes  with  him,  and  that  all  he  now  asked  was  strength  to 
face  the  foe. when  he  received  his  death  shot.  The  Indians  were  gaining  on 
us  rapidly;  one  look  at  them,  and  thought  of  self  conquered  valor,  and  the 
next  moment,  with  a  few  parting  words  to  Ormsby,  I  was  cm  my  way  to 
Carson." 

Captain  Watkins  farther  on  took  a  man  up  on  his  horse  and  saved  him. 

Left  alone,  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  foe.  Major  Ormsby  struggled 
on  as  best  he  could,  reaching  the  last  little  valley  by  the  river  where  the 
five  men  had  been  killed ;  here  he  was  passed  by  many  fugitives  and  left  b^ind 
and  just  where  the  trail  leads  out  to  the  open  country  he  was  overtaken  by 
the  Indians.  His  saddle  turned,  he  was  thrown  and  his  mule  went 
back  towards  the  enemy.  Major  Ormsby  walked  to  the  top  of  the  grade  and, 
recognizing  one  of  the  pursuing  Indians  who  had  been  his  friend,  advanced 
to  meet  them,  blood  running  from  his  wounds,  his  palm  extended  as  he  waved 
his  hand. 

"Don't  kill  me,"  he  called  to  the  Indian  friend,  and  he  mentioned  his 
name;  "I  am  your  friend;  Til  go  and  talk  with  the  whites  and  make  peace." 

"No  use  now,"  replied  the  Indian;  "too  late,"  and  he  sent  an  arrow 
through  the  face  and  another  through  the  stomach  of  his  one-time  friend. 
Ormsby  rolled  from  the  ridge  to  the  gulley,  where  he  died. 

In  advance  of  Ormsby  were  two  men ;  one  there,  N.  A.  Chandler,  of  the 
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unknown  company,  because  he  had  no  horse.  As  he  saw  Omisby  descend 
the  hill  to  talk  to  the  Indians  he  ran  down  to  a  steep  point,  laid  down  his 
revolver  and  escaped. 

Not  so  the  other,  who  will  always  be  known  to  fame  as  "The  Nameless 
Hero.''  He  was  mounted  on  a  good  horse,  but  when  he  saw  Ormsby  thrown 
from  the  mule  he  dismounted.  He  was  only  twenty  feet  from  them  when 
Ormsby  was  talking  to  his  supposed  friend.  As  Ormsby  fell,  two  Indians 
rushed  past  him  to  kill  the  young  boy,  but  he  got  behind  his  horse  and  fired, 
but  without  effect.  The  struggle  was  soon  ended,  and  he  went  down  on  the 
trail;  but  he  was  found  and  buried  afterwards.  The  Indians  themselves 
recounted  this  brave  effort  to  help  Ormsby,  as  they  did  other  acts  of  bravery 
done  by  other  whites  that  day  of  fate.  He  died  gloriously,  but  those  who 
buried  him  felt  it  keenly  that  they  did  not  know  his  family  or  home  so 
thev  could  inform  his  relatives  of  the  brave  death  of  the  "Nameless  Hero." 

ENDING   OF  THE   BATTLE  OF   PYRAMID  LAKE. 

The  last  victims  to  fall  were  Charles  McLeod  and  George  Jones,  of  the 
Virginia  City  companies,  and  James  McCarthy,  of  the  Unknown  Company. 
They  were  overtaken  in  the  open  country  and  made  one  of  the  most  desperate 
resistances  of  the  day.  They  kept  the  Indians  at  bay  with  their  revolvers  as  long 
as  their  ammunition  lasted,  and  then  were  killed.  So  brave  did  the  Indians  con- 
sider these  three  men  that  they  honored  them,  for  it  is  an  honor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Indian,  by  dancing  a  war  dance  around  the  bloody  corpses.  After  the  sun 
went  down,  as  it  did  as  they  danced,  they  kept  up  the  pursuit,  but  in  vain,  for 
in  the  darkness  the  white  remnant  reached  safety. 

It  will  never  be  known  how  many  perished  on  each  side.  The  Indians 
claim  they  killed  forty-five  only,  though  some  wounded  might  have  crawled 
off  and  died.  Their  loss,  which  the  survivors  knew  to  be  a  false  statement, 
they  stated  was  only  two  horses  killed  and  three  warriors  wounded. 

ALARM    OF    ALL    NEVADA. 

When  the  worn,  weary  and  often-wounded  stragglers  reached  civilization, 
terror  overcame  the  whites.  The  disaster  was  soon  known  all  over  Nevada 
and  also  wired  to  California.  It  was  exaggerated,  of  course,  and  prepara- 
tions for  protection  were  made  all  through  Nevada.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren in  Virginia  City  were  placed  in  a  half-built  stone  building,  which 
was  soon  converted  into  a  fort.  It  was  christened  Fort  Riley,  and  became 
afterwards  the  Virginia  Hotel. 

Silver  City  citizens  at  once  built  a  stone  fort,  on  the  rocks  overlooking 
Devil's  Gate  and  the  town  itself ;  they  had  no  cannon,  so  an  ingenious  citizen 
made  one  of  wood,  hooped  with  iron,  and  trained  it  so  as  to  rake  the  canyon 
18 
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bei«.  w.  in  cent  k'I  an  atiack.  When  the  war  was  over  men  took  the  cannon 
back  en  the  hi"  an«:  :t  pr -vei  t  ■  be  a  toqjelo  instead  of  a  cannon,  for  when 
a  sl*:w  match  was  a::  he  I  i-.*  it.  it  burst  in  all  directions. 

The  w.  nyen  ar.-:  chi.  iren  •  't  Carst -n  Cit>-  were  fortified  in  the  Penrod 
H«-use,  ar:*I  men  I'lcketd  tiav  ar.il  n:«:ht.  the  o.»iintrv  around  the  citv. 

Warren  Wass*n  pr  vel  ar.vther  her«>;  the  only  building  in  Genoa  suita- 
ble w  f«  rtify  was  his  st*  r.e  ca'^in.  He  \-acated  the  night  the  news  of  the  battle 
was  brvugtu.  an.i  left  a'.«  ne  f«»r  Cars-n  City,  to  find  out  why  no  telegraph 
messages  had  o  me  f p  m  there,  fearing  that  the  Indians  had  cut  the  wires. 
The  Gerh^  »i«ra:«»r  ha.;  ai'Ie^l  Cars*>n  City  repeatedly,  with  no  result. 

When  he  reacr.e^-l  Cars*  n  City  he  f«Hmd  the  i^perator  had  paid  absolutely 
n**  attenli'-n  t<.»  the  calls  fr-m  Gen^^a.  Wliv.  is  rn»t  stateil.  He  was  told  that 
no  In«Iians  ha«l  ai.pearet!  in  either  Car>*»n  ur  Eagle  valleys,  but  that  a  party 
was  Ijeing  or^nizei!.  ur.Jer  Tlie<vlt»re  Winters,  to  take  a  dispatch  from 
Governor  \\ "right,  of  Calif«»m:a.  tt>  a  o»mpany  of  cavalry,  scmiewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  H^'ney  Lake  valiey.  The  dispatch  contained  orders  for  the  cavalry 
to  march  at  once  ti>  Cars*>n  City. 

At  once  Wass^m  requester]  l*>  l>e  allowed  to  carr>'  the  dispatch  ti>  the 
cavair}-,  alone.  This  he  did.  in  ft»urteen  hours,  covering  one  lnmdre<l  and 
ten  miles,  without  change  of  h<..rse.  his  being  a  powerful  animal;  he  found  the 
cavalry-,  and  the  company  left  at  once  for  Carson.  On  the  entire  trip  Was- 
s<^n  did  not  see  an  Indian. 

CALIFORNIA    SENDS    AID. 

Wlien  the  news  of  the  fate  of  the  "Omisbv  Partv"  flashed  over  the  wire, 
Califomians  were  intensely  excited  and  eager  to  aid  the  Nevadans.  In 
Downieville,  thirty-six  h«uirs  after  the  death  of  young  Meredith  was  known? 
a  company  numl^ering  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  men  was  raised,  equii^>ed, 
and  with  forty  rounds  of  animuiiiti^^n.  reached  Virginia  City  five  days  later, 
having  made  the  journey  on  foot. 

In  Sacramento,  Placerville,  Nevada  City  and  San  Juan,  other  com- 
panies were  organized  at  once,  and  were  s(x>n  in  Virginia  City,  eager  to  make 
an  immediate  advance  upon  the  Indians. 

The  Nevadans  were  all  volunteers,  companies  being  organized  in  Car- 
son, Gold  Hill,  Genoa,  Silver  City,  Dayton  and  Virginia  City,  the  men 
flocking  from  all  over  the  state  as  scx)n  as  they  heard  the  story  of  the  battle 
to  some  one  of  these  points.  Governor  Wright,  of  California,  sent  to  the 
Nevadans  five  hundred  Minie  muskets  and  plenty  of  ammunition.  The  citizens 
of  Nevada  contributed  to  provision  the  entire  force,  and  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete organization  of  each  company  was  enforced.  Tlie  following  were  the  men 
who  set  out  as  soon  as  posible.  to  annihilate,  if  possible,  the  red  fiends. 
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Washoe  Regiment  Organization,  with  eight  companies  of  infantry  and 
six  of  cavalry:  Field  officers — John  C.  Hays,  colonel  commanding;  J.  Saun- 
ders, lieutenant  colonel;  Dan  E.  Hungerford,  major;  E.  J.  Bryant,  surgeon; 

Perkins,  surgeon; Bell,  surgeon;  Charles  S.  Fairfax,  adjutant:  J. 

S.  Plunkett,  acting  adjutant  of  infantry;  Alex  Moit,  department  quarter- 
master; Benjamin  G.  Lippincott,  regimental  quartermaster;  John  McNish, 
assistant  regimental  quartermaster;  R.  N.  Snowden,  commissary.  (R.  N. 
Sriowden,  Jr.,  had  been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Pyramid  lake.) 

Company  A  (known  as  Spy  Company) — ^J.  B.  Fleeson,  captain. 

Company  B  (known  as  Sierra  Guards) — E.  J.  Smith,  captain;  J.  B. 
Preasch,  first  lieutenant;  William  Wells,  second  lieutenant;  J.  Halliday,  third 
lieutentant;  men  under  them,  forty-seven. 

Company  C  (known  as  Truckee  Rangers) — Alanson  W.  Nightingill, 
captain. 

Company  D  (known  as  Sierra  Guards) — J.  B.  Reed,  captain;  N.  P. 
Pierce,  first  lieutenant;  D.  C.  Ralston,  orderly;  number  of  men  under  them, 
fourteen. 

Company  E  (known  as  Carson  Rangers) — P.  H.  Clayton,  captain. 

Company  F  (known  as  Nevada  Rifles) — J.  B.  Van  Hagan,  captain. 

Company  G  (known  as  Sierra  Guards) — F.  F.  Patterson,  captain;  C.  S. 
Champney.  first  lieutenant;  T.  Maddux,  second  lieutenant;  A.  Walker,  third 
lieutenant ;  number  of  men  under  them,  forty-one. 

Company  H  (known  as  San  Juan  Rifles) — N.  C.  Miller,  captain. 

Company  I  (known  as  Sacramento  Guards) — A.  G.  Snowden,  captain. 

Company  J  (known  as  "From  Sacramento") — ^Joseph  Virgo,  captain. 

Company  K  (known  as  Virginia  Rifles) — E.  T.  Storey,  captain;  number 
of  men  under  him,  one  hundred  and  six. 

Company  L  (known  as  Carson  Rifles) — J.  L.  Blackburn,  captain;  A.  L. 
Turner,  first  lieutenant ;  Theodore  Winters,  orderly  sergeant. 

Company  M  (known  as  Silver  City  Guards)  Ford,  captain. 

Company  N  (known  as  Highland  Rangers,  or  Vaqueros) — S.  B.  Wallace, 
captain;  Robert  Lyon,  first  lieutenant:  Joseph  F.  Triplett,  second  lieutenant; 
number  of  men  under  them,  twenty. 

Company  O  (known  as  Sierra  Guards) — Creed  Hammond,  captain; 
George  A.  Davis,  first  sergeant;  H.  M.  Harshbarger,  second  sergeant;  number 
of  men  under  them,  twenty. 

Total  number  of  men  enrolled,  rank  and  file,  five  hundred  and  forty-four. 

ON    THE    MARCH. 

The  Washoe  regiment  moved  out  of  Virginia  City,  cheered  by  the 
citizens  of  that  city,  and  Gold  Hill  and  Silver  City,  as  it  passed  through  them. 
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They  camped  the  first  night.  May  24th,  at  a  place  called  "Chinatown/'  at 
Miller's  ranch.  The  next  day  they  remained  in  camp,  receiving  commissary- 
stores,  the  poor  quality  being  a  subject  of  much  comment.  Companies  A, 
C,  F,  G.  H,  L,  X,  and  half  of  the  Virginia  Rifles,  were  mounted;  the 
entire  regiment  was  armed  with  Minie  rifles  and  muskets  without  bayonets. 

On  the  26th  they  struck  camp  and  when  they  reached  Reed's  Station, 
a  scout,  Michael  Bushy,  went  out  over  the  Twenty-Six  Mile  Desert  to  legate 
the  Indians.  He  never  returned,  and  two  vears  later  his  bones  were  found 
b>  Warren  Wasson  eight  miles  from  Williams'  Station,  where  he  had  been 
killed  by  the  Pah-Ute  Indians,  some  of  them  guicHng  Wasson  to  the  sixH. 
They  lold  of  the  brave  fight  for  life  made  by  Bushy,  and  how  he  finally  was 
murdered.  He  was  a  celel)rated  Indian  fighter,  having  been  conspicuous 
in  the  Indian  wars  in  Washington  territory  and  Oregon. 

The  banks  of  the  Carson  river,  on  the  meadow  where  the  river  turns 
to  flow  towards  Williams'  Station,  was  the  next  encampment  place.  The 
Indians  fired  into  the  camp  the  next  morning,  the  fire  being  returned,  with 
no  results  on  either  side.  The  Indians  retreated.  The  lx)dy  of  James 
Flemming,  one  of  the  men  killed  at  Williams'  Station,  was  found  here  and 
buried.     The  station  was  only  a  mile  away. 

May  31st,  the  Washoe  regiment  was  joined,  at  the  present  town  of  Wads- 
worth,  by  the  detachment  of  United  States  troops.  The  officers  were: 
Captain  Tasi>er  M.  Stewart,  commanding;  Captain  T.  Moore,  quartermaster; 
Charles  C.  Keeney,  surgeon.  Company  G,  Third  Artillery — Jasper  M. 
Stewart,  captain ;  eighty-two  enlisted  men  under  them.  Detachment  of  Com- 
pany I,  Third  Artillery — Lieutenant  Gibson,  with  two  howitzers,  and  ten  men. 
Company  A,  Sixth  Infantry — Captain  F.  F.  Flint,  with  sixty-two  enlisted 
men;  Company  H,6th  Infantry — Lieutenant  McCreary,  with  fifty-three  enlisted 
men;  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  seven,  making,  with  the  volunteer  force,  a 
graid  total  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four  men,  a  far  different  force  from 
the  little  handful  of  undisciplined  men  they  were  going  to  avenge. 

It  was  decided  by  regulars  and  volunteers,  that  Colonel  Jack  Hays 
should  assume  command  of  both  forces.  That  night,  as  they  lay  in  camp  at 
the  lower  crossing  of  the  Truckee  river,  two  of  the  men  discovered  the  body  of 
one  of  the  white  men  killed  in  the  previous  battle.  The  body  was  terribly 
mutilated  and  no  means  of  identification  could  they  find  save  a  heart-shaped 
gold  ring  on  his  left  hand,  on  the  fourth  finger.  The  Ixxly  had  been 
partially  eaten  by  some  wild  beast,  but  they  found  that  the  third  and  fourth 
toes  of  one  of  the  feet  were  webbed. 

On  June  ist  the  small  army  camped  eight  miles  further  down  the  Truckee 
river;  here  small  earth  works  were  thrown  up;  the  place  is  now  known  as 
Fort  Storey,  for  the  captain  of  the  Virginia  Rifles.     Here  one  of  his  com- 
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mancl  was  accidentally  shot  and  killed.     He  was  buried  with  military  honors ; 
it   was  S.  C.  Fletcher. 

NEAR    ORMSBY's    BODY. 

Without  knowing  it  the  command  was  only  one  mile  from  the  corpse  of 
Major  Ormsby,  which  still  lay  in  the  gully  where  it  had  rolled.  From  being 
determined  not  to  be  caught,  as  had  been  the  first  command,  the  forces  under 
Oolonel  Hays  were,  if  anything,  over-cautious.  On  June  2nd,  a  detail  of  forty 
men  from  Captain  J.  B.  Van  Hagan's  command  and  forty  from  Captain  E. 
K.  Storey's  command,  those  officers  in  charge  of  their  own  men,  went  scouting 
clown  the  Truckee  river,  to  the  Pah-Ute  village  at  its  mouth;  if  they  met 
any  of  the  redskins  they  were  to  fall  Ixick  to  Camp  Storey,  as  it  was  called, 
and  give  the  information. 

The  little  company  moved  over  the  recent  battlefield,  grewsome  sights 
on  every  side,  making  them  more  eager  to  punish  the  slayers  of  the  white 
men.  Reacing  the  point  where  the  Ixittle  of  Pyramid  lake  had  been  fought, 
jxirt  of  the  force  went  down  the  al)rupt  trail  to  the  valley,  the  others  remaining 
on  the  higher  ground.  Here  was  where  Spear  and  Snowd6n  had  fallen; 
the  company  on  the  lower  land  had  just  found  the  Ixxly  of  young  Meredith 
when  the  company  on  the  tableland  signaled  that  the  enemy  was  in  sight. 
The  Indians  were  three  hundred  in  number,  and  were  coming  rapidly,  in  a 
wedge,  with  the  point  advanced,  on  horseback.  Three  hundred  more  were 
running  up  the  valley,  in  no  form  at  all.  The  white  men  made  an  orderly 
retreat,  but  it  galled  them,  brave  men  that  they  were,  to  have  a  fusillade 
constantly  in  the  rear,  the  Ixills  wliistling  from  a  rifle  in  the  hands  of  an 
Indian  riding  in  advance  of  his  fellows;  evidently  the  globe-sighted  rifle 
A.  K.  Elliott,  of  the  Virginia  company,  had  carried,  and  which  was  probably 
torn  from  his  dead  hand  by  the  Indian.  Only  one  of  the  retreating  men  was 
hit,  Andrew  Hasey,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  one  hip;  he  never  men- 
tioned it  until  his  companions  passed  him  in  a  charge  later;  he  was  weak 
from  loss  of  blood  and  it  was  several  years  l)ef()re  he  recovered,  after  a  severe 
operation  performed  in  San  Francisco. 

As  the  enemy  followed  in  perisistent  pursuit,  the  officers  of  the 
.scouting  party  saw,  as  they  passed  over  tlie  rough  ground  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Truckee,  the  main  Ixxly  of  troo]>s  under  Cok)nel  Hays,  coming  to 
meet,  them,  and  they  determined  to  give  battle.  It  was  the  l)est  of  ground  for 
the  Indians,  steep,  sloping  sides  for  a  lookout  and  signal  station,  and  a  barrier 
to  anv  flank  movement  on  the  west  side.  The  Truckee  river  flowed  on  the 
east,  preventing  any  flank  movement  on  that  side;  consequently,  all  the  Indians 
had  to  do  was  to  watch  the  foe  in  the  open  front,  with  no  trees  to  screen  their 
approach.    A  large  number  of  the  Indians  masssed  on  a  round,  rocky  butte, 
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about  two  hundred  feet  high.  It  was  located  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down 
the  mountain,  as  it  sloped  to  the  river.  Between  the  butte  and  the  river 
were  numerous  gullies. 

THE    VICTORY   TO   THE    WHITES. 

In  a  moment  the  scouting  party  was  under  fire,  not  only  from  the  butte 
but  from  a  line  extending  frcrni  the  river  far  up  the  mountain.  Captains 
Storey  and  Van  Hagan  decided  to  take  the  rocky  butte  before  the  main  body 
under  Colonel  Hays  reached  them.  They  did  so,  in  one  gallant  dash;  and 
they  retained  it,  despite  a  raking  fire  from  the  river  and  the  mountain  side; 

• 

they  soon  found  themselves  in  the  enemy's  lines,  by  the  arrival  of  the  main 
force.  The  regulars  passed  to  the  west  of  the  butte,  deployed  as  skirmishers 
in  open  order,  then  along  the  mountain  side,  forcing  everything  before  them. 
The  volunteers,  on  foot,  passed  to  the  east  of  the  butte,  in  the  same  order, 
firing  as  they  went ;  this  made  a  continuous  line  from  the  river  to  near  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  when  this  was  formed  the  battle  began,  the  Indians 
having  a  similar  line.  As  the  cavalry  advanced  every  sixth  man  was  left 
to  hold  the  horses,  the  cavalry  being  ordered  to  dismount.  The  infantry  was 
held  as  reserves.  The  Indians  sent  forth  their  blood-curdling  war  cries, 
mingled  with  exultant  yells  when  they  thought  they  had  sent  a  shot  home; 
even  their  death  cries  were  shrill  and  ear-piercing,  and  there  were  many  of  the 
latter  as  the  day  wore  on. 

The  whites  forced  the  fighting,  charging  every  stronghold,  driving  the 
painted,  howling  warriors  back.  Every  inch  of  ground  was  hotly  contested. 
But  this  time  right  was  might,  and  bold  and  fearless  as  they  were,  the  Pah- 
Utes  were  forced  backward ;  at  first  they  carried  their  dead  and  wounded  with 
them,  but  some  participants  in  the  battle  state  that  towards  the  last  the  dead 
were  concealed  in  the  cliffs;  the  .wounded  were  taken  at  any  cost.  1"^ 
battle  gave  a  most  decisive  victory  to  the  whites,  and  only  two-thirds  of 
the  white  force  was  engaged  in  the  real  fighting;  two  hundred  being  heM  as 
a  reserve  and  fifty  guarded  the  camp.  How  the  Indians  held  out  as  they  did 
was  a  surprise  to  everyone  engaged  in  the  fight.  The  whites  were  armed 
with  long-range  rifles  and  rifle  muskets,  carrying  a  heavy  ball  i,ooo  yards,  and 
five  hundred  were  constantly  in  action,  there  being  plentyof  ammunition  a^d^^ 
loading  rapid. 

ROLL   OF   DEAD  AND   WOUNDED. 

Glorious  as  was  the  result  of  the  battle,  there  was  a  saddening  after- 
math, for  Captain  Storey,  loved  of  all  men,  was  mortally  wounded,  shot 
through  the  lungs;  he  insisted  on  remaining  on  the  field  while  the  battle 
raged;  A.  H.  Phelps  and  John  Cameron,  of  Storey's  command,  were  shot 
through  the  head,  dying  that  night.    A  number  of  the  regulars  were  severely 
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^vounded.  The  bodies  of  the  two  privates  were  buried  near  Camp  Storeys 
the  body  of  Major  Ormsby  had  been  found  and  it  was  buried  temporarily, 
being  removed  at  a  later  period  to  Carson  City. 

The  bodies  of  McLeod  and  McCarthy,  the  two  men  who  had  made  such 
a  desperate  resistance  that  the  Indians  had  honored  their  corpses  with  a  war 
dance,  at  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Pyramid  lake,  were  found,  where  the 
Indians  had  in  their  dance  beaten  the  earth  down  solidly  and  hard  in  a 
circle  around  them.  The  men  who  found  them  said  that  the  sinews  along 
the  back  bone  had  been  cut  from  McLeod,  evidently  to  make  bow  strings. 
^"he  faces  of  both  men  wore  an  expression  of  defiance.  The  body  of  Jones, 
killed  at  the  same  time,  was  found  three  hundred  feet  from  these  two. 
The  bodies  were  buried  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  at  the 
camp. 

The  Indians  always  denied  that  their  loss  was  more  than  four  killed 
and  seven  wounded,  but  a  correspondent  to  the  Territorial  Enterprise,  who 
claimed  to  have  participated  in  the  battle,  asserted  that  there  were  at  least 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  his  informant  having  been  a  spy  from  the  regulars, 
who  was  with  the  Pah-Utes  during  the  fight.  This  correspondent  said  that 
seventy  bodies  were  found  in  the  cliflfs.  Joseph  F.  Triplett,  a  citizen  of 
Elko  county,  stated  that  he  learned  from  four  Pah-Ute  chiefs,  Buffalo  Jim, 
Big  George,  Captain  Natchez  and  Captain  Breckenridge,  right  after  the 
war,  that  forty-six  Indians  were  killed.  He  was  a  participant.  But  not 
one  of  the  whites  could  say  they  saw  more  than  three  dead  Indians. 

THE  MARCH  RESUMED. 

On  the  4th  of  June  the  command  marched  on,  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians, 
leaving  a  company  behind  at  Fort  Storey,  under  Captain  Joseph  Virgo, 
of  Company  J,  Sacramento,  to  look  after  the  wounded,  among  them  Captain 
Storey.  On  the  march  the  men  constantly  came  to  bodies  of  the  victims  of 
Lake  Pyramid  battle,  and  all  were  buried  where  found,  as  they  were  en- 
tirely nude  and  fast  decomposing.  The  bodies  of  William  S.  Spear,  Henry 
Meredith  and  John  Snowden  were,  however,  taken  up  and  later  sent  to 
their  former  homes  in  California.  When  they  reached  the  Pah-Ute  village  not 
an  Indian  was  to  be  seen,  but  they  found  the  trail,  and,  as  it  led  to  the  north, 
to  the  north  the  pursuers  marched. 

While  this  command  was  marching  on,  a  force  of  thirty  men,  under 
Captain  Weatherlow,  was  scouting  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Pyramid,  ac- 
cording to  advices  he  sent  Governor  Roop,  under  date  of  June  4th ;  he  said  he 
was  in  view  of  the  ground  where  Major  Ormsby  died,  and  said :  "I  wish  to 
God  I  had  fifty  men;  I  w^ould  clean  out  all  the  Indians  from  this  region.'' 
He  wanted  more  men  sent  to  him,  saying  his  men  wanted  to  fight.     He 
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closeil  by  asserting  that  there  were  no  Indians  in  the  north  end  of  the  x'allq. 
Captain  Weatherlow  was  lucky  enough  to  get  out  of  the  valley  before  Ac 
Indians  did  reach  the  north  end,  else  the  letter  spoken  of  might  have  been 
his  last. 

BRAVE    BUT    RECKLESS    DARING. 

Warren  W'asson,  the  brave  man  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
Indian  wars,  together  with  Captain  Thomas  F.»  Condon,  had  induced  eight 
men  to  go  with  them  to  guard  a  pass  to  the  west  of  the  south  end  of  Pyramid 
lake;  the  Pah-Utes  would  probably  try  to  escape  through  this  pass  if  de- 
feateil  by  the  Waslu^  regiment.  It  was  an  important  position,  but  the  ten 
!nen  would  have  lasted  but  a  few  moments  if  the  Pah-Utes  had  come  that 
way.  May  31st  a  detachment  of  twenty-four  men  came  from  the  valley,  giv- 
ing a  foK^  of  thirty-four  men,  under  Captain  Condon.  Their  position  was 
matle  more  tenable  by  this  reinforcement.  Snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  two  feet 
on  June  2nd,  and  on  the  night  of  June  4th,  this  command  reached  the 
opix>site  side  of  the  river  from  Captain  Stewart's  command,  at  the  south  end 
of  l\vramid  lake.  Here  they  found  the  remains  of  seven  white  men;  their  legs 
were  burneil  off,  but  the  rest  of  their  bodies  were  intact,  even  the  beards  and 
nnistaches  l>eing  unharmed.  There  was  no  way  to  identify  them  at  the  time, 
thought  they  were  sup|x>sed  to  l^e  a  party  of  Californian  prospectors.  Thcj- 
knew  nothing  of  the  Indian  outbreak  and  were  never  heard  from  after  May 
13th.  Their  names  were:  Charles  Ruth,  Daniel  King,  N.  H.  Canfield,  Spero 
Anderson,  John  (iil>son,  Courtright,  Cenovitch. 

CAMPAIGN    ENDED. 

On  June  5th  the  main  command  moved  to  the  north,  as  stated;  when 
they  roacheil  the  Imse  of  the  range  of  mountains  separating  the  east  bank 
t)f  Pyramid  lake  from  Mud  lake  they  marched  along  until  they  came  to  a 
canyi>n  running  fnnn  the  low  land  to  the  mountains;  here  they  halted,  and 
William  S.  .Mien,  Captain  Robert  Lyon,  Samuel  Buckland,  S.  C.  Springer 
and  Benjamin  Webster,  were  sent  ahead  as  scouts. 

At  the  upi>er  end  of  the  canyon  they  came  to  a  large  rock,  and  Lyon  and 
Allen  passed  around  it  while  the  other  three  halted.  A  volley  rang  out  and 
Allen  dropj)ed  dead,  a  liall  through  his  mouth  and  brain.  Captain  Lyon 
never  thought  of  the  danger  to  himself  but  tried  to  raise  the  body  of  bis 
friend;  they,  for  some  reason,  did  not  shoot  Lyon  down  at  once,  and,  as  they 
grabl)ed  at  his  horse,  he  reached  for  his  revolver  and  fired  a  shot,  then  turned 
his  horse  and  rode  for  his  life.  How  he  ever  rode  down  the  steep  mouptain 
at  that  breakneck  speed  no  one  could  comprehend.  Bullets  and  arrows  whizzed 
l^assed  him,  and  he  passed  two  band's  of  Indians  on  the  way,  both  firing  at  him 
but  doing  no  harm.     He  passed  the  three  men  by  the  rock  and  then  Colonel 
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Hays  and  Captain  Nightingill,  in  advance  of  the  command.  Captain  Lyon 
asked  for  his  company  to  go  with  him  to  recover  the  body  of  his  friend. 
Colonel  Hays  told  him  they  would  all  go;  but  when  they  reached  the  spot  it 

was  lying  nude,  the  Indians  having  taken  clothing,  horse  and  arms.  The 
body  was  placed  on  a  horse  and  taken  to  camp. 

This  was  the  last  hostile  act  of  the  Indians  in  this  war,  and  the  volunteer 
army  started  back  to  Virginia  City  the  next  morning,  where  they  buried 
Allen  with  military  honors.  Captain  Lyon's  company  had  lost  two  men. 
The  Carson  Cc«npany  bore  the  body  of  Major  Ormsby  to  that  city. 

On  June  7th,  the  volunteer  forces  under  Colonel  Hays  disbanded,  but 
those  under  Captain  Stewart,  the  regular  troops,  remained  at  Pyramid  lake, 
where  earth  works  were  thrown  up  and  named  Fort  Haven  for  General  Haven, 
of  California,  who  had  volunteered  as  a  private  under  Colonel  Hayl 

COLONEL  lander's  EXPEDITION. 

Colonel  F.  W.  Lander  was  engaged  in  surveying  and  constructing  a 
wagon  road  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Great  Basin  in  the  summer  of 
i860,  and  was  near  Honey  lake  when  the  war  was  going  on.  He  had  in 
August  about  seventy  men  with  him,  all  armed,  and  they  had  a  lively  skirmish 
with  the  Indians  in  the  Black  Rock  country,  losing  one  man,  Alexander 
Painter,  for  whom*  a  valley  in  Roop  county  is  named.  lender  was  in  the 
service  of  the  general  government  at  the  time.  He  then  had  a  peace  talk 
with  Numaga,  the  gentle  chief  of  the  Pah-Utes,  and  the  redskins  were 
quieted  down.  Numaga  said  that  his  people  were  starving,  being  driven  from 
their  homes  at  Pyramid  lake.  For  his  services  then  and  subsequently.  Colonel 
Lander's  name  was  given  to  a  county  in  Nevada  soon  after  it  was  organized 
as  a  territory.  Colonel  Lander  became  prominent  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
a  general  of  volunteers,  and  died  of  v/ounds  received  in  a  battle  in  Virginia 
in  1863. 

AFTER   THE   WARS. 

After  the  brave  volunteers  of  California  had  returned  home,  the  regu- 
lars, no  less  brave,  were  retained  under  Captain  Stewart.  By  their  coolness, 
perfect  discipline  and  ready  obedience  to  orders,  they  had  been  an  example 
of  great  worth  to  the  inexperienced  volunteers.  After  the  volunteers  left 
the  troops  on  June  8th,  Warren  Wasson  was  engaged  by  Captain  Stewart 
to  act  as  scout,  and,  fortunately  for  posterity,  Wasson  kept  a  complete  record 
of  all  his  connections  with  the  Indians.  He  helped  Indian  Agent  Major 
Frederick  Dodge  in  his  efforts  to  pacify  the  Indians,  return  them  to  their 
reservations  and  give  them  the  necessities  and  even  comforts  they  needed  so 
sorely.    The  Pah-Utes  returned  to  Pyramid  lake  in  force  and  committed  depre- 
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dati'  ns  ^rA  were  extremely  hc-siilc.  lhi>ugh  after  that  last  conflict  with  the 
c^-Ti^uenrg  race  ihey  d:*l  n<t  care  to  try  conclusions  again. 

\\'a5>:«n  actevi  as  so  ut  and  express  rider,  and  had  many  hairbreadth  es- 
capes fr»  -ra  Jea:h  and  torture  while  doing  his  dut)'.  A  number  of  settlers, 
>[.  A.  Bni'v.  \\a>:i:i:irt« »n  Cox  Corew  T-  D.  Roberts,  Thomas  Marsh.  Robert 
Ree«i.  ll:ins  Parian.  O.  Spe\ey  and  Anderson  Spain  took  up  farming  locations 
L»n  the  Truckee  river,  late  m  June,  near  P\Tamid  lake.  The  two  first,  Washing- 
tt»n  Cox  G^rey  and  M.  A.  Braly.  discovered  the  mines  at  Aurora,  and  gave  their 
names  to  M«>unt>  Bralv  and  Core^\  Thev  nearlv  lost  their  lives,  for,  when 
the  s*:'\:iers  left  F«>rt  Haven  to  help  build  Fort  Churchill,  the  Indians  were 
detennmed  to  murder  them  and  all  whites  in  the  vicinity.  Major  Dodge 
had  left  W'assi^n  as  Imiian  agent.  Xumaga.  the  peace  loving,  and  Oderkco, 
an«nher  peace  chief,  prevented  the  massacre.  The  last  of  July  Major  Dodge, 
then  stopping  at  Buckland's  Station  on  Carson  river,  directed  Wasson  to 
pi^st  notices  on  Pyramid  Lake  Reser\atifMi.  defining  the  boundaries  and  warn- 
ing all  intruders  to  leave  at  once.  They  were  printed,  dated  May  20,  i860. 
The  5th  of  Septeml^er.  ^[ajor  Ekxlge  went  to  Washington,  leaving  Wasson 
to  act  as  Indian  agent.     His  record  as  such  is  an  enviable  one. 

He  induced  the  Indians  to  cut  hay,  put  up  adobe  buildings,  with  other 
work,  at  U^th  Pyramid  and  Walker  Lake  Reservations.  He  gave  a  "pot- 
latch"  in  December,  iStk),  and  gave  each  man  a  hickory  shirt  and  blue  over- 
alls; to  all  the  women  he  gave  calico,  needles  and  thread.  An  aged  Indian 
arrived  after  Wasson  had  given  away  all  he  had.  The  Pah-Utes  were  de- 
lighted, waiting  to  see  what  Wasson  would  do.  What  he  did  made  a  good 
impression  on  them  all,  for  he  stripped  off  his  own  white  linen  shirt  and  cotton 
drawers  and  gave  to  this  last  guest. 

Captain  Truckee,  the  Indian  guide  whose  name  was  given  by  the  emi- 
grants to  the  river  and  trout,  was  on  the  reservation  under  Wasson;  he 
had  papers  from  Fremont,  detailing  his  services  to  the  great  explorer, 
Truckee  died  on  October  8,  i860,  in  the  Pine  Nut  Mountains,  south  of 
Como,  Lyon  county. 

Wasson  had  in  his  book  of  records  many  odd  things;  one  was  the  burn- 
ing of  the  head  medicine  chief  of  the  Pah-Utes,  of  Mono  lake;  the  people 
of  his  tribe  insisted  that  on  the  third  day  after  his  death,  a  whirlwind  came 
and  the  ashes  were  blown  into  a  huge  pillar  and  out  of  it  walked  the  medicine 
chief,  Waz-adz-zo-bah-ago.  Wasson  adds  that  "if  I  had  seen  it  myself,  I 
could  not  have  believed  it." 

ANOTHER    WAR    THREATENED. 

Wahe,  a  vicious  brave,  a  brother  of  Old  Winnemucca,  tried  to  create 
trouble  in  April  and  May  of  the  next  year,  1861.    He  gathered  them,  to  the 
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number  of  1,500,  at  the  fisheries  near  the  mouth  of  Walker  river.  Wasson 
was  informed  of  this  by  a  servant  and  interpreter.  Wahe  intended  killing 
Wasson  and  then  by  strategem  gaining  admittance  to  Fort  Churchill  and 
there  kill  the  entire  garrison.    Only  forty  soldiers  were  there  at  this  time. 

•  Wasson  at  once  went  among  the  Indians,  finding  Bannocks  and  Pah-Utes 
from  all  over,  the  former  from  both  Idaho  and  Oregon.  He  argued  with 
them  and  was  reinforced  by  some  of  the  Indians  who  had  mingled  with  the 
white  men  and  knew  their  power.  Wahe  claimed  to  be  a  spirit  chief,  but  he 
had  to  flee,  going  to  Oregon.  He  returned  in  May  of  the  next  year  and 
was  killed  by  two  of  the  Pah-Ute  chiefs,  who  desired  to  see  if  he  were  really 
a  spirit  chief.  They  found  he  was  not,  but  still  were  superstitious  enough  to 
cut  his  body  in  bits  and  throw  it  broadcast. 

Governor  Nye  arrived  in  Nevada  in  July,  186 1,  and  assumed  charge  of 
the  Indians,  but  their  power  was  gone  in  eastern  Nevada.  The  increasing 
population  of  whites  gave  the  Indians  more  clothing  and  food  than  they  had 
ever  possessed,  the  hatchet  was  buried,  at  least  outwardly. 

WAR   AT   OWENS   RIVER. 

California  in  this  same  year,  1861,  was  having  trouble  with  the  Indians 
in  Owens  valley.  The  red  men  this  time  started  the  trouble  by  stealing 
stock  from  the  settlers;  by  way  of  reprisal  the  settlers  killed  a  few  Indians, 
and  the  war  was  on  in  earnest,  for  the  savages  proceeded  to  kill  every  white 
man  they  could  find  away  from  his  fellows,  for  they  did  not  want  to  incrim- 
inate themselves.  The  men  they  were  known  to  have  killed  were  R.  Hanson, 
E.  S.  Taylor,  J.  Tallman  and  Mr.  Crosen.  The  white  men  rounded  up 
their  stock  some  thirty  miles  above  Owens  lake  and  entrenched  themselves 
as  best  they  could,  sending  to  Carson,  Nevada,  and  Visalia,  California,  for 
aid.  There  were  forty-two  cattlemen  in  the  fortified  point,  and  on  March 
28,  1862,  eighteen  men  joined  them,  coming  from  Aurora. 

Colonel  Mayfield  was  in  command,  and  the  white  force  soon  moved  on 
the  enemy.  When  they  had  gone  fifty  miles  they  camped  on  an  old  Indian 
camping  ground.  It  was  not  until  the  6th  of  April  that  the  redskins  ap- 
peared. Then  a  large  force  came  from  the  southwest,  and  the  white  men 
divided  in  two  divisions  and  hastened  forth  to  give  them  battle.  Tiie  Indians 
killed  C.  J.  Pleasants,  of  Aurora,  and  retreated.  The  Indians  followed  up 
their  victory,  and  the  white  men  retreated  to  an  irrigating  ditch  built  by  the 
Indians,  and  until  night  the  firing  was  general  at  long  range.  Sheriff  Scott, 
of  Mono,  was  shot  through  the  head  and  instantly  killed;  a  Mr.  Morrison, 
formerly  of  Visalia,  was  shot  and  died  next  day.  As  soon  as  the  moon 
went  down  the  Indians  stopped  firing  and. the  whites  escaped  to  their  fortified 
post.    They  buried  their  ammunition  but  had  to  leave  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
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and  eighteen  horses.    They  had  killed  one  Indian.    In  their  retreat  they  met 
Colonel  Evans,  with  some  of  the  Second  California  cavalry. 

On  March  25th,  Warren  Wasson  wrote  to  Governor  Nye,  of  Nevada. 
He  informed  him  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  at  Owens  river  and  of  hi? 
fear  that  the  hostiles  would  advance  into  Nevada  territory.  Wasson  said 
that  a  sufficient  force  of  men  should  be  sent  to  check  them,  for  if  defeated  by 
the  Indians  the  latter  would  wage  bloody  and  unrelenting  war.  Wasson 
had  just  visited  Walker  River  Reservation  and  found  the  Pah-Utes  had 
heard  of  the  trouble,  and  were  greatly  excited. 

The  governor  telegraphed  to  Wasson  that  General  \\>ight  would  order 
fifty  men  to  accompany  him  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  also  told  Wasson  to 
take  fifty  muskets  from  the  fort  and  ammunition.  Wasson  repaired  to  Fort 
Churchill,  and  after  consultation  with  Captain  Rowe  left  for  Owens  river. 
Lieutenant  Noble  was  in  charge  of  the  little  detachment  and  instructed  to 
let  ciramistances  determine  his  actions,  but  that  he  was  "to  consult  with 
Indian  Agent  Wasson,  who  accomi>anies  the  expedition  for  the  purpose  ot 
restraining  the  Indians  from  hostilities.  Upon  no  consideration  will  you 
allow  your  men  to  engage  the  Indians  without  his  sanction." 

Probably  a  better  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  whole  trouble  by  giving 
extracts  from  Wasson's  reix>rt  of  the  fight  at  Owens  river: 

♦  *  ♦  **We  left  Aurora  for  the  scene  of  action  on  Owens  river,  on 
the  3rd  of  April,  sending  you  at  that  date  a  brief  report  of  our  proceedings, 
disposition  of  arms,  and  our  plan  of  operation,  as  far  as  we  could  form  them 
at  that  time.  George,  the  interpreter,  having  become  worn  out  and  unable 
to  accompany  me,  at  Walker  river  I  procured  the  services  of  Robert,  a 
Pah-Ute,  with  whom  I  left  Aurora,  in  advance  of  the  command,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  Mono  lake,  where  I  found  the  Pah-Utes  of  that  section  congregated 
and  much  excited,  but  in  an  interview  succeeded  in  quieting  them.  They 
were  much  pleased  that  I  was  going  to  stop  the  troubles,  as  they  feared 
they  might  themselves  become  involved  in  the  difficulties,  and  they  sent  with 
me  one  of  their  tribe  who  six>ke  the  language  of  the  Owens  River  Indians, 

*'We  joined  Lieutenant  Noble  at  Adobe  Meadows,  thirty  miles  from 
Aurora,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  April.  The  next  day  I  left  the  command, 
with  the  two  Indian  interpreters,  and  traveled  eight  or  ten  miles  in  advance 
of  the  troops.  Alxntt  n(X>n  we  passed  the  lx>undary  between  the  Pah-Ute 
and  Ow^ens  River  Indians  Country,  and  traveled  twenty-five  miles,  and 
encamped,  seeing  no  Indians  but  abundance  of  fresh  signs.  My  Mono  Late 
Indian,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  instant,  informed  me  that  he  knew  by 
certain  signs  that  the  Indians  were  to  the  right  and  up  the  valley,  and  I  sent 
him  towards  where  they  were,  while  we  proceeded  down  the  valley  towards 
the  fort,  which  was  fifty  miles  distant.     I  instructed  him  to  tell  the  Indians 
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:hat  we  had  not  come  to  fight  them,  but  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  their 
lifficulties  with  the  whites;  and  that  if  they  would  do  right,  and  were  will- 
ing to  come  to  a  fair  settlement,  justice  should  be  done  to  them;  that  at 
ill  events  I  desired  to  see  and  consult  with  them;  I  also  instructed  him  how 
to  approach  our  camp  that  night  in  order  to  avoid  danger  of  being  shot 
clown  by  the  soldiers;  and  told  him  our  camp  would  be  twenty  miles  below  on 
the  river.  After  we  had  proceeded  about  twelve  miles  down  the  stream,  I 
saw  a  lx)dy  of  about  one  hundred  men  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  our  right, 
some  three  miles  distant,  and  concluded  to  await  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant 
Noble  and  his  command,  who  were  in  the  rear  about  five  miles.  When  they 
arrived.  Lieutenant  Noble  and  mvself  left  the  soldiers,  and  rode  over  to  see 
who  the  parties  were.  We  found  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Evans,  also 
Lieutenants  French  and  Oliver,  with  alx>ut  forty  soldiers,  Second  Cavalry, 
California  Volunteers,  and  Colonel  Mayfield,  a  citizen,  in  command  of  about 
forty  or  fifty  residents  of  the  valley.  We  made  known  to  them  our  business 
and  instructions,  but  found  little  or  no  encouragement  to  make  peace  with  the 
Indians,  their  desire  being  only  to  exterminate  them. 

"They  informed  us  that  the  citizens  from  the  fort,  some  sixty  in  num- 
Ijer,  had  had  a  battle  the  day  before  on  a  creek  some  twelve  miles  above, 
and  in  the  direction  my  Mono  Indian  had  gone  that  morning.  In  the  fight 
they  had  three  men  killed  and  were  shamefully  defeated.  The  citizens  were 
retreating  towards  their  fort,  when  they  met  Colonel  Evans,  who  induced 
forty-five  of  them  to  return  with  him  in  pursuit  of  the  hostiles,  and  they  were 
also  in  pursuit  when  we  found  them.  Evans  being  Colonel  of  Noble's  regi- 
ment took  command  of  the  entire  expedition,  ordered  Noble  to  bring  up  his 
company,  and  when  he  had  done  so,  we  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  the  fight 
between  the  citizens  and  Indians,  and  camped  on  the  battleground.  Tlie  next 
morning  by  daylight  Evans  had  ordered  out  scouting  parties  in  all  directions, 
numbering  from  six  to  ten  men  each.  About  noon  that  day  some  of  them  re- 
turned, reporting  the  enemy  in  force  twelve  miles  alx>ve,and  at  the  extreme  head 
of  the  valley.  Colonel  Evans  then  ordered  a  rapid  movement  in  that  direction, 
and  in  two  hours  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  in  which  the  Indians 
were  reported  to  be.  Here  we  encountered  a  terrific  snow  storm,  accompanied 
by  violent  wind  in  our  faces.  Notwithstanding  which  Evans  ordered  an  ad- 
vance up  the  mountains  each  side  of  the  canyon  for  a  distance  of  three  miles. 
Fortunately  for  us,  however,  we  found  no  savages  there,  otherwise  an  easy 
victory  would  have  l)een  obtained  over  us,  as  arrows  assisted  by  that  gale, 
would  have  had  dreadful  effect.  We  could  have  had  no  choice  of  position, 
and  the  enemy  choosing  theirs,  could  have  taken  advantage  of  the  wind. 

"Becoming  satisfied  that  no  Indians  were  in  the  canyon,  we  were  ordered 
to  retrace  our  steps,  and  encamped  in  the  valley  three  miles  below.    I  remained 
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behind,  and,  the  storm  having  abated,  with  the  aid  of  a  glass  I  observed 
signs  in  a  canyon  one  mile  north.  I  'concluded  to  visit  the  locality,  and 
when  near  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  I  discovered  a  large  Indian  trail,  freshly 
made,  leading  out  of  it  in  a  northerly  direction.  As  night  was  approadiiug. 
I  was  unable  to  see  any  Indians,  and  turned  my  horse  towards  camp  that  was 
some  two  and  a  half  miles  distant,  when  I  heard  an  Indian  halloo,  some  foor 
hundred  yards  from  me  among  the  rocks.  I  answered  him  in  the  same  way. 
but  heard  no  reply.  I  then  hallooed  in  English,  Spanish  and  in  Pah-Ute,  also 
making  friendly  signs,  several  times,  but  received  no  reply,  but  as  I  turned  tc 
go  away,  the  hallooing  was  repeated.  I  replied,  but  got  no  answer.  This 
was  repeated  several  times,  and  becoming  satisfied  that  he  only  intended  to 
decoy  me,  I  proceeded  to  camp.  On  my  arrival,  looking  back,  I  discovered 
fires  in  the  same  canyon. 

"The  next  morning  Colonel  Evans  ordered  Sergeant  Gillispie,  with  nice 
of  Noble's  men,  to  reconnoiter  it,  at  the  same  time  moving  the  whole  coni- 
mand  in  that  direction.  The  detail  advanced  some  three  hundred  yards  up 
the  canyon,  when  they  were  fired  upon,  Gillispie  being  instantly  killed,  ana 
Corporal  Harris  wounded  in  the  left  arm,  when  they  retreated,  leaving  bdnoa 
the  sergeant's  body  and  his  arms.  They  met  the  command  half  a  mile  below 
the  mouth  of  the  canyon,  when  as  many  as  were  not  required  to  hold  the 
horses,  were  ordered  to  the  attack.  Lieutenant  Noble  and  his  company  were 
sent  to  take  possession  of  the  mountain  to  the  left  of  the  canyon.  Colofld 
Evans  was  to  have  taken  the  mountain  to  the  right.  Colonel  Mayficld  and 
four  citizens  accompanied  Noble,  the  balance  of  Mayfield's  company  ^^ 
maining  below.  Lieutenant  Noble  succeeded  in  gaining  his  position  under 
a  brisk  fire  from  both  sides  from  concealed  Indians.  Here  Colonel  Mayfidd 
was  killed.  Lieutenant  Noble,  finding  it  impossible  to  maintain  his  posibofl 
without  great  loss,  or  to  proceed  up  the  mountain  on  account  of  its  precipitous 
nature,  or  return  the  fire  upon  the  concealed  foe  with  effect,  retreated  in  good 
order  down  to  Colonel  Evans'  company,  carrying  with  him  Sergeant  Gilhs- 
pie's  body.  Colonel  Evans,  from  the  rugged  and  inaccessible  nature  of  the 
mountain,  being  unable  to  advance  to  the  position  he  intended  to  take,  the 
whole  command  retreated  down  the  valley,  the  Indians  following  and  bald- 
ing their  defiance  fires  on  our  camping  ground  before  the  rear  of  the  column 
was  a  mile  and  a  half  distant. 

"We  encamped  that  night  twelve  miles  below,  at  the  spot  where  Sheriff 
Scott,  who  had  been  killed  the  day  before  in  the  fight  between  the  citizens 
and  Indians,  was  buried.  Colonel  Evans,  being  without  provisions,  except 
beef  obtained  in  the  valley,  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  former  post  near 
Los  Angeles,  three  hundred  miles  distant.  Lieutenant  Noble,  with  his  com- 
pany, accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  Citizens'  Fort,  fifty  miles  below,  f^ 
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the  purpose  of  escorting  the  whites  with  their  stock,  amounting  to  about  4,000 
head  of  cattle  and  2,500  sheep,  to  this  territory.  During  the  engagement 
above  mentioned,  I  selected  a  high  rock  at  about  the  center  of  operations, 
where  I  could  observe  all  parties,  and  I  ain  satisfied  there  were  not  over 
twenty-five  Indians,  who  had  probably  been  left  behind  as  a  decoy  to  the 
whites  and  to  protect  the  main  body  and  families,  who  had  gone  on  into  the 
mountains  to  avoid  a  collision  with  the  troops. 

"These  Indians  have  dug  ditches  and  irrigated  nearly  all  the  arable 
land  in  that  section  of  the  country,  and  live  by  its  products.  They  hav6 
been  repeatedly  told  by  officers  of  the  government  that  they  should  have 
exclusive  possession  of  those  lands,  and  they  are  now  fighting  to  maintain 
that  possession.  Their  number  is  between  500  and  1,000,  and  they  belong 
to  the  California  Digger  Indian  tril^es.  Many  of  them  are  the  refugees  from 
Tulare  valley,  who  in  1852  and  1853  massacred  the  white  inhibitants  and  de- 
populated the  Four  Creek  country.  At  grreat  expense  to* the  government 
th*ey  were  driven  over  to  this  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  from  Tulare  valley, 
and  having  taken  up  their  abode  along  Owens  river  as  a  place  of  last  resort, 
they  will  fight  to  the  last  extremity  in  defense  of  their  homes. 

"Lieutenant  Noble  conferred  with  me  and  we  agreed  as  to  the  course  to 
be  pursued  till  we  met  Colonel  Evans,  who  then  assumed  command.  This  re- 
enforcement  ruined  all  our  plans.  We  might  have  done  better;  we  certainly 
could  not  have  done  worse.  Lieutenant  Noble  and  his  men  behaved  gallantly 
on  the  field. 

"The  next  morning  after  the  fight,  finding  it  out  of  my  power  to  do  any 
good  in  the  neighborhood  under  the  circumstances,  and  fearing  the  effect  of 
the  victories  these  Indians  had  gained  over  us  would  be  to  incite  the  Pah- 
Utes  to  hostilities,  I  left,  accompanied  only  by  my  interpreter;  and  the  fol- 
lowing night  reached  the  line  of  the  Pah-Ute  country.  From  the  time  of  en- 
tering it  I  met  many  of  that  nation  who  were  anxious  to  hear  the  news  from 
the  seat  of  war,  and  what  would  be  the  possible  result.  I  told  them  not  to 
participate  in  the  difficulties  and  assured  them  that  unless  they  did  so  they 
should  not  be  molested,  etc.  They  promised  to  be  governed  by  my  instruc- 
tions and  advice. 

"I  arrived  at  the  Walker  River  Reservation  on  the  i6th  instant.  The 
Indians  were  all  glad  to  see  me  return.  Said  they  had  been  afraid  the  inter- 
preter and  myself  would  be  killed  by  Owens  River  Diggers,  and  if  such  had 
been  the  case  they  had  six  hundred  warriors  ready  to  go  and  avenge  our 
deaths. 

"I  was  detained  at  Walker  reservation  and  at  Fort  Churchill  three  days, 
on  account  of  the  officers  at  the  latter  place  insisting  upon  herding  the 
government  stock,  cavalry  horses  and  all,  thirty  miles  from  the  fort  in  the 
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Indians'  country,  notwithstanding  grass  was  just  as  good  near  the  fort  (an 
argument  used  by  the  Indians),  having  excited  and  alarmed  the  Pah-Utes, 
who  regarded  it  as  an  infringement  on  their  rights.  I  took  such  measures 
as  were  calculated  to  allay  the  difficulty ;  and  I  will  add  here,  that  for  die  first 
time  since  the  establishment  of  that  post,  its  management  promises  to  be 
productive  of  more  evil  than  good  among  the  Indians." 

In  the  end  Wasson  helj^ed  to  end  the  war  of  Owens  river,  for  he  was 
called  to  San  Francisco  to  confer  with  Governor  Stanford,  General  Wright 
and  J.  P.  H.  Wentworth,  Indian  agent,  as  to  the  best  way  to  settle  the  war. 
Wasson  collected  the  Indians  of  that  section  at  Fort  Independence,  where 
Wentworth  met  him  with  goods  for  presents  and  a  treaty  was  made.  Four 
hundred  Indians  assembled,  the  presents  were  distributed  and  the  Indians  hdd 
a  great  peace  dance,  closing  the  war  of  1862. 

WASSON  ARRANGES  CONFERENCE. 

In  May  of  that  year  Governor  Nye  desired  to  meet  the  principal  Pah-Utes 
and  Wasson  arranged  a  meeting.  Old  Winnemucca  and  Numaga  were  the 
highest,  but  the  latter  was  north  and  at  first  refused  to  be  present,  wanting  to 
force  the  old  chief  to  settle  his  own  affairs.  Governor  Nye,  with  an  escort  of 
one  hundred  cavalry  of  California  volunteers  under  Capain  Price,  reached 
the  lower  bend  of  the  Truckee  river,  and  beyond^ that  point  Winnemucca 
would  not  allow  them  to  move.  He  had  two  hundred  warriors,  mounted  and 
armed,  concealed  beyond,  Captain  Price  was  not  told  01  this  for  fear  he  would 
resent  it  and  cause  trouble. 

That  evening  Wasson  came  with  his  Pah-Utes,  four  hundred  strong. 
They  were  gaily  dressed  in  all  their  gala  attire  and  made  a  great  display,  for 
two  days  keeping  up  a  continuous  war  dance,  undergoing  tortures  to  show  the 
whites  how  indifferent  they  were  to  pain.  Winnemucca  was  with  them,  but 
Numaga  did  not  come  until  the  night  of  the  25th;  he  was  the  diplomat  of  the 
tril)e,  and  it  was  with  him  Governor  Nye  discussed  affairs.  No  treaty  was 
made,  but  presents  were  exchanged  before  the  separation.  Wasson  gave 
to  Winnemucca  the  property  of  his  brother,  Wahe,  the  bad  chief  who  had 
been  killed  by  two  P^ah-Utes,  as  related  previously. 

Numaga,  the  peace  loving,  gave  Wasson  as  a  sign  of  peace  and  friendship 
his  pipe  of  peace,  a  magnificent  bow  and  arrows,  and  his  war  cap,  made  of  a 
whole  otter  skin,  trimmed  with  great  eagle  plumes,  and  his  tomahawk,  all 
articles  worn  by  him  in  all  his  battles. 

COMO  INDIAN   SCARE   IN    1863. 

It  seems  strange  that  Numaga  should  ever  have  been  the  cause  of  terror 
to  the  whites,  of  his  volition,  but  in  1863  he  met  the  whites  of  Como  and 
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uttered  a  protest  against  the  whites  destroying  the  pine  nut  groves;  he  said 
these  groves  were  the  main  reliance  of  his  people,  their  chief  food,  their 
orchards  in  fact.  The  whites  were  welcome  to  the  dead  and  fallen  trees,  but 
the  food-bearing  trees  must  be  left  alone,  he  would  not  permit  their  de- 
struction. No  attention  was  paid,  for  was  it  not  Numaga  who  had  warned 
them?  Suddenly  prowling,  skulking  forms  appeared  before  the  wood  chop- 
pers, with  stern  faces  and  hostile  looks,  but  no  show  of  violence. 

Then  the  people  of  Como  had  a  genuine  war  scare,  which  turned  into  a 
fiasco.  The  town  was  put  under  martial  law,  couriers  secured  a  lieutenant 
and  twenty  men  from  Fort  Churchill.  That  night  everyone  was  given  the 
password,  but  two  forgot  it,  and  meeting  in  the  dark  blazed  away  at  each  other 
until  ammunition  was  exhausted.  Alarm  and  consternation  spread  over  the 
town,  some  one  in  the  excitement  also  fired  at  nothing  and  pandemonium  was 
let  loose.  The  joke  of  it  all  was  that  next  morning  solemn-visaged  savages 
came  down  to  the  town  to  know  what  had  caused  the  shooting  and  general 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  the  night  previous. 

WALKER  RIVER  CHIEF  MURDERED. 

The  wanton  murder  of  E-zed-wa,  a  chief  of  the  Walker  River  Indians, 
came  next.  He  had  a  complaint  to  make  to  N.  H.  A.  Mason,  regarding  his 
overseer,  John  F.  Hale,  and  while  on  his  way  to  see  that  gentleman,  he  was 
met  by  Hale,  who  beguiled  him  into  drinking  and  when  the  chief  was  drunk 
Hale  killed  him  and  then  killed  his  horse.  Members  of  the  tribe  found  their 
chief's  body  in  the  Carson  river,  where  Hale  had  thrown  it,  but  before  they 
could  secure  him,  he  had  informed  Mr.  Mason,  and  then  made  his  escape. 
Thirteen  hundred  Indians  assembled  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Fort  Churchill 
demanding  redress  for  the  murder  of  Captain  George  as  the  whites  called 
the  chief.  Lieutenant  Oscar  Jewett  was  sent  to  hold  a  parley  with  them  and 
in  the  end  they  were  quieted  by  a  gift  of  a  wagon  load  of  provisions  and 
clothing  and  one  thousand  dollars  in  cash  from  Mr.  Mason. 

TROUBLES  IN    1864-65. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1863.  three  men.  Dr.  J.  H.  Smeathman,  Frank 
Thompson  and  W.  F.  White,  were  prospecting  near  the  north  line  of  Nevada, 
west  of  Pueblo.  They  were  fired  upon  and  Dr.  Smeathman  fell  wounded 
from  his  horse,  crying  for  help,  but,  without  waiting  to  see  how  many  In- 
dians were  in  ambush,  his  two  partners  fled,  leaving  him  to  the  savages, 
making  their  way  to  Humboldt  City. 

The  following  May,  in  that  same  portion  of  the  country,  a  party  of  seven 
prospectors  were  fired  upon  by  Indians  and  four  killed,  among  them  G.  W. 
Dodge.    Of  the  three  left,  one,  named  Noble,  although  wounded  in  the  neck, 
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shoulder  and  groin,  kept  the  foe  at  bay  until  the  other  two  brought  up  the 
horses,  when  they  escaj^ed  to  Star  City.  The  peak  where  this  occurred  was 
named  Disaster  Peak. 

Early  in  1865  ^^^^  Walker  River  Pah-Utes  murdered  two  prospectors, 
Isaac  Steward  and  Robert  Rabe,  near  Walker  Lake.  Rabe  was  in  camp, 
lighting  the  fire,  when  shot  through  the  back.  The  Indians  killed  him  bj 
smashing  his  head  in,  and  then  started  after  Steward  who  jumped  into  the 
lake  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  Rabe  had  a  large  sum  of  money  on  him  and 
the  two  had  each  two  horses.  A  friendlv  Indian  informed  the  authorities 
and  the  murderous  red  men  were  captured.  For  some  reason  both  were  re 
leased.  On  the  day  the  two  men  were  arrested.  Captain  \\>lls,  with  a  om- 
pany  of  cavalry,  surprised  a  camp  and  killed  every  Indian  there,  thirty-two 
in  all.  The  same  day  word  was  received  that  Black  Rock  Tom  had  gone  on 
the  war  path  in  the  north. 

That  night  two  men,  George  Thayer,  Lucius  Arcularius  and  an  unknown 
man  were  killed  on  the  Honev  Lake  road.  The  Indians  were  said  to  be 
gathering  at  the  head  of  Humlx)ldt  Canal.  M.  W.  Haviland.  on  March  20th. 
arrived  in  Star  City,  asking  help  for  Paradise  valley  people. 

A   NARROW   ESCAPE. 

In  Paradise  valley  were  a  number  of  settlers,  and  a  friendly  Indian  in- 
formed A.  Denio,  that  in  "two  sleeps"  warriors  would  come  to  kill  the  set- 
tlers and  stampede  their  stock.  Mr.  Denio,  A.  and  T.  J.  Bryant,  T.  J.  Fine, 
and  Mr.  Stockham  lived  near  each  other.  Mr.  Stockham  was  away,  seeking 
military  help,  but  his  wife  was  there.  Mr.  Fine  was  helpless  with  rheuma- 
tism and  both  he  and  the  children  of  the  Denies  had  to  be  carried.  A  cart 
was  arranged  but  a  terrible  storm  swept  down  on  them,  making  it  impossible 
to  go  until  morning,  and  then  Thomas  Byrnes  and  John  Lackey  arrived.  An- 
other settler,  Rembreaux  arrived  also.  They  started  to  reach  Willow  Point* 
having  to  ford  the  swollen  creeks  and  a  swamp  of  mud  over  which  the  child- 
ren and  Mr.  Fine  had  to  be  carried.  Denio  and  Rembreaux  had  to  puH  the 
cart,  but  met  Jacob  HuTFord  and  he  attached  a  riaia  to  the  cart  and  with  the 
other  end  tied  to  his  saddle  hauled  it  along.  The  rest  of  the  party  stayed  at 
Cottonwood  creek  to  try  to  get  the  goods,  provisions,  etc.,  across.  They  ex- 
pected Christopher  Fearbourne  along,  he  having  gone  up  the  valley  with  his 
ox  team  the  night  before,  to  get  the  effects  of  Messrs.  Barber  and  Collins. 
and  they  were  expected  with  him. 

Fearbourne  had  reached  the  place,  but  in  the  morning  when  the>'  arose 
the  three  men  found  Indians  in  force  all  around  the  house  and  corral;  no 
demonstration  was  made  at  first,  but  they  soon  became  insolent.  Barbf'' 
wanted  all  three  to  go  out,  get  their  horses  and  ride  .away;  the  others  object- 
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ed  saying  a  bold  front  was  better.    Barber  went,  telling  his  friends  he  w^ould 
try  to  get  through  to  get  help,  and  if  there  was  trouble  for  them  to  shut  them- 
selves in  the  cabin  and  try  to  hold  out.     He  got  his  best  horse  and  an  In- 
dian asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do;  he  said  **going  out  to  drive  in  a  beef 
to  kill" ;  they  let  him  go  but  two  rode  some  ways  with  him.    Then  convinced, 
they  went  back,  and  Barber,  once  over  an  elevation,  rode  for  his  friends'  lives." 
He  reached  the  party  at  Cottonwood  creek  waiting  for  Fearbourne  still.    As 
Barber  was  telling  of  the  danger  of  his  friends,  smoke  was  seen  in  the  valley 
and  they  knew  the  cabin  had  been  fired.     Byrnes  and  Barber  with  Lackey 
started  to  the  rescue.    The  Bryant  and  a  Denio  boy  left  for  Hamblin's  corral, 
where  the  rest  of  the  party  was  to  meet  them. 

Barber  and  Byrnes  and  Lackey  were  assailed  by  twenty-two  Indikns  on 

horseback  and  more  on  foot,  but  reached  the  corral,  and  seeing  the  Bryants 

and  the  twelve  year  old  Denio  boy  being  cut  off  by  the  Indians  made  a  raid 

and  all  reached  the  Hamblin  corral;  now  that  all  the  emigrants  were  within 

the  enclosure  there  were  just  ten  men,  one  boy,  three  women  and  four  small 

children,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denio  and  four  children,  Robert  Denio,  the  boy,  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Jacob  HufTord,  Mrs.  Stockham,  T.  J.  Fine,  A.  Bryant,  T.  J.  Bryant, 

John  Lackey,  Waldron   Foster,   Thomas  Byrnes,  Rembreaux  and  Barber. 

Denio  was  virtually  in  command  of  the  tiny  garrison.    Fifty  yards  from  the 

corral  was  Hamblin's  house,  which  w'ould  afford  a  fine  vantage  point  for  the 

Indians  to  station  shai"pshooters.    At  once  T.  J.  Bryant  and  Waldron  Foster 

sallied  out  to  burn  it ;  they  succeeded  in  the  face  of  an  incessant  fire  from  the 

foe.    All  the  arms  the  garrison  possessed  were  one  navy  and  five  small  Colt's 

revolvers,  two  double-barrelled  shot-guns,  one  musket  and  three  common 

rifles,  while  the  Indians  were  armed  with  long  range  guns. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  en- 
tire party  would  have  to  succumb  to  the  Indians;  as  a  last  resort,  some  one 
must  go  for  aid ;  if  by  a  miracle  the  one  who  went  should  get  through  the  line, 
the  people  of  Willow  Point  would  come  to  the  rescue.    Thomas  Byrnes  was 
the  hero  who  volunteered,  and  mounting  his  horse  he  rode  straight  at  the  In- 
dians, through  their  lines  and  away  over  the  plain,  with  a  dozen  or  more 
savages  at  his  heels,  shooting  as  they  rode.    But  not  a  bullet  touched  him  and 
at  3  in  the  afternoon  he  reached  the  Willow  Point  Station  and  there  found 
thirteen  men  and  twelve  horses.     All  started  at  once  for  Hamblin's  corral. 
The  thirteenth  man,  an  old  veteran,  white-haired  but  full  of  vigor,  who  would 
not  be  left  behind,  grabbed  his  rifle,  laid  hold  of  the  pommel  of  a  saddle  with 
one  hand  and  ran  all  the  thirteen  miles ;  his  name  was  Givens,  and  he  would 
not  ride,  having  only  one  thought,  to  save  the  women  and  children,  and  they 
were  saved.    When  the  Indians  saw  the  relief  party  they  hurriedly  decamped, 
and  nine  o'clock  the  reenforced  emigrants  started  for  Willow  Point  Station. 
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When  they  reachetl  there  at  3  in  the  moniing,  tb.ey  found  Lieutenant  Joseph 
Wolverton  and  twenty-five  men  who  had  arrived  late  the  evening  pre\'ious. 

The  next  day  Lieutenant  Wolverton  and  his  command,  with  a  number 
of  settlers,  found  and  buried  the  boiiies  of  Collins  and  Fearboume ;  they  had 
evidentlv  remained  in  the  cabin  until  it  was  fired:  Fearbounie"s  body  was 
frightfully  bumed,  his  hands  and  arms  cooked;  he  had  run  out  of  the  house 
when  his  agony  became  unendurable,  and  had  l^een  shot  in  the  back.  Collins 
while  alive  liad  l>een  placed  over  a  funeral  pyre,  his  heart  cut  out  and  his  body 
horriblv  mutilated. 

On  the  15th  the  whites  killed  eighteen  Indians,  and  scali)ed  them. 
Lieutenant  Wolverton  and  command,  op.  the  17th,  found  a  band  of  Indians 
and  killed  ten,  and  going  thirty-two  miles  further  killed  two  more. 

TIRED  OK  DESULTORY    WARFARE. 

James  Emory,  a  prospector,  was  shot  and  killed  by  Pah-Utes  on  May 
5th ;  he  was  with  a  party  of  seven,  and  another  man,  Si)encer,  was  wounded, 
while  in  the  fight  four  Indians  were  killed. 

Five  hundred  Indians,  becoming  tired  of  the  desultory  warfare  deter- 
mined to  show  the  whites  they  could  do  much  better,  and  accordingly  assem- 
bled seventy-five  miles  -from  Paradise  valley,  facing  Captain  Wells  and  only 
thirty-six  men ;  the  whites  of  course  being  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  two  men. 
James  Monroe  and  L  W.  Godfrey,  of  the  First  Nevada  Cavalry,  Company 
D.     Four  men  were  also  wounded ;  the  Indians'  loss  being  unknown,  if  any. 

Grown  bolder,  on  July  3rd  the  Indians  attacked  a  party  of  seventeen 
men,  en  route  to  Boise,  at  the  time  twenty  miles  from  Quin's  river.  One 
man,  P.  W.  Jackson,  of  Virginia  City,  was  instantly  killed;  Thomas  Ewing 
was  shot  through  the  body,  Thomas  Rule,  of  Humlx>ldt  river,  was  shot  in 
several  places:  a  French  Canadian,  from  Virginia  City,  was  shot  through 
the  lungs.    The  fight  lasted  over  two  hours. 

SHOSIIONES   GO   ON    WAR   PATH. 

r\)r  the  Shoshone  Indians  the  whites  felt  contempt,  as  did  the  Pah- 
Utes,  who  held  them  in  subjection.  The  Shoshones  were  compelled  by  the 
Pah-Utes  to  stay  in  one  section  of  the  country,  the  Shoshone  mountains  on 
the  west.  They  were  oppressed  in  every  manner,  not  being  allowed  to  own 
horses,  or  in  fact  any  proj^erty.  They  never  built  wigwams,  or  had  any 
aspirations,  living  on  mice,  snakes,  pine  nuts,  pine  burs,  gophers  and  rab- 
bits seldom  killing  any  larger  game. 

The  coming  of  the  white  man  had  been  a  blessing  to  the  Shoshones, 
for  it  had  enabled  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Pah-Utes  and  bettered 
in  every  way  their  inferior  condition.     Great  was  the  wrath  of  the  settlers. 
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therefore,  when  they  learned  that,  not  content  with  thieving  depredations, 
the  Shoshones  w^ere  ready  to  go  on  the  war  path.  Tliey  had  assembled  in 
a  number  of  large  bodies  in  Lander  county.  The  people  did  not  wait  for  the 
Indians  to  take  the  initiative,  but  sent  for  military  aid  at  once. 

Colonel  Moore,  of  the  California  Volunteers,  was  in  charge  at  Fort 
Ruby,  and  he  promptly  sent  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Searnands,  with  forty  men 
and  a  mountain  howitzer,  to  the  northern  part  of  Reese  River  valley,  the 
seat  of  the  trouble.  It  took  that  young  and  energetic  officer  but  little  time 
to  settle  the  trouble,  for  he  fired  enough  shots  to  fill  them  with  terror  and  put 
them  to  rout,  with  great  loss  to  them  and  none  at  all  to  himself  or  his  com- 
mand. The  Indians  subsided,  save  a  few  refractory  ones,  and  they  were 
wise  enough  to  leave  the  neighborhood  of  that  how'itzer,  going  to  northern 
Nevada  and  southern  Oregon,  and  allying  themselves  with  predatory 
bands  in  petty  warfare  and  crimes,  principally  stock  stealing. 

COLONY    SCHEME    TRIED. 

In  1865  the  settlers  in  Paradise  Valley  determined  to  try  to  raise  at 
least  one  crop  of  grain,  despite  the  savages.  It  was  thought  that  if  several 
colonies  were  formed  the   Indians  would  be  loath  to  attack  them.     On  a 

ranch  afterwards  owned  by Rice,  B.  F.  Riley  and  Charles  Singhas, 

seven  men  joined  together  to  try  and  farm  some  of  the  land;  several  of 
them  had,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  names,  previously  suffered  from  the  In- 
dians :  Charles  Adams,  A.  Denio,  Thomas  Byrnes, Maryland, 

Doom,  and Travis  were  in  the  little  party.     They  cultivated  eighty 

acres  successfully,  and  with  no  molestation  from  the  Indians.  On  July  ist 
they  went  to  another  farm,  afterwards  owned  by  R.  Brenchly,  to  cut  hay. 
Here  they  found  unmistakable  signs  of  the  proximity  of  hostile  Indians. 

Another  colony  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  with  Martin 
Creek  running  between  the  two  colonies,  and  consisted  of  Michael  Maylen, 
Joshua  Warford,  Victor  T.  Schann,  Edward  Lyng,  C.  A.  Nichols,  Richard 
Brenchly,  Charles  Gegg,  and  R.  H.  Scott,  all  working  in  the  daytime  on 
their  own  ranches  and  at  night  congregating  at  the  cabin  v)f  Scott.  This 
colony,  like  the  other,  w'as  successful.  Four  left  in  July  and  the  others 
remained  until  the  Indians  were  in  the  vicinity,  when  they  became  alarmed, 
and  Scott  left  in  search  of  military  aid.  On  the  way  he  came  across  the 
temporary  camp  of  Colonel  McDermit,  who  detailed  a  corporal  and  six- 
teen men  under  Sergeant  Thomas,  of  Company  D,  Nevada  Volunteers,  to 
accompany  him  to  his  imperiled  friends. 

They  went  north  to  occupy  an  advanced  position  in  the  valley,  and  di- 
vided, the  corporal  and  six  men  going  ahead.  Suddenly,  on  July  26th,  they 
were  confronted,  when  four  miles  from  the  main  command,  with  a  large 
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Ai  v<^  trv:'/^  *  ::'-  Ir..:  :.ir..-r  c.c-r^ei  r:e  5».M:<sr5  a-Sctci  their  mctfa- 
^j^%.  jk*'r^  ^ff  yr^'tr  zx  av^i'-c^  ''jit  ^'".••Ttirzi  thern  A:'»~3  when  in  sight, 
;ir.^  r.':r*:r.if  t'-^r.  ji ''-tr.  :''*tv  >  ere  '.'r:  f  ^Lrit.  LwKnenant  Peawel].  with 
t//'^/y  rr/rr.,  ^•:r;/r:-^'I  a  c^irry  -f  lo  -^ttle  p3.h-L'te?w  cc  Sepcembcr  3rd.  at 
7;jf/.<^  MM;r/;i:n,  *^.r.;f  ^"::  :eri  hy  ir:er..l'y  mcmj^rs  of  the  tnbc.  There 
%^t  X^\  lrA\k.u\  'A^A  UA  fjV.c  t:>czr^L  September  13th  Captnin  Payne  ain! 
</nfi\r^x.y  HtlJickf:fl  a  carr.p  of  In  !:ar.s  at  CKiin's  River  vallej*.  at  Willow 
(Ir^jftUf  HtA  a  fight  v.hK.h  lasted  three  hours  resulted  in  the  Id'Jing  of  thirty- 
one  Indiana,  one  ^Iiite  man  \jeing  vounded. 

In  March  pTfr/ufU-^,  great  trouble  was  started  by  the  going^  on  the  war 
|/?itti  of  Bla/:k  k^x:k  Tom,  who  on  the  14th  of  that  month  started  in  putting 
nj;  a  hostile  front  to  the  whites,  terrorizing  all  the  whites  in  Paradise  Val- 
Irry  and  (m  the  northern  frontier.  The  friendly  Pah-Utes  were  incensed  at 
h\n  actions,  frir  tlie  majority  of  his  Ijand  were  Shoshones  and  Bannocks. 
The  J'ah-Utes  feared  the  result  to  their  whole  nation,  and  concluded  to 
never  all  tribal  rclatirnis  and  aid  tht*  soldiers  in  killing  off  the  hostile  rene 
l^adcM,  Thin  action  was  hastened  by  the  killing  of  a  driver  of  an  ox  team, 
the  Mealing  of  the  goods  and  setting  fire  to  the  wagon.     The  driver,  with 
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three  others,  was  going  along  the  Honey  Lake  route,  and  got  in  advance  of 
the  rest. 

Lieutenant  Powell  and  twenty-six  men  went  in  pursuit,  Captain  Soo, 
the   leader  in  the  Williams'  massacre,  being  the  guide.     He  looked  at  the 
signs  and  said  Black  Rock  Tom  was  the  guilty  party.     When  they  found  the 
hostiles  they  could  not  dislodge  them  from  their  stronghold  in  the  moun- 
tains.    They  had  to  retreat,  neither  side  sustaining  any  loss.     A  stronger 
force  was  sent  out  on  November  13th,  Lieutenant  R.  A.  Osmer,  of  Com- 
pany B,  Second  California  Cavalry,  with  sixty  men,  four  citizens  and  Cap- 
tain  Soo  with  fourteen  warriors  going  in  pursuit.     At  Quin's  river  sink  they 
left   the  wagons  in  charge  of  fourteen  men.     The  morning,  of  the   17th, 
Captain  Soo  pointed  out  the  smoke  from  Black  Rock  Tom's  camp.     The 
whites  got  to  within  two  miles  witliout  the  hostiles  discerning  them,  and  the 
lieutenant  issued  the  order:  "Come  on,  boys;  we  can't  all  go  around,  the 
best  man  will  get  there  first,"  and  it  was  a  race  then  for  the  enemy.     And 
Captain  Soo  was  the  best  man,  for  he  cut  his  saddle  off  and  charged  the 
enemy.     After  the  battle  fifty-five  dead  Indians  were  found,  but  many  were 
in  the  gullies  and  sage  brush,  for  the  battle  raged  over  three  miles'  area. 
Black  Rock  Tom,  five  men  and  five  squaws  escaped.     A  corporal  noticed  an 
Indian  woman  who  had  been  wounded,  lying  with  a  little  baby  and  two-year 
old  child;  he  told  a  private  who  was  with  him  to  call  a  certain  citizen  to  help 
him  take  them  dov/n  to  camp.     The  private  came  soon  and  told  him  that 
the  citizen  had  "shot  the  whole  lot  of  them,  babies  and  all." 

It  chagrined  the  militia  to  find  Black  Rock  Tom  had  escaped,  and  more 
so  when  he  gathered  more  renegades  and  established  quarters  on  Quin's 
river.  His  camp  v/as  finally  discovered  by  militia  from  Camp  McDermit, 
part  of  Company  I  and  part  of  Company  B,  from  Dun  Glen.  They  met  at 
Kane  Springs  for  a  scout  under  Captain  Conrad,  early  in  December.  The 
Indians  were  discovered  on  Fish  Creek  and  surrounded  in  the  night.  All 
warriors,  forty,  were  killed,  and  one  squaw,  a  boy  and  old  man  were  cap- 
tured.    Not  one  man  of  the  ^vhites  was  injured. 

Black  Rock  Tom,  when  he  heard  of  this  crushing  blow,  surrendered 
himself  to  Captain  Soo,  who  turned  him  over  to  the  militia.  Captain  Soo 
was  informed  that  Tom  was  going  to  be  lynched  by  citizens,  and  he  had 
better  be  given  a  chance  to  escape.  The  hint  was  taken,  and  the  renegade 
was  killed  as  he  tried  to  escape. 

Captain  Murray  Davis,  with  Lieutenant  John  Lafferty,  second  in  com- 
mand, with  Company  A,  United  States  Cavalry,  established  Camp  Winfield 
Scott,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1866,  in  the  north  end  of  Paradise  Valley. 
Lieutenant  Lafferty  proved  himself  a  terror  to  the  Indians.  On  January 
12,  1867,  he  killed  a  nimiber  of  Indians  on  the  Little  Humboldt;  he  also 
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drove  many  into  the  mountains,  they  escaping  because  of  the  deep  snow. 
He  was  left  in  command  the  last  of  February.  When  on  March  13th  In- 
dians ran  off  stock  belonging  to  Charles  Gegg,  he  pursued  them  nine  days 
in  a  fierce  storm,  killed  six  and  captured  their  arms.  This  quieted  the  hos- 
tiles  down  until  August,  and  the  farmers  put  in  good  crops.  The  ist  of  the 
month,  Hon.  James  A.  Banks,  of  Dun  Glen,  visited  the  Camp  Winfield 
Scott,  with  Rev.  Temple,  of  New  York  city.  Mr.  Banks  went  up.  the 
stream  for  a  walk;  when  he  did  not  return  search  was  made  and  his  body 
was  found,  shot  through  the  breast,  nude  and  mutilated.  He  was  buried  in 
the  camp  cemetery,  his  friend  preaching  his  funeral  sermon.  This  murder 
aroused  everyone,  for  Mr.  Banks  was  well  known.  He  was  only  thirty- 
nine,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  He  went  to  California  in  1852,  and  was 
for  several  years  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  that  state.  He  came  to 
Nevada  in  1863,  and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  state 
constitution,  and  was  speaker  of  the  house  during  the  second  annual  session 
of  Nevada's  legislature.  He  was  an  able  man,  public-spirited  and  well 
liked. 

It  was  ascertained  that  three  Indians  had  murdered  him,  and  the  first 
detail  sent  out  returned  unsuccessful.  Lieutenant  Laflferty  took  his  entire 
command  and  started  himself  after  the  murderers;  he  found  them  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Owyhee,  killed  four  and  captured  four;  later  in  the  day. 
while  alone  in  a  canyon,  he  found  four  more,  killed  two  in  a  hand  to  hand 
fight,  and  drove  the  other  two  into  his  camp.  Lieutenant  LafFerty  was  re- 
lieved from  his  command  Noveml)er  ist,  Lieutenant  Joseph  Karge  arriving 
in  camp  with  reinforcements. 

IN  1867-1868. 

With  Lafferty  out  of  the  mnning,  the  Indians  at  once  made  a  raid  and 
drove  off  nearly  all  the  stock  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  valley.  A  pursuit 
was  in  vain.  It  was  a  hard  winter  for  the  settlers:  with  the  spring  came 
the  Indians  again,  and  they  drove  off  all  the  stock  of  M.  W.  Haviland.  Big 
Foot,  a  greatly  feared  Indian,  and  twenty  braves  did  the  work.  Lieutenant 
Karge  ordered  young  Hunter,  a  just-arrived  lieutenant,  to  cake  three  men. 
Sergeant  Kelly,  Corporal  Thomas  Reed  and  Private  Thomas  Ward,  to 
catch  the  Indians,  "whip  them  and  bring  back  the  stolen  property.''  A  big 
order  indeed.  When  Lieutenant  Lafferty  heard  the  order  he  asked  to  go  in 
plac,e  of  the  inexperienced  officer,  and  unpleasant  words  passed.  The  three 
men,  with  a  settler,  John  Rogers,  started  out.  Lafferty  was  shortly  after  al- 
lowed to  take  selected  men,  a  small  force,  and  go  after  the  detail.  He  soon 
met  a  messenger,  telling  him  liis  friends  were  in  peril.  He  found  that  Lieu- 
tenant Hunter  had  l^een   wounded  and  the  sergeant  and  private  mortally 
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wounded.  The  corporal  and  citizen  took  refuge  behind  a  rock,  and  Rogers 
took  off  coat,  hat  and  boots  and  making  a  dash  got  away.  He  soon  reached, 
first,  Lafferty,  who  was  just  starting,  and  then  the  camp.  The  entire  force 
started  for  the  scene,  eight  miles  away.  They  found  that  Private  Thomas 
Reed  had  protected  his  wounded  comrades,  killing  several  redskins  and  keep- 
ing them  off,  by  sheer  nerve  and  courage.  He  later  received  a  medal  for 
his  gallant  conduct.  But  when  the  command  arrived,  the  Indians,  all  that 
were  left,  escaped.     Lieutenant  Lafferty  did  not  come  with  the  command. 

Later,  Lieutenant  Lafferty.  was  ordered  to  Arizona,  where  he  made  him- 
self conspicuous  by  his  bravery,  in  fighting  with  Cochise's  Apaches,  the  most 
dreaded  Indians  on  the  continent.  In  his  last  fight,  October  20,  1869,  ^^ 
was  holding  the  Apaches  in  check,  trying  to  recover  the  bodies  of  comrades, 
when  he  was  disabled  and  disfigured  for  life,  his  lower  jaw  being  carried 
away  by  a  bullet.     Colonel  R.  F.  Bernard,  in  reporting  the  fight,  said : 

"The  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Lafferty,  Eighth  Cavalry,  was  most  gallant 
and  brave.  The  cavalry  arm  in  Arizona  has  lost,  for  a  time,  a  good  and 
brave  officer  in  Lieutenant  Lafferty.  A  government,  in  extending  thanks  to 
their  officers,  cannot  bestow  them  too  freely  upon  such  officers  as  Lieutenant 
Lafferty,  Eighth  Cavalry." 

INDIANS   IN   EASTERN    NEVAD.\. 

The  settlers  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  section  were  not  the  only  ones  who 
suffered  from  Indian  outrages  in  i860,  for  in  eastern  Nevada  the  Indians 
committed  many  crimes.  One  encounter,  known  as  the  "Dry  Creek  Fight," 
was  caused  because  the  keeper  of  a  station,  Si  McCanless,  was  living  with  a 
Shoshone  squaw.  Her  tribe  wanted  her  to  return  to  them,  but  she  refused. 
On  May  22nd,  some  twenty  braves  went  to  McCanless  and  told  him  he  must 
give  up  the  squaw  or  take  the  consequences.  McCanless  made  them  a  present 
of  provisions  and  they  left,  apparently  content. 

In  the  station  were  McCanless  and  the  squaw,  John  Applegate,  Ralph 
M.  Lx>zier,  and  W.  L.  Ball  ("Little  Baldy'').  The  station  had  just  been 
hailt  and  the  logs  had  not  been  "chinked"  with  mud,  leaving  open  spaces. 
About  seven  o'clock  the  Indians  returned,  and  before  the  men  inside  were 
aware  that  the  savages  were  upon  them,  a  volley  had  been  fired  through  the 
open  spaces  between  the  Ic^s.  Lozier  was  instantly  killed,  and  Applegate 
wounded  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh,  the  ball  ranging  up  and  coming  out 
through  the  pocket  of  his  pants.  McCanless  and  Ball  left  the  station,  accom- 
panied a  little  way  by  Applegate,  then  weak  from  loss  of  blood.  The  latter 
asked  Ball  for  a  revolver  he  had  let  him  take  when  the  trouble  commenced. 
He  knew  he  could  not  nm  any  longer  and  deliberately  blew  his  brains  out, 
to  escape  torture  from  the  red  fiends  yelling  at  their  heels.    The  squaw  helped 
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ir.e  --'--tc  r:*r:  'y  keec-'Z  ^ct-^cen  than,  trying^  ti>  keep  her  friends  back. 
M-/_s.r.'-t«  iT.-i  I:^''  rsr.  :  r  Ire  t'-r:wii:g^  •:«[  their  garments  as  the}-  ran,  and 
f.^^Ji'y  rcit'-t-:  -^f^ry  it  r^  rer:'«  Cr«k.  rhrrty  miTes  from  the  station.  A  pony  I 
ri-f^r  ar. :  a  Sv^r.:-'-.  r>:i  -^cre  there  an*!  next  ii»jming  the  four  set  out  for 
lr<rr,'  r. :  >;^r:'z-.  t'^irrr  r::-e^  a.siy.  Here  the>-  met  R-  H.  EgJeston,  a  rcsi- 
<^!er.t  of  E'jrei;,i-  >?■  tr-  n-j5e*I  tr.at  when  he  ami  his  party  reached  Dn*  CrcA 
thw  'w  *:!  I  }^:Ty  the  ?> -lies  •,  f  the  two  men  at  the  station.  Mr.  Egleslon. 
w::h  Th'.rrji-  Srr.hh  ar.'i  Eh]4:a  Ma''  nr.  i.f  Genoa«  was  on  his  wav  to  Carson, 
irotn  Cair.p  Floyd, 

It  t^as  nearly  a  weA  bef«»re  the  party  reached  there,  and  they  found 
the  ifyW  of  L»z:er.  h^'irib-v  mutilated,  the  coyotes  having  torn  it  to  pieces, 
Applegate*^  Uj^ly  was  !:ttle  harmeil  and  the  remains  were  buried,  and  a  mnnu- 
n^.ent  of  st^^.es  p:;e<^l  up  to  mark  the  douWe  grave.  McCanless  must  have 
liCen  really  attached  to  the  s<^|uaw,  fbr  he  went  bade  and  got  her,  then  took  her 
to  Salt  I-^ke  and  marrie^l  her.  raising  a  family  there. 

MASSACRE  AT  GILWELLY    FORD  IX    '6l. 

In  the  fall  of  1861  a  part}-  of  emigrants  from  the  east,  thirteen  persoa*^ 
in  all,  including  five  children,  came  over  the  plains  in  four  wagons  drawn 
by  oxen.  The  party  stopped  at  the  Stebbins'  trading  post  in  Ruby  Valley; 
in  the  party  was  one  little  girl,  so  charming  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stebbins  be- 
came greatly  attached  to  her  during  the  short  stay.  They  tried  every  induce- 
ment to  persuade  the  parents  to  let  them  have  her,  if  not  for  adoption,  for  a 
long  visit.  But  in  vain;  if  the  parents  could  have  known  what  the  future 
held  for  the  l)eautiful  child  they  would  gladly  have  consented.  Not  only  did 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Stebhins  love  the  little  girl,  but  an  Indian  squaw  who  worked 
for  them  manifested  much  affection  for  the  little  one.  The  day  after  the 
emigrants  went  on,  this  squaw,  Maggie,  disappeared.  She  did  not  return  for 
several  nights,  then  late  at  night  some  one  knocked  and  the  squaw^  came  ia 
8^)  cut  and  bruised  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stebbins  scarcely  knew  her,  and  she 
could  not  speak  at  first.  Finally  she  told  her  story,  so  full  of  horror  that  she 
was  not  at  first  believed. 

Maggie  had  learned,  l)efore  the  emigrants  left  the  station,  that  young 
warriors  of  her  tribe — Shoshone — intended  to  murder  the  entire  party.  She 
followed  the  emigrants,  determined  to  save  the  child  who  had  w^on  all  hearts; 
she  had  reached  the  party  when  all  arrived  at  Yago  Canyon,  which  is  a  few 
miles  southeast  of  Gravelly  Ford.  When  the  killing  commenced  the  old  squaw 
obtained  possession  of  the  little  girl,  and  managed  to  get  away,  as  she  be- 
lieved, unseen.  Carrying  the  child  she  fled  an  entire  day  and  night  before 
two  hulif\.ns  overtook  her.  She  was  beaten  senseless  and  the  innocent  little 
girl  tied  to  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground;  before  the  squaw  came  to  her 
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senses  the  savages  had  used  a  knife  to  aid  them  in  committing  a  nameless 
outrage,  killing  the  child  after  horrible  tortures.  It  seemed  as  if  her  beauty 
and  helplessness  had  only  incensed  them  the  more. 

Mr.  Stebbins  gathered  a  party  of  men  and  took  the  trail  until  they  came 
to  where  the  child  he  had  loved  so  fondly  lay,  staked  to  the  ground,  bloody 
and  disheveled  but  still  beautiful,  the  innocent,  agonized  eyes  wide  open. 
Maggie  had  told  the  names  of  the  two  Indians,  and  Mr.  Stebbins  and  the 
others  swore  vengeance  above  the  body  of  the  murdered  girl.  It  was  a  full 
year  before  the  two  murderers  made  their  appearance;  then  they  came  into 
Ruby  Valley,  and  one  was  hanged,  the  other  shot  dead  while  trying  to 
escape. 

TROUBLE  OVER   SQUAW. 

In  Elko  county  lived  a  Shoshone  chief  who  was  friendly  to  the  whites. 
He  died  of  consumption  in  the  house  of  Charles  Stebbins,  mentioned  above, 
who  afterwards  removed  to  Austin.    His  tribe  wanted  to  follow  the  usual  cus- 
tom and  kill  his  squaw.    The  chief's  name  was  Sko-kup  and  he  was  well  liked, 
so  the  Indians  wanted  him  to  have  the  company  of  his  wife  on  his  journey 
to  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds ;  she  objected  and  fled  to  the  Stebbins'  trading 
post,   and  asked  for  protection.     The  protection  was  accorded,   and   when 
the  Indians  found  she  would  not  be  given  up  to  their  tender  mercies,  they 
determined  to  take  her  by  force.     The  whites  appealed  to  Governor  Nye  for 
aid  and  once  more  Warren  Wasson,  now  known  as  "Colonel"  Wasson,  partici- 
pated in  the  settlement  of  an  Indian  difficulty.     He  was  sent  to  the  scene  by 
Governor  Nye  to  take  what  action  he  deemed  best. 

Colonel  Wasson  left  on  December  i6th,  and  reached  the  seat  of  war  in 

Ruby  Valley  on  the  i8th.     This  was  Smith's  Creek,  the  first  station  in  the 

Shoshone  country.    Two  days  later  he  arrived  at  Reese  River  and  met  To-to-a, 

a  Shoshone  chief,  with  one  hundred  Shoshones.     He  told  Wasson  he  was  at 

peace  with  the  whites,  and  would  assist  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the 

difficulty.     Wasson,  however,  preferred  to  settle  it  alone.     He  found  that 

To-to-a  had  four  hundred  followers,  and  all  were  destitute.     He  also  learned 

that  the  Overland  Mail  Company  was  issuing  rations  of  grain  to  keep  the 

Indians  from  starving.    At  Robert's  Creek,  Wasson  met  a  young  chief.  Buck. 

with  one  hundred  warriors.    Buck  told  Wasson  that  the  squaw  Julia  had  been 

left  by  Sho-kup  to  him,  as  he  was  to  be  Sho-kup's  successor.     His  tribe  did 

not  obey  his  last  wishes,  but  after  trying  to  capture  the  squaw,  Julia,  killed  the 

chiefs  horses,  and  made  preparations  for  the  funeral  pyre.     Great  was  their 

wrath  when  they  found  she  objected  to  the  "suttee"  and  that  they  could  not 

gain  possession  of  her.     She  was  very  intelligent,  and  determined  efforts 

were  made  to  secure  her,  the  Indians  threatening  to  kill  every  white  person  in 
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the  Valley.  The  savages  placed  a  guard  around  Stebbins'  Station :  an  Indian 
of  the  White  Knife  band  killed  Sho-kup's  old  favorite  Indian  doctor,  and 
whether  he  was  accepted  as  the  victim  instead  of  Julia,  the  whites  could  not 
learn,  but  the  excitement  cooled  greatly.  The  Indians  promised  not  to  kill 
Julia,  and  Buck  le<l  her  to  his  camp.  He  returned, to  the  station  and  later  a 
gun  report  was  heard,  and  the  whites  feared  Julia  had  been  murdered.  Buck 
ran  for  his  horse,  but  was  shot  at  and  prevented  from  mounting.  In  the  end 
it  proved  a  false  alarm  and  everything  simmered  down. 

All  this  Wasson  emlxxlied  in  his  report  to  Governor  Nye,  ending  by  say- 
ing that  Captain  McLean  and  detachment  had  arrived  on  the  27th.  Wasson 
informed  the  Governor  further : 

"The  dangers  of  interruption  to  the  mail  and  telegraph  lines,  apprehen^let! 
in  the  coming  spring,  are  from  a  band  of  Shoshones,  called  the  ''White 
Knives,''  occupying  the  country  between  the  u^)per  Humboldt  and  the  present 
mail  road.  Also  from  the  Gosh-Utes,  who  reside  east  of  Rubv  Vallev.  Tlie 
former  are  quite  numerous  and  said  to  be  very  hostile.  I  sent  for  them  to 
come  and  meet  me  in  Ruby  Valley,  but  bad  weather  prevented  them  from 
coming,  and  the  same  reason  prevented  me  from  visiting  them.  I  would 
respectfully  recommend  that  they  receive  early  attention  in  the  spring. 

**The  remaining  provisions  sent  out  by  you  for  the  Indians,  I  placetl 
in  charge  of  G.  W.  Jacobs,  the  road  agent,  who  will  see  that  it  is  properly 
issued  to  the  Indians  from  Reese  River  to  Robert's  Creek ;  and  we  estimated 
that  it  would  be  ample  for  their  necessities  until  spring.  In  view  of  the  vast 
number  of  wild  Indians  in  the  eastern  portion  of  this  territory  who  were 
not  included  in  the  estimate  for  the  expenses  of  this  superintendency  for  the 
present  year,  and  the  increasing  necessity  for  prompt  action  to  keep  tbeni 
quiet,  from  the  fact  of  the  rapid  settlement  of  that  portion  of  the  territory 
by  the  whites,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  mail  and  telegraph  lines,  as  well 
as  the  overland  emigration,  I  would  most  respectfully  suggest  that  this  Con- 
gress be  urged  to  make  at  least  as  large  an  appropriation  for  this  service  as 
for  the  Pah-Utes  and  Washoe  tribes. 

"I  would  also  recommend  two  more  Indian  reservations,  one  to  be  locatetl 
near  Gravelly  Ford,  on  the  Humlx^ldt,  and  the  other  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Reese  River.     *     *     *" 

In  the  face  of  Wasson's  recommendations  and  delineation  of  what  might 
be  expected,  no  such  appropriations  were  made,  trouble  ensuing.  The  Sho- 
shone Indians  along  the  Humboldt  proceeded  to  attack  emigrant  trains,  killing 
all  the  whites  they  could  and  running  off  the  stock.  Of  one  party  all  that  was 
left  was  some  letters,  a  wagon  and  three  yokes  for  oxen.  About  the  same 
time  a  party  of  two  men  and  their  wives  and  nine  children  were  killed,  both 
the  tragedies  occurring  near  Gravelly  Ford.     Another  party  was  more  fortu- 
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nate,  for  when  their  stock  was  run  off  at  Gravelly  Ford,  the  emigrants  man- 
aged to  keep  the  Indians  at  hay  until  aid  reached  them  from  Unionville,  George 
I^,  Conistock,  a  resident  of  Nevada  since  i860,  l)eing  one  of  the  rescuers.  In 
the  force  were  thirty-two  men  under  Captain  P(X)1.  They  effected  a  rescue, 
and  next  morning  Captain  P(K)]\s  command  went  scouting,  killing  thirteen 
warriors  out  of  sixty;  later  in  the  day  five  of  the  Pool  command  killed  five 
warriors  out  of  a  band  of  sixteen. 

GOSH-UTES  MAKE  WAR  IN    1 863. 

As  predicted  by  Wasson,  the  Gosh-Utes,  under  their  great  war  chief, 
White  Horse,  commenced  making  trouble  early  in  1863.  On  March  22nd 
they  killed  the  keeper  of  Eight-Mile  Station;  then  they  waited  for  the 
overland  stage  east  tx>und.  It  came  in  with  a  ix)pular  driver,  known  as 
"Happy  Harry,"  and  four  passengers :  Judge  G.  N.  Mott,  of  Nevada,  and 
a  man  and  his  two  little  lx>ys,  on  the  way  to  their  home  in  the  east. 

The  Indians  fired,  with  exultant  yells,  but  although  mortally  wounded, 
Happy  Harry  sent  the  horses  on,  clinging  to  his  seat.  Inside  the  stage,  the 
father  had  been  w'ounded  by  an  arrow^  The  heroic  driver  by  sheer  force 
of  will,  kept  the  horses  on  the  way,  until  he  knew  he  could  not  last  another 
moment ;  then  he  called  Judge  Mott,  who  managed  to  climb  along  the  sides 
of  the  coach,  until  he  reached  the  driver's  seat.  As  he  grasped  the  lines, 
Happy  Harry  sank  dead  on  the  floor  of  the  coach.  Surely  another  hero, 
who  thought  last  of  all  of  himself,  intent  on  saving  those  in  his  charge. 

Judge  Mott  reached  Deep  Creek  Station  safely,  one  horse  dying  from 
the  run ;  the  father  recovered  afterwards.  Left  I^ehind,  the  Indians  burned 
the  station,  and  emboldened  by  the  fact  that  they  had  been  so  far  successful, 
planned  other  murders.  The  Eight-Mile  Station  crime  commenced  the  war 
always  spoken  of  as  "The  Overland  War  of  1863." 

Finding  the  Indians  were  ready  to  give  battle  from  Schell  Creek  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  all  along  the  route  of  the  Overland,  225  miles.  Company  K, 
Second  California  Cavalry  Volunteers,  under  Captain  S.  P.  Smith,  was  sent 
from  Camp  Douglas  to  Eight-Mile  Station,  but  divided,  the  main*  body 
arriving  at  Fort  Ruby  the  last  of  April.  On  May  5th  Company  E,  Third 
California  Infantry  Volunteers,  left  Camp  Douglas  to  act  as  guards  for  the 
Overland  road  between  Austin  and  Salt  Lake.  Soldiers,  usually  four,  were 
left  at  each  station,  and  as  the  stage  arrived  at  a  station  two  of  the  soldiers 
on  guard  in  the  station  would  accompany  the  stage  to  the  next  station,  then 
guard  the  next  return  stage.  The  cavalry  in  the  meantime  was  ranging  over 
the  country,  patrolling  the  road  and  scouting.  In  spite  of  these  precautions 
a  stage  was  ambushed  soon,  when  five  soldiers  were  on  board.     The  latter 
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»i  v.e  frc  ir.'i  trje  zclj  y-^s  -wa  a  stage  horse.  Aot  to  death,  dying 

H-STir;.-  E  rr:^_e"  L  ir.  r-.t-frrrcter  f  the  Shoshone  language  had  been 
170  --:*:  i.r  Ir»: -JLT.  2,c^cr^  at  R-z\j  VaTer  br  Gcncmor  Xyci  He  sent  out 
:•  :•  rr^r.-Tv  r-:«:.i-T.>  a*  5.''<s:  ±ey  5i>:ti  rwumcd.  havii^  ascertained  which 
rr'::.ir-5  *» ere  e^-::"  f  ^le  rrrririer  at  Eight-Mile  Statioo.  It  was  found 
tr-ar  rhey  -R-^re  G  ^>.-V:es.  CaTCain  Sriith's  companr  of  California  cavalry 
r>:'e:  a:  "rue  t  Schel!  Creek,  rcach:::^  it  00  May  2nd,  having  marched 
y'xzj  rr.:'c^  Ir.  Ie<f  t'-^n  TAcrzy-z^jr  b-urs.  Here  they  kept  concealed  until 
r.-'z'-it-  ir'^.  ztj  '.tri  s*  -srh  :n  Scerc  e  Va!!cv.  at  the  base  of  the  Schell  Creek 
M  -r.tvr-.  St  l^'.'.z'"'  the  c  frrrsar.d  camped  in  a  deep  canyon,  sending 
the  Ir-lian  -^:e?  aheai.  These  rcmrr^ed  at  sundown,  stating 'that  some  of 
the  G:'>h-L':es  were  ca.T.Te!  •  n  D-jck  Crcdc,  ten  miles  south.  At  night  the 
cavalry  5'jrr~.ur.ie«:  the  can:7'.  ar.-I  when  daylight  broke,  a  pistol  shot  gave 
the  5:^-aI  f.r  the  w:-rk  •:£  rever.ge  to  commence:  In  camp  were  twenty-six 
warn  -rs  ar.i  ct.Iv  n\  >  escapeiL  Xext  morning  five  Indians  appTX)ached, 
unsuspecting  the  presence  of  the  Si.'dfers,  and  they  were  killed,  one  cavalry- 
man being  wounded. 

Captain  Smith  deterrr.ined  to  keep  on  and  avenge  the  death  of  Happy 
Harry  by  the  death  of  as  many  Indians  as  he  could  find,  going  north  to 
Spring  \'a'iey.  reaching  there  May  16th.  An  Indian  camp  was  fotmd  but 
the  ground  was  all  swampy  and  many  of  the  C2.\'ahy  horses  mired;  this 
allowed  some  of  the  Indians  to  escape  but  twenty-three  were  killed.  Captain 
Smith  having  one  man  wounded  and  one  horse  disabled.  This  made  a  total 
of  fifty-two  Gosh-Utes  sent  to  the  happy  hunting  grotmds,  and  Captain 
Smith  returned  with  his  command  to  Fort  Ruby.  They  reached  there  about 
the  middle  of  May. 

They  did  not  stay  long,  for  on  the  20th  the  Overland  was  fired  on  and 
the  driver,  Riley  Simpson,  killed,  a  passenger  named  Egan  bringing  the 
stage  in.  Captain  Smith  and  Company  K  returned  to  Deep  Credc  and  re- 
mained there  the  balance  of  the  year. 

CANON  STATION  ATTACKED. 

The  day  after  killing  Happy  Harry  the  Indians  burned  a  station  about 
eight  miles  east  of  Deep  Creek,  killing  the  station-keeper.  When  Coinpany 
E,  Third  California  Infantry,  was  posting  soldiers  at  the  stations,  four  were 
left  here:  Jacob  H.  Elliott,  Jacob  Burger,  Ira  Abbott  and  W.  S.  Hervey, 
residents  of  Tuolumne  county,  California.  They  found  at  the  station  "Deaf 
Bill"  and  an  assistant,  who  cared  for  the  stock  of  the  Overland  Stage.  Abbott 
and  Hervey  guarded  the  stage  from  Deep  Creek  to  their  home  station  the 
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last  of  June;  Hervey  told  a  lady  passenger  that  he  had  a  presentiment  of 
coming  disaster. 

After  reaching  the  station  they  had  to  go  with  a  wagon  for  water,  it 
being  what  was  known  as  a  dry  station,  all  water  having  to  be  hauled  under 
gxiard  from  Deep  Creek  Slough.  Abbott  and  Hervey  took  Deaf  Bill  as  a 
driver  for  the  wagon.  Hervey  spoke  of  his  presentiment  to  Abbott,  who  told 
of  it  afterwards:     "I  dreamed  last  night  that  I  was  going  to  be  shot  and 

killed  by  Indians  to-day,  and "  he  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  a  shot 

silenced  him  forever  and  he  pitched  forward  in  the  road,  dead.  The  Indians, 
eighteen  in  number,  had  wounded  Abbott  in  the  right  shoulder,  knocking  hirti 
from  the  w^agon.  A  shot  cut  off  one  of  Deaf  Bill's  thumbs,  and  wounded 
one  horse.  Deaf  Bill  could  not  hear  the  shots  but  he  felt  the  wound,  and 
stopped  the  horses  after  they  had  run  one  hundred  feet;  he  opened  fire, 
wounding  one  of  the  Gosh-Utes.  Abbott  ran  to  the  wagon,  got  his  gim,  and 
with  the  redskins  only  a  few  feet  away,  ran  back  to  get  the  body  of  his 
friend.  The  Indians  kept  firing,  concentrating  it  all  on  Abbott,  hoping  to 
disable  him.  He  was  shot  in  both  legs.  He  reached  the  body,  and  took  up 
the  gun,  dropped  from  the  nerveless  hands.  He  fired,  but  the  barrel  was 
bent  where  the  wagon's  w-heels  had  passed  over  it  and  he  hit  no  one.  He 
then  took  Hervey's  revolver  but  his  wound  began  to  paralyze  his  arm,  and 
he  had  to  cease  firing;  he  picked  up  the  body  of  his  friend  and  took  it  to 
the  wagon;  while  struggling  along,  bending  under  the  weight  of  the  inert 
body,  he  was  hit  twice  more,  once  on  each  side;  but  he  held  on,  and  after 
he  put  the  body  and  weapons  in  the  w^agon.  Deaf  Bill  started  the  horses  on 
a  dead  run  and  they  reached  the  station. 

Arriving  there  the  assistant  hostler  told  them  Elliott  and  Burger  had 
gone  to  hunt  sage  hens ;  looking  in  the  direction  they  had  taken,  Abbott  saw 
a  rifle  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Indians,  on  a  knoll  near  by,  which  he  knew 
had  belonged  to  Elliott.  He  knew  then  both  men  were  dead.  The  men  in 
the  station  fired  repeatedly  on  the  Indians,  who  at  last  withdrew.  Sure 
enough,  when  an  emigrant  train  drew  up  at  the  station  half  an  hour  after, 
the  body  of  Elliott  was  w^th  them,  they  having  found  it  in  the  road.  Elliott 
had  made  a  hard  fight  for  life;  his  body  was  badly  mutilated;  his  heart  had 
been  cut  out  and  taken  away.  He  was  bald  but  wore  whiskers,  and  these 
the  Indians  had  scalped  from  his  face.  The  next  day  the  body  of  Burger 
was  discovered,  he  evidently  having  been  killed  first.  A  surgeon  with  this 
party  dressed  Abbott's  many  wounds. 

ANOTHER  ATTACK  ON   STATION. 

The  result  of  this  attack  but  made  the  Indians  more  desirous  of  burning 
the  station,  but  they  w  aited  only  until  new  men  replaced  Abbott.     Deaf  Bill 
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was  there,  with  his  assistant  (Deaf  Bill's  name  was  William  Riley)  and  four 
soldiers,  of  Company  E,  Third  California  Cavalry :  Tarsey  Grimshaw. 
Michael  McNamarra,  Lewis  Pratt  and  Anthony  Myers.  On  the  6th  of 
July,  as  Deaf  Bill  was  currying  a  horse  at  the  barn  he  was  shot  dead,  from 
ambush.  His  assistant  heard  the  shots  and  rushed  from  the  bam,  being  shot 
down  as  he  appeared.  A  soldier  who  heard  the  shots  came  out  of  the  station 
and  was  also  killed.  The  three  soldiers  in  the  station,  which  was  a  "dug 
out"  under  ground,  knew  they  stood  no  show  there,  so  made  a  dash  for  the 
bam,  and  Grimshaw  was  killed  while  half  way  there;  this  left  Myers  and 
Pratt ;  they  reached  the  barn,  and  for  half  an  hour  kept  the  enemy  at  bay. 
Then  the  savages  set  fire  to  a  stack  of  hay  against  the  bam.  Death  was 
certain  there  and  the  two  decided  to  mount  horses  and  try  to  get  past  the 
lines  of  howling  redskins.  One  horse  was  very  swift,  and  they  drew  lots 
to  see  which  should  use  it — Pratt  winning;  the  two  men  shook  hands  and 
dashing  from  the  barn  rode  for  their  lives;  they  had  gone  some  distance, 
when  Myers  fell  from  the  saddle;  his  horse  staggered  a  few  steps,  thai 
dropped  dead.  Pratt,  although  mortally  wounded,  got  away  from  the  In- 
dians before  he  dropped.  Later  in  the  day  an  emigrant  train  came  across 
Lewis  Pratt,  dying  in  the  road,  his  horse  lying  dead  by  his  side:  he  lived 
long  enough  to  be  carried  to  Willow  Station,  and  tell  the  story  of  the  mas- 
sacre. Company  K,  in  pursuit,  could  not  catch  up  with  the  perpetrators  of 
this  last  crime,  but  killed  two  Indians,  for  the  "general  good." 

MORMONS  INCITED  INDIANS. 

After  this  the  militia  kept  on  the  trail  of  the  Gosh-Utes  and  finally  the 
tribe  sued  for  peace,  which  teing  granted  them,  they  returned  to  their  reserva- 
tion and  received  rations.  It  was  considered  strange  that  the  Gosh-Utes 
singled  out  the  Overland  Stage  Company  for  victims.  The  company  lost 
sixteen  men,  150  horses  and  had  seven  stations  burned.  But  even  with  all 
these  disasters  to  struggle  against,  seldom  was  a  stage  late,  and  the  schedule 
trips  were  always  made.  The  company  treated  the  Indians  well,  fed  them 
and  gave  them  employment. 

The  Mormons  were  at  enmity  with  the  Overland  Company,  the  company 
resenting  the  exorbitant  prices  the  Mormons  charged  them  for  everything, 
it  ending  finally  in  the  company  starting  a  farm,  as  narrated  early  in  this 
history.  The  Mormons,  so  White  Horse  informed  Henry  Butterfield,  urged 
the  Gosh-Utes  on  to  war ;  they  told  the  Indians  that  the  whites  were  holding 
back  the  annuities  from  the  government  to  the  Indians,  and  keeping  them 
for  their  own  use. 

When  the  Gosh-Utes  came  back  to  the  reservation  war  was  ended  for- 
ever in  Nevada,  though  there  were  several  scares,  notably  one  jn  eastern 
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Nevada  in  Sq)tember,  1875.  Trouble  over  a  mine  caused  a  killing;  Gosh- 
Ute  Indians  offered  to  sell  a  mine  to  A.  J.  Leathers  and  James  ToUard.  The 
price  for  a  location  was  to  be  $50 ;  on  looking  at  the  ledge  it  was  found  to  be 
worthless  and  the  white  men  refused  to  pay  for  it.  To  the  Indians  all  quartz 
ledges  w^ere  the  same,  so  when  payment  was  refused,  To-ba  killed  Tollard; 
I^eathers  escaping  to  the  ranch  of  A.  C.  Cleveland.  That  gentleman  went 
on  the  warpath  himself  and  captured  an  Indian,  killing  him  when  he  at- 
tempted to  escape.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  going  to  hand  him  over  to  the  au- 
thorities. One  of  Cleveland's  herders  killed  an  Indian  who  refused  to  give 
up  his  gun.  At  the  time  of  these  incidents  the  Gosh-Utes  were  gathering 
pine-nuts  in  large  bands.  They  were  the  ones  frightened,  but  a  war  scare 
was  spread,  volunteer  troops  were  organized.  Governor  Bradley  was  asked 
for  aid ;  he  in  turn  asked  help  of  Major-General  Schofield,  in  San  Francisco. 
Major  Dennis  and  command  reached  Spring  Valley,  and  nearly  scared  the 
Gosh-Utes  into  a  panic.  The  murderer  of  Tollard  was  demanded  and  at 
once  given  up.  Citizens  took  him  away  from  the  militia  and  lynched  him. 
And  that  was  really  all  there  was  to  the  great  war  scare  of  1875. 

For  several  years  the  Indians  kept  up  an  intermittent  annoyance,  on 
one  occasion  going  into  lone,  the  county  seat  then  of  Nye  county,  and  de- 
manding money  because  some  jolly  boys  had  offered  some  of  the  tribe  what 
they  considered  indignities.    The  money  was  paid  and  no  blood  was  shed. 

In  1874  Naches,  a  tall,  fine-looking  chief  of  the  Pah-Utes,  was  said  to 
be  striving  to  cause  trouble  among  thn  Indians  on  the  Humboldt.  He  was 
arrested  and  taken  to  Fort  Alcatraz.  San  Francisco.  He  was  made  much 
of,  loaded  with  gifts,  and  sent  home  from  the  harbor  rejoicing.  Naches 
said  that  Mr.  Pateman,  Indian  agent,  wronged  his  tribe  and  the  government. 
Some  Nevada  papers  upheld  Naches,  saying  Pateman  wanted  the  Pah-Utes 
on  the  reservation  to  swell  the  number.  In  June,  1878,  Naches  resigned 
his  position  of  authority  with  his  tribe.  Captain  Charley,  of  Wadsvvorth, 
succeeded ;  he  was  killed,  the  tribe  then  killing  his  murderer. 

Naches  was  always  a  leader  among  the  Piutes,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
whites  as  a  most  intelligent  Indian.  In  1884  he  was  elected  Big  Chief  of 
the  Piutes ;  he  declined  emphatically,  but  at  a  later  pow-pow  when  he  was  re- 
elected he  accepted,  as  he  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  tribe  always.  He 
cultivated  for  some  time  land  belonging  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
in  1885  he  purchased  it,  190  acres,  for  $400.  It  was  located  on  Big  Meadows, 
and  when  he  secured  the  deed  he  w^as  very  proud  of  it.  He  secured  the  land 
very  cheaply,  the  railroad  recognizing  his  great  influence  over  his  fellow 
Indians.  When  Tom  Naches  died  in  1885,  Chief  Naches  and  Princess  Sarali 
Winnemucca  entered  suit  in  court  to  secure  horses  and  other  farm  articles 
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which  they  claimetl  to  own.  and  probably  Chief  Xaches  did  own    what  ht 
claimed,  but  Sarah  was  regarded  as  an  unreliable  Indian. 

Sarah  was  an  etlucated  Indian  and  traveleil  over  the  United  States 
lecturing  on  the  condition  of  the  Indians  and  the  cniel  manner  in  which  thej 
were  treatecl  by  the  Inilian  agents.  She  illustrated  her  lectures  by  putting 
mone>'  on  the  flcx>r  and  then  grabbing  for  it.  acting  the  agent  for  the  time 
being.  She  was  deeply  attached  to  her  people  and  at  the  last  it  was  decreet! 
she  should  die  away  from  home.  She  had  a  sister,  also  educated,  who  had 
married  a  white  man  and  remove<l  to  Monida,  Montana.  Sarah  went  to 
visit  her  and  died  there,  Octolier  i6.  1891.  At  the  time  it  was  decided  to 
bring  her  body  back  to  Nevada,  but  where  it  is  interred  there  is  no  record 

Old  Winnemucca  was  always  a  stumbling  block  to  the  Indians.  He 
had  l)een  on  the  warpatli,  worsted  the  whites  and  could  not  forget  it.  His 
tril)e  in  council  decided  in  1873  ^^>  '*»^"^'  '^"^^  ^^^  Malheur  Reservation.  Ore- 
gon, and  that  as  many  of  his  tribe  as  desired  should  go  too.  Those  wht> 
were  peacefully  earning  a  living  or  had  farms,  should  remain  in'  Nevada. 
Those  who  went  to  Oregon  were  to  take  up  land  in  severalty,  each  head  oi 
a  family  a  tract  of  land.  But  he  did  not  go.  When  he  became  ill  in  Sep- 
temljer,  1880,  his  tril)e  promptly  stoned  his  wife  and  child  to  death,  but  that 
did  not  save  the  old  chief,  and  he  died  October  27,  1880,  his  funeral  services 
being  most  impressive.  With  his  death  the  long  feud  of  the  Washoes  and 
Piutes  seemed  certain  to  end,  as  the  Washoes  had  always  regarded  him  as  a 
supernatural  being  and  his  death  made  them  more  aggressive.  On  December 
28  the  hatchet  was  formallv  buried.  Later  on  the  feud  w'ith  the  Shoshones 
was  ended.  The  latter  race  was  always  regarded  as  the  lowest  tribe,  unable 
to  call  even  their  lives  their  own  if  a  Washoe  or  Piute  wanted  to  take  them. 

That  they  would  advance  if  given  a  chance  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
on  Deceml3er  28  w'liites  visited  the  Indians  at  Duck  Valley  and  reported  that 
the  fifty-one  Shoshone  families  had  over  2,000  horses,  each  family  two  or 
three  cows,  plenty  of  chickens,  pigs  and  farm  animals.  They  raised  vege- 
tables, cut  250  tons  of  hay,  built  an  irrigating  dam,  log  houses  and  barns,  all 
under  the  supervision  of  two  Indian  farmers,  Captain  Charley  and  Captain 
Buck,  the  latter  often  spoken  of  in  the  account  of  Indian  wars.  A  ten -horse 
thresher  was  one  implement  used  on  the  reservation. 

In  November,  1884,  the  Piutes  and  Washoes  met  to  pow-pow  at  Pyra- 
mid Lake;  two  Piutes  had  been  killed,  one  it  w^as  thought  the  victim  of  a 
Washoe.  The  Washoes  offered  $500  to  the  father  of  the  murdered  man  as 
reparation,  but  it  was  not  accepted.  Naches,  the  Big  Chief,  then  proposed 
that  the  murderer  be  given  up  to  the  whites  for  trial.  The  Washoes  met  at 
Carson  in  council  and  did  so.  About  this  time  Naches  was  re-elected  Big 
Chief. 
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In  1884  W.  D.  C.  Gibson  was  confirmed  as  Indian  agent  and  incurred 
the  enmity  of  Sarah  Winneniucca,  who  preferred  charges  against  him.  Later 
she  was  arrested,  charged  with  drunkenness  and  poker  playing,  both  pastimes 
to  which  Gibson  and  others  asserted  she  was  addicted. 

In  1895  the  Piutes  killed  a  squaw  because  she  could  speak  French,  and 
her  child  also.     Every  little  while  some  act  would  show  that  civilization  was 
only  skin  deep,  as  Gibson  put  it.     In  1887  the  Piutes  shipped  to  San  Fran- 
cisco 1,000  sacks  of  pine  nuts.     And  at  the  Midwinter  Fair  in  San  Francisco 
maps    done  by  the  Pyramid  Lake   Reservation   Indians  aroused  great  ad- 
miration.    The  coloring  was  done  by  pigments  they   made  from  the  soil 
around  the  lake,  the  secret  of  which  they  steadfastly  refused  to  reveal.    There 
was   another  war  scare  in   1889,  the  Mono  war  scare.     Piute  Jack  killed 
Lonis  Sammann  at  Mono  Lake  and  the  Washoes  then  killed  another  Piute. 
The  tribes  were  greatly  excited.     The  governor  of  California  was  asked  for 
troops,  but  the  scare  soon  died  out.     Killings  were  frequent  among  the  In- 
dians.    A  Western  Shoshone  squaw  was  killed  because  it  was  alleged  she 
killed  a  medicine  man.     In  October,   1890,  a  Smokey  Valley  Indian,  Abe 
Minnum,  loved  a  squaw  who  frowned  on  his  suit;  he  killed  her  and  her 
family.     Sam  then  killed  him.     In  this  year  it  was  claimed  not  two-thirds  of 
the  Indians  were  on  their  reservations.     In  December,  1890,  war  in  Owens 
Valley  was  feared,  1,500  Indians  gathering  there.     The  people  wanted  the 
legislature  to  provide  military  companies  for  the  valley. 

In  January,  1892,  there  was  great  religious  excitement  among  the  In- 
dians, Jack  Wilson  on  the  Walker  reservation  claiming  to  l)e  the  Messiah. 
Piutes  and  Washoes,  and  even  Dakota  and  Montana  Indians  gathered,  but 
the  prompt  action  of  Naches  and  agents  averted  trouble. 

In  February,  1897,  there  was  quite  a  w^ar  scare  at  Yerington,  better 
know'n  as  Pizen  Switch.  Two  white  men,  Logan  and  Genzell,  followed  two 
squaws,  and  w^hen  an  Indian  protected  them,  Logan  killed  him.  Logan 
escaped,  and  the  Indians  became  so  enraged  that  the  whites  gathered  in  a 
stone  building  and  arms  were  sent  to  them.  Logan  was  arrested  in  Winne- 
'  mucca,  and  the  Indians  were  appeased.  Then  there  was  a  farce  of  a  trial, 
and  the  Indians,  armed  heavily,  surrounded  the  court  house  where  Logan 
hid,  afraid  to  come  out.  This  was  finally  settled,  and  the  Indians  were 
pacified. 

In  1897  a  numl^er  of  Indians  were  in  the  big  wreck  on  the  railroad 
while  going  to  California.  Five  Piutes  and  three  Washoes  were  killed. 
They  were  riding  on  the  platforms,  and  many  were  badly  injured.  Captain 
Sam,  of  the  Piutes,  was  in  charge,  as  the  Indians  were  going  to  California 
to  pick  hops.  The  Indians  considered  it  as  a  command  from  the  Great  Spirit 
to  remain  in  Nevada. 
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In  Octol^er,  1898,  Reese  farmers  were  much  alarmed  for  fear  of  the 
Indians  rising.  Ballard,  an  Indian,  was  beaten  severely  by  McLeod,  a  white 
man,  but  the  trouble  finally  blew  over. 

In  April,  1899,  a  relic  of  the  Indian  wars  was  dug  up  near  the  city  of 
Reno.  In  1859  the  Washoes  and  the  Piutes  w-ere  at  war,  and  incidentally 
killing  the  whites.  Kit  Carson  and  four  scouts  heard  that  the  Indians  had 
just  murdered  a  settler  and  carried  off  his  wife.  Carson  and  one  scout  starteil 
to  rescue  the  woman,  the  other  three  waiting  in  ambush.  When  Carson 
returned  he  found  the  Washoes  had  killed  the  three  scouts  and  buried  their 
heads.     The  skull  dug  up  was  that  of  one  of  the  three  scouts. 

Many  i^eople  wonder  whence  came  the  name  Winnemucca,  for  it  is  not 
strictly  Indian.  Away  back  in  the  fifties  two  white  men  came  through  Ne- 
vada, the  first  the  Piutes  had  ever  seen.  The  chief  was  a  very  young  man, 
and  he  wore  one  moccasin,  in  Indian  "Mucca.''  In  part  English  and  part 
Indian  the  trappers  called  him  "Onennemucca,"  or  one  moccasin.  The  chief 
was  pleased  with  the  name.  It  was  afterwards  corrupted  into  Winamuck. 
In  1863  S.  B.  O'Bannon  named  the  town  Winnemucca.  There  is  also  Wina- 
muck Valley  and  Winamuck  Lake. 

In  September,  1899,  two  Piutes  in  the  ranch  of  the  Dangbergs  in  Car- 
son Valley  were  quarreling,  one  being  employed  on  the  ranch  and  the  other 
a  visitor.  Will  Dangberg,  a  son  of  the  owner,  attempted  to  drive  him  away 
and  the  Indian  fired  upon  him,  killing  him  instantly.  There  wras  instantly 
great  excitement  among  both  Indians  and  whites.  A  posse  went  after  him. 
capturing  him,  and  landing  him  in  jail.  Later  he  escaped  and  he  was  trailed 
by  an  Indian  posse.  He  was  armed  and  in  attempting  his  capture  the  Indians 
killed  him,  he  first  killing  one  of  the  posse.  A  reward  of  $5CK)  was  offered 
for  his  capture. 

In  the  last  smalli)ox  scare  it  was  ordered  that  all  the  Indians  on  the 
reservations,  and  if  possible  those  off,  should  be  vaccinated.  There  was  flat 
rebellion.  Old  Johnson  Sides,  the  United  States  peacemaker,  wrote  letters 
to  the  papers  expostulating.  He  said  that  all  had  been  vaccinated  that  ought 
to  be.  He  concluded  his  letter  with  the  veiled  threat  that  if  the  Indians  fled 
to  the  hills  to  escape  vaccination,  many  w^ould  be  without  food — "if  they  kill 
cattle,  then  trouble."  The  vaccination  order  was  recalled.  When  Johnson 
Sides  died  in  California  where  he  had  gone  for  his  health  his  people  w^anted 
him  buried  in  Nevada.  Allen  C.  Bragg,  of  Reno,  circulated  a  sulv 
scription  list  and  the  old  chief  was  brought  back.  He  was  buried  with  gjeat 
ceremony,  the  whites  all  participating,  even  the  governor  making  a  few 
remarks.  He  was  buried  in  the  Reno  cemetery,  the  ceremonies  taking  place 
in  the  city  park.    His  picture  now  adorns  the  Nevada  postcards.    He  has  been 
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succeeded  by  a  nephew,  Young  Johnson  Sides.     Tom  Harris  is  a  leader 
among  the  Reno  Indians. 

In  June,  1901,  the  Washoes  solemnly  announced  that  they  would  for- 
ever give  up  medicine  men,  painting  their  faces  and  other  savage  methods, 
but  they  have  apparently  forgotten  about  the  medicine  men,  who  still  flourish. 
In  the  old  days  when  a  medicine  man  lost  three  patients,  they  killed  him. 
Now  they  take  him  to  an  isolated  spot,  give  him  food  and  water  for  several 
days  and  leave  him  to  die,  which  he  nearly  always  does.  Once  in  a  long 
while  one  is  rescued  by  the  whites.  They  are  always  very  old  men,  resorting 
to  the  arts  of  the  medicine  man  when  other  means  of  earning  a  livelihood 
fail. 

In  October,  1903,  the  government  decided  that  the  Indians  were  entitled 
to  the  hill  lands  southeast  of  Carson  Valley,  where  they  gathered  the  most 
of  the  pine  nuts  for  winter  use.  A  long  feud  over  these  trees  was  thus  settled, 
the  white  man  desiring  to  cut  the  trees  down  for  wood. 

How  it  is  done  the  authorities  fail  to  find  out  as  a  rule,  but  the  noble 
red  man,  and  woman,  is  always  well  supplied  with  liquor.  Very  few  can 
be  convicted  for  the  crime,  many  of  the  offenders  being  women.  In  1891, 
twenty  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  the  crime,  and  of  these  six  were 
Chinamen,  while  in  1899  fifteen  were  sent  for  the  crime,  twelve  being  China- 
men. In  1900  only  ten  went  in  and  only  three  were  Chinamen,  and  in  1903 
the  fact  that  the  Chinamen  were  wiser  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  while 
thirteen  went  in  not  a  Chinaman  was  in  the  number. 

Even  above  drinking  the  Indian  likes  gambling.  They  are  inveterate 
poker  players,  and  the  bridge,  or  rather  under  it,  at  Reno,  is  known  as  the 
"Indian  Monte  Carlo."  Male  and  female  alike  play,  and  no  small  sums  are 
wagered  and  lost.  The  Indians  always  have  plenty  of  money.  The  Piutes 
have  the  pick  of  the  fishing,  no  white  man  being  allowed  to  fish  in  the  waters 
of  the  reservation,  and  the  trout  sell  for  20  cents  per  pound  the  year  around. 
The  Washoes  are  the  only  Indians  in  America  who  have  not  been  allotted 
a  reservation,  and  why  no  one  seems"  to  understand,  for  they  are  very  numer- 
ous. Still  they  are  cunning  fishermen  and  trappers,  and  can  always  find 
money  to  play  with. 

A  peculiarity  is  that  the  Piutes  still  keep  the  Washoes  in  what  they 
consider  their  proper  place.  No  Washoe  dares  ride  a  pony,  or  go  beyond  the 
boundaries  laid  down  for  them  hundreds  of  years  ago  by  the  Piutes.  Just 
so,  the  Shoshones  are  kept  within  their  toundaries,  not  daring  to  come  beyond 
the  foothills  of  the  Shoshone  mountains.  The  Piutes  are  kept  in  check  in 
turn  by  the  Apaches,  the  only  Indians  they  are  afraid  of.  They  have  tried 
conclusions  more  than  once  and  have  always  been  worsted.  So  they  keep 
away  from  the  eastern  state  line.    Any  infringement  of  the  laws  laid  down 
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causes  several  deaths.     A  Washoe  dared  to  ride  into  Reno  in   1900,  and  he 
with  a  few  relatives,  was  never  seen  again. 

The  Washoes  are  lax  in  their  ideas  of  morality,  offenses  in  that  line 
iDeing  condoned,  the  squaws  sometimes  being  beaten,  but  rarely  killed,  and 
never  if  her  lord  and  master  profits  thereby.  The  Piutes  still  uphold  the  old 
stern  laws — a  squaw  who  oversteps  the  line  is  killed  and  generally  tortured, 
though  this  cannot  be  proved  nor  can  the  whites  find  proof  to  punish  the 
husband.  Many  a  white  man  meets  with  summary  justice  when  he  dares  hang 
around  the  Piute  camps.  Their  bodies  are  generally  found  in  one  of  the 
irrigating  ditches.  The  white  nien  look  for  certain  signs,  and  finding  then 
abandon  any  idea  of  bringing  the  murderer  to  justice.  On  this  subject  the 
Piutes  stand  masse<l  together.  A  pure  life  is  exacted  for  every  squaw,  and 
woe  l)e  to  the  white  man  who  would  tempt  her  therefrom.  It  is  an  old  say- 
ing that  thieves,  cowards  and  lewd  women  are  never  found  amo:!g  the  Piutes 

At  first  glance  all  Indians  look  alike.  Closer  inspection  shows  the 
Washoes  to  have  a  round,  chubbv  face,  an  inconseouential  sort  of  face  Tlie 
Piutes  have  a  long  face,  rather  narrow,  and  a  wonderful  cranium  develop- 
ment. There  is  nothing  the  Piute  cannot  learn,  and  they  are  gifted  with 
wonderful  powers  of  oratory.  This  is  proved  in  the  schools  on  the  reser\-a- 
tions.  In  mechanical  work  the  Washoe  does  well,  it  is  head  work  he  fails 
in ;  while  the  Piute  is  good  in  both  mental  and  physical  tasks.  The  teachers 
Ijecome  greatly  attached  to  their  pupils,  who  learn  all  sorts  of  useful  art^. 
from  sewing,  tailoring,  carpentering,  mechanics,  to  dairying. 

Some  of  the  Indians  have  graduated  and  in  their  turn  become  teachers. 
Many  work  out  as  servants,  and  capable  ones  they  make,  being  extremely 
loyal  to  their  employers.  Their  marriages  are  always  strictly  according  to 
the  white  man's  law.  The  great  majority  dress  as  the  W'hite  man,  the  squaws 
w-earing  aprons  generally.  But  nearly  all  cling  to  the  gaudy  blanket,  wear- 
ing it  over  their  heads  if  the  day  he  stormy,  around  their  shoulders  if  it  be 
fine  weather.  One  thing  they  have  learned — to  rush  into  print  if  any  wrong 
is  done  them.  They  have  leaders  who  can  tell  what  the  trouble  is,  and  the 
papers  always  give  space  to  them.  Many  a  wrong  is  thus  prevented,  for. 
many  white  men  are  always  trying  to  get  the  l^est  of  Poor  Loo,  and  generally 
failing  now  they  are  civilized. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Nevada  Literature. 

Some  of  the  writers  who  have  enriched  the  Hterature  of  the  west  are 
Mark  Twain,  Joseph  T.  Goodman,  C.  C.  G(XKlwin,  RoUen  Daggett,  Harry 
Mighels,  Thomas  Fitch,  Sam  Davis,  P.  V.  Mighels,  Fred  Harte,  Dan  De  Quill, 
Dr.  Gaily,  Mariam  Michelson  and  Sarah  Winnemucca. 

Nevada,  though  a  young  state,  has  made  a  lasting  mark  in  literature. 
Mark  Twain  began  to  first  attract  attention  when  writing*  on  the  Virginia 
Enterprise.  Joseph  T.  Goodman  was  the  publisher,  and,  his  eye  falling  on  a 
coinmunication  written  to  the  paper  by  Mr.  Samuel  Clemens  from  Dayton,  he 
remarked  to  his  partner,  D.  E.  McCarthy,  that  he  had  discovered  a  genius  and 
immediately  sent  for  the  young  man  to  come  to  Virginia  City  and  take  a  job 
on  the  Enterprise,  The  man  was  first  a  sort  of  laughing  stock  of  the  office, 
as  he  was  a  slouchy,  ungainly  fellow,  with  a  pronounced  drawl,  but  Good- 
man, whose  literary  judgment  was  unerring,  never  lost  faith  in  his  man  and 
gave  him  every  encouragement.  The  rest  is  too  well  known  to  dilate  on  here, 
and  the  man  whom  Goodman  picked  up  and  Ixicked  is  now  one  of  the  l>est 
refid  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  w'orld. 

Next  in  order  comes-  Mr.  Goodman.     He  is  the  author  of  one  of  the 
greatest  archeologital  works  ever  written.     It  is  entitled  "The  Biologia  of 
Central  America."     For  years  the  different  governments  of  the  w^orld  have 
l)een  sending  expeditions  of  scientists  to  Yucatan  to  investigate  the  miles 
and  miles  of  ruined  cities  which  lie  there.     It  is  estimated  that  they  antedate 
anything  in  the  known  world,  but  up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Goodman's  book,  it  was  all  surmise.     He  has  succeeded  in  translating  the  in- 
*5criptions  on  the  walls  and  monuments  and  shows  conclusively  that  they  were 
meant  to  be  chronological  tables.     He  shows  fhat  when  this  race  wxnt  to  its 
doom  it  had  kept  a  record  of  the  time  covering  over  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  years.     This  people  flourished  l>efore  the  pyramids  rose  from  the 
sands  of  Egj-pt,  l^efore  the  songs  of  the  W'Orshii>ers  rose  in  the  pillared  temples 
of  Karnac.     Mr.  GcKxlman  l^egan  the  task  of  deciphering  these  seemingly 
meaningless  hieroglyphics  much  as  Edgar  Poe  descril^es  the  reading  of  the 
cipher  in  his  famous  story  of  "  The  Gold  Bug.''    This  work  has  now  l)ecome 
standard  throughout  the  civilized  world.     The  author  was  refused  a  hearing 
Wore  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  it  remained  for  the  Archeo- 
logical  Society  of  London  through  its  representative,  a  Mr.  Godman,  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  the  w^ork  and  stand  the  expense  of  publication. 

"Dan  De  Quill,''  whose  right  name  was  Qiarles  Wright,  was  one  of  the 
quaintest  writers  of  Nevada.     He  published  *The  Big  Bonanza''  and  gave 
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the  world  a  more  general  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Coirr 
stock  than  any  Qther  writer. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Goodwin  wrote  "The  Comstock  Club"  and  was  one  of  the 
best  editorial  writers  of  the  west. .  He  was  also  a  rare  poet,  like  Goodman  and 
Daggett. 

Rollen  Daggett  was  also  one  of  the  famous  editorial  writers  of  the  Enfcr- 
prise  and  wrote  "  Braxton's  Bar  "  and  a  number  of  fine  poems. 

Dr.  Gaily  was  the  author  of  "  Big  Jack  Small/'  a  strikingly  original 
work. 

Hon.  Tom  Fitch,  known  as  the  "Silver  Tongued,"  wTote  "A  Wedge  of 
Gold." 

Sam  Davis,  now  State  Controller,  published  a  volume  of  "Short  Stories 
and  Poems.''  The  story  which  heads  the  w-ork,  "The  First  Piano  in  Camp." 
has  been  translated  in  foreign  languages  and  will  live  as  a  classic  of  the  West. 

Harry  R.  Mighels,  just  before  his  death,  wrote  a  striking  book,  "  Sage- 
brush Leaves."  His  keen  humor  and  delightful  English  reminds  one  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  His  son,  Phillip  Verril  Mighels,  is  now  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  the  leading  magazines,  and  such  publishers  as  Harpers  and  Mc- 
Clures  are  bidding  for  his  books. 

Fred  Harte  wrote  the  "Sazarac  Lying  Club." 

Mariam  Michelson,  a  young  lady  bom  on  the  Comstock,  w^as  the  aiitlior 
of  one  of  the  striking  books  of  1904  entitled  "The  Bishop's  Carriage."  It 
has  already  gone  into  several  editions. 

Sarah  Winnemucca,  the  daughter  of  old  Chief  Winnemucca,  a  full- 
blooded  Indian,  wrote  a  remarkable  book,  "Life  Among  the  Piutes."  She 
was  educated  at  an  eastern  seminary  and  became  a  very  bright  w^oman.  She 
traveled  about  the  country  and  delivered  lectures  which  drew  large  audiences. 
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IK^X.  JOHN  SPARKS,  g-cn-ernor  of  Nevada,  lias  Ion-   it-.  UmI  in  'i  »• 
state,  having  conic  here  in   1868.     He  is  a  native  <>f  MissiSM],]".  wiiie   'tr 
was  Wn'u  August  30,  1843,  and  conies  of  old  Eiigli<«i  '^tock.     I'''»i.r  !  .    t  .^  ^  -- 
l>earin^  the  name  of  Sparks  emigrated  from  England  .n   an  early  ti.»v  a..  1 
settling  in  Maryland,  e*^tablishe(l  the  family  in  Ameriii.      riii>   \u\.''\    \\  . 
weil  representee!  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  in  the  w.r*     f   iSij     i.  m   «  ^ 
memlxirs  have  always  been  numl)ered  among  the  brave  .tU'I         -'  v't*      '- 
this  country. 

The  grandfather  of  Gounu>r  Sparks,  Millington  S]».    . 
Maryland  and  I'Kicame  a  protM'»rnt  i)lanler  and  atlaine  I  i- 
dying   firm   in   the   faith   of   tin    ''■ij)tist  church.   t<'   whul-    !. 
through  a  long  and  useful  life. 

His  son  Samuel,  father  of  Gi»\»   'or  S])ark<.  \\,\     U^rii  ••. 
Marvland.  and  married  Sarah  Deal,  a  native  <>t   Sr  i-ii'  v  ar<.; 
were   consistent   Baptists.     They   were   Mc  parent^   "'"   ?«-u   lin'     * 
\vh*»m  are  still  living.     Of  this  family  t.  '^ernor  Sp.irk-.  u.i^  the     1    • 
order  of  birth,  and  is  the  only  one  rcsid-.      in  Nevada.     In   1857  1.: 
family   removed  to  Texas,   settling  at   E-        'as,   and   ber.suie   the    » 
stock-raisers  in  that  ])ortioii  of  the  state.         *    that  time  there  were 
In<lians  in  the  state,  and  the   Sparks   fann'        .'imaged   in   mam    skirn>    ' 
with   the   savages.   Governor   S])arks   bearing  ])art   in  the   Tijudits,   wlr 

events  he  recalls  with  much  enjoyment,  for  t:      *    were  days  i^i  e\(itenH 
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HON.  JOHN  SPARKS,  governor  of  Nevada,  has  long  resided  in  the 
state,  having  come  here  in  1868.  He  is  a  native  of  Mississippi,  where  he 
was  born  August  30,  1843,  ^^^  comes  of  old  English  stock.  Four  brothers 
bearing  the  name  of  Sparks  emigrated  from  England  at  an  early  date  and, 
settling  in  Maryland,  established  the  family  in  America.  This  family  was 
well  represented  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  in  the  war  of  181 2,  and  its 
members  have  always  been  numbered  among  the  brave  and  loyal  citizens  of 
this  country. 

The  grandfather  of  Governor  Sparks,  Millington  Sparks,  was  born  in 
Maryland  and  became  a  prominent  planter  and  attained  to  a  ripe  old  age, 
dying  firm  in  the  faith  of  the  Baptist  church,  to  which  he  had  adhered 
through  a  long  and  useful  life. 

His  son  Samuel,  father  of  Governor  Sparks,  was  born  in  Hagerstown, 
Maryland,  and  married  Sarah  Deal,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  both 
were  consistent  Baptists.  They  were  the  parents  of  ten  children,  five  of 
whom  are  still  living.  Of  this  family  Governor  Sparks  was  the  seventh  in 
order  of  birth,  and  is  the  only  one  residing  in  Nevada.  In  1857  the  entire 
family  removed  to  Texas,  settling  at  Lampasas,  and  became  the  pioneer 
stock-raisers  in  that  portion  of  the  state.  At  that  time  there  were  many 
Indians  in  the  state,  and  the  Sparks  family  engaged  in  many  skirmishes 
with  the  savages.  Governor  Sparks  bearing  his  part  in  the  fights,  which 
events  he  recalls  with  much  enjoyment,  for  those  were  days  of  excitement, 
when  all  the  bravery  in  a  man's  nature  was  called  forth  and  opportunities 
were  numerous  for  courage  to  be  tested  and  proved. 

Governor  Sparks  began  working  for  himself  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  and  since  then  has  made  a  great  success  ot  raising  cattle.  He  came  to 
Nevada  to  extend  his  large  business,  although  he  still  has  large  holdings  in 
Texas.  Upon  settling  in  Nevada  he  bought  out  several  large  cattle  ranches, 
and  at  one  time  owned  seventy  thousand  head  of  cattle.  In  the  very  hard 
winter  of  1889-90  he  lost  thirty-five  thousand  head.  He  calls  that  winter 
the  great  equalizer,  as  it  affected  all  alike.  Early  in  his  business  career  he 
realized  the  value  of  fine  thoroughbred  stock,  and  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  pioneer  importer  of  registered  Hereford  and  Durham.  He  has  sold  and 
established  twelve  fancy  herds  of  Hereford  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  has  also 
shipped  to  Honolulu,  and  sold  to  the  Utah  Agricultural  College  their  first 
registered  Herefords.  He  keeps  and  raises  both  Herefords  and  Durhams, 
of  pure  strains,  and  has  also  experimented  in  making  a  cross  of  them,  and 
has  thus  produced  a  grade  of  buff  cattle  of  which  he  is  very  proud.  For 
years  he  has  exhibited  his  Hereford  cattle  at  the  California  state  fairs  and 
has  taken  numerous  first  prizes.  His  Duke  of  Shadeland  carried  off  the 
honors  at  the  World's  Fair.  Governor  Sparks  is  also  greatly  interested  in 
both  elk  and  buffalo,  and  has  had  a  family  of  the  former  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  of  the  latter  for  the  past  ten  years.  These  run  among  his  other 
cattle  and  are  perfectly  docile,  and  the  country  owes  the  Governor  much  for 
his  efforts  to  keep  these  animals  from  extermination.  In  addition  to  other 
interests  Governor  Sparks  is  the  owner  of  the  celebrated  Reno  Star  mine. 
Both  in  public  and  private  life  Governor  Sparks  has  taken  a  leading  part 
in  the  development  of  the  state,  and  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  its 
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leading  men.  Upon  his  magnificent  two  tlKiusand  five  hundred  acre  ranch, 
located  on  the  railroad  between  Reno  and  Carson  City,  he  has  a  flowing 
well  which  produces  one  hundred  and  tw-elve  gallons  per  minute  and  is  a 
little  over  five  hundred  feet  deep.  Upon  this  ranch  he  has  a  very  comfortable 
residence  and  excellent  farm  buildings,  and  needless  to  say  the  premises  are 
supplied  with  every  convenience  and  all  the  improved  machinery  on  the 
market. 

Governor  Sparks  has  l>een  in  politics  since  lx)yhood  as  a  Democrat,  his 
first  service  as  a  public  man  being  when  he  discharged  the  duties  of  count>' 
commissioner.  In  1902  his  party  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion for  governor  of  the  state.  After  making  an  excellent  canvass  he  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  and  is  giving  the  |)eople 
of  his  state  a  clean,  honorable  administration.  When  the  president  arrived 
in  Carson  City  upon  his  late  western  trip,  he  was  cordially  and  enthusiastic- 
ally received  by  Governor  Sparks  who  welcomed  him  in  a  very  appropriate 
manner,  his  speech  being  happily  chosen,  and  the  two  l)ecame  fast  friends, 
in  spite  of  differences  of  political  opinion,  each  recognizing  the  sterling 
worth  of  the  other. 

In  June,  1872,  Governor  Sparks  was  married  to  Miss  Rachel  Knight, 
a  native  of  Texas  and  the  daughter  of  D.  F.  Knight,  who  was  lx)rn  in  Ohio 
and  came  of  English  stock.  One  daughter  has  l)een  born  of  this  union, 
Maud,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  A.  McKinzie,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mc- 
Kinzie,  a  noted  Presbyterian  :livine.  Mrs.  Sparks  died  in  1878,  and  a  year 
later  Governor  Sparks  married  her  half-sister,  Miss  Nora  Knight.  They 
have  three  sons,  namely:  Benton  H.,  now  in  Andover  College,  prei)aring 
for  Yale;  Charles,  attending  the  State  University;  and  Leland,  who  is 
attending  high  sch(K)l.  (iovernor  Sparks  is  a  very  active  member  of  the 
Order  of  Elks,  the  Order  of  Eagles  and  the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  In  their 
present  governor  the  people  of  Nevada  have  a  man  whose  sympathy,  broad- 
ness of  mind  and  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature  particularly  fit  him 
for  his  exalted  jx^sition  and  enable  him  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  state 
judiciously,  honorably  and  to  the  highest  interests  of  those  whose  destinies 
he  is  now  controlling. 


STEPHEN  R.  YOUNG  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the 
upbuilding  and  improvement  of  the  fertile  valley  in  which  the  town  of  Love- 
locks is  situated.  He  is  the  owner  of  the  only  large  brick  block  in  the  town, 
which  he  built  in  1891.  It  covers  seventy  by  one  hundred  feet  of  ground 
space,  and  the  west  half  is  occupied  by  the  Lovelocks  Commercial  Company 
in  the  conduct  of  a  large  department  store,  and  the  east  half  is  the  Young  s 
Hotel ;  the  ground  floor  of  the  hotel  is  occupied  by  the  office,  restaurant  and 
dining  room,  while  the  upper  part  is  divided  into  a  front  parlor  and  large, 
well-furnished  sleeping  rooms.  Mr.  Young  also  has  a  livery  stable,  a  good 
residence  and  several  dwellings  in  the  town.  He  owns  twelve  hundred  acres 
of  land  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  make  this  productive  has  expended  sixty 
thousand  dollars  on  a  water  and  irrigation  system,  which  is  perhaps  his  most 
important  enterprise  lx>th  from  his  own  standpoint  and  because  of  its  im- 
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mense  value  to  this  section  of  the  county.  He  has  a  water  power  which  now 
furnishes  one  hundred  horsepower,  and  the  plant  is  so  constructed  that  nine 
other  wheels  can  be  put  in  of  one  hundred  horsepower  each,  making  a  total 
of  one  thousand  horse  power.  It  is  the  intention  soon  to  install  an  electric 
light  plant  and  also  to  pipe  the  water  to  the  town,  which  innovations  will 
place  Lovelocks  at  the  front  in  the  matter  of  civic  improvements.  One  half 
mile  of  the  water  canal  is  thirty  feet  deep,  seventy  feet  wide  at  the  top  and 
twenty-five  at  the  bottom,  and  it  conveys  water  to  ten  thousand  acres  of 
land,  and  ultimately  the  whole  upper  end  of  the  valley  will  be  covered  by 
its  water.  The  Big  Meadows,  in  which  the  town  of  Lovelocks  is  located, 
is  about  ten  miles  wide  and  thirty  miles  long,  and  its  rich  dark  loam  soil 
needs  only  irrigation  to  make  it  produce  abundantly,  as  its  many  fine  farms 
already  indicate.  Irrigation  to  any  important  extent  is  a  great  undertaking 
and  requires  capital,  and  where  it  is  not  carried  through  by  government 
management  sqme  man  of  enterprise,  executive  ability  and  public  spirit  must 
step  forward  and  assume  the  risks  and  labors  attendant  upon  such  endeavors, 
and  such  a  man  has  Lovelock  valley  found  in  Mr.  Young. 

Stephen  R.  Young  was  born  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  January  24, 
1855,  and  is  of  German  and  Irish  ancestry,  and  the  son  of  S.  R.  and  Julia 
(Madigan)  Young,  the  former  a  native  of  Canada  and  the  latter  of  Ireland. 
These  parents  died  at  the  respective  ages  of  forty  and  sixty-five  years,  and 
of  their  six  sons  Stephen  is  the  only  survivor.  He  was  educated  and  reared 
to  manhood  in  the  state  of  Maine,  and  came  to  Unionville,  Humboldt  countv, 
Nevada,  in  1873.  He  has  the  credit  of  discovering  the  first  pay  dirt  in 
Spring  valley,  and  from  eight  to  eleven  miles  of  the  valley  has  been  placer- 
mined.  He  came  to  Lovelocks 'in  1876  and  conducted  a  general  mer- 
chandise store  for  ten  years,  after  which  he  sold  out  to  the  Lovelocks  Com- 
mercial Company.  All  his  time  is  now  taken  up  with  the  care  of  his  exten- 
sive irrigation  and  other  property  interests. 

In  September,  1885,  Mr.  Young  was  married  to  Miss  M.  E.  Wilson,  a 
native  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Four  children  have  been  born  to  them, 
all  in  Humboldt  county,  namely:  Clarence,  Leland,  Blanche  and  Mary. 
Mr.  Young  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  but  has  never  had  time  to  consider 
politics  in  any  other  way  than  to  cast  his  vote  for  the  man  and  principles 
that  seem  to  him  to  represent  the  best  interests  of  town,  county  and  state. 


HENRY  KIND,  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  as  well  as  successful 
of  the  pioneer  merchants  and  business  men  of  Eureka,  has  had  an  enviable 
career  in  business  since  coming  to  this  country  forty  years  ago,  at  which 
time  his  equipment  for  a  career  in  the  new  world  did  not  even  extend  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  language,  but  he  did  have  the  quick  business  acumen  of 
his  race  and  the  unflagging  energy  and  perseverance  which  bring  success 
anywhere.  He  has  a  fine  business  in  Eureka,  and  the  town  and  county  have 
greatly  benefited  by  his  generous  efforts  toward  improvement  and  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  Kind  w^as  born  in  Bohemia  in  1847,  ^  son  of  Adolph  and  Mary 
(Lank)   Kind,  also  natives  of  that  country,  where  the  former  died  when 
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Henry  was  a  boy.  He  was  educated  there,  and  in  1862  set  out  for  the  new 
world,  landing  in  New  York.  The  following  year  his  mother  and  her  three 
sons  and  three  daughters  followed  him.  He  went  to  San  Francisco,  and 
thence  to  Auburn,  Placer  county,  California,  where  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  store 
for  a  year,  after  which  he  was  taken  in  the  business  as  partner,  and  continued 
in  the  general  merchandise  trade  there  with  good  success  for  nine  years, 
lie  came  to  Eureka,  Nevada,  in  1872,  and  established  a  store  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  town,  where  he  carried  on  business  for  twelve  years.  He  then 
l>ought  the  stock  of  W.  H.  Clark,  and  has  done  busines  at  this  stand  ever 
since.  His  store  is  a  substantial  stone  building  twenty-five  by  one  hundred 
feet,  with  two  stories  and  a  basement,  and  he  also  has  a  large  warehouse. 
His  large  stock  of  general  merchandise  is  the  best  in  the  town,  and  attracts 
a  patronage  from  all  directions  about  Eureka.  Mr.  Kind  has  given  close 
attention  to  the  development  of  this  enterprise,  and  he  merits  the  large  trade 
which  he  now  enjoys.  He  owns  two  other  store  buildings  in  the  town, 
which  he  rents,  and  he  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  E.  Marks  and  Company  at 
Tonopah.  Besides  this  he  has  valuable  mining  interests,  and  his  busines 
relations  extend  well  over  the  county  and  state. 

While  a  life-long  Republican  in  principle,  Mr.  Kind  gives  his  vote  and 
influence  to  the  silver  cause.  He  has  served  his  town  as  school  trustee  for 
ten  years,  and  his  county  as  commissioner,  and  has  given  a  helping  hand  to 
every  enterprise  intended  to  foster  the  advancement  and  well-being  of  town 
or  county.  He  is  a  blue  lodge  and  Royal  Arch  Mason,  and  has  served  as 
treasurer  of  his  lodge  for  six  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen,  in  which  he  has  passed  all  the  chairs,  and  belongs  to 
the  B.  B.  Lodge  at  Reno. 

In  1874  Mr.  Kind  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Eliza  Lobner,  a 
native  of  New  York  city  and  a  daughter  of  Leopold  Lobner,  of  that  city. 
Seven  children  have  been  born  of  this  union  in  Eureka,  as  follows :  Eddie, 
who  was  educated  in  San  Francisco  and  is  now  in  New  York ;  Frederick,  a 
graduate  of  the  Eureka  high  school,  is  with  his  father;  Rose  is  at  school  in 
San  Francisco;  Leon  is  also  a  student  in  San  Francisco;  Clarence  is  in  his 
father's  business  in  Tonopah ;  May  Ethel  is  a  successful  teacher ;  and  Harold 
is  at  school.  .They  are  adherents  of  the  Hebrew  faith.  In  November,  1903. 
Mr.  Kind  with  his  family  moved  to  Tonopah,  Nevada,  intending  to  locate 
there.     His  business  interests  in  Eureka  continue  as  before. 


DANIEL  W.  O'CONNOR.  Men  who  have  been  the  founders  of  the 
state  of  Nevada  and  who  have  borne  their  fiill  share  in  pioneer  development 
and  later  advancement  are  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  all  the  citizens  ot 
this  commonwealth.  Mr.  O'Connor  is  numbered  among  the  early  settlers  and 
has  been  a  resident  of  Nevada  since  1862.  He  is  the  builder  and  owner  of 
the  O'Connor  block  at  Reno,  and  in  this  way  has  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  city. 

A  native  son  of  Canada,  his  birth  occurred  in  Ontario  on  the  16th  of 
November,  1837,  and  he  is  of  Irish  lineage.  He  was  educated  in  his  native 
province,  and  in  i860  came  to  the  United  States,  then  a  young  man  of  about 
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twenty-three  years.  He  made  his  way  to  California  by  the  isthmus  route 
and  later  engaged  in  mining  in  Grass  Valley,  settling  in  Nevada  county. 
He  was  not  very  fortunate,  however,  in  his  mining  experiences  there,  barely 
making  a  living,  and  in  1862  he  made  his  way  to  Virginia  City  because  of 
the  discovery  of  gold  there.  In  that  place  he  worked  with  a  pick  and  shovel 
in  the  mines  for  two'  years  and  on  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  removed 
to  Glendale,  where  he  purchased  a  ranch  of  four  hundred  acres.  This  he 
developed  from  sage  brush  and  annually  raised  a  large  crop  which  brought 
as  high  as  one  hundred  and  eixty  dollars  per  acre.  Clearing  his  farm  he 
placed  it  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  erected  ihereon  good  buildings 
and  eventualy  sold  the  property  at  an  excellent  price.  In  1889  he  came  to 
Reno,  to  reside.  Going  to  Texas,  he  bought  cattle,  but  the  drought  that 
year  was  severe  and  he  lost  money  on  the  venture.  Again  he  came  to  Reno, 
and  in  1898  he  built  the  O'Connor  block,  a  two-story  brick  structure,  seventy 
by  sixty-five  feet,  with  a  very  neat  and  artistic  front.  This  is  rented  for 
store  and  office  purposes  and  is  a  credit  to  the  city.  Mr.  O'Connor  was 
among  the  first  to  show  his  faith  in  Reno  by  the  building  of  valuable  prop- 
erty, and  since  that  time  many  fine  structures  have  been  erected  here.  He 
also  owns  a  good  residence  in  that  city. 

His  political  support  was  given  to  the  Republican  party  until  it  an- 
nounced its  platform  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard.  He  has  since  been 
identified  with  the  silver  movement  in  this  state,  believing  in  the  free  coinage 
of  the  white  metal.  He  is  a  meml^er  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows.  He  believes  in  following  the  Golden  Rule,  and  has  exemplified 
that  high  principle  in  all  of  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men.  He  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  reliable  residents  of  Reno. 


HON.  LEMUEL  ALLEN,  lieutenant  governor  of  Nevada,  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  state  since  1862  and  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
legislation  of  the  commonwealth  for  many  years.  For  nine  terms  he  was  a 
member  of  the  state  assembly,  and  during  three  of  the  last  terms  he  was 
speaker  and  proved  himself  so  thoroughly  just  in  his  rulings  as  to  give 
fullest  ^tisfaction  to  both  parties.  In  1902  he  was  the  candidate  of  his 
party  for  lieutenant  governor,  and  after  a  very  able  canvass  was  elected  by 
a  majority  of  1,558. 

Governor  Allen  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  having  been  born  in  Harrison 
county,  April  12,  1839.  He  comes  of  English  and  Scotch  ancestry,  his 
people  l3eing  among  the  early  settlers  of  Connecticut  and  later  of  New  York. 
His  grandfather,  Joseph  Allen,  settled  in  the  latter  state  at  an  early  date. 
His  father,  Cranston  Allen,  was  born  in  Oswego,  New  York,  July  14,  1816. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Hootman,  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  they  had  six  chil- 
dren. The  father  now  resides  in  Nevada,  aged  eighty-seven  years.  His 
wife  died  in  1893,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

Governor  Allen  was  educated  and  reared  to  manhood's  estate  in  Iowa, 
attending  the  private  log  schools.  When  old  enough  he  began  farming  and 
stock-raising.  After  his  arrival  in  Nevada  he  read  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  in  addition  to  his  farming  interests  he  was  for  many  years 
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prosecuting  attorney  of  his  county,  and  he  then  entered  upon  his  legislative 
career.  Until  the  formation  of  the  gold  standard  he  had  been  a  Democrat, 
but,  believing  as  he  did  upon  the  question  of  silver,  he  felt  that  there  was  no 
other  course  open  to  him  but  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  silver 
party,  and  was  returned  to  the  office  of  lieutenant  governor  by  a  large  ma- 
jority in  what  had  been  conceded  a  Republican  state. 

On  March  13,  1859,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Ann  Peugh,  a  native  of 
Ohio  and  a  daughter  of  J.  Peugh,  of  that  state.  Nine  children  have  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen,  namely:  Hugh  Judson,  a  blacksmith  and  liv- 
eryman in  Wadsworth,  Nevada ;  Eva  May,  who  married  E.  H.  Proctor  and 
resides  in  Wadsworth;  Charles  Loren,  a  farmer  residing  near  his  father; 
Mary  Daisy,  at  home,  is  her  father's  bookkeeper:  Lemuel  L.,  at  home  on 
the  farm ;  Sarah  Elizabeth,  who  married  R.  T.  Fortune  and  resides  at  Soda 
Lake ;  and  three  who  died  in  infancy.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Allen  have  seven 
grandchildren  and  are  very  proud  of  their  children,  and  most  deservedly  so. 
Governor  Allen  has  been  a  highly  honoreil  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
for  sixteen  years,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the 
Eagles. 


HON.  S.  J.  BONNIFIELD,  Jr.,  judge  of  the  fifth  judicial  district  of 
the  state  of  Nevada,  has  risen  to  a  high  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  his  prestige  at  the  bar  of  Humboldt  county  stands  in  evidence  of 
his  ability  and  likewise  serves  as  a  voucher  for  intrinsic  worth  of  character. 
He  has  l^een  a  resident  of  the  "Silver"  state  during  the  past  forty  years. 
having  arrived  in  the  territory  in  1863. 

Judge  Bonnifield  is  a  native  of  the  commonwealth  of  Iowa,  his  birth 
having  occurred  in  Jeflferson  county  on  the  12th  of  December,  1847.  ^^ 
is  of  French  descent,  his  ancestors  having  been  early  settlers  in  the  colony 
of  Virginia,  particpants  in  the  war  for  independence  and  prominent  in  the 
early  history  of  the  country.  His  father,  S.  J.  Bonnifield,  was  born  in  Ran- 
dolph county,  Virginia.  In  1853  he  made  the  journey  to  California,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  stock-raising  in  Yreka  and  Shasta  coimties,  and  he  now 
resides  in  Oakland,  that  state,  having  reached  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 
In  1 84 1  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Nancy  Ross,"  who  was  bom  in 
Rush  county,  Indiana,  in  1825.  Their  marriage  was  celebrated  in  Iowa, 
and  in  1857  the  wife  and  mother  was  summoned  into  eternal  rest,  passing 
away  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years.  They  became  the  parents  of  six  chil- 
dren, three  sons  and  three  daughters,  namely:  W.  S.,  an  attorney  in  Winne- 
mucca ;  S.  J. ;  Mary,  the  widow  of  J.  W.  McWilliams  and  a  resident  of 
Berkeley,  California;  Margaret  and  Nancy,  who  have  passed  away;  and 
W.  E.,  a  resident  of  Lovelocks,  this  state. 

S.  J.  Bonnifield  received  his  elementary  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Shasta  and  Siskiyou  counties,  California,  while  his  law  studies  were 
pursued  in  Allegheny  College,  of  Meadville,  Pennsylvania.  With  his  par- 
ents he  crossed  the  plains  to  California  in  1853,  and  ten  years  later,  in  1863, 
took  up  his  abocie  in  Unionville,  Humboldt  county,  Nevada,  engaging  m ' 
teaming  and  freighting  from  Red  Bluff  and  Marysville,  California,  to  the 
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different  mining  camps  in  Nevada,  including  Virginia  City.  He  alsa  worked 
in  the  mines  in  the  latter  city  and  in  the  different  mining  camps  of  Lander 
and  Humboldt  counties  and  at  Gold  Hill,  Storey  county.  He  received  four 
dollars  a  day  in  compensation  for  his  mining  labors,  and  while  working  in 
the  Arizona  mine  near  Unionville  he  was  elected  to  the  offices  of  county 
recorder  and  auditor,  in  which  he  served  during  the  years  of  187 1-2-3-4. 
He  was  also  employed  in  other  county  offices,  at  the  same  time  read  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1879,  after  which  he  entered  upon  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Bonnifield  was  soon  elected  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen  to  the  position  of  district  attorney,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his 
four  years'  term  of  service  returned  to  the  duties  of  his  private  practice,  in 
which  he  continued  until  elected  to  the  high  office  he  is  now^  filling,  that 
of  district  judge,  this  being  his  second  term  in  that  capacity.  In  matters 
jx)litical  the  Judge  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat,  but  took  an  active  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  silver  party.  Public-spirited  and  progressive,  he 
gives  his  political  support  to  all  enterprises  which  he  believes  calculated  to 
advance  the  public  welfare,  and  is  justly  numbered  among  the  valued  citi- 
zens of  his  adopted  county. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1879,  Judge  Bonnifield  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Annie  Peterson,  a  native  of  Denmark,  but  she  was  reared  to 
mature  years  in  the  states  of  Utah  and  Nevada.  This  union  has  been  blessed 
with  two  children,  Mary  and  Blanch,  both  native  daughters  of  the  "Silver" 
.  state.  The  wife  and  mother  was  called  from  this  life  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1897,  ^"^1  ^he  daughters  are  now  serving  as  their  father's  housekeepers.  The 
Judge  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  having  received  the  master's 
degree  at  Unionville  in  1872.  He  has  closely  studied  the  tenets  of  this 
noble  order,  and  its  principles  have  actuated  his  daily  life. 


ROBERT  JAMES  REID,  w'ho  has  l^een  carrying  on  a  fine  business  as 
blacksmith  and  carriage-maker  in  Eureka  for  over  thirty  years,  came  to 
Nevada  in  1869,  and  has  been  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  capable  citi- 
zens since  that  time.  He  derives  his  intelligent  industry  and  solidity  of 
character  and  business  ability  from  good  Scotch  ancestry,  and  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  class  of  men  who  have  done  most  for  the  industrial,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  life  of  his  state.  In  other  w-ords  he  has  been  the  opposite 
of  the  parasite  on  the  body  politic,  and  has  been  able  to  do  more  than  pull 
his  own  weight  in  life,  with  the  result  that  he  has  been  helpful  and  useful  in 
all  departments  of  life  and  to  all  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact  in  busi- 
ness or  domestic  relations. 

Mr.  Reid  was  born  in  Calais,  Maine.  May  14,  1848,  and  is  a  son  of 
James  Reid,  who  w-as  born  in  Scotland  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
when  a  young  man,  Mr.  Reid  was  educated  and  learned  his  trade  in  New 
Brunswick  and  in  Maine,  and  was  twenty-one  years  old  when  he  came  to 
the  state  of  Nevada.  He  worked  for  wages  of  five  dollars  a  day  at  White 
Pine,  and  also  had  a  shop  of  his  ow^n  for  a  year.  In  January,  1871,  he 
arrived  in  Eureka,  where  he  opened  his  own  shop,  and  in  1879  built  his 
present  shop.     His  scale  of  prices  when  he  first  came  here  was  twenty-five 
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cents  for  sharpening  i)icks.  two  dollars  for  steeling  picks,  four  dollars  for 
shoeing  a  horse.  He  made  money  and  saved  it,  and  has  never  had  to  lose 
a  day  on  account  of  sickness.  For  some  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  cattle 
business  in  White  Pine  county,  where  he  had  twenty-eight  hundred  acres 
of  land  and  kept  as  high  as  a  thousand  head  of  cattle.  He  has  since  disposed 
of  this  property  to  advantage,  and  his  principal  interests  are  now  centere^l 
in  his  trade,  in  which  he  takes  great  pride  and  is  known  everywhere  as  a 
skilled  and  thorough  mechanic. 

Mr.  Reid  has  l)een  a  life-long  Republican  except  during  the  silver  move- 
ment, when  he  devoted  all  his  influence  and  votes  to  the  cause  of  bimetalism. 
He  has  shown  deep  interest  in  educational  matters,  ?nd  for  ten  years  has 
been  a  school  trustee.  He  was  made  a  Master  Mason  in  Eureka  Lodge 
No.  i6,  F.  &  A.  M.,  in  1872,  and  has  since  received  the  Royal  Arch  degree 
in  St.  Johns  Chapter  Xo.  5,  R.  A.  M.,  and  was  made  a  Sir  Knight  Templar 
in  Eureka  Commandery  Xo.  2;  he  has  been  an  active  Masonic  worker,  and 
is  a  past  high  priest  of  his  chapter  and  holds  the*  office  of  captain  general  in 
the  commandery. 

In  1873  Mr.  Reid  married  Miss  Louisa  Barber,  a  native  of  his  own 
town  in  Maine,  and  the  following  children  have  been  born  to  them  in  Eureka : 
Nellie  A.  graduated  from  the  high  school  and  then  from  the  Xew  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Boston,  and  is  now  an  accomplishecl  teacher  of 
music;  the  son,  M.  R.,  died  in  his  eighteenth  month;  and  Robert  Albert 
Blaine  and  Stella  Louise  are  the  youngest.  The  family  have  one  of  the 
pleasantest  homes  in  Eureka,  and  they  are  all  bright  and  popular  members 
of  the  social  circles  of  the  town. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  WINNEMUCCA.  The  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Winnemucca  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  national 
bank  in  the  state  of  Nevada  up  to  X^ovembe^:.  1903.  It  was  organized  on 
October  20,  1886,  George  S.  Nixon,  now  its  president,  being  the  chief  factor 
in  the  enterprise.  It  was  started  with  fifteen  stockholders  and  a  paid-up 
capital  stock  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  was  later  increased  to  eighty- 
two  thousand,  its  present  capital,  and  it  now  has  a  surplus  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  The  First  National  does  a  general  l>anking  business,  and  has  en- 
joyed a  splendidly  successful  record  and  a  reputation  for  reliability  since  its 
organization.  Its  total  resources  are  now  $735,500.68.  Mr.  Nixon  was 
cashier  for  fifteen  years  before  his  election  to  the  presidency ;  Frank  M.  Lee 
is  the  cashier  and  one  of  the  stockholders,  and  was  chosen  to  this  position 
in  1900,  for  fifteen  years  having  been  connected  with  the  Washoe  County 
Bank  at  Reno ;  Mr.  J.  Sebbald  is  vice  president,  and  R.  C.  Moore  and  H.  F. 
Busch  are  directors.  Mr.  Nixon  is  also  president  of  the  large  commercial 
company  at  Lovelocks,  and  Mr.  Lee  is  vice  president  They  are  connected 
with  the  Lovelocks  Land  and  Development  Company,  and  have  a  large 
tract  of  rich  land  at  Lovelocks  which  is  being  farmed  to  grain  and  alfalfa. 

George  S.  Nixon  was  born  in  Newcastle,  Placer  county,  California, 
April  2,  i860,  his  parents,  J.  H.  and  May  (Estell)  Nixon,  having  crossed 
the  plains  to  California  in  1851  and  located  at  Dotens  Bar,  where  the  former 
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was  a  successful  farmer.  Mr.  Nixon  was  reared  and  educated  at  Newcastle, 
where  he  remained  till  his  twentieth  year.  He  learned  telegraphy,  and  came 
to  the  Humboldt  House  in  Humboldt  county,  Nevada,  in  the  employ  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  as  agent.  In  1883  he  went  to  Belleville,  on  the 
Carson  and  Colorado  road,  where  he  was  agent  for  a  year.  In  1884  he 
accepted  a  position  in  the  First  National  Bank  at  Reno,  which  is  now  the 
Washoe  County  Bank,  and  in  1886  came  to  Winnemucca  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  the  bank  which  has  been  described  above,  and  with  whose  suc- 
cessful conduct  he  has  been  identified  ever  since,  its  position  as  one  of  the 
leading  financial  institutions  of  the  state  being  in  no  small  measure  due  to 
his  judgment  and  executive  ability. 

Mr.  Nixon  as  a  Republican  served  in  the  Nevada  state  legislature  in 
1891.  In  1891-2  he  was  chairman  of  the  silver  party  state  central  commit- 
tee, but  at  present  holds  an  independent  attitude  toward  political  questions. 
He  is  state  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  Nevada. 
Mr.  Nixon  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  the  Elks.  January  29,  1887,  Ke  was  married  to  Miss  Kate  Imogene 
Bacon,  a  native  of  Princeton,  Illinois.  They  have  one  son,  Bertram  Estell. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nixon  have  hosts  of  friends  in  Winnemucca  and  throughout 
the  state,  and  their  pleasant  residence  in  Winnemucca  is  one  of  the  society 
centers  of  the  town. 


HON.  W.  O'H.  MARTIN.  The  name  of  Hon.  W.  O'H.  Martin  is  in- 
delibly inscribed  on  the  history  of  Nevada  because  of  his  active  connection 
with  its  early  progress  and  development:  all  who  examine  into  the  annals 
of  the  state  will  recognize  the  fact  that  his  labors  have  been  most  effective 
and  helpful  in  the  expansion  of  the  trade  interests  of  the  commonwealth, 
in  which  lies  the  basis  of  all  prosperity. 

Mr.  Martin  was  born  in  Platteville,  Wisconsin,  September  9,  1845,  ^^^ 
was  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage.  His  paternal  grandfather,  M^ris  Martin,  emi- 
grated to  the  new  world  in  1822,  settling  in  New  York  city,  where  his  son, 
M^fris  "Washington  Martin,  was  born.  The  latter  married  Miss  Margaret 
O'Hara,  a  native  of  Canandaigua,  New  York,  and  a  daughter  of  Captain 
William  O'Hara,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Dublin  University,  and  later  entered 
the  British  army,  under  George  III.  Captain  0*Hara  afterward  resigned 
his  commission  and  came  to  New  York  city  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
Martin  family  was  established  there.  He  subsequently  became  a  resident  of 
Wisconsin,  and  died  in  Platteville,  in  1847,  ^^  the  age  of  sixty-four. 

Morris  W.  Martin,  the  father  of  W.  O'H.  Martin,  removed  to  Wis- 
consin at  an  early  epoch  in  the  development  of  that  state,  and  became  a 
prominent  and  influential  citizen,  serving  for  several  terms  as  recorder  of 
his  county.  He  afterward  returned  to  New  York,  and  in  185 1  sailed  with 
his  family  for  San  Francisco,  attracted  by  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the 
business  possibilities  of  the  rapidly  developing  west.  He  continued  to  reside 
in  the  Golden  state  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Cherokee,  Butte  county, 
in  September,  1865. 

Hon.  W.  O'H.  Martin  obtained  his  early  education  in  California,  and 
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engaged  for  a  time  in  placer  mining.  In  1868  he  went  to  Empire,  Nevada, 
and  accepted  a  clerkship  in  a  general  merchandise  store,  but  after  a  few  years 
he  purchased  the  interests  of  the  firm  and  continued  in  trade  there  until 
188 1,  when  he  sold  out  and  spent  a  year  as  a  stock  broker  in  San  Francisax 
In  1883  he  l<Kated  in  Reno,  \\'ashoe  county,  Nevada,  where  he  purchasetl  a 
wholesale  and  retail  merchandise  store.  With  characteristic  energ\'  and  en- 
terprise he  built  up  a  splendid  business,  which  he  later  incorporated  as  the 
Reno  Mercantile  Company;  through  his  honorable  methods,  keen  sagacity 
and  diligence  he  established  a  firm  which  has  continued  to  prosper  to  the 
present  time,  and  is  now  one  of  the  leading  mercantile  concerns  of  the  state. 

In  1895  ^I''-  ^lartin  was  elected  president  of  the  Washoe  County  Bank, 
and  effected  its  reorganization;  the  capital  stock  was  advanced  to  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  a  little  later  it  was  advanced  to  five  hundred 
thousand,  all  of  which  was  paid  up.  During  his  presidency  the  increase  in 
the  business  of  the  bank  was  almost  phenomenal :  financial  conditions  improved 
throughcHit  the  state  during  this  period,  but  his  guidance  of  the  affairs  oi 
the  Washoe  County  Bank  strengthened  its  position  materially.  Its  prosperit) 
was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  his  personality  and  influence.  He  continued 
at  the  head  of  the  institution  till  death,  which  occurred  September  i.^. 
1901.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Martin  was  also  president  of  the  River- 
side Mill  Company  and  the  Reno  Real  Estate  and  Investment  Company,  cor- 
l)orati()ns  which  owe  their  success  in  large  measure  to  the  farsighted  judg- 
ment and  unselfish  spirit  of  their  president. 

In  his  political  affiliation  Mr.  Martin  was  a  Republican,  and  while 
living  in  Empire  represented  Ormsby  county  in  the  state  senate.  His  devotion 
to  the  public  good  sU)od  as  an  unquestioned  fact  in  his  career,  and  thougli 
his  business  interests  made  heavy  demands  upon  his  time  he  always  found 
opportunity  to  co-operate  in  measures  for  the  general  welfare.  But  he  con- 
sistently refused  to  accept  the  political  preferment  which  the  leaders  of  his 
party  urged  upon  him. 

Kindness  and  unquestioned  integrity  were  dominating  traits  of  his  cliar- 
acter.  His  life  was  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
in  which  he  advanced  to  the  Knight  Templar  degree.  He  was  a  devoted  hus- 
band and  father,  a  reliable  man  of  affairs,  a  loyal  citizen,  and  one  whose  tn»e 
nobility  of  character  awakened  for  him  honor  and  respect  wherever  he  was 
known. 

Mr.  Martin  was  married  in  1873,  and  his  widow  and  seven  children 
occupy  one  of  the  beautiful  homes  of  Reno. 


MERRILL  FLETCHER,  of  the  firm  of  Fletcher  Brothers.  liveryTiien. 
of  Eureka,  has  the  honor  of  being  cnie  of  the  compartively  few  grown  men 
who  are  native  sons  of  this  town,  where  he  was  l^orn  July  3,  1876,  and  i> 
also  the  son  of  a  man  who  held  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  pioneers  of 
the  state  and  was  eminent  in  the  commercial  and  public  life  of  town,  county 
and  state. 

Mr.  Fletcher  is  a  member  of  a  family  which  has  played  as  honorable 
and  useful  a  part  in  the  world's  afl'airs  as  has  any  other  in  history.      It> 
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antiquity  dates  l>ack  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  name,  which  must  have 
originated  in  F'rance  many  centuries  ago,  under  the  form  of  "de  la  Flechier/' 
signified  an  arrow-maker  or  one  who  featliers  arrows.  The  family  is  known 
to  have  had  its  seat  in  England  as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
contained  members  of  the  nobilitv  and  was  honored  with  a  coat  of  arms. 
The  history  of  the  American  branch  of  the  family  l}egins  with  Robert 
Fletcher,  wdio  was  born  in  England  in  1592  and  emigrated  to  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  in  1630,  making  settlement  in  Concord.  His  posterity  now 
numbers  over  ten  thousand,  and  m?iny  of  them  have  held  high  positions  of 
honor  and  trust,  have  l3een  noted  for  their  fidelity  to  duty  and  their  patriot- 
ism, and  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts  and  of  other  colonies  contains 
many  of  their  names  as  high  in  official  positions.  Tlie  American  descend- 
ants of  Robert  Fletcher  have  published  an  interesting  and  valuable  genealogi- 
cal record  of  the  family. 

One  branch  of  the  Fletchers  existed  in  Switzerland  for  some  genera- 
tions, where  they  were  as  noted  as  the  Swiss  themselves  for  piety  and  pa- 
triotism. The  great  Methodist  divine  John  Fletcher  was  a  native  of  that 
little  republic,  and  his  name  was  Jeande  la  Flechier,  which  in  England 
became  simple  John  Fletcher.  In  the  records  of  the  family  in  America  it  is 
learned  that  two  Fletcher  brothers  lost  their  lives  in  the  colonists'  wars  with 
the  Indians;  a  large  number  of  Fletchers  were  enrolled  in  tlie  colonial  militia 
and  fought  at  Concord  and  Lexington  and  at  Bunker  Hill :  Paul  Fletcher 
died  at  Valley  Forge,  and  Henry  was  killed  at  White  Plains:  two  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  of  the  name  fought  for  the  Union  cause  in  the  Civil  war. 
Three  Fletchers  were  governors  of  states,  ten  were  members  of  Congress, 
and  the  name  is  also  represented  in  high  positions  on  the  bench.  Of  the 
daughters,  Annie  Fletcher  Ijecame  the  wife  of  Daniel  Emerson,  and  Grace 
Fletcher  the  wife  of  Daniel  Webster. 

Samuel  Fletcher,  the  great-grandfather  of  Merrill  Fletcher,  was  lx)rn 
in  Chesterford,  Vermont,  about  the  year  1750,  and  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolution,  so  that  by  this  record  his  descendants  can  have  meml)ership  in 
the  patriotic  order  of  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Arad  Fletcher,  the  grandfather  of  Merrill  Fletcher,  was  born  in  Waterford, 
Vermont,  September  27,  1799,  and  his  son,  Granville  A.  Metcher,  the 
Nevada  pioneer  mentioned  above,  was  born  in  P>arnston,  Province  of  Quel)ec, 
April  18,  1840.  He  came  to  California  by  way  (;f  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
in  1859,  and  in  the  following  year  arrived  in  what  afterward  became  the  " 
state  of  Nevada.  He  was  engaged  in  various  mining  and  milling  enter- 
prises, and  built  the  Norton  mill  in  Mountain  City.  He  was  in  business  in 
Elko  for  some  time,  and  from  there  came  to  Eureka  in  1870,  where  he  al 
first  had  a  hay  and  grain  business  l)elow  the  depot.  In  1889  he  bought  the 
property  on  which  his  sons  have  built  the  livery  l)arn,  and  he  himself  was 
engaged  in  the  livery  business  from  1880  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  24th  c^f  October.  1899.  He  was  a  Republican  in  ix)litics, 
but  supported  the  cause  of  silver.  His  county  elected  him  county  commis- 
sioner, and  in  1890  sent  him  to. the  state  legislature.  In  every  position  of  , 
life  to  which  he  was  called  he  acquitted  himself  honorably"  and  creditably. 
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and  the  record  which  he  left  behind  is  one  of  capable  service  to  his  family 
and  town,  county  and  state. 

In  1874  Granville  Fletcher  was  married  to  Miss  Permelia  McCowen.  a 
native  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  His  wife  and  two  sons  survive  him,  and  make 
their  home  in  one  of  the  nice  residences  of  Eureka.  Granville  A.,  jr.,  and 
Merrill  built  their  present  livery  l)arn  in  1900,  and  liave  been  successfully 
carrying  on  the  business  which  their  honored  father  established,  llieirs 
is  the  leading  establishment  of  the  kind  in  town,  and  they  have  a  large 
patronage  and  are  esteemed  in  business  and  in  social  circles.  Merrill  is 
Master  Workman  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 


W.  J.  HOOPER,  the  assessor  of  Eureka  county  and  one  of  the  be^t 
known  and  most  capable  mining  men  in  this  part  of  the  country,  has  been 
a  resident  of  Nevada  since  childhood,  and  in  the  subsequent  twenty-seven 
years  has  made  himself  a  prosperous  place  as  a  man  of  affairs.  There  are 
few  men  who  understand  mining  conditions  and  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  state  l3etter  than  he,  and  he  is  likewise  popular  and  esteemed  in  political 
circles  and  has  received  one  of  the  important  county  offices  at  the  hands  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Hooper  was  born  in  England,  April  2,  1864,  a  son  of  T.  J.  and 
Ellen  (May)  Hooper,  who  were  both  born  in  England  and  a  year  after  the 
birth  of  their  son  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  The  former  died  in 
Ruby  Hill,  Nevada,  in  1884,  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  but  his  wife  is  still 
residing  at  Ruby  Hill.  Mr.  Hooper  was  but  a  baby  when  he  was  brought  to 
the  new  world,  and  his  early  training  was  received  in  Virginia  City  and 
Gold  Hill,  Nevada.  He  l3egan  working*  in  the  mines  when  a  boy,  and  was 
employed  in  the  Eureka  Consolidated,  the  Richmond  and  in  all  of  the  large 
mines  of  the  district  at  that  early  day.  Mining  enterprises  have  l)een  the 
principal  object  of  his  endeavors  all  his  life,  and  he  knows  the  business  from 
the  ground  up,  both  technically  and  practically.  He  is  now  superintendent 
of  the  Jackson  mine  on  Ruby  Hill,  which  has  produced  over  a  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  gold,  silver  and  lead,  and  is  also  superintendent  of  the  Ham- 
burg mine  four  miles  south  of  Eureka.  Mr.  Hooper  is  satisfied  that  all 
this  part  of  Eureka  county  lies  in  a  wonderfully  rich  mineral  belt,  and  it  i> 
only  a  question  of  proper  management  and  capital  to  produce  much  larger 
amounts  of  bullion  than  have  yet  been  brought  to  light.  He  has  the  reputa- 
tion in  this  part  of  the  country  of  a  practical  miner,  and  his  judgment  i? 
correspondingly  respected  and  much  sought. 

Mr.  Hooper  was  an  ardent  Republican  up  to  the  time  that  party  was 
split  on  the  silvei"  issue,  and  he  then  became  active  in  the  silver  movement 
and  was  a  prominent  factor  in  the  organization  of  the  silver  party  and  is  still 
loyal  to  its  principles.  In  1900  he  was  elected  assessor  of  Eureka  county, 
having  served  as  deputy  assessor  for  several  years  previously,  and  he  has 
given  eminent  satisfaction  in  this  office.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  of  the  Rel^ekahs.  and  is  a  member  of  the  grand 
lodge  of  the  state;  he  also  affiliates  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
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men.  Mr.  Hooper  was  married  on  February  21,  1889,  to  Miss  Estella  E. 
Manuel,  and  three  children  have  come  to  brighten  their  home  in  Eurek*; 
county:   Richard  W.,  Elsie  May  and  Judson  V. 


HON.  WALTER  J.  TONKIN,  a  leading  merchant  and  business  man 
of  Eureka,  first  came  to  Nevada  in  1875,  '^^^  has  been  engaged  in  various 
lines  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity  ever  since.  Merchandising  has 
been  the  occupation  in  which  he  has  made  his  principal  success,  but  he  has 
also  mined  and  been  interested  in  stock-raising.  Besides  his  respected  posi- 
tion in  business  circles,  he  stands  as  high  in  Masonic  honors  as  any  other 
man  in  the  state,  and  is  foremost  in  the  beneficent  work  of  this  ancient  order. 

Mr.  Tonkin  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  January  29,  1854,  and 
was  educated  in  that  country.  He  was  twenty-one  years  old  when  he  came 
to  the  United  States,  in  1875,  ^^^  his  first  destination  was  Virginia  City, 
Nevada,  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  height  of  its  prosperous  development. 
He  had  learned  merchandising  in  his  native  country,  but  on  his  arrival  here 
he  got  a  place  in  the  mines  at  four  dollars  a  day.  He  was  already  some- 
what familiar  with  mining  operations,  for  he  had  come  from  the  mining 
center  of  England,  and  he  was  on  sure  ground  when  he  came  to  the  mining 
regions  of  the  west..  From  Virginia  City  he  went  to  Bodie,  California,  and 
was  appointed  night  foreman  of  the  Noonday  mine,  having  full  charge  of 
it  during  the  night.  Mr.  Tonkin  came  to  Eureka  on  September  18,  1880, 
and  opened  a  stock  of  liquors,  w'hich  business  he  carried  on  successfully  for 
ten  years.  He  then  sold  out  and  opened  a  dry  goods  and  clothing  store 
on  March  4,  1891.  He  has  a  large  trade  in  this  line  of  merchandising,  and 
has  been  applying  all  his  energy  to  building  up  the  business,  with  gratifying 
resCilts.  In  1887  he  began  stock-raising  in  Eureka  county  wMth  his  brother, 
John  G.  Tonkin,  as  partner.  They  had  a  ranch  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  on  which  they  kq:)t  as  high  as  six  hundred  cattle,  but  he  has  since  sold 
these  interests  in  order  to  devote  himself  unreservedly  to  his  principal  work. 

Mr.  Tonkin  has  the  honor  of  having  been  made  a  Master  Mason  in 
One  and  All  Lodge,  No.  330,  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Bodmin,  England,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  Royal  Arch  degrees  in  Bodmin  Chapter,  and  was  made  a  Sir  Knight 
Templar  in  Eureka  Commandery  No.  2.  He  has  also  received  all  the  Scot- 
tish Rite  degrees  including  the  thirty-second.  He  affiliates  with  all  the 
lodges  in  Eureka,  is  a  member  of  the  Reno  Consistory,  and  his  standing  as 
a  Mason  in  Nevada  is  equal  to  the  best.  Mr.  Tonkin  has  been  a  consistent 
adherent  of  the  Republican  principles  since  coming  to  this  country,  but  gave 
his  vote  and  influence  to  the  cause  of  silver. 

On  December  16,  1889,  he  married  Miss  Rebecca  Crombie.  Her 
father,  John  C.  Crombie,  was  lx)rn  at  New  Boston,  New  Hampshire,  Janu- 
ary 10,  1834,  and  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Lee.  He  came  to  Nevada  in 
1864,  and  has  been  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  state's  mining  men. 
He  is  still  owner  of  valuable  gold  and  copper  mining  property,  and  has 
done  much  for  the  development  and  prosperity  of  his  state.  His  pioneer 
wife  also  survives.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tonkin  have  two  children,  both  born  in 
Eureka,   Walter  Crombie  and   Celia   Ailene.     They  have  one   of  the  nice 
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homes  of  Eureka,  cheerful  and  bright  in  all  its  comforts  and  surroundings, 
and  he  also  owns  his  store  building.  The>'  are  Episcopalians  in  religious 
faith,  and  are  popular  members  of  the  society  of  the  county  seat  of  Eureka 
county. 

LEWIS  LEE  BRADLEY,  one  of  the  well  known  and  highly  respected 
business  men  of  the  community,  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bradley  &  Dunn, 
owners  of  the  Q)mmercial  Hotel,  the  leading  hotel  in  Elko.  He  is  also 
extensively  engaged  in  the  stock  business  in  this  county,  and  is  numbered 
among  the  leading  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  his  adopted  county.  He 
is  a  native  son  of  California,  his  birth  occurring  in  Stockton  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1866.  He  is  a  grandson  of  ex-Governor  L.  R.  Bradley,  of 
Nevada,  and  a  son  of  John  R.  Bradley,  who  married  Miss  Betty  Hitt.  The 
family  were  Virginians. 

Lewis  Lee  Bradley  attended  the  public  schools  during  the  period  of  his 
boyhood  and  youth,  and  later  became  a  student  in  the  Pacific  Business  Col- 
lege in  San  Francisco.  After  completing  his  education  he  emjbarked  in  the 
cattle  business  at  Deeth,  Nevada,  in  company  with  his  brother,  J.  D.  Bradley, 
and  his  brother-in-law,  J.  H.  Clemins.  This  company  was  organized  in 
1900,  but  all  had  previously  been  engaged  in  the  cattle  business,  and  the 
company  at  one  time  owned  between  seven  and  twenty  thousand  head  of 
cattle.  During  the  hard  w^inter  of  1899-1900,  however,  the  firm  suffered 
heavy  financial  losses,  losing  eighty  per  cent  of  the  cattle,  and  Mr.  Bradley 
and  his  father  were  in  very  straightened  circumstances  at  one  time.  But 
they  have  since  been  eminently  successful  in  the  stock  business,  and  are 
now  breeding  the  Hereford  and  Durham  cattle.  In  company  with  Mr. 
Dunn,  Mr.  Bradley  purchased  the  Commercial  Hotel,  and  they  are  now 
doubling  its  size.  It  is  built  of  brick,  being  one  hundred  by  one  hundred 
feet  in  dimensions,  contains  sixty-five  sleeping  rooms,  a  large  dining  room, 
office  and  all  modern  conveniences,  and  is  considered  the  leading  hotel  of 
Elko.  In  his  fraternal  relations  Mr.  Bradley  is  a  meml^er  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen  and  the  Masonic  fraternity,  having  been  made  a 
Mason  in  Elko  Lodge  No.  15,  F.  &  A.  M.,  in  1900.  Although  not  a  seeker 
after  political  preferment,  he  gives  a  stalw'art  support  to  the  Democratic 
party,  and  is  an  active  worker  in  the  ranks  of  his  party. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1891,  Mr.  Bradley  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Mary  H.  Armstrong,  who  was  born  in  Star  valley,  Elko  county, 
and  is  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  Armstrong,  also  of  this  county.  They  have 
two  daughters,  Beulah  and  Alice  May.  The  family  reside  in  a  commodious 
brick  residence  in  Elko,  and  they  enjoy  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. 

HON.  S.  J.  HODGKINSON.  There  is  no  druggist  of  Reno  who  has 
longer  been  a  resident  of  the  city  than  has  Hon.  S.  J.  Hodgkinson,  and  he 
is  likewise  numbered  among  the  pioneers  of  Nevada,  having  settled  here  in 
territorial  days.  Widely  known  and  respected  throughout  the  state,  his 
record  will  prove  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  it  is  therefore  with 
pleasure  that  we  present  this  record.     A  native  of  Missouri,  he  was  l)orn 
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in  1852,  and  is  of  English  ancestry.  His  parents,  S.  H.  and  Mary  Ann 
(Jackson)  Hodgkinson,  were  both  natives  of  England. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic  to  the  United  States,  his  father  resided  in  Mis- 
souri for  some  time.  In  the  fifties  he,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  three  daugh- 
ters and  son  crossed  the  plains  to  California.  He  worked  on  a  ranch  in  Santa 
Clara  county,  and  in  i860  came  to  the  territory  of  Nevada,  settling  on  a 
ranch  on  the  east  fork  of  the  Carson  river  near  Carson  City.  There  he 
cultivated  and  improved  a  farm,  and,  selling  that  proi^erty,  purchased  a 
home  in  Carson  City  and  was  engaged  in  teaming  there.  For  some  time 
he  held  the  office  of  constable,  and  he  was  captain  of  the  guards  at  the  state 
penitentiary  under  P.  C.  Hyman.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  earnest  Chris- 
tian people,  his  meml)ership  being  with  the  Methodist  church,  while  she  l:)e- 
longed  to  the  E])iscopal  church.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  as  a 
citizen  was  known  for  his  loyalty  to  all  that  he  believed  would  prove  of  gen- 
eral benefit.  He  died  in  1891,  and  his  good  wife,  still  surviving  him  at  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  is  now  living  in  San  I'Vancisco. 

S.  J.  Hodgkinson  was  in  his  ninth  year  when  he  arrived  in  Nevada. 
He  was  educated  in  a  private  seminary  in  Carson  City,  and  when  thirteen 
years  of  age  entered  the  drug  stt^re  of  O.  P.  Willis  as  a  clerk.  For  eight 
years  he  remained  w*ith  that  gentleman,  accjuiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  business  and  serving  his  employer  so  faithfully  that  he  won  his  un- 
qualified confidence  and  regard.  He  was  at  first  ])aid  twenty  dollars  per 
month,  and  his  wages  w-ere  advanced  from  time  to  time  as  he  became  more 
capable  and  acquired  a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  business. 
On  leaving  the  service  of  Mr.  Willis  he  accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  store  »of 
John  G.  Fox,  a  dealer  in  general  merchandise,  jewelry  and  notions.  Later 
he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  marking  clothes  in  a  laundrj',  and  for  two  years 
was  inside  guard  at  the  penitentiary  under  (General  Eatterman.  It  was  on 
the  22d  of  September.  1882,  that  Mr.  Hodgkinson  arrived  in  Reno,  where 
he  secured  a  position  in  the  drug  store  of  John  Myers.  A  little  later  he 
Ix^rrowed  the  four  thousand  dollars  with  which  he  purchased  the  business 
of  his  employer,  and  from  that  time  until  the  present  his  patronage  has  steadily 
grown.  Soon  he  had  discharged  all  of  his  indebtedness,  and  he  now  owns  a 
store  building  as  well  as  his  stock  and  is  enjoying  a  most  extensive  patronage. 
For  more  than  twenty-one  years  he  has  engaged  in  business  in  Reno,  and 
his  reputable  business  methods,  his  enterprise  and  probity  have  won  for  him 
the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  entire  public. 

In  1890  Mr.  Hodgkinson  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Eugene  E. 
Wall,  a  native  of  Rensselaer  Falls,  New  York,  and  a  graduate  of  St.  Law- 
rence University.  Three  sons  graced  this  marriage,  all  lK)rn  in  Reno: 
Lawrence  J.,  Francis  and  Samuel  J.  Mrs.  Hodgkinson  is  a  valued  meml^er 
of  the  Episcopal  church  and  is  an  estimable  lady,  presiding  with  gracious 
hospitality  over  their  pleasant  home.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  is  a  meml^er  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
fraternity,  and  in  the  latter  is  past  grand  chancellor.  His  political  allegiance 
is  given  to  the  Republican  party,  and  he  has  been  chief  of  the  Reno  fire  de- 
partment for  twelve  yetirs.  He  was  elected  and  served  for  two  terms  in  the 
Nevada  state  assembly,  and  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Bradley  with 
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the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  He  has  also  heen  a  captain  of  Company  C 
of  the  National  Guards  of  Nevada.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  first 
board  of  pharmacists  of  the  state.  He  has  been  active  in  public  life  as  a 
representative  of  commercial  and  political  interests,  and  the  salient  features 
of  his  character  have  been  allegiance  to  duty,  strong  purpose  and  unfaltering 
energy  in  carrying  forward  any  task  or  trust  reposed  in  him. 


J.  W.  GUTHRIE,  the  efficient  countv  assessor  of  Humboldt  countv. 
Nevada,  was  born  in  Ohio  on  the  15th  of  March,  1858.  His  father,  John 
Baker  Guthrie,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  but  was  married  in  Ohio,  the 
lady  of  his  choice  being  Miss  Harriet  Watt,  a  native  of  that  commonwealth. 
With  his  wife  and  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  John  Baker 
Guthrie  crossed  the  plains  to  California,  being  six  months  on  the  joume>'. 
and  they  were  fortunate  in  escaping  disease  and  from  the  Indians.  On 
their  arrival  in  the  Golden  state  the  family  located  at  Texas  Springs,  Shasta 
county,  where  Mr.  Guthrie  engaged  in  teaming  from  Sacramento  to  Union- 
ville,  Nevada,  and  in  1862  the  family  located  at  the  latter  place,  the  father 
continuing  his  teaming  operations,  hauling  goods  from  Sacramento  to 
Unionville,  wood  to  the  mills  and  salt  from  the  Humboldt  salt  marsh  to 
Silver  City,  Idaho.  He  owned  the  old  Humboldt  salt  marsh,  and  oxen  were 
used  in  his  hauling.  In  those  early  days  many  thus  engaged  were  killed  by 
the  Indians,  but  Mr.  Guthrie  fortunately  escaped.  He  owned  nine  ox-teams 
(nine  yoke  to  the  team)  and  each  teamster  was  furnished  W'ith  a  Henri 
rifle,  and  thus  the  redskins  were  afraid  to  attack  the  party.  Later  in  life 
he  purchased  a  ranch  twelve  miles  southwest  of  Winnemucca,  the  tract  con- 
sisting of  four  hundred  acres,  and  there  he  planted  one  of  the  finest  fruit 
orchards  in  the  state.  He  was  called  to  his  final  rest  in  1890,  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-four  years,  and  his  widow,  who  bravely  shared  with 
her  husband  in  all  the  trials  and  hardships  of  a  pioneer  life,  still  resides  on 
the  old  home  ranch,  being  now*  in  her  seventy-second  year,  and  her  many 
noble  characteristics  have  won  for  her  many  friends.  Of  the  four  children 
who  crossed  the  plains  with  this  worthy  couple  in  1859,  the  second  daughter, 
Minerva  Jane,  is  now  deceased;  Florence  L.,  the  oldest  daughter,  married 
C.  S.  Varian,  a  prominent  attorney,  and  resides  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 
S.  R.  Guthrie  resides  in  Winnemucca.  The  following  children  were  bom 
to  them  in  their  western  homes :  Sarah  Melissa,  now  Mrs.  Charles  McDeid. 
and  a  resident  of  Winnemucca;  Carrie,  the  wife  of  G.  M.  Rose,  a  printer, 
also  of  that  city ;  John  Frank,  a  resident  of  Pleasant  valley ;  Hattie  A.,  the 
wMfe  of  W.  A.  Brown,  a  druggist  in  Winnemucca;  James  Albert  and  Charles, 
deceased;  and  Arthur  W.,  who  makes  his  home  on  the  ranch  with  his  mother. 

J.  W.  Guthrie  was  but  one  year  old  when  he  was  taken  by  his  parents 
across  the  plains  to  California,  and  in  Unionville,  Nevada,  he  was  reared  to 
mature  years  and  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools.  Since  attain- 
ing his  majority  he  has  devoted  his  attention  to  ranching  and  the  stock 
business,  and  is  now  interested  in  a  sulphur  mine  near  the  Humboldt  House. 
in  which  locality  the  first  sulphur  in  the  st^ite  was  found  and  where  large 
quantities  are  now  being  produced.     In  political  matters  Mr.  Guthrie  allied 
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his  interests  with  the  Republican  party,  but  has  supported  the  movement  in 
favor  of  silver  when  he  believed  it  a  benefit  to  the  community  to  do  so.  In 
1890  he  was  elected  to  the  responsible  office  of  assessor  of  the  county  of 
Humboldt,  to  which  he  has  since  been  re-elected  for  three  four-year  terms, 
and  is  now  serving  in  a  two-year  term.  When  he  first  became  a  candidate 
for  the  position  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  a  strongly  Democratic  com- 
munity, he  received  only  a  small  majority,  but  at  each  succeeding  election 
he  has  polled  a  handsome  majority.  He  is  thoroughly  posted  as  to  prop- 
erty valuation  in  the  county,  and  is  considered  by  his  fellow-citizens  as  the 
right  man  for  the  place. 

In  1879  Mr.  Guthrie  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  May  Viola  George, 
a  native  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  they  have  six  children:  Vera  Ethlyn, 
Malvina  Grace,  Edna  Elizabeth,  John  Ira,  Charles  William  and  Florence 
May.  The  family  reside  in  a  pleasant  residence  in  Winnemucca,  and  are 
among  the  highly  esteemed  residents  of  the  city.  Mr.  Guthrie  is  a  past 
master  in  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 


WILLIAM  COPPERSMITH.  The  enterprise  and  efforts  of  William 
Coppersmith  have  contributed  materially  to  the  improvement  of  Reno,  for 
he  has  erected  a  number  of  residences  here  and  their  attractive  stjfle  has 
added  to  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  growth  of  the  city.  In  various  ways  he 
has  been  associated  with  the  development  of  the  great  west,  and  the  spirit 
of  progress  which  has  so  long  been  dominant  here  is  exemplified  in  his  life 
record. 

Mr.  Coppersmith  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1843.  His  father  died  in  that  country,  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Francisca 
Coppersmith,  afterw^ard  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  bringing  her  two 
children,  while  two  of  the  family  had  preceded  them  to  the  new  world. 
Subsequently  the  mother  returned  to  Germany  and  spent  her  remaining  days 
in  her  native  country,  dying  at  the  advanced  age  of  eight-seven  years. 

Mr.  Coppersmith  was  a  youth  of  eleven  years  when  he  arrived  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  family  home  was  established  in  Quincy,  Illinois, 
where,  in  the  public  schools,  he  continued  his  education,  which  had  been 
beg^n  in  the  fatherland.  Almost  from  the  time  he  arrived  in  America, 
however,  he  has  been  dependent  upon  his  own  resources  for  a  living,  and 
is  deserving  of  great  credit  for  what  he  has  accomplished  in  the  business 
world.  In  i860  he  crossed  the  plains  with  oxen,  desiring  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  great  west,  which  was  just  being  opened 
up  to  the  civilization  and  enterprise  of  the  east.  He  first  settled  on  Blue 
river,  and  there  engaged  in  placer  mining,  but  in  that  venture  met  with 
poor  success.  In  1862,  attracted  by  the  mining  excitement  in  Montana, 
he  made  his  way  to  Grasshopper  Gulch,  where  he  carried  on  mining,  having 
a  rich. claim  and  being  one  of  the  first  to  meet  success  in  his  undertakings 
there.  His  brother  Louie  was  killed  there  by  the  caving  in  of  a  mine. 
After  making  a  stake  at  Grasshopper  Gulch,  Mr.  Coppersmith  went  to  San 
Francisco,  where  he  engaged  in  dealing  in  sheep.  He  also  made  a  trip 
to  Los  Angeles,  where  he  purchased  two  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  horses. 
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whi'.rli  he  drove  to  Reno.  After  selling  a  part  of  them  here,  he  drove  the 
remainder  to  Winnemucca,  where  he  completed  his  sale.  On  the  expiratitia 
of  that  period  he  returneil  to  Inyo  county,  California,  where  he  purchaser! 
cattle  which  he  took  to  Lassen  county,  California,  and  there  he  secured  a 
ranch  of  eight  hundred  and  fourteen  acres,  on  which  he  built  a  residence  and 
made  g(X)(l  improvements,  later  selling  the  property  at  a  good  advance,  sri 
that  he  realizeil  a  very  desirable  financial  return  on  the  investment. 

Mr.  Coppersmith  then  came  to  Reno.  This  was  in  the  year  1897,  ^"^* 
having  faith  in  the  development  and  progress  of  the  city,  he  investeil  in 
lots  and  began  building  residences  for  renting.  In  this  enterprise  he  has 
since  continued,  and  has  now  erected  a  number  of  fine  residences  which  adil 
to  the  material  growth  and  improvement  of  the  city  and  make  his  lalxjrs  of 
much  value  to  Reno  as  well  as  a  source  of  good  income  to  himself.  Although 
he  is  not  a  carpenter  and  therefore  takes  no  part  in  the  construction  of  the 
houses,  he  superintends  the  building  and  has  lx)th  practical  and  excellent 
ideas  concerning  the  building  of  attractive  and  commodious  homes.  Mr. 
Coppersmith  is  likewise  a  stockholder  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Co-operative  General  Mercantile  Store  of  Reno.  His  present  enviable  posi- 
tion in  financial  and  business  circles  is  in  markeil  contrast  to  his  condition 
when  as  a  bov  he  started  out  to  make  his  own  wav  in  the  world. 

In  1869  Mr.  Coppersmith  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Paulina  Peck, 
a  native  of  Germany,  and  they  now  have  two  children :  Willie,  the  present 
manager  of  the  Co-operative  store;  and  Fannie,  the  wife  of  C.  A.  Scott,  a 
resident  of  Long  Valley,  California.  In  his  political  affiliations  Mr.  Copper- 
smith is  a  Republican  and  served  as  postmaster  under  the  administration 
of  President  McKinley,  before  leaving  California.  He  is  a  business  man  of 
the  highest  integrity  and  ability,  and  Reno  has  profited  by  his  lalxxrs  here, 
for  he  belongs  to  that  class  of  enterprising,  progressive  citizens  who  while 
promoting  their  individual  success  also  enhance  the  general  w-elfare. 


GEORGE  W.  AL\PES.  History  is  no  longer  a  record  of  wars  and  con- 
quests nor  the  account  of  the  subjugation  of  one  nation  by  another,  but  is 
formed  of  business  annals  and  is  a  representative  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  commercial,  agricultural  and  mining  circles.  The  men  who  are 
therefore  prominent  in  town,  county  or  state  are  they  who  are  managing  the 
important  business  affairs  which  largely  aflFect  the  interests  of  state.  In 
such  connection  George  W.  Mapes  is  well  known,  being  the  president  of  the 
Washoe  County  Bank.  He  came  to  Nevada  in  1863,  and  through  his  own  un- 
aided eflforts  in  the  stock  business  has  risen  to  a  position  prominent  among  the 
wealthy  men  of  the  state. 

A  native  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mapes  w^as  born  in  Hartland,  Niagara 
county,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1833.  His  parents  were  likew^ise  natives  of 
the  Empire  state,  but  in  1847  h^^  father,  Ira  Mapes,  removed  with  his 
family  to  Michigan,  settling  on  a  farm  in  Eaton  county,  near  the  town  of 
Bellevue.  There  he  cultivated  and  improved  a  good  tract  of  land,  making  a 
valuable  farm  property.  Industrious  and  honorable  in  all  his  business  deal- 
ings, he  met  with  good  success  and  acquired  a  comfortable  competence  for 
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!''»vi'  to  Kciio.      After  sellinii  a  ])«'.rt  of  thcni  here,   lie  « 

A  '  'iicniiicca,  where  he  cmripletetl  hi.^  '^iile.     On  the  ^-^     .  • 
.1  i;t'  returned  to  Inyo  county.  California,  where  he   :.••■ 
V     i :.  i.i-  lonk  to  La>sen  county,  CaUfornia»  and   there   he  m^'., 
»'.•!  '  iiMMilretl  and  fourteen  acres,  on  which  'ne  Iniilt  a  r<\^:.  «.    .• 
'  ••    I   iii-i'Tt '\ements.  I'Uer  ^elhng  tlie  jiropcrly  at   a   <;tio<l   aj.    ■ 
I     I'td  a  \cry  de>iral:le  financial  return  on  the  investment, 
v-      »  •■!  -.v'^ni.ih  ilien  came  to  Reno,     This  was  in  tlie  ve:ir   iS-.-    . 
.'i.   i:i   tin-  de\elo])nient   and   pros^ress  of   the  cily,    he   in\t   *- 
I     I   ''...In   iM.iljhn^  residences  for  renting.      In  this  eiiterpr-^    •• 
;  I'l-  1,  .(ini  lias  now"  erected  a  imniher  of  tine  residences   x-  i"c' 
!!.'•:  .li  '^r.'Ulh  and  improvement  (>f  the  cky  a-nl  make  1n>  ia.-  ' 
i  t..  ^t  t'. .  as  well  as  a  source  of  i»<)()d  inc(jme  to  him-^elf.     Xi^'- • 
;  .    'I't.nifr  and  therefore  takes  no  part  in  the  construct i«  :n  .  ' 
-;    K  iiincn<ls   the  huildinj^  and   has  hoth  practical    and    e\«''/i 
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«  ■•  .«.-!..;•'•    t-    'kvAvisc    a    .stockholder    and    one    of    the    diiector-    "i    ' 
•    .    :•   •'     «'  *«'^e:d   Mercantile  Store  of  Reno.      His  present  en\  \ih'e  • 
t    »i-   .     •    '       !'    and  hiisiness  circles  is  in  marke<l  contrast   to   hi>  c»'Im'." 
'  i -.    •-,.'>•.    ;h»  >t.irted  out  to  make  his  own  way  iu  the  world. 

Ni   ■ '■'    •  .*!i    l.'tj])])crsmith  was  united  in  marria,£>e  to  Miss  Tauhna   !''. 
:,  •...•.  .    -.:'  «  ..Tii'.-i'x .  and  they  now  have  two  children:    Willie.  th<-  pic- 
I  '  i:  .:•  1'      T  :';c.  t  ,)  M|)er.'ti\e  ^t<»re:  and  l^annie,  the  wife  of  C.   A.   Sc  " 
^i      -r   ,•    .»   I  .  t,j  \  .i!!cv.  CalihM'nia.      in  his  j)olitical  atlhliations  Mr.  i    j. 
-,   •••   i<    •    I\« !' i''hi  ;:n  and   served  as  postmaster  under   the   atlnuiii^tr  >: 

!'  •    '  \r•.^[   \m  KmUy,  hefore  leavini^  California.      lie  is  a  l)iisi!!es>  r^^  . 
f.i    *".:' 1"-!   ;.'i.;^'M\    and  ability,  and   Reno  has  proiiied  by  his  lal»or<   '.^ 
;.  I    'm-  hv'«.:..'-  i«)  that  class  of  enterprisin,q\  pro<;^ressive  citizen^   wh.»   ., ' 
p     I.,  '-"l:  ti" -r  mdividual  success  also  enhance  the  j^*eneral  welfare 


*  li  njM  d'  W.  M  AIM'.S.     IIist(iry  is  no  longer  a  recc^rd  of  wars  ami  »' 
«j'iest>  nor  t'.t'  account  oi   the  subjugation  of  one  nation  by  another,  i-i* 
fornuNl   of   businc-^-   annals   and    is   a   representative  c^f   what   has   lH.*e': 
compli<hed  in  commercial,  agricultural  and  mining  circles.     The  men  wi>*  .: 
therefore  luo'ipncnt  in  town,  countv  or  state  are  thev  who  are  manatnr:^  * 
impt'i  la-it   business   al'tairs   which    largely   atTect   the   interests   <»f    stule. 
such  coiMiection  t"«e«»r'^c  \V.  Majies  is  well  known,  being  the  president    •''  * 
Washoe  C'ountx  liank.     He  came  to  Nevada  in  1863,  and  through  his  t^w^: 
aided  etVorts  in  the  st<vk  business  has  risen  to  a  position  prominent  ain«»n;:  ' 
wealthy  men  of  tiie  state. 

;\  native  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mapes  was  l)orn  in  Ilartland,  Nia,. 
county,  on  the  21st  of  March.  1833.  His  parents  were  likewise  nato*- 
the  Emj>ire  state,  but  in  1847  his  father,  Ira  Ma|>es,  removed  wit: 
family  to  Michigan,  settling  on  a  farm  in  Eaton  county,  near  the  \<.\\\ 
Hellcvue.  There  he  cultivated  and  im]}roved  a  gi")od  tract  of  land.  nrrl.  • 
valuable  farm  proi)erty".  Industrious  and  honorable  in  all  his  buslne<-  < 
ings,  he  met  with  good  sticcess  and  acquired  a  comfortable  comjHrte:]'-^ 
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old  age.  He  departed  this  life  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  while 
his  wife  attained  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  They  were  the  parents  of 
six  sons  and  one  daughter. 

George  W.  Mapes,  who  is  the  only  representative  of  the  family  in 
Nevada,  was  a  youth  of  fourteen  years  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  his 
parents  to  Michigan.  The  family  home  was  in  a  district  which  was  then 
largely  wild  and  unimproved,  and  pioneer  conditions  existed  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  He  worked  upon  the  home  farm  during  the  summer  months 
and  attended  school  through  the  winter  seasons,  completing  his  education 
in  the  Congregational  College  in  Olivet,  Michigan.  The  g^eat  west,  with 
its  broad  opportunities,  then  attracted  him,  and  in  1854  he  proceeded  by 
steamer  to  California.  He  was  engaged  in  placer  mining  in  Sierra  and 
Nevada  counties  for  four  years,  but  met  with  only  moc^erate  success  in  that 
work.  In  1858  he  engaged  in  the  stock  business  in  Sonoma  county,  Cali- 
fornia, and  since  that  time  has  been  actively  connected  with  that  depart- 
ment of  business  activity.  He  prefers  high-grade  Durham  cattle,  and  is 
now  engaged  in  raising  stock  of  that  kind.  His  success  has  been  such  that 
he  is  now  proprietor  of  large  stock  ranches  in  California,  in  Oregon  and 
Nevada,  having  many  thousand  acres  of  land.  He  removed  to  Plumas 
county,  California,  in  1863,  and  resided  in  the  Sierra  valley  for  seventeen 
years,  during  which  time  he  did  business  in  Virginia  City  and  later  in  Reno, 
furnishing  the  towns  with  beef  cattle.  During  the  forty-four  years  of  his  con* 
nection  with  stock-raising  interests  he  has  placed  upon  the  marked  many 
thousands  of  cattle,  his  sales  reaching  a  large  annual  figure,  and  to-day  he 
is  justly  numbered  among  the  leading  representatives  of  the  business  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  He  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  stock,  and  in 
all  his  work  is  particularly  capable  and  progressive. 

.In  1866  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Mapes  and  Miss  Josephine  Whit- 
craft,  a  daughter  of  John  Whitcraft  and  Alluna  (Shaw)  Whitcraft,  who 
crossed  the  plains  in  1852.  Mrs.  Mapes'  father  was  a  native  of  New 
York,  and  in  early  days  was  a  school  teacher  and  afterward  an  attorney.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mapes  have  three  children :  George  L.,  who  is  connected  with  his 
father  in  stock-raising  interests;  Charles  W.,  who  is  receiving  teller  in  the 
bank ;  and  Echo,  who  is  now  a  student  in  San  Francisco. 

In  1880  Mr.  Mapes  removed  with  his  family  to  Reno  and  now  has  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  beautiful  homes  of  the  city.  He  has  invested  a 
large  amount  of  money  in  realty  here,  and  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
city  this  has  greatly  advanced  in  value.  He  owns  the  large  block  in  which 
the  Reno  Mercantile  Company  is  now  doing  business,  the  block  in  which 
the  Levy  store  is  located  and  also  the  block  in  which  the  Frank  clothing  house 
is  located.  He  is  likewise  proprietor  of  the  telephone  building,  and  is  associ- 
ated with  the  conduct  of  various  business  enterprises  of  Reno,  all  of  which  are 
being  capably  conducted,  his  advice  and  wise  counsel  being  important  factors 
in  their  successful  management.  Mr.  Mapes  is  a  member  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  with  which  he  is  identified  in  all  its  branches. 
He  was  a  Democrat  in  early  life,  but  is  now  a  believer  in  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  he  keeps  well  informed  on  the  questions  and 
issues  of  the  day,  although  he  has  never  been  a  seeker  for  public  office. 
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He  is  a  large  stockholder. in  the  Washoe  County  Bank,  is  now  serving  as  its 
president  and  takes  an  active  and  deep  interest  in  promoting  its  success. 
He  has  been  connected  with  the  bank  since  it  organized  with  fifty  thousand 
dollars  capital,  and  has  been  one  of  its  principal  stockholders  to  the  present 
time.  He  possesses  untiring  energy,  is  quick  of  perception,  forms  his  plans 
readily  and  is  determined  in  their  execution,  and  his  close  application  to  busi- 
ness and  his  excellent  management  have  brought  to  him  the  high  degree  of 
prosperity  which  is  to-day  his.  His  course  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  say- 
ing that  success  is  not  the  result  of  genius  but  the  outcome  of  clear  judgment 
and  experience. 


D.  E.  LEWIS,  a  successful  and  long  established  busmess  man  of 
Eureka,  is  one  of  the  old  settlers  of  Nevada,  and  made  his  acquaintance  with 
it  as  a  territory  in  1854,  when  he  passed  througli  with  an  emigrant  train  to 
California.  He  has  been  engaged  in  various  enterj)rises  since  coming  to 
the  west,  and  has  met  with  more  than  his  share  of  unavoidable  reverses,  but 
his  energy  and  true  western  spirit  of  never-give-up  have  each  time  placed 
him  on  his  feet  again  and  made  him  more  prosperous  than  before.  During 
thirty  years  of  residence  in  Eureka  he  has  gained  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
all  with  whom  he  has  ccme  in  contact  in  business  or  personal  relations,  and 
he  and  his  sons  are  classed  with  the  solid  and  progressive  citizenry  of  the 
town  and  county. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  born  in  Wales,  April  28,  1837,  and  is  a  son  of  Edward 
and  Mary  (Thomas)  Lewis,  also  natives  of  that  country,  and  who  emigrated 
to  America  in  1846,  bringing  with  them  their  nine  children.  They  settled 
in  the  state  of  Missouri,  where  they  remained  a  few  years,  and  in  1854  made 
the  journey  across  the  plains  to  California,  six  of  their  children  accompany- 
ing them.  They  drove  oxen,  and  were  four  and  a  half  months  on  the  way. 
They  brought  their  live-stock  with  them,  and  when  they  arrived  in  Sacra- 
mento county  they  engaged  in  farming.  Edward  Lewis  died  in  California 
in  1883  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-six  years,  and  his  pioneer  wife  had  {xissed 
away  in  1863.     But  two  of  their  children  are  now  living. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  but  a  child  when  he  was  brought  to  this  country,  and 
was  still  a  boy  when  the  journey  was  made  across  the  plains.  The  greater 
part  of  his  education  was  received  in  California,  and  before  he  started  out 
independently  he  helped  his  father  with  the  farm  work.  He  had  a  farm 
of  his  own  in  Sacramento  county,  but  after  the  flood  came  in  i860  and 
drowned  all  his  stock,  he  gave  up  that  business  and  for  a  number  of  years 
was  successfully  engaged  in  teaming.  There  was  all  the  work  in  this  line 
that  one  could  attend  to  in  those  days,  and  it  paid  well,  although  it  was  an 
outdoor  life  and  exposed  to  hardships  and  many  dangers.  While  thus  en- 
gaged he  freighted  to  Virginia  City  and  Silver  City,  Nevada,  and,  having 
thus  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  country,  he  came  to  the  state  in  1868 
and  made  it  his  permanent  headquarters  while  he  continued  teaming.  He 
hauled  ore  from  the  Yellow  Jacket  mine,  and  followed  this  occupation  for 
two  years.  He  came  to  Eureka  in  1870,  and  for  the  following  three  years 
was  foreman  of  the  furnaces.     He  began  his  livery  business  in   1889,  ^^^ 
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has  continued  in  this  with  good  success  to  the  present  time.  In  addition, 
he  now  deals  in  hay  and  grain,  and  his  wide  acquaintance  in  the  state  and 
his  straightforward  methods  of  doing  business  have  brought  him  a  good 
patronage.  During  his  residence  in  CaHfornia  and  Nevada  he  has  had  the 
almost  unparalleled  record  of  having  been  burned  out  fourteen  times,  each 
time  without  insurance,  and  he  was  nearly  financially  ruined  every  time. 
In  1874  the  opposite  demon  of  water  visited  him,  and  carried  away  his  resi- 
dence, so  that  there  seems  to  have  been  some  malice  in  fate's  constant  attend- 
ance upon  him.  He  has  never  surrendered,  however,  and  each  time  his 
sterHng  manhood  has  only  come  out  the  stronger. 

In  i860  Mr.  Lewis  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Mathews,  and  of  this 
union  four  children  were  born,  of  whom  two  are  living,  Frank  and  Fred, 
the  former  driving  stage  and  the  latter  with  his  father.  Mrs.  Lewis  died 
in  1894,  after  a  happy  married  life  of  nearly  thirty-five  years.  She  was  a 
faithful  wife  and  a  good  mother  to  her  children,  and  her  loss  has  been  felt 
in  the  community  as  well  as  in  her  family.  Mr.  Lewis  has  a  good  residence 
in  Eureka,  and  is  well  known  throughout  the  county  where  he  has  been 
active  for  so  many  years. 


SAMUEL  CRESCENZO,  the  well  known  retired  capitalist  of  Austin, 
Nevada,  is  one  of  the  oldest  living  pioneers  of  the  state,  having  first  come 
here  in  1864.  He  has  been  in  business  in  Austin  almost  continuously  for 
forty  years,  which  marks  him  as  one  of  the  conspicuous  men  of  Lander 
county.  He  has  had  a  life  of  varied  experiences,  and  has  been  leading  an 
independent  existence  since  he  was  twelve  years  old.  He  was  a  young 
man  when  he  came  to  the  Pacific  coast,  but  had  saved  his  earnings,  and 
from  the  time  he  started  his  first  mercantile  enterprise  he  has  prospered  and 
enjoyed  increasing  success  till  the  present.  He  gave  up  active  business  life 
a  few  years  ago,  and  is  now  living  in  pleasant  retirement,  enjoying  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he  has  been  associated  through 
so  long  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  Crescenzo  was  torn  in  Italy  on  April  8,  1833,  and  was  educated 
in  his  native  land.  He  went  to  sea,  w^orking  his  way  through  the  grades 
of  seamanship,  and  was  in  New  York  city  as  early  as  1845.  For  twelve 
years  he  sailed  on  vessels,  and  had  some  savings  when  he  took  up  a  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  United  States  in  1854.  In  1856  he  landed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  shortly  afterward  opened  a  store  at  Mokelumne  Hill,  Calaveras 
county.  He  also  sold  general  merchandise  at  Angels  Camp,  and  made  money 
at  both  places.  He  afterward  went  to  Washington  territory,  where  he  sold 
goods  for  two  years.  He  had  been  in  Nevada  in  1863  and  in  1864  he  located 
permanently  at  Austin  and  bought  the  International  Hotel,  which  he  con- 
ducted for  thirty-seven  years,  selling  it  only  a  year  or  so  ago.  He  also 
built  the  hall  in  connection  with  the  hotel,  and  he  was  the  enterprising  man- 
ager of  both,  making  them  pay  profitable  returns.  He  still  has  a  number  of 
other  business  places  in  the  town.  In  t88i  he  built  the  large  brick  store 
which  his  son,  John  A.  Crescenzo,  is  conducting.  They  have  a  large  stock 
of  general  merchandise,  and  the  large  double  store  is  full  of  first-class  goods 
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Ixjught  for  cash  and  retaileil  to  an  ever  increasing  patronage  at  reasonable 
prices.  His  son  is  a  native  of  Austin,  and  is  one  of  the  prominent  young 
business  men  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Crescenzo  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat,  but  casting*  his  ballot 
intelligently  has  been  his  principal  political  effort.  He  was  made  a  Master 
Mason  in  Austin,  and  has  received  all  the  York  and  Scottish  Rite  degrees. 
including  the  thirty-second.  In  1868  he  was  married  in  Austin  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Oertli,  and  they  had  three  children.  Samuel  A.,  the  eldest,  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  and  the  other  son  has  Ijeen  mentioned;  Lucy,  the  only  daug'hter. 
is  the  wife  of  Oscar  Clifford,  a  prominent  citizen  and  druggist  of  Austin. 
Mrs.  Crescenzo  died  January  3,  1892,  after  they  had  spent  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  of  happy  life  together.  Mr.  Crescenzo  has  a  pleasant  home  in 
Austin,  and  has  proved  himself  a  public-spirited  and  conscientious  citizen 
in  all  the  affairs  of  life. 


J.  E.  PICKARD,  M.  D.  A  prominent  pliysician  and  surgeon  of  the 
regular  school,  practicing  his  profession  at  Virginia  City,  Dr.  J.  E.  Pickard 
enjoys  the  admiration  and  respect  which  the  world  instinctively  pays  to  the 
man  whose  success  has  l^een  worthily  achieved  and  whose  prominence  is  not 
the  less  the  result  of  suj^erior  ability  than  of  an  irreproachable  life. 

A  native  of  Ontario,  Dr.  J.  E.  Pickard  was  bom  in  Kent  county,  on  tlic 
14th  of  July,  1856,  and  is  descended  from  an  old  Pennsylvania  family,  his 
ancestors  having  resided  through  several  generations  in  the  Keystone  state. 
His  parents  were  Elias  and  Elizabeth  (Everett)  Pickard,  who  were  farming 
people  and  settled  in  Kent  county,  Ontario,  where  they  reared  their  family. 
They  have  always  been  adherents  of  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  faith  as 
a  family,  and  the  representatives  of  the  name  have  been  people  of  sterling 
worth  of  character.  Both  the  parents  have  passed  away,  the  father  having 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years,  while  his  wife  departed  this  life  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two  years.  Of  their  family  of  five  children,  three  are  now 
hving. 

The  son  John  Everett  Pickard  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  in 
Nevada.  He  pursued  his  education  in  the  Chatham  Collegiate  Institute  and 
the  Ottawa  Normal  School,  and  his  medical  degree  of  M.  D.,  C.  M.  was 
obtained  in  the  Victoria  l^niversity  at  Coburg,  in  the  year  1885,  and  his  M.  D. 
in  Toronto  University  in  the  same  year.  He  then  practiced  his  profession  in 
Thamesville  for  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  determined  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  west,  1)elieving  that  he  might  have  better  opportunities 
in  this  great  and  growing  section  of  the  country.  Accordingly  he  came  to 
Nevada,  settling  in  Virginia  City  in  January,  1892,  and  here  he  soon  secured 
a  large  and  remunerative  patronage. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  State  Medical  Association  and  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  is  the  county  physician  for  Storey  county.  He 
has  a  large  suite  of  rooms,  and  has  all  the  latest  electrical  appliances,  including 
an  X-ray  machine.  He  uses  the  latest  and  most  perfect  surgical  instruments, 
and,  while  he  conducts  an  extensive  general  practice,  he  takes  especial  in- 
terest in  surgery  and  has  met  with  eminent  success  in  this  branch-  of  the 
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profession.  He  has  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy,  a 
nicety  of  touch  and  a  cool  head  and  steady  nerve  which  have  made  his 
surgical  work  of  great  Ijenefit  to  his  fellow  men.  He  is  a  close  and  earnest 
student  of  his  profession,  discriminating  in  his  reading,  and  he  readily  selects 
the  ideas  and  methods  which  are  advanted  that  will  prove  of  most  benefit 
to  him  in  his  practice.  He  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession  and  when  called 
upon  to  alleviate  human  suflfering  he  never  takes  into  consideration  the 
financial  standing  of  his  patient,  but  renders  his  aid  as  freely  to  the  im- 
l)ecunious  as  to  those  who  are  abundantly  able  to  amply  repay  him  for  his 
work.  He  has  thus  made  his  professional  labors  a  benefit  and  blessing  to 
his  fellow  men,  and  while  he  has  acquired  a  comfortable  competence  it  has 
never  been  with  him  the  paramount  issue. 

In  1893  Dr.  Pickard  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Collier,  of 
Sarnia,  Ontario,  a  lady  of  refinement  and  culture  and  a  valued  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  The  Doctor  is  a  Sir  Knight  Templar,  belongs  to  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  and  aims  to  square  his  life  by  the  tenets  of  the  craft. 


HARRY  M.  GORHAM,  of  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  superintendent  of 
the  Challar  Potosi  and  Sooage  mines,  came  to  this  locality  in  1877.  He  is 
a  native  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  was  born  March  4,  1859,  and  he  comes 
of  old  English  ancestry.  The  founder  of  the  family  in  America  was  John 
Gorham,  who  emigrated  to  New  England  in  1621,  and  was  a  sea  captain  by 
occupation.  He  married  Desire,  the  daughter  of  John  Howland,  of  New 
England  fame.  Members  of  both  sides  of  Mr.  Gorham's  family  w^ere  active 
participants  in  the  early  history  of  the  country  and  served  in  both  King 
Philip's  war  and  that  of  the  Revolution. 

Edward  Gorham,  the  father  of  H.  M.  Gorham,  was  Born  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  July  31,  1832.  He  married  Miss  Cornelia  Jones,  a 
native  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  born  June  11,  1839,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Jones, 
Sr.  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Cleveland.  Edward  J.  Gor- 
ham had  gone  to  Cleveland  w-hen  a  young  man,  but  later  in  life  went  to 
California,  and  there  died  May  9,  1903.  His  wife  survives,  aged  sixty-four 
years.  These  parents  had  two  children,  Harry  M.  and  Mrs.  Schuyler  Cole, 
of  Cole  Grove,  California. 

Mr.  Gorham  was  educated  in  Cleveland,  where  he  grew-  to  manhood, 
and  then  came  to  Nevada,  at  first  accepting  a  position  with  the  Crown  Point 
Company  as  timekeeper,  but  soon  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Kentuck, 
and  gradually  advanced  to  higher  and  more  responsible  places.  Mr.  Gorham 
has  been  connected  with  several  of  the  leading  mines  of  this  locality,  and  his 
reputation  as  a  mining  expert  is  very  high  not  only  in  Virginia  City  but 
throughout  the  state. 

Until  the  silver  question  arose,  Mr.  Gorham  was  a  Republican,  but 
he  then  felt  that  the  party  had  departed  from  its  true  principles,  and  from 
then  on  he  has  been  a  silver  Republican.  He  has  always  been  active  in  politics, 
attending  county  and  state  conventions,  and  supporting  those  measures  he 
believed  would  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  state  and  country. 

On  April   15,   1885,  he  was  married  to  Jessie  Anderson,  a  native  of 
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San  Francisco,  California,  and  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Thomas  Anderson,  now 
deceased,  of  that  city.  Three  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gor- 
ham  but  only  a  son,  Harry  Winthrop  Gorhs^m,  remains.  Fraternally  Mr. 
Gorham  is  a  member  of  the  order  of  Elks  and  is  a  Knight  Templar  Masoa 
Successful,  enterprising,  thoroughly  posted  in  his  chosen  profession,  Mr. 
(jorham  occupies  a  very  high  position  among  the  leaders  in  the  city,  and  has 
a  host  of  warm  personal  friends. 


GEORGE  LOVELOCK,  pioneer,  the  founder  of  two  towns  which 
bear  his  name,  honored  and  respected  as  the  patriarch  of  the  town  of  Lrne- 
locks,  Humboldt  county,  Nevada,  has  had,  during  his  life  of  eighty  years, 
a  career  of  varied  experience,  passed  in  different  climes,  and  of  successful 
effort  and  accomplishment.  He  is  a  native  of  England,  bom  March  n. 
18-24,  and  was  reared  and  educated  in  that  country.  He  married  Miss  Man 
Forest,  and  shortly  after  their  marriage  they  took  ship  to  Australia,  being 
four  and  a  half  months  on  the  voyage,  and  their  first  child,  Fred  Lovelodc. 
was  born  on  the  passage.  In  Australia  he  w^as  employed  in  the  copper  mines 
for  over  two  years,  after  which  he  and  his  family  embarked  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  When  seven  miles  from  the  islands  they  were  wrecked  on  a  reef, 
and  during  the  storm  their  infant  daughter  died,  but  was  buried  on  land. 

Leaving  his  wife  and  child  on  these  islands  of  the  Pacific,  Mr.  Lovelodc 
set  sail  for  San  Francisco,  in  the  schooner  Starlin.  In  the  course  of  the 
voyage  he  chanced  to  overhear  the  plot  of  some  pirates,  stow-ed  away  on 
board,  to  capture  the  ship,  throw  the  passengers  overboard  and  sail  away 
on  their  freelx)oting  enterprise.  Mr.  Lovelock  revealed  this  information 
to  the  captain  during  the  night,  w^ho  took  measures  to  frustrate  their  plans 
by  battening  them  down  under  the  hatches,  whence  they  were  allowed  to 
come  forth  one  by  one  and  surrender,  being  kept  under  guard  all  the  rest 
of  the  way.  On  arriving  at  San  Francisco,  on  April  3,  1850,  the  pirates 
effected  their  escape. 

Mr.  Lovelock  had  learned  the  carpenter  trade,  and  for  the  first  few 
weeks  he  was  engaged  in  building  houses  in  Happy  valley.  In  May  he 
went  to  Sacramento,  where,  in  June,  he  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  family, 
after  which  they  removed  to  Brown's  valley,  and  thence  to  Feather  river, 
w'here  he  built  the  second  house  in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Oroville,  and 
his  son  Thomas  w^as  the  first  child  born  there,  in  September,  1851.  In  1852 
he  moved  to  Marysville,  California,  for  a  more  healthful  location  for  his 
family,  and  thence  to  Butte  creek,  cutting  out  the  pine  trees  to  make  a  road 
thither.  He  built  a  little  store  there,  and  the  place  was  named  LoveUxrk  in 
his  honor,  so  that  this  little  California  village  still  exists  as  a  memorial  to  his 
efforts  there.  He  remained  there  until  the  spring  of  1855,  when  he  made 
the  w^agon  road  over  the  mountains  to  Honey  Lake  valley,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  placer  mining  at  Meeker's  Flat,  above  Rich  Bar,  and  had  fine 
luck,  taking  out  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  day.  He  was  also 
engaged  in  teaming.  He  removed  to  Butte,  California,  in  1859.  He  also 
built  a  sawmill  at  Lovelock,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war  the  demand 
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for  lumber  ceased  and  he  abandoned  his  California  enterprises  and  struck  out 
for  Nevada. 

He  was  located  at  the  mouth  of  Rocky  canyon,  Humboldt  county, 
until  1 866,  when  he  removed  to  where  the  town  of  Lovelocks  has  since 
been  built,  and  bought  the  squatter's  right  of  two  old  men,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres,  for  $2,250,  and  got  with  it  the  oldest  water  right  on  the 
river.  When  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  was  being  built  in  1867  he  gave 
eighty-five  acres  for  a  town  site,  which  the  company  named  Lovelocks,  and 
they  also  promised  to  give  him  a  block  in  the  town ;  but  this  agreement  was 
not  kept,  and  he  had  to  pay  five  hundred  dollars  for  half  of  the  block.  Also, 
in  return  for  giving  the  road  the  right  of  way  he  was  to  receive  a  free  pass, 
but  he  had  only  one  free  ride;  and,  as  the  company  now  has  no  title  to  the 
right  of  way,  he  intends  to  make  them  pay  for  it. 

Besides  his  extensive  real  estate  interests,  Mr.  Lovelock  has  always 
continued  his  prospecting  and  mining,  and  is  a  thoroughly  posted  mineralo- 
gist. He  now^  owns  in  Churchill  county,  near  the  Humboldt  county  line, 
three  claims,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  which  contain  a  high  per  cent  of 
cobalt,  nickel  and  copper,  and  this  property  is  now  bonded  at  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  parties  who  are  developing  the  mines. 

Eight  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lovelock  in  Nevada,  and 
five  of  them  are  living.  Fred  resides  in  Tonopah,  and  the  daughters  and 
their  husbands  all  live  in  Lovelocks,  on  lands  of  which  Mr.  Lovelock  was 
the  owner  at  an  early  day.  In  1882  his  first  wife  died,  and  Mr.  Lovelock 
then  married  Mrs.  Evans,  who  lived  with  him  happily  for  three  years,  when 
she  was  drowned  in  the  river  near  at  home,  where  she  had  been  fishing. 
Mr.  Lovelock  has  a  number  of  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren,  and 
has  had  a  happy  family  life,  being  beloved  and  honored  by  both  relatives 
and  his  many  friends.  He  has  never  joined  any  society,  and  has  made  his 
own  way  in  life,  his  career  being  its  own  justification  and  eulogy.  In  politics 
he  has  always  voted  the  Republican  ticket,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Episco- 
pal church. 


ANDREW  H.  SMITH.  The  German-American  element  in  our  citi- 
zenship is  an  important  one.  The  Teutonic  race  has  been  a  factor  in  the 
civilization  of  the  world  for  many  centuries,  and  the  German  empire  has 
sent  its  sons  into  many  lands,  carrying  with  them  the  civilization  and  progress 
of  their  own  country.  They  have  assisted  materially  in  the  upbuilding  of 
various  sections  of  the  world,  and  in  the  United  States  have  borne  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  work  of  development.  Andrew  H.  Smith,  a  representative 
of  the  fatherland  in  Nevada,  was  born  on  the  sth  of  January,  1854.  His 
father  died  in  Germany,  and  in  1862  the  mother,  with  her  two  sons,  Joseph 
and  Andrew  H.,  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  locating  at  Burlington. 
Wisconsin.  Aijdrew  H.  Smith  was  then  a  lad  of  twelve  summers.  He  had 
attended  school  to  some  extent  in  Germany,  and  he  afterward  spent  one 
winter  as  a  student  in  the  schools  of  Burlington.  In  that  city  the  mother 
continued  to  reside  until  called  to  her  final  rest  when  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  hti  age. 


u 
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Mr.  Smith  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  in  Nevada,  and  from  hs 
arrival  in  this  country  he  has  earned  his  own  living,  and  assisted  in  tht 
support  of  his  mother  while  she  was  yet  living.  In  \\^isconsin  Jie  was  eni- 
ployetl  in  a  brick  yard,  following  that  pursuit  until  his  removal  to  the  wes: 
in  187 1.  Coming  to  Nevada,  he  was  employed  in  Washoe  county  for  thinv 
dollars  jHir  month  and  his  board.  A  little  later  he  went  to  Virginia  City, 
where  he  l^egan  wt)rking  in  the  mines  with  pick  and  shovel,  being  thus  em- 
ployed until  the  great  fire  there.  He  then  removed  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  secured  a  situation  in  a  feed  store,  but  in  1876  returned  to  Nevada,  settlin<; 
in  Tuscarora,  where  he  worked  in  the  mines  for  tw  elve  years,  acquiring  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  business  and  gaining  information  that  has  l)eCT 
of  much  value  to  him  in  later  years.  He  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  the 
brewing  business,  and  in  1896  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Bull  Run  mine. 
In  1900,  in  connection  with  a  partner,  he  built  a  ten-stamp  mill  and  put  in  z 
cyanide  process.  They  began  the  operation  of  the  mill  on  the  ist  of  Novem- 
ber, and  continued  it  until  the  ist  of  Januar)-,  1903,  (Hiring  which  time  tlie> 
shipi)ed  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  bullion.  On  tlit 
expiration  of  that  peri(;d  they  sold  the  mine  and  plant  for  one  hundreil  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Smith  then  retired  from  mining  interests  an«] 
established  his  home  in  Reno,  purchasing  a  fine  residence  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  streets,  which  he  occupies  with  his  family. 

In  1887  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Miss  Katie  Cinieux. 
a  native  of  Nevada,  lx)rn  in  Unionville  and  of  French  ancestrv.  Thev  now 
have  two  children :  Vdma  and  Frank,  both  of  whom  are  students.  Mr. 
Smith  is  a  Republican  in  his  political  allegiance,  and  traternally  is  connectetl 
with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Masons,  having  Ix'en  raised  in  Tuscarora 
Lodge  No.  I.  F.  &  A.  M.  He  is  a  past  master  of  his  lodge,  and  is  deq)l\ 
interested  in  its  development,  believing  firmly  in  its  principles  and  tenets. 

Mr.  Smith  certainly  deserves  to  l)e  classed  among  the  self-made  men 
whose  life  records  are  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation  and  of  emula- 
tion. Starting  out  fof  himself  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years,  he  has  since 
l)een  dependent  upon  his  own  resources.  Difficulties  and  obstacles  have  at 
times  l)eset  his  path,  but  these  have  seemed  but  to  serve  as  an  impetus  for 
renewed  efi^ort,  and  with  laudable  ambition  to  stimulate  his  energies  and 
enterprise  he  has  gradually  worked  his  w^ay  upward  until  he  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  handsome  competence  that  enables  him  to  live  retired. 


HON.  ROSWELL  K.  COLCORD,  ex-governor  of  Nevada  and  sui)er- 
intendent  of  the  United  Stales  mint  at  Carson  City,  has  been  a  resident  of 
the  state  since  1863.  He  is  a  native  of  Maine,  having  l^een  born  in  Waldo 
county,  April  25,  1839,  and  is  descended  from  a  family  whose  meml)ers 
have  lx)rne  an  important  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  country.  His  grand- 
father, David  Colcord,  was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  and  spent  his  life  in 
farming  and  as  a  local  Methodist  minister,  living  to  the  age  of  eighty-seven 
years.  His  son  James  was  born  in  Maine,  when  that  state  formed  a  part 
of  Massachusetts,  in  1803,  and  when  a  young  man  engaged  in  a  seafaring 
life,  but   later  became  a  farmer.     He  married  Eliza  Cumiingham,   also  a 
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native  of  Maine,  and  both  were  consistent  members  of  the  Methodist  church. 
She  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years,  while  he  hved  to  be  seventy-three 
years  of  age.  Six  ^children  were  born  to  these  parents,  namely:  Sarah  E., 
Maria  N.,  James  W.,  Roswell  K.,  Flavilla  and  Orilla,  but  Governor  Colcord 
is  the  only  one  living  in  Nevada. 

The  education  of  Hon.  R.  K.  Colcord  was  received   in  the  town  of 
Seaport,   and   also   learned   mechanical   engineering   in   the  evening   school 
of  that  place.     When  but  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
ship'Carpenter's  trade.     In  the  meantime,  in   185 1,  his  father  visited   Cali- 
fornia, and  spent  two  years  there,  and  in  1856,  impressed  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  that  country,  he  returned,  taking  his  son  Roswell  WMth  him,  the 
latter  being  then  seventeen  years  of  age.     They  mined  in  Tuolumne  and* 
Calaveras  counties.     Alx>ut   1863,  after  some  years  spent  together  mining 
with  marked  success,  the  father  returned  to  his  eastern  home,  and  the  son 
journeyed  to  Nevada,  which  was  to  l^ecome  the  scene  of  his  future  great- 
ness.    Upon  locating  in  this  state  Governor  Colcord  engaged  in  building 
bridges  and  mills,  and  soon  became  well  known  as  an  expert  mechanical 
engineer  and  contractor,  and  to  this  day  he  has  lx?en  identified  with  the 
most  important  triumphs  in  mechanical  construction  throughout  the  state. 
Perhaps  his  most  marked  success  along  these  lines  was  his  work  on  the  old 
mine  at  Bodie.     This  mine  had  been  worked  for  twenty  years  without  any 
definite  results,  but  after  Governor  Colcord  took  charge  of  it,  putting  in 
his  machinery  and  developing  all  its  resources,  it  became  one  of  the  best 
paying  mines  in  the  locality.    He  was  also  the  superintendent  of  the  Imperial 
mine  at  Gold  Hill  at  the  time  it  was  one  of  the  largest  mines  in  the  state, 
and  was  general  manager  of  the  English  Company's  property  at  Aurora, 
out  of  w'hich  he  took  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  bullion  in  sixty  days, 
running  the  stock  up  to  twenty-two  shillings,  and  of  which  he  continued 
manager  for  a  number  of  years.     He  is  now  general  superintendent  of  the 
consolidated   mines  of  the  Esmeralda  Comi)any,  which   is  a  fine  property 
owned  by  one  of  the  most  reliable  companies  in  the  country.     During  all  of 
these  years  Governor  Colcord  has  been  acquiring  valuable  property  of  his 
own  throughout  this  state  and  California,   including  a  beautiful   home   in 
Carson  City,  surrounded  by  extensive  grounds,   where  he  and  his   family 
reside,  enjoying  all  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

Since  casting  his  first  vote  Governor  Colcord  has  been  a  stanch  Repul> 
lican.  In  fact  his  sympathies  were  with  the  principles  promulgated  by  that 
party  when  it  was  organized,  but  he  was  too  young  to  give  expression  to 
them  legally,  although  on  the  passage  to  California,  when  a  vote  was  taken 
among  the  passengers,  he  w^as  happy  to  support  General  Fremont,  the  Re- 
publican candidate.  Out  of  the  eleven  hundred  passengers  Fremont  received 
a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  votes.  Although  so  ardent 
a  supporter  of  party  principles,  he  never  sought  office,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  his  friends  induced  him  to  accept  nomination  for  governor.  The 
fact  that  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
however,  proved  that  the  people  approved  of  the  choice,  and  during  his 
administration  he  fully  justified  the  confidence  placed  in  Iiim  by  the  party 
and  his  constituents.    While  acting  as  governor  he  was  also  ex-officio  regent 
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of  the  State  University,  and  in  that  capacity  succeeded  in  having  a  dejiart- 
ment  of  mechanical  engineering  founded,  with  full  equipment  of  tools  and 
other  appliances  provided  so  that  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  thi5 
most  useful  science  could  l:e  obtained  by  the  students. 

tturing  the  general  strike  in  1893,  President  Cleveland  sent  Unitetl 
States  soldiers  to  protect  the  mail  routes  across  the  country,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor received  a  telegram  from  Reno  asking  if  he  would  call  out  the  stale 
militia  to  assist  the  United  States  troops  if  required.  He  immediately  replieJ 
"yes"  and  that  he  would  take  personal  command.  During  that  strike  there 
were  trying  times  along  the  lines  of  the  railroads  in  Nevada,  and  it  wa> 
the  only  time  Governor  Colcord  was  ever  known  to  completely  lose  his 
temper  while  in  office.  A  petition  was  presented  to  him  containing  three 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  signatures,  requesting  him  to  demand  of  the  presi- 
dent that  he  immediately  w'ithdraw  the  Federal  troops  from  the  state.  He 
replied  that  any  man  who  would  circulate  or  sign  such  a  petition  was  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  and  that  President  Cleveland's  action  in  calling  out 
the  troops  to  protect  life  and  property,  enforce  the  laws  and  preserve  order 
w-as  thought  justifiable  and  the  most  commendable  cf  any  during  his  ad- 
ministration. 

By  the  state  legislature  he  was  also  made  chairman  of  the  state  lioard 
of  assessors  and  equalizers  of  taxes,  and  the  valuation  was  raised  on  all 
property  to  practically  double  the  former  assessment.  This  raised  a  great 
deal  of  opposition,  but  Governor  Colcord  w^ould  not  recede  from  the  posi- 
tion he  had  taken,  and  he  never  failed  to  stick  firm  to  his  convictions  and 
to  carry  out  what  he  believed  was  right,  no  matter  what  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  him.  On  October  14,  1898,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
entire  community,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  United  States 
mint  at  Carson  City  by  President  McKinley,  which  honorable  position  he 
still  holds. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1868,  Governor  Colcord  was  married  in  Bishop 
Whittaker's  church,  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  to  Miss  Mary  F.  Hopkins, 
and  one  daughter,  Stella  G.,  has  been  torn  of  this  union.  The  young  lady 
is  very  accomplished  and  an  important  factor  in  the  highest  social  Hfe  of  the 
community.  Governor  Colcord  has  been  a  very  prominent  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  since  1865,  was  master  of  Silver  Star  Lodge  in  Gckl 
Hill  in  1866,  joined  the  chapter  the  same  year  and  has  since  passed  all  the 
degrees  in  that  order. 

The  highest  praise  which  can  be  accorded  him  lies  in  the  w^ords:  "He 
always  has  done  his  full  duty."  Whether  as  the  young  boy  working  under 
his  father  in  the  mines  of  California,  the  enterprising  mechanical  engineer 
redeeming  valueless  property,  the  keen,  practical  mining  expert  successfully 
directing  the  affairs  of  priceless  property,  the  fearless,  honorable  director 
of  a  mighty  commonwealth,  the  skilled  and  incorruptil^le  government  oflficial 
or  the  private  citizen.  Governor  Colcord  has  conscientiously  and  faithfully  * 
performed  his  work  and  done  what  he  believed  was  his  w'hole  duty,  and 
none  could  do  more  and  few  as  much. 
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HON.  FRANK  G.  HOENSTINE,  treasurer  of  Humboldr  county, 
Nevada,  and  for  some  years  a  soldier  of  the  regular  United  States  army, 
during  which  he  saw  much  service  in  the  west  against  the  Indians,  was  born 
in  St.  Clairsville,  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania,  April  23,  1852.  His 
grandfather,  Thaddeus  Hoenstine,  a  native  of  Germany,  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  1818,  and  his  parents,  Thaddeus,  Jr.  and  Lea  (Carn)  Hoenstine,  were 
both  born  in  Pennsylvania,  where  they  spent  their  entire  lives.  They  were 
members  of  the  German  Reformed  church,  and  he  was  by  occupation  a 
farmer  and  miller.  He  died  in  1888,  in  his  eightieth  year,  and  his  wife  still 
survives,  being  now  (1903)  eighty-five  years  old.  They  w^ere  the  parents 
of  eight  sons  and  four  daughters,  two  sons  and  two  daughters  still  living. 

Frank  G.  Hoenstine,  who  is  the  only  one  of  this  family  in  the  state 
of  Nevada,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  and  worked 
on  his  father's  farm  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  then  went 
to  Canada  and  was  engaged  in  lumbering  for  the  next  nine  years.  In  1879 
he  enlisted  in  Company  E,  Sixth  United  States  Infantry,  and  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Buford,  Dakota,  and  also  in  Colorado  and  at  Fort  Washakie,  Wy- 
oming. After  eight  months  of  service  he  was  promoted  to  first  sergeant, 
and  after  five  years  of  service  against  the  Indians,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  was  in  numerous  campaigns  and  conflicts,  he  was  discharged  at  Fort 
Douglas,  Salt  Lake  City,  in  1884.  He  had  always  escaped  uninjured  in 
little,  but  was  ill  with  inflammatory  rheumatism  for  seventy-nine  days.  In 
1884  he  arrived  in  Paradise  Valley,  Nevada,  and  secured  work  in  the  mines 
at  four  dollars  a  day.  Since  then  he  has  iDeen  engaged  in  various  occupa- 
tions, and  has  gained  a  due  share  of  success  from  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Hoenstine  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat,  and  in  1897  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Nevada  state  legislature,  where  he  was  a  conscientious 
worker  for  beneficent  laws  and  measures  for  his  county  and  state.  In  1902 
he  was  chosen  treasurer  of  Humboldt  county,  the  office  of  which  he  is  at 
present  the  efficient  and  popular  incumbent,  and  he  has  always  discharged 
his  official  duties  so  as  to  win  the  commendation  of  the  public.  Mr.  Hoenstine 
is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  of  the  Eagles. 


DENNIS  SCULLY,  who  has  served,  by  repeated  re-elections,  as  surr 
veyor  of  Lander  county,  Nevada,  for  the  past  ten  years,  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  his  profession  in  the  state.  He  is  a  master  of  his  art, 
and  during  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  has  gained  a  fine  reputation 
in  different  parts  of  the  west,  his  work  having  called  him  into  various 
states  and  territories  from  the  Mississippi  valley  to  the  coast. 

Mr.  Scully  was  born  in  county  Cork,  Ireland,  in  April  24,  1848.  He 
was  educated  in  his  native  land,  and  learned  the  rudiments  of  his  profession 
there.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1879,  and  from  New  York  went  to 
Indiana,  thence  to  Nebraska,  to  Wyoming,  and  then  to  Austin,  Nevada. 
.  He  is  an  expert  in  mining,  surveying  and  engineering,  and  after  coming  to 
Nevada  was  engaged  in  mining  in  Austin  and  at  TuvScarora,  making  some 
money  by  his  operations.  He  was  elected  county  surveyor  of  Lander  county 
in  1894,  and  has  been  chosen  at  each  succeeding  election. 
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Mr.  Scully  surveye<l  fur  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  Wyoming  and 
Utah,  and  has  done  much  professional  work  in  the  mines  of  the  west.  He 
was  employed  by  the  United  States  government  in  surveying  in  Lander  and 
Xye  counties,  and  through  the  northern  part  of  the  state  he  ran  the  standard 
lines  prq)aratory  to  making  the  sulxlivisions.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  best  if  not  the  best  mathematician  in  the  state,  and  he  is  devoted 
to  lx>th  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  side  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Scully 
is  a  memter  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  is  a  Democrat  in  political 
principles,  but  now  adheres  to  the  silver  narty.  He  is  a  man  of  thought. 
well  i^osted  on  general  affairs,  and  has  made  a  reputation  for  his  efikrient 
work  in  his  profession  and  also  for  the  intelligent  part  he  has  taken  as  a 
citizen  of  his  adopted  county  and  state. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  F.  CURLER.  The  legal  profession  demands  a 
high  order  of  ability  and  a  rare  combination  of  talent,  learning,  tact,  patience 
and  industry.  The  successful  lawyer  and  the  competent  judge  must  be  a 
man  of  well  balanced  intellect,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  law  and  prac- 
tice, of  comprehensive  general  information,  possessed  of  an  analytical  mimi 
and  a  self-control  that  will  enable  him  to  lose  his  individuality,  his  personal 
feelings,  his  prejudices  and  his  peculiarities  of  disposition  in  the  dignit}'. 
impartiality  and  equity  of  the  office  to  which  life,  property,  right  and  libert}' 
must  look  for  protection.  Possessing  these  qualities,  Hon.  Benjamin  F. 
Curler  justly  merits  the  high  honor  which  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
election  to  the  bench  of  the  second  judicial  district  of  Nevada. 

Judge  Curler  was  born  in  La  Plata,  Churchill  county,  Nevada,  on  the 
1 8th  of  February,  1866,  and  on  the  paternal  side  is  connected  with  the 
prominent  and  well  known  Van  Cuyler  family  of  New  York,  of  Holland 
Dutch  ancestry.  Representatives  of  this  family  were  among  the  first  settlers 
of  New  Netherland,  now  New  York  city,  and  Dr.  Theodore  Van  Cuyler. 
a  prominent  divine  of  Brooklyn,  is  of  the  same  family.  On  the  maternal 
side  Mr.  Curler  is  a  representative  of  the  Thompson  family,  of  Scotch  and 
English  lineage.  Judge  Benjamin  Curler,  the  father  of  Judge  Curler,  was 
formerly  upon  the  l)ench  of  the  fifth  judicial  district  of  Nevada,  which 
district  then  comprised  one  of  the  counties  which  is  now  in  the  present  judge? 
district.  He  was  elected  to  that  ix)sition  when  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and 
a  strange  coincidence  is  that  Judge  Curler  was  chosen  to  the  same  high 
and  important  office  when  also  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  just  thirty-two 
years  after  his  father's  first  election. 

Judge  Curler  w^as  educated  in  the  University  of  Southern  California 
in  Los  Angeles  and  in  the  California  State  University  at  Berkeley.  When 
he  had  acquired  broad  literary  learning  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  with 
the  desire  of  l3ecoming  a  member  of  the  bar,  matriculating  in  the  law  college 
in  San  Francisco.  Previous  to  this  time  he  had  engaged  in  teaching  school 
for  one  year  in  Hawthorne.  Nevada,  and  it  was  subsequently  that  he  entered 
the  California  University.  Following  the  completion  of  his  legal  course  he 
returned  to  Hawthorne  and  opened  an  office  in  that  place.  He  was  electeil 
district  attorney  and  served  for  a  term  of  two  years.     His  first  case  was  the 
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prosecution  of  a  man  named  Pollock,  who  had  killetl  the  postmaster  of  Silver 
Peak,  Nevada.  Robert  Linsey,  a  distinguished  criminal  lawyer,  was  em- 
ployed on  the  defense,  but  Mr.  Curler  carefully  prepared  his  case,  mar- 
shaled with  precision  the  points  in  evidence  and  presented  his  case  so  clearly 
and  forcefully  that  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  and  was 
sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  ten  years.  The  next  criminal  case  with 
which  he  was  connected  was  that  of  the  state  against  Stephanzyn,  and  on 
this  suit  the  Judge's  father,  who  is  also  a  noted  criminal  lawyer,  was  on  the 
defense.  The  son,  however,  put  forth  his  best  efforts  and  gained  a  verdict 
of  manslaughter,  and  again  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  ten 
years.  Winning  in  contests  with  men  of  greater  years  and  experience,  Judge 
Curler  soon  ma.nifested  his  marked  ability  and  won  high  reputation  as  an 
able  public  prosecutor. 

On  the  close  of  his  term  of  service  he  removed  to  Reno,  where  he 
practiced  law  for  two  years,  and  was  then  elected  district  attorney  of  Washoe 
county,  and  by  re-election  was  continued  in  that  (Office  for  two  terms,  during 
which  time  he  conducted  many  noted  criminal  cases,  which  he  prosecuted 
with  his  usual  ability.  In  1896  he  was  nominated  on  the  Populist  ticket  for 
supreme  judge,  and  ran  far  ahead  of  the  party  vote,  although  defeated  by 
Judge  Massey,  a  very  able  and  popular  lawyer  representing  the  opposition. 
In  1898  Mr.  Curler  was  elected  district  judge,  and  after  serving  for  four 
years  was  re-elected  in  1902,  so  that  he  is  the  present  incumbent  and  will 
continue  in  the  office  until  his  service  on  the  bench  shall  have  covered  eight 
years.  He  is  making  a  most  satisfactory  record,  his  decisions  indicate  strong 
mentality,  careful  analysis,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  law  and  an  unbiased 
judgment.  His  legal  learning  and  the  readiness  witli  which  he  grasps  the 
points  in  an  argimient  combine  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  capable  jurists 
that  has  ever  sat  upon  this  bench,  and  the  public  and  the  profession  acknowl- 
edge him  the  peer  of  many  of  the  strongest  representatives  of  the  Nevada 
bar.  Judge  Curler  was  a  stanch  Republican  up  to  the  time  that  the  silver 
•  question  came  prominently  before  the  people,  since  which  time  he  has  favored 
bimetalism. 

In  1888  Judge  Curler  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Dirsey  D.  Vogel, 
a  native  of  Mississippi  and  a  daughter  of  A.  B.  Vogel,  of  that  state.  They 
are  now  the  parents  of  three  children :  Gussie  R.,  Mollie  D.  and  Ben  Vogel. 
The  attractive  home  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Curler  is  situated  in  Reno  and  its 
hospitality  is  enjoyed-  by  many.  They  are  meml)ers  of  the  Baptist  church, 
and  it  is  their  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Reno  and  of  the  state.  The  Judge's  nature  is  kindly,  his  tempera- 
ment jovial  and  genial,  and  his  manner  courteous.  He  is  a  most  companion- 
able gentleman,  but  when  on  the  bench  his  attitude  at  once  indicates  the 
stiulious,  earnest  and  scholarly  judge,  whose  course  fully  upholds  the  majesty 
of  the  law. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  H.  POOLY,  foreman  of  the  Gould  &  Curry  mines, 
has  been  connected  with  the  mining  interests  of  the  Comstock  mines  since 
1870.  He  is  a  native  of  Cornwall,  England,  where  he  was  Ix^rn  October  25, 
1846,  and  his  father,  John  Pooly,  was  lx)rn  in  the  same  Uxality.     Being 
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iiiteiested  in  mining  affairs,  the  latter  emigrated  to  America  in  1848,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  gold  excitement.  Prior  to  his  emigration  he  had  lived  it: 
Brazil  and  in  San  Domingo,  and  finally  died  in  Spain  in  May,  1864,  aged 
fifty-four  years.  He  married  Elizabeth  Trevern,  a  native  of  England,  and 
she  died  in  1869,  aged  sixty  years.  They  were  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  are  both  buried  in  England.  They  were  the  parents  of  nine 
children,  of  whom  Captain  Pooly  is  the  only  member  in  Nevada. 

For  fourteen  years  John  H.  Pooly  worked  in  the  Chollar  mine,  and 
also  for  Hon.  W.  E.  Sharon  in  the  Yellow  Jacket  and  all  the  Gold  Hill  mines 
for  nine  years.  He  was  made  foreman  of  the  Gould  &  Curry  mines  in 
1900  and  is  now  doing  developing  work  and  quartz  mining.  As  he  thoroughly 
understands  every  detail  of  his  work  he  is  very  well  qualified  for  it. 

Captain  Pooly  was  married  in  his  native  land  to  Mary  Richards,  who 
was  born  in  Cornwall,  England.  One  son  was  bom  to  them,  William  J. 
Pooly.  After  twenty -eight,  years  of  happy  married  life,  Mrs.  Pooly  was 
taken  away  by  death  January  17,  1903.  She  had  been  an  excellent  help- 
mate, a  true  wife  and  wise  mother. 

William  J.  Pooly  was  born  in  Virginia  City  in  1877  and  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place,  and  was  a  very  intelligent  young 
man.  He  had  been  living  in  San  Francisco  but  upon  the  death  of  his  mother 
he  returned  to  Virginia  City,  and  after  remaining  with  his  father  as  long 
as  he  felt  he  could,  the  young  man  returned  to  San  Francisco,  intending  to 
take  the  civil  service  examination,  but  was  taken  ill  and  died  March  9,  1903. 
The  doubly  bereaved  father  brought  his  only  child's  remains  to  his  native 
town,  and  the  citizens  of  Virginia  City  turned  out  in  a  body  to  do  honor 
to  the  brave  young  man,  scarcely  out  of  boyhood,  who  had  been  taken  away 
from  what  promised  to  be  a  long  and  honorable  life,  filled  with  useful  deed? 
and  true  happiness.  They  also  united  in  their  expression  of  heartfelt  sympathy 
towards  the  heartbroken  father,  whom  they  so  esteemed  and  honored. 


HON.  M.  S.  BONNIFIELD,  of  Winnemucca,  for  a  number  of  years 
judge  of  the  supreme  bench  of  the  state  and  now  actively  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law,  is  one  of  the  eminent  members  of  the  Nevada  bar.  He  is 
also  numbered  among  the  early  pioneers  of  the  state,  having  crossed  the 
plains  to  the  territory  in  1862,  and  his  name  has  since  been  indissolubly 
identified  with  its  annals.  Mr.  Bonnifield  was  born  in  West  Virginia  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1833,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  family  were  originally 
of  French  ancestry  but  had  for  centuries  resided  in  England.  Rhodham 
Bonnifield,  his  father,  married  Miss  Mary  Minear,  a  lady  of  German  ances- 
try, and  they  removed  from  West  Virginia  to  Iowa  ir^  1836,  in  which  latter 
commonwealth  they  were  numbered  among  the  brave  and  loyal  pioneers. 
They  were  farming  people,  and  were  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  The  father  passed  aivvay  in  death  in  1838,  at  the  age  of  fifty- four 
years,  and  his  widow  survived  him  only  three  months.  A  son  and  daughter 
also  passed  away  within  three  months  of  each  other,  Sying  of  pneumonia. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rhodham  Bonnifield  became  the  parents  of  fifteen  children, 
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five   of  whom  still  survive,  but  M.  S.  Bonnifield  is  the  only  representnlive 
of  the  family  in  Nevada. 

Judge  M.  S.  Bonnifield  received  his  literary  education  in  Allegheny 
College,  of  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  and  after  his  graduation  therefrom 
ivas  elected  president  of  Richard  College,  serving  in  that  capacity  for  one 
year.  Removing  to  Kansas  in  1856,  he  was  there  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the 
celebrated  Judge  La  Compt,  and  after  practicing  his  chosen  profession  in 
the  Sunflower  state  for  two  years  returned  to  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  there  resum- 
ing his  legal  duties.  In  1861  he  crossed  the  plains  to  Red  Bluff,  California, 
the  journey  being  made  with  horses,  and  the  long  trip  was  accomplished  in 
three  months'  .time.  While  residing  in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  in  1855, 
Mr.  Bonnifield  had  married  Miss  Laura  Ames,  and  she  accompanied  him 
on  his  removal  to  the  Golden  state.  In  1862  they  came  to  Humboldt  county, 
Nevada,  where  for  the  past  forty-one  years  the  Judge  has  continued  to  make 
his  home,  and  throughout  this  long  period  he  has  been  constantly  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  the  law,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  spent  on  the  supreme 
bench  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  his  large  law  practice  he  has  also  been 
interested  in  many  mines,  one  being  the  celebrated  Crown  Point  mine,  in 
which  Hon.  J.  P.  Jones  received  his  vast  fortune. 

While  a  resident  of  Kansas  Judge  Bonnifield  was  a  prominent  Free-soil 
man,  and  by  that  party  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Kansas  senate.  After- 
ward he  allied  his  interests  with  the  Democracy,  and  in  1892  became  one  of 
the  active  organizers  of  the  silver  party,  and  is  still  a  stalwart  believer  in 
bimetalism.  He  has  represented  Humboldt  county  in  two  sessions  of  the 
state  senate,  and  in  1892  was  made  presidential  elector  and  was  selected  to 
carry  the  vote  of  the  state  to  Washington,  the  three  electors  casting  their 
ballots  engraved  on  silver  plates.  In  1895  Mr.  Bonnifield  was  elected  judge 
of  the  supreme  court,  having  served  for  six  years  on  the  supreme  bench  of 
the  state,  and  since  retiring  from  that  high  office  has  continued  his  law 
practice. 

The  union  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Bonnifield  was  blessed  with  three  daugh- 
ters, namely:  Emily,  the  wife  of  J.  A.  McBride,  of  Elko,  this  state;  Delia, 
who  became  the  wife  of  J.  D.  May  and  resides  in  Portland,  Oregon;  and 
Dora,  the  wife  of  J.  P.  Slaughter,  of  Pueblo,  Colorado.  Mrs.  Bonnifield 
was  called  to  her  final  rest  in  1887,  and  two  years  later,  in  1889,  Judge 
Bonnifield  married  Mrs.  Nellie  Lovelock,  the  widow  of  George  Lovelock, 
Jr.,  and  they  reside  in  one  of  the  delightful  homes  of  Winnemucca.  The 
Judge  has  taken  the  degrees  in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Workmen  and  the  Chosen  Friends,  and  was  made  a  Master  Mason  in  Iowa 
in  1885.  His  religious  views  are  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church. 


JAMES  T.  DUNN,  who  is  now  serving  his  third  term  as  clerk  of 
Humboldt  county  and  ex-ofiicio  clerk  of  the  district  CQurt,  is  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  men  who  can  claim  Nevada  as  their  native  state.  His 
father,  L.  F.  Dunn,  is  a  prominent  pioneer  mining  man  of  the  state,  and  was 
likewise  for  several  years  an  official  of  Humboldt  county.     He  was  born  in 
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Fayette  county,  Wisconsin,  June  3,  1843.  I"  1864  he  crossed  the  plains  to 
Calitornia,  and  as  the  Sioux  Indians  were  then  on  the  waqiath  emigrant 
were  compelled  to  collect  themselves  in  bands  of  one  hundred  or  more  in 
order  to  defend  themselves.  During  the  first  year  in  California  he  huntet. 
deer  and  bear  for  the  San  Francisco  market,  but  in  the  fall  of  1865  caine 
to  Humboldt  county,  Nevada,  and  engaged  in  mining",  which  has  been  his 
principal  occupation  ever  since.  For  eight  years  he  served  in  the  same 
official  capacity  in  which  his  son  is  now  serving,  and  he  has  gained  a  wid« 
acquaintance  with  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county.  He 
mined  in  the  Spring  Valley  placer,  which  valley  is  eleven  miles  long,  and 
it  was  rocker  diggings,  from  which  some  coarse  nugg'ets  worth  forty  cn 
fifty  dollars  were  found.  He  kxrated  claims  throughout  this  canyon  and 
in  Dry  Gulch,  and  got  out,  in  all,  about  sixty-three  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  gold.  He  is  now  the  owner  of  the  Chicago  mine,  a  quartz  claim  in  the 
central  district,  whose  assays  run  from  six  dollars  to  six  thousand  dollars  a 
ton,  and  the  development  work  which  has  been  done  on  this  property  indi- 
cates that  it  will  be  very  profitable  to  its  owner.  Mr.  L.  F.  Dunn  was  mar- 
ried September  i,  1873,  to  Miss  Philapena  Pfluger,  and  they  had  four  chil- 
dren, of  whom  three  are  still  living,  Robert  P.,  a  miner,  Kathryn  E.,  anu 
James  T.     The  mother  of  these  children  died  in  1891. 

James  T.  Dunn  was  bom  in  Nevada,  November  21,  1876,  and  uas 
educated  in  Oakland,  California.  In  1893,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  came  to 
Winnemucca,  and  has  l)een  connected  in  some  capacity  witli  the  county 
clerk's  office  ever  since  that  time.  As  his  father's  deputy  he  l>ecame  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  all  the  details  of  the  business,  and  also  won  hiS 
way  into  the  confidence  of  the  people  to  the  extent  that  he  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  county  clerk  and  clerk  of  the  district  court  in  1898.  He  ^y^^ 
twenty-two  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  first  election,  and  has  been  twice 
re-elected,  so  that  his  record  as  a  county  officer  has  received  the  stamp  ^' 
public  approval  and  is  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Besides  his  official 
duties  he  is  interesteil  with  his  father  in  mining.  Like  his  father,  he  is  an 
adherent  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  fraternally  is  connected  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Eagles. 


HON.  W.  A.  MASSEY  has  l3een  connected  with  both  the  framing 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  having  served  as  a  member  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  state,  a  member  of  the  supreme  court,  and  for  a  long  penw 
has  been  accounted  one  of  the  eminent  practitioners  at  the  bar  of  the  state. 
He  belongs  to  the  prominent  law  firm  of  Cheney,  Massey  &  Smith,  of  ^cno. 
which  has  a  very  large  and  distinctively  representative  clientage,  embracing 
connection  with  much  of  the  most  important  litigation  tried  in  the  courts  of 

the  state. 

Judge  Massey  was  born  in  Perry  county,  Ohio,  on  the  7th  of  October. 
1856.  His  grandfather,  Mathew  Massey,  was  a  native  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, and  when  a  young  man  came  to  the  United  States,  locating  in  New 
York,  w^here  he  was  married,  thus  becoming  the  progenitor  of  the  family 
in  this  country.    He  removed  to  Morgan  county,  Ohio,  where  his  son.  William 
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Massey,  the  father  of  Judge  Massey,  was  born  on  the  5th  of  May,  1826. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  Civil  war  William  Massey  was  a  member  of 
the  Union  army,  serving  first  in  West  Virginia,  after  which  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Western  Army.  He  was  present  at  the  investment  of  Vicks- 
burg  and  served  under  General  Sherman  in  the  thirty  days'  fighting  on  the 
way  to  Atlanta.  He  also  participated  in  the  capture  of  that  city  as  well  as 
of  Vicksburg.  By  profession  he  was  a  physician,  but  went  to  the  front  as 
a  lieutenant,  although  he  was  later  made  surgeon  of  the  Sixty-eighth  Ohio 
Battery.  Following  the  cessation  of  hostilities  he  established  his  home  in 
Paris,  Illinois,  where  he  continued  in  the  practice  of  medicine  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1882.  He  had  wedded  Miss  Mary 
Thorp,  who  was  born  in  Perry  county,  Ohio,  and  their  union  was  blessed 
with  five  children,  of  whom  two  are  yet  living,  the  brother  of  Judge  Massey 
being  J.  A.  Massey,  of  Illinois. 

Judge  William  A.  Massey  was  but  a  small  boy  when  his  parents  re- 
moved from  Ohio  to  Illinois,  where  he  was  reared.  His  early  education, 
acquired  in  the  public  schools,  was  supplemented  by  study  in  Asbury  Uni- 
versity, at  Greencastle,  Indiana,  and  then  preparing  for  the  practice  of  law 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Sullivan,  Indiana.  In  1885  he  removed  to 
San  Diego,  California,  and  after  spending  a  year  there  came  to  Nevada. 
He  engaged  in  mining  in  Elko  county  for  four  years,  but  was  very  unfor- 
tunate in  his  mining  ventures,  losing  all  his  money.  He  then  resumed 
the  practice  of  law,  and  his  ability  in  the  line  of  his  profession  soon  won 
recogfnition  and  a  liberal  clientele.  While  residing  there,  he  was,  in  1892, 
elected  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  proved  a  most  active  w'orker 
in  the  house  in  the  interests  of  those  measures  which  he  believed  would  prove 
of  greatest  benefit  to  the  state.  In  1896  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Nevada  and  removed  to  Carson,  but  in  1898  he  resigned 
from  the  bench  to  form  his  present  law  partnership  and  is  now  actively 
engaged  in  a  very  successful  practice,  embracing  connection  with  all  depart- 
ments of  jurisprudence.  He  is  thoroughly  well  informed  concerning  legal 
principles,  and  he  took  to  the  bench  the  highest  qualification  for  that  most 
important  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  Patience,  urbanity  and  courtesy 
made  him  a  successful  jurist  inasmuch  as  these  qualities  supplemented  broad 
legal  learning  and  an  analytical  mind,  which  is  readily  receptive  and  re- 
tentive of  the  points  brought  forth  in  every  case.  In  argument  he  is  strong, 
forceful  and  convincing,  and  his  deductions  follow  in  logical  sequence. 

In  1879  Jwdg^  Massey  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Florence  Mas- 
sey, who  was  descended  from  the  same  ancestry  as  the  Judge,  but  is  not  a 
near  relative.  This  union  has  been  blessed  with  two  sons:  R.  R.  Massey, 
now  in  college;  and  W.  H.  Massey,  also  a  student.  The  wife  and  mother 
died  in  1890,  and  a  few  years  afterward  Judge  Massey  wedded  Miss  Annie 
Sheehan,  a  native  of  New  York.  They  occupy  delightful  apartments  at  the 
Riverside  Hotel,  and  they  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  best  homes  of  Reno. 
The  Judge  belongs  to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  having  been  made  a  Mason 
in  Elko  Lodge  No.  15,  F.  &  A.  M.  Faultless  in  honor,  fearless  in  conduct 
and  stainless  in  reputation,  he  stands  as  a  high  type  of  our  American  man- 
hood. 
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JERRY  SHEEHAX,  county  recorder  and  ex-officio  auditor  of  Hum 
l)oldi  county,  Nevada,  has  been  a  resident  of  this  state  ever  since  he  was 
five  years  old.  He  was  born  in  Johnson  county,  WVoming,  May  19.  1870. 
a  son  of  John  and  Catharine  (Buckley)  Sheehan,  both  natives  of  count}- 
Cork.  Ireland,  whence  they  emigrated  to  America  in  1850.  They  first  locate^! 
in  New  York,  and  then  came  to  Wyoming,  and  from  .there  to  Ne^-ada 
in  1875. 

Jerry  Sheehan  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  thus  de- 
prived of  the  care  and  assistance  of  these  worthy  and  excellent  parents,  he 
fought  the  battles  of  life  pretty  much  by  himself,  and  has  won  most  of 
them.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  Nevada  Stale 
University  before  it  was  removed  from  Elko  to  Reno.  He  then  learned 
telegraphy,  and  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany for  sixteen  years,  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  office  as  operator,  and  in  the 
train  service  from  Wells  to  Wadsworth  rose  from  brakeman  to  conductor, 
which  last  position  he  held  until  he  w^as  appointed  recorder  of  Hum1x»iA 
county  in  June,  1902,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill. 
In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  this  office,  whose  duties  he  has 
so  capably  and  energetically  discharged  to  the  present  time.  He  is  a  good 
business  man,  and  because  of  his  splendid  penmanship  and  his  methodical 
care  the  records  of  the  county  are  beautifully  kept. 

In  1895  Mr.  Sheehan  was  mariied  to  Miss  Fanny  Muller,  of  German 
ancestry.  They  have  two  little  daughters,  Evaline  and  Grace.  Mr.  Sheehan 
is  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
by  all  for  his  pleasant,  genial  ways  and  for  his  w^hole-souled  worth  as  a 
citizen  and  official. 


S.  L.  LEE,  M.  D.  One  of  the  distinguished  members  of  the  medical 
profession  in  Nevada  is  Dr.  S.  L.  Lee,  of  Carson  City,  whose  pronouncetl 
ability  and  broad  experience  have  gained  him  prominence  scarcely  second 
to  any  in  the  state.  Fortunate  is  the  man  who  has  back  of  him  an  ancestry- 
honorable  and  distinguished,  and  happy  is  he  if  his  lines  of  life  are  cast 
in  harmony  therewith.  In  person,  talents  and  character  Dr.  Lee  is  a  worthy 
scion  of  his  race.  He  comes  from  a  family  that  has  not  only  figured  promi- 
nently in  public  affairs  in  this  country,  but  can  also  trace  his  ancestry  to  the 
Lees  who  went  with  William  the  Conqueror  to  England  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  in  1066. 

John  Lee  emigrated  from  "the  merrie  isle"  to  New  England  in  the 
year  1641,  and  afterward  became  a  resident  of  Farmington,  Connecticut, 
while  his  cousin,  Richard  Lee,  settled  in  Virginia  and  became  the  founder 
of  the  branch  of  the  family  that  has  furnished  so  many  eminent  men  to  the 
Old  Dominion.  William  Lee,  a  direct  ancestor  of  Dr.  Lee,  was  a  participant 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion has  ever  been  a  dominant  trait  in  the  family.  William  Lee,  Dr.  Lee's 
great-grandfather,  and  his  sons,  w^ere  all  participants  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  oiie  of  these  sons  was  Lemuel  Lee,  the  grandfather  of  the  Doctor. 
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Benjamin  F.  Lee,  Dr.  Lee  s  father,  was  born  in  Onondaga  county,  New 
k:^ork,  on  the  15th  of  September,  1817,  and  was  but  three  months  old  when 
lis  parents  removed  with  their  family  to  Illinois,  where  he  has  since  lived, 
laving  now  attained  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  married  Miss 
Charlotte  Loraine  Bishop,  a  (lescendant  of  the  noted  De  Aubrey  family, 
her  grandfather  being  Dr.  De  Aubrey,  who  was  a  surgeon  in  the  continental 
army  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Mrs,  Lee  died  December  19,  1894, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  By  her  marriage  she  had  become  the 
mother  of  seven  sons.  The  eldest,  James  Monroe,  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Shiloh,  while  fighting  in  defense  of  the  starry  banner,  the  symbol  of  the 
Union  cause.     His  regiment  was  the  Thirty-second  Illinois  Infantry. 

When  this  brother  enlisted,   Simeon  Lemuel  Lee,  the  subject  of  this 
biography,  was  but  a  youth  of  sixteen  years,  having  been  lx)rn  in  Vandalia, 
Fayette  county,  Illinois,  on  the  4th  of  September,   1844.     He  became  fired 
with  patriotic  zeal,  inspired  by  his  brother's  example  and  his  own  knowledge 
of   the   condition  of  affairs  in  the  south,  and  in   1863,  he  prevailed  upon 
his  father  to  allow  him  to  take  the  place  of  his  deceased  brother  as  a  defender 
of  the  Union.     Enlisting  as  a  member  of  Company  H,  Eighth  Illinois  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  he  went  to  the  south  to  aid  in  filling  the  ranks  of  that  regi- 
ment, which  had  been  very  much  depleted.     The  command  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  the  scene  of  hostilities,  and  he  served  with  General  Sherman 
in  General  John  A.  Logan's  division  of  McPherson's  corps,  from  February, 
1864,  until  November  of  that  year,  when  the  members  of  the  command  re- 
enlisted  and  were  given  a  thirty  days'  furlough.     After  the  return  to  the 
front,  this  regiment  led  the  assault  on  Fort  Blakely,  being  connected  with 
the  Nineteenth  corps  of  Granger's  army.     There  were  but  thirty-five  mem- 
bers of  the  company  when  they  started  on  that  movement,  and  fifteen  of 
these  were  either  killed  or  wounded  in  the  charge,  but  they  carried  the  fort, 
which  was  the  defense  of  the  city  of  Mobile,  and  which  then  surrendered. 
By  gallant  service  and  unmistakable  loyalty  Dr.  Lee  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  second  lieutenant  and  was  discharged  as  such  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  on 
the  1 6th  of  May,  1866. 

Previous  to  the  war  Dr.  Lee  had  l)een  a  student  in  the  high  school  of 

Vandalia,  and  after  his  discharge  he  began  preparation  for  his  life  work  by 

becoming  a  student  in  the  Cincinnati  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  in  which  he 

completed  the  prescribed  course  and  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.  D., 

in  the  class  of  1870.     Immediately  after  leaving  college  he  came  to  Carson 

City  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  he  has  since 

continued   here  with   marked   ability   for  thirty-three   years,    during   which 

time  he  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  capable  metnl>ers 

of  the  medical  fraternity  in  the  state.     He  became  a  member  of  the  first 

board  of  health  of  the  state,  and  for  several  years  has  been  a  member  of  the 

state  board  of  medical  examiners  and  is  how  surgeon  general  on  the  gov- 

ernor*6  staff,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.     He  educated  his  youngest  brother, 

Ortey  Frederick  Lee,  for  the  medical  profession,  of  which  he  became  a  most 

prominent  and  progressive  member.     He  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of 

medicine   in  Marysville,   California,    when   overwork   brought   his   brilliant 
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career  to  an  untimely  close  and  caused  a  se\'ere  loss   to  the  ranks  oi  fte  ■! 
fraternity  in  that  state. 

Dr.  Lee  is  a  prominent  Mason,  belonging  to  the  blue  lodge,  chapter 
and  ccmimandery.  and  also  to  Islam  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  in  SaE 
I'rancisco.  He  is  thoroughly  informed  concerning  the  tenets  of  the  craft. 
is  in  sympathy  with  its  purpose,  and  in  his  life  exemplifies  its  bcneficcm 
and  helpful  spirit. 

On  the  26th  of  November.  1868,  Dr.  Lee  was  happily  married  to  Miss 
IaAsl  Montez  Watts,  a  member  of  the  noted  Watts  family  of  Ohio,  while 
her  mother  was  an  f)wn  cousin  of  Hamilton  Fisk,  United  States  secretary  of 
state.  They  have  three  sons :  Bishop  Frank  Lee  is  in  southern  California. 
William  L..  an  electrical  engineer,  was  graduated  in  a  school  fitting  him  fcr 
his  chosen  profession.  Adelbert  Watts  is  a  graduate  of  the  medical  (fc- 
partment  of  the  University  of  California  and  is  now  assistant  in  the  chair 
of  anatomy  there.  He  exjjects  s(X)n  to  go  to  Leipsic,  Germany,  to  perfect 
himself  in  his  profession.  He  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  collie,  and 
is  a  young  man  of  strong  mentality  and  laudable  ambition,  and  undoubtedly 
a  bright  future  awaits  him.  Both  the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Lee  are  well  known 
in  Carson  City  and  other  parts  of  the  state,  and  occupy  an  enviable  position 
in  sfxrial  circles,  while  their  own  home  is  the  center  of  culture,  hospitality 
and  good  cheer.     Mrs.  Lee  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

The  Doctor  has  always  been  a  student,  reading  broadly  and  thinking 
(leci)ly,  not  only  in  the  line  of  his  profession  but  over  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects. He  has  a  library  of  more  than  two  thousand  volumes,  and  is  also 
the  iX)Ssessor  of  a  choice  and  valuable  collection  of  minerals,  of  chinawarc 
brought  from  foreign  cities  and  of  Indian  baskets,  some  of  which  are  of  ven' 
early  manufacture  and  are  very  costly.  He  takes  just  pride  in  these,  and 
they  prove  an  interesting  feature  of  his  delightful  home. 


MARTLV  GULLING,  who  is  now  living  a  retired  life,  is  a  self-made 
man  and  all  tliat  he  has  enjoyed  and  ix)ssesses  in  life  has  been  acquired  throng 
his  own  determined  purpose  and  capable  energy.  He  was  born  in  France 
on  the  nth  of  Novemebr,  1829,  and  when  two  and  a  half  years  of  age  was 
brought  by  his  parents  to  the  United  States,  the  family  home  being  estab- 
lished in  Stark  county,  Ohio,  near  Canton.  There  the  son  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools,  and  upon  his  father's  farm  he  was  reared  to  manhood 
and  became  familiar  with  the  duties  and  labors  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
agriculturist. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1855,  he  sailed  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, going  l)y  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  reaching  his  destination 
in  the  month  of  March.  He  then  went  direct  to  Camptonville,  Yuba  county, 
California,  where  for  two  weeks  he  engaged  in  placer  mining,  but  meeting 
with  no  success  during  that  period  he  abandoned  mining  and  secured  a  situ- 
ation in  a  sawmill,  where  he  was  employed  for  two  years.  He  then  went 
to  San  Juan,  Nevada  county,  and  worked  in  a  sawmill  for  two  years.  On 
the  expiration  of  that  period  he  removed  to  Butte  county,  California,  and 
secured  a  tract  of  land  nine  miles  from  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Chico, 
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althf^ugh  the  town  had  not  heen  founded  at  that  time.     With  characteristic 
energ-y  he  began  the  development  and  improvement  of  his  land,  and  con- 
tinued to  engage  in  farming  there  until  1866,  when  he  sold  out  and  came 
to   Washoe  county,  Nevada.     Near  the  vicinity  of  Glendale  he  purchased  a 
farm   of  four  hundred  and  forty  acres,  which  he  cultivated  for  a  time  and 
then    sold.     Next,  in  company  with  a  partner,  he  purchased  an  interest  in 
another  tract  of  land  and  devoted  his  energies  to  general  farming  until  1873. 
He  made  a  specialty,  however,  of  raising  hay,  which  sold  in  Virginia  City 
at   from  thirty  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  ton.     After  some  time  had  passed 
Mr.  Gulling  also  disposed  of  this  property  and  engaged  in  the  stock  business 
at   High  Rock,  Lassen  county,  California.     He  purchased  land  there,  and 
at  times  he  has  had  as  manv  as  nine  hundred  head  of  cattle.     In  this  business 
he  prospered,  and  eventually  he  traded  his  property  there  for  two  hundred 
acres   of  land  near  the  Wedekind  mine,  retaining  possession  of  that  tract 
until  March,  1903,  when  he  sold  the  land  to  a  good  advantage  and  returned 
to   Ohio  to  visit  relatives  in  that  state.     On  again  coming  tb  Nevada  he 
retired  from  active  business  life  and  is  now  enjoying  a  well  earned  rest  in  a 
new  and  attractive  home  in  Reno,  which  he  has  erected.     His  career  has  l^een 
one  of  activity,  and  year  after  year  he  labored  in  an  untiring  manner  until 
his  indefatigable  industry,  guided  by  sound  judgment,  had  brought  to  him 
very  creditable  success. 

In  May,  1856,  Mr.  Gulling  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Rosanna 
Sosie,  a  native  of  France,  and  this  marriage  has  Ijeen  blessed  with  four  chil- 
dren :  Charles,  w^ho  is  a  stockholder  in  and  manager  of  the  Reno  Mill  and 
Lumber  Company;  Mrs.  Mary  LeVrie,  of  Reno;  Josephine,  the  wife  of 
James  Eason,  of  this  city ;  and  John,  who  is  also  married  and  living  in  Reno. 
Mr.  Gulling  and  his  family  are  all  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  are  highly  respected  citizens  of  the  state  in  which  they  have  so  long 
resided.  In  his  political  views  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  while  he  keeps  well 
informed  on  the  issues  of  the  day  and  is  interested  in  his  party,  he  has  never 
sought  or  desired  public  office. 


HENRY  W.  DYER,  recorder  and  ex-officio  auditor  of  Lander  county, 
is  a  native  son  of  Austin,  where  his  birth  occurred  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1880,  and  he  is  of  Scotch  ancestry.  His  father,  George  M.  Dyer,  was  born 
in  Missouri,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1828.  In  an  early  day  he  went  to 
California,  but  at  the  time  of  the  secession  of  the  south  from  the  Union  he 
returned  to  his  old  home,  and  true  to  his  loved  southland  enlisted  in  its 
service,  continuing  in  the  commissary  department  of  the  Confederacy  until 
1863.  Returning  thepce  to  Nevada,  he  located  in  Grass  Valley,  on  a  ranch 
which  he  had  previously  purchased,  but  later  removed  to  Reese  river,  and 
thence  came  to  Austin.  In  this  city  he  emljarked  in  merchandising.  A 
stanch  Democrat  in  his  political  views,  he  was  elected  on  its  ticket  to  the 
position  of  treasurer  of  Lander  county,  and  in  1898  became  the  auditor  and 
recorder  of  the  county,  successfully  serving  in  those  positions  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  igth  of  March,  1903.  He  was  numbered  among  the 
honored  early  pioneers  of  eastern  Nevada,  and  was  a  man  of  strong  convic- 
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tions,  exceedingly  loyal  to  his  friends,  a  competent  and  efficient  public  officer 
and  an  upright  and  honorable  citizen.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1867,  he  had 
married  Miss  Augusta  Elgum,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  eight  children, 
six  of  whom  are  living,  as  follows:  Maggie,  the  wife  of  Dan  W.  Mitchell, 
of  Austin;  William  R.,  residing  in  Tonopah,  Nevada;  Alexander  I.,  of 
Austin;  and  Inez  M.,  Louis  C.  and  Henry  W. 

Henry  W.  Dyer  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  this  his 
native  town,  and  for  a  time  after  leaving  the  schoolroom  was  employed  in 
one  of  the  mercantile  houses  of  Austin.  He  then  entered  the  recorders 
office  as  his  father's  deputy,  and  after  the  latter's  death  was  appointed  to 
that  office  by  the  county  lx)ard  of  commissioners,  the  duties  of  which  he  is 
now  fillitig  with  marked  ability.  In  politics  he,  too,  is  allied  with  the  Democ- 
racy, and  is  a  native  son  of  Austin  of  which  she  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud. 


WILTSHIRE  SAUNDERS.  Few  residents  of  Reno  have  longer  been 
connected  with  the  city  -and  its  development  than  has  Wiltshire  Saunders. 
Almost  half  a  century  has  passed  since  he  became  a  California  pioneer.  The 
traveler  of  to-day,  seeing  the  thriving  towns,  the  splendidly  developed  farms 
and  the  excellent  ranches  and  industries  of  every  character,  can  scarcely 
realize  the  condition  of  things  which  faced  Mr.  Saunders  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival. 

He  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  September  13,  1830,  a  son  of  John  and 
Jemima  (Wilson)  Saunders.  The  Saunders  family  is  of  English  and  Scotch 
extraction,  and  the  grandfather,  John  Saunders,  who  had  emigrated  to  the 
new  world,  settling  in  New  York,  was  a  loyal  defender  of  King  George's 
cause,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war  removed  to  Nova  Scotia. 
There  he  was  given  a  fine  grant  of  land  and  became  one  of  the  prominent 
and  influential  early  settlers  of  that  part  of  the  continent. 

John  Saunders,  Mr.  Saunders'  father,  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  on  the 
26th  of  October,.  1782,  and  throughout  his  life  carried  on  agricultural  pur- 
suits. He  wedded  Jemima  Wilson,  who  was  a  native  of  his  own  town,  bom 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1790.  Both  held  membership  relations  with  the 
Bai)tist  church,  taking  an  active  part  in  its  work,  and  Mr.  Saunders  became 
a  preacher  of  considerable  ability,  although  never  ordained  to  the  ministry. 
He  died  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  while  his  wife  passed  away  at 
the  age  of  eighty  years.  They  had  become  the  parents  of  eleven  children. 
but  Wiltshire  is  the  only  one  now  living. 

Wiltshire  Saunders  spent  his  early  years  in  his  native  town,  but  when 
nineteen  years  of  age  removed  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  learned  the 
carpenter's  trade  in  Watertown,  a  small  place  near  Boston.  After  com- 
pleting his  apprenticeship  he  remained  with  his  employer  for  one  year  as  a 
journeyman,  and  because  he  had  attained  efficiency  in  his  chosen  field  of 
labor  he  found  it  easy  to  secure  good  paying  positions.  He  had  also  worked 
in  a  lumber  yard  in  Boston  prior  to  learning  his  trade,  the  firm  building 
houses  for  San  Francisco  and  shipping  them  ready  to  be  erected.  Mr. 
Saunders  also  was  employed  for  five  years  at  his  trade  in  Nova  Scotia,  but 
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e  had  heard  much  of  the  west,  Its  development  and  its  possibilities,  and 
I  1858,  attracted  by  the  opj>ortunities  of  the  Pacific  country,  he  made  his 
ay  to  California  by  the  isthmus  route.  His  brother  Charles  had  gone  to 
alifornia  in  1849,  ^i^^  ^^-  Saunders  joined  him  in  the  Golden  state  nine 
ears  later.  There  he  worked  at  his  trade  of  carpentering  and  also  followed 
irriage-making.  He  and  his  cousin  Stephen,  who  came  out  with  him»  joined 
is  brother,  who  was  located  at  Monte  Cristo,  Later  he  and  his  brother 
nd  cousin  went  to  what  is  known  as  Whisky  diggings,  near  Gibson,  and 
rere  there  engaged  in  mining.  The  work  was  carried  on  by  rueans  of  tun- 
els,  and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  prosecute  their  labors  throughout  the 
nnter.  Mr.  Saunders  did  the  outside  work,  however,  framing  the  timbers 
or  the  tunnel.  In  the  spring  they  sold  their  proj)erty,  receiving  for  it 
wenty-one  hundred  dollars,  or  a  sum  of  seven  hundred  dollars  for. each  one. 
rhe  following  winter  they  mined  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  but  again 
old  out,  and  as  Stephen  Saunders  was  a  daguerreotype  artist  Wiltshire 
oined  him  in  the  conduct  of  a  photographic  gallery.  They  took  some  of  the 
irst  dagjierreotypes  in  California,  charging  at  that  time  from  five  to  eight 
lollars  each.  They  journeyed  from  camp  to  camp,  carrying  with  them  their 
)utfit,  and  at  Onion  Valley  they  established  a  gallery  which  they  conducted 
"or  one  season.  In  1862  they  removed  to  Marysville  and  purchased  the 
fieath  gallery  on  D  street,  where  they  ^id  a  photographic  business  for  two 
irears  and  during  the  time  of  the  great  flood.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Saunders 
5old  out  to  his  partner  and  removed  to  Oroville,  California,  where  two  years 
were  also  passed. 

On  the  expiration  of  that  period  Mr.  Saunders  and  his  brother  Charles 

went  to  Honey  Lake  and   rented  the  Dr.    Spalding  farm  of  one  hundred 

and  sixty  acres.     In  the  meantime  he  had  been  ill,  and  thus  much  of  his 

savings  had  dwindled  away.     The  first  year  the  brothers  cut  hay,  which 

brought  a  comparatively  low  price  that  season,  while  potatoes  sold  at  a  very 

high  price.     Therefore,  they  decided  to  devote  their  ground  to  the  raising 

of  the  latter  vegetable,  and  planted  four  acres  of  ground.    They  plowed  the 

ground  three  times,  getting  it  in  excellent  condition,  and  paid  nine  cents  a 

pound  for  seed  potatoes.    The  plants  grew  splendidly,  and  when  about  a  foot 

high  the  army  worm  came  and  ate  every  living  green  thing  in  sight.     In 

the  succeeding  fall  Mr.  Saunders  engaged  in  hauling  goods  in  order  to  earn 

money  to  pay  for  his  seed  potatoes.     He  teamed  to  Humbolt  and  on  taking 

the  last  load  he  was  caught  in  a  severe  storm  on  Smoke  creek,  having  his 

foot  frozen  on  that  occasion.     However,  he  managed  to  reach  Humlx)ldt,  but 

his  foot  and  liml:>s  were  very  badly  frozen  so  that  a  bed  of  straw  was  made 

in  his  wagon  and  he  was  placed  upon  it,  his  team  following  the  others  back 

to  the  starting  point.     After  severe  suflfering  he  eventually  recovered,  losing 

only  one  of  his  toes.     He  and  his  brother  spent  the  remainder  of  the  winter 

in  Honey  Valley,  Dr.  Spalding  residing  with  them.     They  then  took  another 

ranch,  and  Mr.  Saunders  continued  to  engage  in  teaming,  hauling  freight  to 

Virginia  City.     He  had  two  wagons  and  ten  big  horses,  and,  receiving  quite 

a  liberal  patronage,  he  was  enabled  to  pay  oflf  all  his  indebtedness.     Later 

he  engaged  in  teaming  l)etween  Reno,  Carson  and  Genoa.     He  began  his 

carpenter  work  and  built  a  number  of  the  best  homes  in  Reno      Surveyor 
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*'.<''cr^'  !:i:j>  iS.  ei- !•  >e^!  him  i«»  make  a  o>ffin,  which  was  («ie  ni  :h 
rr>:  ttm  'e  ::-  :>.e  :  v  r.  i::-:  :>.:>  !eil  i««  m<»re  pam>nage  in  that  same  line,  so tb: 
/e  e.c-:vi"y  1:1  ..r:e  An  exten>ive  business.  Having  invested  in  ^^te 
'■  :>  ri:  a  :":-e  ••' ^er.  ]:irA  was  ver>-  cheap  he  Uxated  the  Hillside  cemetcn 
i"  I  r-  .\  •  \^  :-<  z'.C'Z  :  r  :*trty  t«  ^ether  with  a  nice  home  in  the  city  and  severai 
.  :''cr  rc>:  "cT-jes.  >.:-  re^'ty  [^ -ssessi* »ns  being  a  monument  to  his  industri<-* 
er  -ts  ar  I  :!'i:er.oe.  The  growth  ci  this  city  and  the  consequent  rise: 
!;r: :  v:i"::es  ::a\e  n::i  'e  :  :m  ^ne  "f  the  substantial  residents  here. 

I::  i<7i  Mr.  Srii:r.:crs  was  marrietl  to  Miss  Margaret  Williams,  a  native 
X  :  C^r  *.::T.  W  a!es.  ar.!  a  •larghter  ni  Tin -mas  and  Ann  (  Hopkins)  William^ 
T/.cy  hi\e  :w-  s  rs.  K-  'en  Wiltshire,  n-  w  a  student  in  the  Industrial  A;: 
Sv!-«'-  :::  Sc-.r.  Frri::c:>c«  ar.«!  a  veiy-  bright  young  man:  and  John  Olin.  wt 
i>  :>  w  arte: -'iriT  tr.e  h'irh  s*:h«««»l  in  Reno.  Mr.  Saunders  and  his  sons  a 
n:c:r/^'>  *•:  t.e  Ri- :!>t  church.  He  has  always  been  a  stanch  Repiyfe 
i::  !*  trcs,  a-./.  wh:'e  !'.:::»::  in  Onnille,  California,  during  the  Ci\il  wa'. 
'  e  >er\o:  a<  !!c::te':ri'ii  in  i:'.e  On»ville  Ciuards.  P'or  many  years  he  liaf  necr 
i.:c-::  r:e»I  w •:>.  i:.e  l:>:e;«e!:.!ent  Order  ni  Odd  Fellows  and  deeply  interested 
i:i  t>.e  s::cce<s  .  f  r'Mt  w-  nhy  nrganization.  F'ew  men  have  undergone  nm^^ 
ft  i!.e  pi  t.eer  ex:>erirr.ce>  ib.an  has  Mr.  Saunders,  and  while  engaged  i:^ 
te:i!:r::c  r.e  -Kon  enc«  nr.tered  great  danger,  for  the  Indians  were  frequent.} 
\:\n*\\  i!:e  war  |«at'i  a-.d  lie  an<l  his  comrades  had  to  sleep  on  their  gnn>  ^^^ 
l!:e  w.ii:'  :>.  Tl'.e  Paciric  o»untn»-  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  brave  pi'^eer^ 
wh  •  iiiai:i:i:r:ited  llie  civilizati'-n  of  this  section. 


AL\.\KO  K\ -\XS  is  ..ne  of  Nevada's  pioneers  who  dates  his  arrival 
in  the  territ«^ry  fn  ni  1850.     He  was  lx)rn  in  Defiance.  Ohio,  on  the  23^"' 
May.  18J7,  and  comes  of  a  family  of  Welsh  origin.     His  great-grandfatn^ 
on  the  ]Kitenial  siile  en^.igrated  from  Wales  and  settled  in  Virginia,  in  ^vn'<^ 
state   Pierce    Kvans,   the    father   of   Alvaro   Evans,    was   Ix)rn   and  rear© 
Having  arrived  at  years  of  maturity   Pierce    Evans    wedded    Miss   Mat} 
Braucher.  w  ho  w  as  a  native  of  \'irginia  and  of  German  descent.    The\'  ^ 
moved  to  Ohio,  and  he  helped  to  build  the  first  brick  building  in  what  i^ 
now  the  large  a!ul  beautiful  city  of  Cincinnati.     In  the  war  of  1812  he  ^^^ 
a  loyal  defender  of  the  country.     Throughout  his  entire  business  career  ii« 
followe<l  merchandising,  and  his  energ\'  and  activity  in  that  field  of  i^'* 
brought  to  him  a  gratifying  prosperity.     A  man- of  marked  capabihty  ^'^* 
strong  intellectuality  he  was  vrell  fitted  for  leadership,  and  .left  the  imp^^ 
of  his  individuality  upon  public  thought  and   feeling.     He  filled  the  ott 
of  circuit  judge  for  several  years  and  took  a  very  prominent  part  jn  j 
presidential  campaign  of  1840.     P>oth  he  and  his  wife  died  on  the  same  0^) 
in  1862,  and  each  was  about  sixty-fi\e  years  of  age  at  the  time.    They  >>^| 
the  parents  of  eleven  children,  but  only  three  are  now*  living,  namely: 
varo,  J.  N.  Evans  and  Mrs.  Marv  Arrowsmith. 

"  •Tip 

In  the  state  of  his  nativity  Alvaro  Evans  acquired  his  education.    i| 
w^as  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-three  years  when  he  sought  a  home  ni  j 
the  west,  hoping  that  he  might  improve  his  financial  condition  in  the  stat^ 
in  which  fortunes  were  rapidly  being  made  through  the  discovery  of  g^'^^ 
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In  1850  he  arrived  in  California,  going  by  way  of  the  isthmus,  and  following 
his  arrival  upon  the  Pacific  coast  he  engaged  in  mining  in  Nevada  county, 
California.     He  became  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Buckeye  Hill  mine,  which 
the  company  mined  for  eighteen  years,  eight  years  being  occupied  in  making 
a  tunnel  in  order  to  open  the  mine.    This  property  yielded  about  half  a  million 
dollars  to  the  company  and  was  then  sold  for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
During  this  time  Mr.   Evans  returned  to  the  east  and  purchased  cattle  in 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  driving  them  across  the  plains  in   1859.     He  had  eight 
hundred  head  in  the  herd  and  was  engaged  in  the  stock  business  in  Lassen 
county,  about  forty  miles  north  of  Reno.     In  that  business  he  continued  for 
several  years,  and   his  sound  judgment  resulted   in  bringing  to  him   very 
gratifying  success.    On  leaving  Lassen  county  Mr.  Evans  removed  to  Hum- 
boldt  county,   Nevada,  and,  securing  cattle  in  Texas,   he  w-as  engaged   in 
stock  dealing  in  Humboldt  county  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  having  at  one 
time  as  high  as  ten  thousand  head  of  cattle,  which  he  sold  for  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.     He  now  has  a  ranch  at  Reno,  comprising  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city.     A  part  of  this  land  he 
has  platted,  calling  it  the  Sunny  Side  addition  to  Reno.     Upon  his  land  he 
has  a  fine  brick  residence,  and  much  building  is  now  being  done  upon  the 
addition,  which  is  l^ecoming  one  of  the  most  desirable  residence  portions 
of  the  city.     Mr.  Evans  also  owns  eight  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
eight  miles  south  of  Reno,  constituting  a  finely  improved  farm.     He  is  now 
retired  from  the  cattle  business  and  is  spending  the  evening  of  a  very  active 
and  successful  business  life  in  this  city,  surrounded  by  many  comforts  and 
luxuries  which  go  to  make  life  worth  the  living. 

In  1847  occurred  the  marriage  of  Alvaro  Evans  and  Miss  McCurdy,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania.  They  had  one  son  Pierce  Evans,  now  a  prominent 
attorney  of  Los  Angeles,  California.  Mrs.  Evans  died  in  1873,  and  in  1884 
Mr.  Evans  was  again  married,  his  second  union  being  with  Miss  Annie 
Gull.  Two  children  were  born  of  this  union,  Alvaro  and  Lester,  both  stu- 
dents in  the  public  schools. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Evans  gave  his  political  allegiance  to  the  Democratic, 
party  and  voted  for  General  Cass  for  the  presidency  in  1848.  He  continued 
to  affiliate  with  the  Democratic  party  until  1864,  when,  because  of  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  Union,  he  supported  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  since  that  time 
has  been  a  Republican.  He  has  filled  the  office  of  county  commissioner  and 
while  still  living  in  Ohio  he  was  receiver  in  the  land  office.  In  1848,  in 
Defiance,  Ohio,  Mr.  Evans  was  made  a  Master  Mason.  He  has  taken  all 
of  the  York  Rite  degrees  and  is  now  a  Knight  Templar,  l>elonging  to  DeWitt 
Clinton  Commandery  at  Virginia  City.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  Masons  in 
the  state  of  Nevada  and  is  a  very  prominent  and  representative  member  of 
the  craft.  He  has,  too,  a  military  record,  for  in  1846  he  enlisted  at  Defiance, 
Ohio,  to  serve  in  the  Mexican  w^ar.  With  his  regiment  he  went  as  far  as 
Galveston,  Texas,  but  it  was  there  learned  that  the  troops  were  not  needed, 
and  they  received  an  honorable  discharge  in  that  place.  Mr.  Evans'  hearing 
is  slightly  impaired,  but  with  that  exception  he  is  a  hale  and  hearty  old  gen- 
tleman in  the  possession  of  all  of  his  faculties,  and  is  a  splendid  representa- 
tive of  the  California  and  Nevada  pioneer. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  A.  CONBOIE,  now  county  clerk  and  treasurer  ot 
Storey  county,  Nevada,  was  boni  in  Ireland,  and  when  a  child  was  brought 
to  the  United  States  by  his  parents,  George  and  Mary  G.  (Xeri)  Conbuie. 
both  natives  of  Ireland.  They  settled  in  New  York  city,  wliere  his  falhtr 
was  a  constructor  and  builder.  Later  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  retumin? 
to  New  York  and  there  dying,  when  fiftv  years  of  age.  His  wife  sur\ive<i 
him  and  lived  to  be  ninety  years  of  age.  They  were  the  parents  of  five 
daughters  and  three  sons,  Mr.  Conboie  and  three  sisters  alone  surviving. 

Mr.  Conboie  was  educated  in  New  York  city,  in  the  public  schools  and  h' 
private  tutors,  and  remained  with  his  parents  until  he  was  seventeen,  learn- 
ing the  carpenter  and  brick-layer  trades,  but  not  liking  tlie  latter,  he  wHe*! 
for  some  years  as  a  carpenter.  Later  he  read  medicine  with  a  physician. 
Dr.  Bond,  of  New  York,  for  some  time.  In  1859  he  went  to  California 
and  worked  as  a  miner  at  Gold  Run  and  Gold  Flat.  Nevada  county.  Hif 
party  was  disl)anded,  and  he  returned  to  Sacramento,  where  he  found  worK 
at  his  trade.  Then  he  moved  to  Chico,  where  he  built  for  General  Bidwell 
the  Masonic  hall  and  postoffice  building.  During  the  winter  of  1861  he 
was  in  Sacramento,  and  participated  in  "some  of  the  incidents  of  the  ^'^^^ 
Later  he  engaged  in  an  undertaking  business  in  that  city,  and  thus  continue', 
until  1874,  when  he  sold  out  and  lx)ught  a  drug  store  in  San  Jose,  but  as  it 
did  not  prove  a  success  he  sold  the  property  for  six  thousand  dollars  and 
went  to  San  Francisco  and  remained  two  years.  Thence  he  went  to  Vir- 
ginia City  and  engaged  in  the  undertaking  business,  and  is  now  the  oldest 
in  that  line  in  the  city.  He  has  given  much  attention  to  his  business,  ano 
is  very  capable  and  in  demand  whenever  his  offices  are  required.  A  patent 
of  his  has  l)een  found  very  desirable  for  holding  the  hands  of  the  deceasc^l 
in  place,  and  he  follows  many  6riginal  ideas  in  his  work.  Like  many  other? 
in  Virginia  City,  Mr.  Conboie  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  mining  stock, 
and  still  has  holdings. 

Mr.  Conlx)ie  is  a  Republican  and  was  coroner  in  Sacramento.  In  1895 
he  was  elected  to  the  Nevada  legislature,  but  was  defeated  for  the  following 
term.  He  was  then  elected  to  the  state  senate,  as  it  was  believed  that  the 
incumbent  could  not  retain  his  seat  and  the  position  of  army  paymaster,  W 
he  could  and  did.  Mr.  Contoie  was  returned  to  his  p  -esent  resix)nsible  office 
by  a  good  majority.  Mr.  Conboie  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  throughout  i^^ 
state.  He  served  on  the  staff  of  Major  General  Keating  with  rank  of  colonel, 
and  upon  the  staff  of  two  of  the  succeeding  governors,  and  is  now  on  the 
staff  of  Governor  Sparks  with  the  same  rank.  For  the  past  forty  years 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  and  for  twenty  years  a  Knight  of  Pythias,  and  is  on  the 
staff  of  Major  General  Carnahan  with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  uniform 
rank. 

In  1876  he  was  happily  married  to  Alice  Agnes  Fuller,  a  native  of  Cali- 
fornia and  a  daughter  of  Richard  Iniller.  who  was  a  connection  of  the  family 
of  Chief  Justice  Fuller.  One  son  was  born  of  this  union,  namely,  Joseph 
A.,  Jr.,  now  married  and  a  resident  of  San  Francisco.  Mrs  Conboie  died 
in   1888. 
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r,  L.  FLAX K; AX.  Wlun  \m' 
a  yoiuiiif  man  of  nineteen  ye-irs  wit! 
slieep  herder,  and  thai  lie  is  t(-d:) 
Ci>niity,  it  is  a  record  that  seems  ain*  > 
has  been  one  of  business  activity  tiiat 
scniliny.  lie  has  t)ased  his  Ini^ine-- 
heretice  t.)  the  rnles  whidi  t^ovtrn 
lc<4rity.  His  enterprise  and  j.Toi^^'X:  ^ 
American  citizen  in  e\ery  sen*^e  of  ll:t 
in  this  history.  What  he  is  to-da\  l-r  '■ 
with  nothing-  hnt  liis  wilhni'"  liands  an« 
constant  exertion,  associate<l  with  .i;'0'I  iudunu.-' 
to  the  {>rominent  positi'.n  lie  now  h(»hN,  '\o  i^o-  tin- 
the  ropect  of  all  who  kn(nv  him. 

Mr.  Mani^an  was  horn  in  Tio^a  con" it  ^ .  Xm   Y 
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and  is  of  Irish  linea(>e.  his  father.  Jame>  \  \ w 
Emerald  isle,  whence  he  came  to  the  L'niti- 1   ."M.ac^  whv  • 
afj^e.     He  settled  in  Xew  York  and  for  a  n'nr'.vr  i.i"  \ear^  «. 
in^  .school  in  Xew  York  city.     He  marrie<l  Mi^^  ll-nnah   L 
of    Ireland,  and  he  de])arted  this  life  in    191  j.  <tt    vm    ai:e  < 
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^4  her  a,i2:e.      He  was  a  man  (»f  strong-  mentaln\     'i.cl  .itraine- 
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prominence  and  success  as  an  educator.     To  hnn    ' 
>cven  children,  four  of  whom  are  residin<^  in   X\    .• 
w*iih   her  mother   in   Reno.     James  also  make>  h*-    " 
[•♦"^eph  I),   i'lanii^an  is  enga<;ed  in  the  ^lieep  hns;*:t- 
Flanigan. 

In   his  native  town   P.    L.    Manif::an   was   rerncl 
the  age  of  nineteen  years  came  to  Xevada,  at  once  n; 
where  he  ttxjk  u])  his  al  ode  in  1S77.     Here  he  hegan  '. 
as  a   shee])  herder,  hut.   sa\ing  his  wages,   he   soon   nia  . 
engage  in  business  on 'his  c^wn  account.     Since  that  liiiic  ! 
increased  his  holdings  in  li\'e-stock,  and  is  liie  (►wner  of  si^ 
of  sheep,  five  thousand  head  of  cattle  and  sixty  thousand  ac.i  ■>  .'f  land,  all 
in    Washoe  county.    Xevada,   and    Modoc   and   Lassen   counties,   i  alifornia. 
This  is  an  indication  of  Mr.   I^^lanigan's  ])rus])erity,  but  it  doe<  v^*   hy  any 
means  represent  the  extent  of  his  business  interests.     He  is  a  man  of  it*M)urce- 
ful  ability,  (juick  to  note  and  im])rove  an  op])ortunity,  and  he  has  <!<■  <  I1 -ped 
in  Reno  one  of  its  most  important  enterprises.      Here  he  has  built  l.  e  : -"v'e 
brick  warehouse  and  cold  storage  i)lant.  the  warelvuse  Inking  one   I  -.     '  •  i 
hv  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.     When  it  was  built  in   i(/)i    it   was  !■      •  ■' 
hy  inanv  to  be  far  too  large  and  that  it  could  never  be  used,  hut  i--  -'. 
font  of  sj)ace  is  occupied  clear  to  the  ceding  and  more  room  i>  ni-t*  '.-• 
cold  .^tora£^e  is  used  for  the  storage  of  fiesh  and  salt  nieaK  a:iu    ;   ■ 
a  p;iying  concern.     Mr.   Manigan  also  handle^  large  (juanr^  »>   . 
many  other  commodities,  and  his  business  has  reached  a  vcr\  i    • 
He  is  also  the  principal  stockh'^ldcr  in  tne  Water,  Ligiil  .^     ' 
'»f  Reno,  furnishing  the  city  with  water,  power,  eleciMc    '.   '  :  . 
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P.  L.  FLANIGAN.  When  we  think  that  P.  L.  Flanigan  came  to  Reno 
a  young  man  of  nineteen  years  without  any  capital  and  began  life  here  as  a 
sheep  herder,  and  that  he  is  to-day  the  largest  individual  taxpayer  of  his 
county,  it  is  a  record  that  seems  almost  phenomenal,  and  yet  his  entire  career 
has  been  one  of  business  activity  that  will  bear  the  closest  investigation  and 
scrutiny.  He  has  based  his  business  principles  and  actions  upon  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  rules  which  govern  industry,  economy  and  unswerving  in- 
tegrity. His  enterprise  and  progressive  spirit  have  made  him  a  typical 
American  citizen  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  he  well  deserves  mention 
in  this  histor}^  What  he  is  to-day  he  has  made  himself,  for  he  l)egan  in  life 
with  nothing  but  his  willing  hands  and  unfaltering  energy  to  aid  him.  By 
constant  exertion,  associated  with  good  judgment,  he  has  raised  himself 
to  the  prominent  position  he  now  holds,  having  the  friendship  of  many  and 
the  respect  of  all  who  know  him. 

Mr.  Flanigan  was  born  in  Tioga  county,  New  York,  February  lo,  1858, 
and  is  of  Irish  lineage,  his  father,  James  Flanigan,  having  been  born  on  the 
Emerald  isle,  whence  he  came  to  the  United  States  when  sixteen  years  cf 
age.  He  settled  in  New  York  and  for  a  number  of  years  engaged  in  teach- 
ing school  in  New  York  city.  He  married  Miss  Hannah  Linahan,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  he  departed  this  life  in  1902,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years, 
while  his  wife  survives  him  and  is  now  living  in  Reno  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  her  age.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mentality  and  attained  considerable 
prominence  and  success  as  an  educator.  To  him  and  his  wife  were  born 
seven  children,  four  of  whom  are  residing  in  Nevada,  one  daughter  living 
with  her  mother  in  Reno.  James  also  makes  his  home  in  this  city,  and 
Joseph  D.  Flanigan  is  engaged  in  the  sheep  business  with  his  brother,  P.  I.. 
Flanigan. 

In  his  native  town  P.  L.  Flanigan  was  reared  and  educated,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  years  came  to  Nevada,  at  once  making  his  way  to  Reno, 
where  he  took  up  his  abode  in  1877.  Here  he  began  life  on  his  own  account 
as  a  sheep  herder,  but,  saving  his  wages,  he  soon  made  arrangements  to 
engage  in  business  on  his  own  account.  Since  that  time  he  has  continually 
increased  his  holdings  in  live-stock,  and  is  the  owner  of  sixty  thousand  head 
of  sheep,  five  thousand  head  of  cattle  and  sixty  thousand  acres  of  land,  all 
in  Washoe  county,  Nevada,  and  Modoc  and  Lassen  counties,  California. 
This  is  an  indication  of  Mr.  Flanigan's  prosperity,  but  it  does  not  by  any 
means  represent  the  extent  of  his  business  interests.  He  is  a  man  of  resource- 
ful ability,  quick  to  note  and  improve  an  opportunity,  and  he  has  developed 
in  Reno  one  of  its  most  important  enterprises.  Here  he  has  built  the  large 
brick  warehouse  and  cold  storage  plant,  the  warehouse  being  one  hundred 
by  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  When  it  was  built  in  1901  it  was  believed 
by  many  to  be  far  too  large  and  that  it  could  never  be  used,  but  to-day  every 
foot  of  space  is  occupied  clear  to  the  ceiling  and  more  room  is  needed.  The 
cold  storage  is  used  for  the  storage  of  fresh  and  salt  meats  and  has  proved 
a  paying  concern.  Mr.  Flanigan  also  handles  large  quantities  of  wool  and 
many  other  commodities,  and  his  business  has  reached  a  very  extensive  figure. 
He  is  also  the  principal  stockholder  in  the  Water,  Light  &  Power  Company 
of  Reno,  furnishing  the  city  with  water,  power,  electric  light  and  gas.     Of 
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the  company  Mr.  Flanigan  is  the  president.  He  is  also  a  stockholder,  a 
director  and  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  Bank  of  Nevada,  and  is  thus 
closely  associated  with  some  of  the  mammoth  enterprises  of  the  state,  adding 
vastly  to  its  wealth,  as  well  as  to  his  individual  success. 

In  1900  Mr.  Flanigan  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Hannah  Linahan. 
a  native  of  California.  She  lx)re  the  same  maiden  name  as  did  his  mother, 
and  yet  they  were  not  related.  They  have  two  children,  Paul  L.  and  Helen 
May,  who  add  life  and  light  to  the  household.  Mr.  Flanigan  has  erected  one 
of  the  finest  residences  in  Reno  on  South  Virginia  street,  and  his  wife  pre- 
sides with  gracious  hospitality  over  this  l)eautiful  home,  w-hich  is  supplied 
with  all  the  adornments  that  wealth  can  secure  and  refined  taste  suggest. 
Mr.  Flanigan  is  an  earnest  Rqxiblican,  but  not  an  office-seeker.  He  belongs 
to  the  Catholic  Bene\'olent  Society,  and  he  and  his  family  adhere  to  the 
faith  of  his  ancestors  and  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Few  indeed  within  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  achieved 
so  brilliant  a  success  in  the  business  world  as  Mr.  Flanigan.  Tireless  energ}-. 
honorable  effort  and  a  genius  for  devising  and  executing  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time,  added  to  every-day  common  sense — these  are  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  the  man.  They  have  made  him  a  prominent  factor  in  industrial 
and  agrcultural  circles  of  the  west,  and  he  stands  to-day  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing business  men  of  the  state. 


FRANK  J.  STEIN METZ,  one  of  the  progressive  young  business  men 
of  Carson  City,  Nevada,  and  the  oldest  druggist  in  the  place,  was  bom  in 
Sutter  Creek,  Amador  county,  California,  February  10,  1862.  He  comes 
of  German  and  English  ancestry.  His  father,  Jacob  Steinmetz,  was  bom 
in  Germany  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  1847,  when  fifteen 
years  of  age.  In  1854  he  went  to  California  and  located  in  Amador  count}'. 
His  trade  was  that  of  a  shoemaker,  but  he  afterwards  li)ecame  a  manufac- 
turer of  harness.  Later  he  l)ecame  a  merchant,  and  now  makes  his  home 
in  Warm  Springs,  Alameda  county,  California.  In  the  year  1861  he  married 
Miss  Helen  S.  Hubbell,  a  native  of  Ohio  and  of  English  ancestry.  They 
are  the  parents  of  four  children,  of  whom  Frank  J.  is  the  eldest  and  the 
only  one  residing  in  Nevada. 

Mr.  Steinmetz  received  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia. At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  entered  the  drug  business  in  Yolo 
county,  California.  In  the  spring  of  1882  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  served  as  a  clerk  in  a  drug  store  and  attended  the  College  of  Phamiacy. 
He  removed  to  Carson  City  in  June,  1885,  where  he  has  resided  almost  con- 
tinuously since.  Eight  years  later  he  tecame  proprietor  of  the  store  where 
he  is  now  doing  business,  and  has  since  then  by  his  honorable  methods  built 
up  a  valuable  trade. 

On  February  15,  1896,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lola  F.  Glidden,  of 
San  Francisco,  the  second  daughter  of  A.  K.  P.  and  Mary  H.  Glidden. 
They  have  one  child,  Ruth  Lolita.  Mr.  Steinmetz  is  one  of  the  five  members 
of  the  Nevada  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  and  uj^on  its  organization  was 
elected  its  secretary,  which  office  he  still  holds.     He  is  a  most  worthy  and 
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prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  both  blue  lodge  and  chapter,  the 
Eastern  Star  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  In  his  political  affiliations  he  is  a 
Republican. 

EDWARD  DOUGHERTY  BOYLE  was  a  native  of  county  Donegal 
Ireland,  coming  with  his  parents  to  the  United  States  in  1833,  when  they 
settled  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  As  a  youth  he  worked  in  the  iron  works 
of  Brady's  Bend^,  and  in  1852  came  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  isthmus 
route.  He  mined  through  California  until  1863,  when  he  came  to  Nevada, 
where  he  was  identified  with  the  mining  industries  of  the  state,  and 
especially  the  Con^stock  Lode,  until  his  death. 

He  w-as  prominent  in  politics,  having  represented  Storey  county  for 
twelve  years  in  the  senate  of  the  state  legislature,  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  militia,  in  which  he  was  a  lieutenant  colonel ;  and  w^as  an  active  and 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  public  work  of  the  communities  in  which  he  resided. 
He  was  a  fellow  in  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific  and  devotee!  his 
spare  time  to  astronomical  and  literary  research. 

Lack  of  opportunity  in  his  youth  did  not  hinder  him  in  the  gaining 
of  an  exceptionally  broad  and  finished  education,  for  he  was  as  competent  in 
the  technical  branches  of  his  engineering  profession  as  his  vast  mining 
experience  made  him  in  its  practice. 

Prior  to  1877  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Justice  and  Waller  Defeat  Mines 
in  lower  Gold  Hill,  leaving  tlie  former  named  to  take  the  superintendency 
of  the  Alta,  which  position  he  held  for  twenty-five  years,  accumulating  at 
the  same  time  extensive  mining  interests  throughout  the  state  and  the  w^est. 

In  1901  he  took  the  management  of  the  North  Rapidan  Mine  in  Como, 
Nevada.  On  January  2,  1902,  while  driving  to  Dayton  from  the  mine  with 
a  companion,  his  team  became  unmanageable,  and  from  the  injuries  received 
he  died  on  the  9th  of  the  following  month,  leaving  a  wife,  who  survived  him 
only  a  few  weeks,  and  two  sons,  Emmet  D.,  and  Alexander  M.,  the  former 
of  whom  succeeded  his  father  in  the  management  of  the  North  Rapidan. 

Mr.  Boyle  leaves  a  memory  conspicuous  for  charity,  ability  and  scrupu- 
lous honesty,  and  his  death  deprived  the  state  of  Nevada  of  one  who  for 
nearly  a  third  of  a  century  had  devoted  his  best  energies  to  her  upbuilding. 
By  his  death  Nevada  lost  one  of  her  most  honorable  and  respected  citizens. 


HENRY  FRED  DANGBERG,  SR.,  principal  meml^er  and  founder  of 
the  well  known  firm  of  H.  F.  Dangl^erg  Land  and  Live  Stock  Company,  in 
Gardnerville,  Douglas  county,  Nevada,  has  had  a  characteristic  western 
career,  and  his  life  history  is  best  told  in  the  successive  enterprises  to  wdiich 
he  has  devoted  his  energies  from  the  time  of  boyhood.  After  coming  to 
America  he  engaged  in  hard  manual  labor  for  many  years;  he  came  to 
Nevada  in  the  early  days,  and  from  mining  turned  his  attention  to  the  stock 
business,  in  which  he  has  progressed,  oftentimes  by  leaps  and  bounds,  until 
he  is  now  one  of  the  largest  producers  in  the  state,  as  well  as  one  of  its 
most  honored  and  esteemed  business  men  and  public- spirited  citizens. 
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He  was  born  in  Westphalia,  Germany,  September  i6,  1830,  being  a 
son  of  William  and  Katrina  (Duckweiler)  Dangberg,  the  former  also  a 
native  of  Westphalia  and  a  farmer  by  occupation.  Henry  Dangberg  attended 
school  in  his  native  land,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  1848,  came  to  the 
United  States,  where  his  first  work  was  in  rafting  logs  on  the  Mississippi, 
that  rough  yet  care-free  life  which  Mark  Twain  has  so  interestingly  described 
and  left  as  a  picture  of  past  scenes  never  to  be  revived  in  real  life.  While 
in  the  old  country  he  had  worked  in  a  flour  mill,  and  while  stopping  in  St 
I^uis  secured  employment  in  a  mill,  where  he  worked  for  a  year.  He  was 
then  on  a  farm  in  Illinois  for  three  years,  but  in  1853  left  the  middle  west 
and  set  out  for  the  goal  of  his  future  endeavors  and  successes.  He  w-orked 
his  way  across  the  plains  by  driving  two  hunrlred  head  of  stock,  and  landed 
in  Dayton,  Nevada,  October  11,  1853.  On  the  following  day  he  went  to  the 
mines  in  Virginia  City,  and  was  engaged  in  mining  until  1857.  He  made 
permanent  location  in  Carson  valley  in  that-  year,  and  that  has  been  the 
scene  of  his  activities  ever  since.  He  started  in  stock-raising,  which  industry 
he  has  built  up  from  small  beginnings.  The  H.  F.  Dangberg  Land  and 
Live  Stock  Company  was  incorporated  in  1902,  and  it  now  controls  twenty 
thousand  acres  of  fine  land  and  is  one  of  the  largest  stock-raising  concerns 
in  the  state. 

Mr.  Dangberg  was  three  times  a  member  of  the  state  lower  house  and 
twice  represented  Douglas  county  in  the  state  senate.  He  is  an  independent 
in  politics,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  church.  He  married  Miss 
Margaret  G.  Ferris,  a  native  of  Illinois,  and  they  had  the  following  chil- 
dren: Henry  F.,  Jr.;  Albert,  born  March  22,  1868,  died  March  20,  1870: 
John  B.,  born  January  10,  1871 ;  Eva  K.,  born  August  19,  1873;  George 
F.,  born  July  20,  1875;  ^"^  Clarence  O.,  born  March  30,  1879. 


HON.  JULES  E.  GIGNOUX  is  one  of  Nevada's  most  prominent 
citizens  and  mine-owners.  He  is  a  native  of  the  Empire  state,  his  birth  hav- 
ing occurred  on  Staten  Island,  New  York,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1848,  and  he  is 
of  French  and  English  Ancestry.  His  grandfather,  Claude  Gignoux,  was  bom 
in  France,  and  after  coming  to  New  York  was  for  many  years  engaged  as  a 
silk  importer,  in  which  occupation  he  acquired  wealth.  His  son,  who  also 
bore  the  name  of  Claude,  was  born  in  New  York  city  and  became  identified 
with  his  father's  business,  spending  his  entire  life  in  that  city,  and  he  attained 
to  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-two  years.  He  married  Miss  Harriet  Christ- 
mas, a  native  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  she  was  called  to  the  home  beyond 
when  seventy-one  years  of  age.  They  became  the  parents  of  ten  children, 
of  whom  five  are  still  living. 

J.  E.  Gignoux,  the  only  representative  of  the  above  family  in  Nevada, 
acquired  his  higher  education  in  Germany,  and  he  is  now  recognized  as  a 
chemist  and  metallurgist  of  eminent  ability.  For  three  years  he  was  a  mining 
engineer  in  Virginia  City,  and  in  1879. came  ^^  this  city  as  chemist  for  the 
Lyon  Mill  &  Mining  Company.  Three  years  ago  he  purchased  stock  in 
the  Nevada  reduction  works  and  cyanide  plant,  one  of  the  most  complete 
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mining,  milling  and  reduction  works  in  the  state  of  Nevada.  The  mill  has 
twenty  stamps,  of  one  thousand  pounds,  and  by  constant  remodeling  has  been 
made  modem  in  every  particular.  By  the  cyanide  process  they  consume 
one  hundred  tons  a  day,  and  the  company  mine  their  own  rock,  haul  it  to 
the  mill  and  there  it  is  utilized  for  many  purposes,  even  to  the  rdining  of 
gold.  They  use  a  new  cyanide  process,  invented  by  Mr.  Gignoux's  partner, 
Herman  Davis,  and  this  is  a  very  valuable  improvement.  The  company  also 
manufacture  all  their  own  tools  and  the  large  mountain  wagons,  in  fact 
making  everything  needed  in  the  conduct  of  their  extensive  business.  Mr. 
Gignoux  is  also  the  owner  of^a  ranch  on  the  East  Walker  river. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Gignoux  was  celebrated  in  1885,  when  Miss  May 
Loftus  became  his  wife.  She  is  a  native  daughter  of  the  Golden  state.  Four 
children,  all  born  in  Nevada,  have  graced  this  union, — Harold,  Raymond, 
Frank  and  Marion.  Mrs.  Gignoux  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  in  his  fraternal  relations  her  husband  affiliates  with  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  being  a  member  of  River  Lodge  No.  6,  of  Day- 
ton, and  is  a  past  grand  master  workman  of  the  state  of  Nevada;  is  also 
past  master  of  Valley  Lodge  No:  9,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  He  has  been  a  life-long 
Democrat,  and  as  such  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  in  i88i»  and  again 
in  1891,  and  two  years  later,  in  1893,  ^^^  made  a  member  of  the  state  senate. 
While  serving  his  fellow  citizens  in  those  positions  he  was  the  champion 
of  reform,  having  introduced  all  the  bills  save  one  for  the  reduction  of  the 
expenses  of  the  state,  and  he  is  theauthor  of  the  bill  which  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  county  officers  to  about  one-half  of  the  original  number,  thus  greatly 
diminishing  the  expenses  of  the  county.  In  this  way  he  assisted  in  placing 
the  state  on  a  sound  basis  and  greatly  reduced  the  burden  of  taxation.  Mr. 
Gignoux  is  a  gentleman  of  much  natural  and  acquired  ability,  and  has  a  very 
wide  circle  of  acquaintances  in  the  state  of  his  adoption. 


GEORGE  J.  SMITH,  who  is  one  of  the  successful  mining  men  of 
Nevada,  had  the  foresight  to  recognize  the  possibilities  of  the  great  west, 
and,  coming  to  this  section  of  the  country,  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
development  of  its  natural  resources.  Nature  has  been  bountiful  in  her 
gifts  to  all  portions  of  this  great  country.  There  are  the  forests  of  Maine 
and  of  Wisconsin,  the  great  agricultural  states  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and 
the  coal  fields  of  other  sections  and  the  mining  interests  of  the  west.  Mr. 
Smith  has  so  directed  his  efforts  as  to  improve  the  advantages  that  nature 
has  offered,  and  in  his  mining  operations  has  met  with  gratifying  success. 

He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in  1858,  his  parents  being 
Thomas  and  Margaret  (McElroy)  Smith,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
Ireland,  the  former  having  been  born  in  county  Cavan,  while  the  latter's 
birth  occurred  in  county  Tyrone.  James  Smith,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  was  of  the  same  ancestry.  Thomas  Smith 
was  a  resident  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  in  the  year  1835  ^^  crossed  the  At- 
lantic to  America,  establishing  his  home  in  Vermont.  His  occupation  was 
that  of  dyeing  silks  and  fine  dress  goods,  and  after  living  in  the  Green  Moun- 
tain state  for  a  time  he  removed  to  Concord,  New  Hampshire.     While  a 
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resident  of  that  city  he  joined  the  army  under  General  Pierce  for  service  in 
the  Mexican  war.  Following  the  close  of  hostilities  with  the  southern 
repuhlic,  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  for  thirty-five  years  did  an  extensive 
business  as  a  dyer  of  silks,  satins  and  other  fine  goods.  Late  in  life  he  re- 
moved to  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  w^here  his  last  days  were  passed,  his 
death  occurring  in  1872,  when  he  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  Thomas 
Smith  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  l^eing  Miss  Mtirgaret  Davis,  a  native 
of  England.  There  were  twelve  children  by  the  first  wife,  and  of  the  second 
marriage  there  were  fourteen  children,  so  that  the  family  numbered  twenty- 
six  in  all.  Seven  of  the  numl)er  yet  survive,  two  being  residents  of  Reno, 
namely:    George  J.  Smith,  and  Walter  J.  Smith,  who  is  also  a  mining  man. 

In  taking  up  the  personal  history  of  George  J.  Smith  we  present  to  our 
readers  the  record  of  one  who  has  become  widely  known  in  the  west.  He 
was  educated  in  Natrona,  about  twenty-four  miles  distant  from  Pittsburg. 
When  his  father  died  he  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  soon  afterward 
he  l:)egan  to  earn  his  own  living  by  learning  the  tinsmith's  trade.  In  follow- 
ing that  pursuit  he  not  only  provided  for  his  own  wants,  but  also  aided  in 
the  support  of  his  mother.  Attracted  by  the  development  and  business  oppor- 
tunities of^  the  great  western  district,  he  came  to  Nevada  in  1878  and  here 
l)egan  mining  for  wages,  following  that  pursuit  in  Tuscarora,  Elko  county. 
He  worked  in  the  Grand  Prize,  out  of  which  many  millions  of  dollars  were 
taken,  and  through  practical  experience  he  became  an  expert  miner  and  a 
splendid  judge  of  the  quality  of  ore.  He  also  went  to  Tombstone.  Arizona, 
and  after  working  in  the  mines  there  for  a  time  he  engaged  in  prospecting  for 
four  months  in  Mexico.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  returned  north- 
ward, making  his  way  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Los  Angeles  and  thence 
to  Tuscarora,  where  he  engaged  in  prosj^ecting.  He  discovered  the  Eyrie 
mine,  out  of  which  he  took  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  and 
then  sold  the  property  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  Boston  capitalists  for  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  has  since  retired  to  Reno  and  established  his  family  here 
in  a  beautiful  home  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Fifth  streets,  one  of 
the  finest  residences  of  the  city.  He  has  not,  however,  lost  his  taste  for 
prospecting  for  the  yellow  metal,  and  has  discovered  a  number  of  silver  and 
gold  claims  near  Reno,  among  which  are  the  Viola,  St.  Joseph,  Metallic  and 
the  Seldom  Seen.  He  is  still  prospecting  and  engaged  in  development  work 
and  his  business  interests  are  of  an   important  character. 

In  1891  Mr.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Nevada  Burner. 
who  was  lx)rn  in  Elko,  this  state,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Professor  J.  F. 
Burner,  a  prominent  representative  of  educational  interests  and  of  journal- 
istic note.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  now  have  two  children:  Viola,  who  was 
born  in  Tuscarora;  and  Harold,  whose  birth  occurred  in  Reno.  The  Smith 
household  is  the  center  of  a  cultured  societv  circle.  Mr.  Smith  is  in  his 
political  views  a  Democrat,  and  he  and  his  family  are  valued  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  His  life  has  l)een  one  of  untiring  industry,  and  he 
is  still  an  active  worker  in  the  realms  of  mining  development.  He  is  to-day 
the  same  genial,  courteous  gentleman  that  he  was  always  known  to  be  in 
his  earlier  years,  prosperity  having  never  changed  in  the  slightest  deg^ree 
his  kindly  nature  or  caused  him  to  forget  old  friends. 
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J.  EGGERS.  On  the  roster  of  Elko  county's  officials  appears,  the  name 
of  J.  Eggers  in  connection  with  the  positions  of  county  assessor  and  ex-officio 
mining  tax  collector.  This  is  an  indication  of  his  popularity  and  prominence, 
and  all  who  know  him  willingly  accord  him  a  leading  place  among  the  esteemed 
citizens  of  the  commvinity.  Mr.  Eggers  came  to  Nevada  in  1875,  ^^d  is  a 
native  of  Germany,  his  birth  occurring  in  the  fatherland  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1854.  When  a  boy  he  came  to  this  country  and  made  his  way  to 
Illinois,  where  he  resided  for  a  time  at  Bunker  Hill,  there  receiving  his 
education  in  the  public  schools.  After  attaining  his  majority  he  came  to 
Nevada,  spending  a  short  time  at  Battle  Mountain,  and  thence  came  to  Elko 
county,  which  has  been  his  home  during  the  past  twenty-eight  years.  His 
first  employment  was  in  the  mines  at  Cornucopia,  where  he  was  paid  four  and 
sometimes  as  high  as  five  dollars  a  day,  later  becoming  a  lessee  of  mines, 
and  was  engaged  in  working  and  leasing  mines  for  fifteen  years,  being  still 
interested  in  mining  claims  in  Nevada.  In  politics  Mr.  Eggers  has  been 
a  life-long  Republican,  and  during  the  silver  movement  took  an  interest  in 
its  belialf.  In  the  fall  of  1890  he  was  elected  assessor  of  Elko  county,  to  which 
he  has  thrice  been  elected  to  a  four-year  term,  and  is  now  serving  on  a  two 
years'  term,  while  during  this  long  period  of  service  he  has  endeavored  to 
do  his  duty  as  a  trustworthy  servant  of  his  fellow  citizens.  In  his-  fraternal 
relations  he  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  having 
passed  all  the  chairs  in  both  branches  of  the  order,  and  is  now  serving  as 
grand  warden  of  the  state  of  Nevada.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  fraternity,  in  which  he  has  held  all  the  offices  in  his  lodge  and  is 
now  a  member  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Eggers  was  celebrated  in  1898,  when  Miss  Rebecca 
Alexander  became  his  w^ife.  She  is  a  native  daughter  of  California,  her  birth 
occurring  in  San  Francisco.  They  have  a  pleasant  home  in  Elko,  where  they 
have  hosts  of  friends. 


CHARLES  WILLIAM  GROVER  is  one  of  the  most  pof»ular  and 
efficient  financiers  and  officials  of  this  section  of  the  state,  actively  interested 
in  all  measures  for  the  good  of  people,  and  is  now  serving  as  recorder  and  ex- 
officio  auditor  of  Elko  county.  He  came  to  the  "Silver"  state  in  April,  1875, 
but  is  a  native  of  Indiana,  born  in  Vigo  county  on  the  27th  of  January,  1856, 
and  is  of  English  and  Pennsylvania  Dutch  ancestry.  His  father,  Charles 
Wesley  Grover,  was  born  in  Newark,  Ohio,  bvtt  at  a  very  early  day  in  its 
history  the  latter's  father  removed  to  Indiana,  where  Charles  Wesley  received 
his  education.  In  1879  he  came  to  Nevada,  where  for  a  time  he  taught 
school  at  the  Humboldt  Wells  in  Lamoille  valley,  Elko  county,  but  later 
moved  to  Elko  and  purchased  the  Independent  from  S.  S.  Sears.  After  re- 
maining the  successful  editor  of  that  publication  for  a  number  of  years  he 
sold  it  to  its  present  owner,  W.  W.  Booker.  Mr.  Grover  passed  away  in 
death  on  the  13th  of  March,  1894,  when  sixty  years  of  age.  He  had 
married  Miss  Phebe  A.  Wines,  a  native  of  Indiana,  and  she  still  survives  him 
and  makes  her  home  in  Boise,  Idaho,  being  now  sixty-six  years  of  age.  They 
reared   four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.     Charles  W.   Grover, 
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who  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  in  Nevada,  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Indiana  during  the  period  of  his  boyhood  and  youth,  and  later  became  a 
student  in  the  seminary  at  Farmersburg,  that  state.  When  twenty  years  of 
age  he  came  to  Elko,  Nevada,  where  for  over  twenty  years  he  followed  fann- 
ing and  stock-raising,  raising  a  fine  grade  of  Hereford  and  Durham  cattle, 
and  his  horses  were  mostly  for  the  saddle.  In  his  political  affiliations  Mr. 
Grover  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat,  and  as  its  representative  was  elected 
to  the  position  of  county  recorder  in  1900,  this  office  having  been  tenderei 
him  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  and  he  is  now  serving  in  his  second 
term.  At  his  first  election  be  received  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  eighth- 
seven  votes,  and  at  the  last  election  had  no  opposition,  having  been  endorsed 
by  l)oth  parties.  In  his  fraternal  relations  Mr.  Grover  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  having  filled  all  offices  in  both 
branches  of  the  order,  and  is  now  district  deputy  grand  master  of  Elko  Lodgt 
On  the  igth  of  March,  1882,  Mr.  Grover  was  united  in  marriage  tc 
Miss  Mary  Ellen  Holland,  who  was  bom  in  Utah,  the  daughter  of  John 
Holland,  now  of  Elko,  Nevada.  This  union  has  been  blessed  with  ten  chil- 
dren, all  born  in  Nevada,  namely :  Ethel,  Charles  F..  Maude,  Nellie.  Inez. 
Raymond,  Oliver,  Albert  Carl,  Vivian  and  Ada.  The  family  are  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  in  which  Mr.  Grover  is  now  serving  as  chairman  of 
its  board  of  trustees.  They  have  a  pleasant  home  in  Elko,  and  are  highly 
esteemed  residents  of  the  town  in  which  they  have  so  long  made  their  home. 


THOMAS  B.  RICKEY.  Prominent  among  the  leading  and  enter- 
prising men  whose  efforts  along  business  lines  have  been  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  state  as  well  as  to  the  individual  stands  Thomas  B,  Rickcj*. 
now  the  president  of  the  State  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  of  Carson  City,  and 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  Nevada.  A  number  of  the  important  business 
interests  of  the  state  have  felt  the  stimulus  of  the  energy  and  executive  abil- 
ity of  Mr.  Rickey,  whose  labors  have  formed  no  unimportant  element  in  ad- 
vancing business  activity,  nor  has  he  been  remiss  in  citizenship;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  has  been  a  co-operant  factor  in  many  moveiiients  for  the  general 
good,  and  his  life  record  has  become  an  integral  chapter  in  the  historj'  of 
the  state. 

Since  August,  1859,  Mr.  Rickey  has  been  a  resident  of  Nevada.  He 
is  a  native  of  Ohio,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Highland  county,  on  the 
23d  of  August,  1836.  He  comes  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  three  brothers, 
Henry,  Thomas  and  Benjamin  Rickey,  having  emigrated  from  the  north  of 
Ireland  to  Pennsylvania  at  an  early  epoch  in  the  history  of  that -state.  It  is 
to  Thomas  Rickey  that  the  ancestry  of  Mr.  Rickey  can  be  traced.  Another 
Thomas  Rickey,  his  grandfather,  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  spent  his 
entire  life  in  the  Keystone  state.  In  his  religious  faith  he  was  a  Methodist, 
active  and  zealous  in  the  work  of  the  church. 

His  son,  William  Rickey,  the  father  of  Thomas  B.  Rickey,  was  also 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  like  his  father  followed  agricultural  pursuits  and 
held  membership   in   the   Methodist   Episcopal   church.     He  married  Miss 
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.  .  *Mc«'nl_\  nit*nil)er -(jI  llic  fatnily  in  Xevrnlri,  :*tt<M<K^M  \\\t   •.  .'. 

'•    ■     1.   ■  'I  'hirinvr  ij-.t*  |;cri<Ml  of  iiis  l)<»yh(^<.wl  ami  V'rrtli.  ;'•;.*'   '..»: 

•   It   i!i  llu'  M^njiiaiy  at    lariiicrsjiurjr^  that  state.      \\  Ik"    t. .<•"*•. 
.  ••     ■•    ''inu'tj'  I'lko,  Xcvada.  wlu-re  fwr  ovt-r  t^^enty  years  .iv  i  •    " 

.'  .      1  stock -raisin^-,  raisinii-  a  fine  i^rade  .»f  IkTef^iTi!  ai:.l   I>  i^'  :• 

■  .'  '  's  l-.-.r-^c.^  weie  tii(»Mly  i<v  llic  s'i»l<llc.  In  his  ])i)I'.tu:;;'  :;r''\'  •' 
'j«-  V  < '■  \\.{<  ])cv:\  a  litV-'Miii^-  Pcnioorai.  and  as  it>  re])rf>cnt»iti  • »  .-•..-  :  ^  *• 
.  •  '' •'  )M»^iti(!n  (»f  C'unly  rec-'rcler  in  K^co.  tbi-^  uftice  iia\  i:\tr  'v^'  >  ■*'"' 
h'uj  v\'dn.i:t  S'll'citati*  n  on  lii*^  i)art.  and  he  is  now  servii^;^  ■!:  "''-^  -r>  '^ 
term  \t  h's  tirst  elect i.  n  he  reee'ved  a  majority  «»(  oiiC  InnK-reii  ai.«'  i\^vAy 
^e\en  v«'te<"  an^l  at  th.e  la<t  ehxtion  liad  no  o|^]X)siti(/ii.  Ikumjl'  Ih:".-!  en  H*5tf 
h\  h«4h  parties.  In  \v<  fraternal  re1ati«ui^  Mr  Tiroxer  is  an  active  irwliAe 
'»{  f'e  ln«lej)en(!eiit  Ov.jer  .»i  Odd  I''erK»\vs.  having  tilled  all  o'llcca  in  boi 
hr;r  ^^iies  (»t  the  order,  and  i^  now  district  depntv  q^nind  nKl^tcr  ^jf  Klko  Lo^P 
( )n  the  loth  of  Mar*h,  iSSj,  Mr.  <  irover  was  nnite«!  in  maiTQCKt 
Mi-s  Mary  Milen  Hol'and,  wl^o  was  horn  in  L'lah,  the  daughter  dP'|4i 
ll'Miand.  now  of  I'lkn.  Xe\'i'.a.  This  union  has  heen  Mes>ed  with  tdllrft 
dren.  all  l-.rn  in  Xexa-ii,  na^nely  :  Klhek  Tharles  I-'..  Maude.  NdHl* 
KaynioiMk  ()li\er,  AU>ert  I'arl.  X'lvian  and  Ada.  The  tanidy  are  mt 
the  Pre^h\tei  ian  ehnr»'h,  in  whieh  Mr,  (lro\er  is  now  ser\in,J4  as  chati 
its  Ixiar^l  of  trustee^.  Tliey  ha\e  a  pleasant  home  in  I\lko.  and  artti 
e.-teeined  residents  of  the  t'^wn  in  nhich  thev  have  so  l.^ni^  made 


THOMAS  \\.  RJC'KKV.  I'rumineni  anK>ng  the  iea/iing 
j)r]smg-  men  wla^^e  eiToits  alonc^  hrsiness  lines  have  been  (if  tbc.j 
V»enelit  to  the  ^tate  as  well  as  in  the  individual  stands  Tluaiias  BL 
utjw  the  president  of  the  State  I5ank  &  Trust  Company,  4'f  (/arson 
one  (^f  the  weaitliie^t  men  <.f  Xevida.  A  numl)er  «>f  the  iiiiportanf 
iniere>ts  of  the  state  'ha\e  felt  the  slininlu*^  of  the  energy  an<i  execi 
ily  (if  Mr.  Rickey,  wliose  labors  h;i\e  forn^Ml  no  iniim])ortant  clcinenl' 
vancinij'  busin.es^  a('ti\it\,  nor  has  he  heen  remiss  in  citizenshi]» :  on  dKjrifr 
trarv.  he  ha.^  been  a  flto-()])erant  factor  in  many  m<>veinenis  for  tlie  gSttBBi 
p^fod.  and  his  life  record  has  l^econie  an  integral  chapter  in  the  histOiy» 
tlie  state. 

Since  Au';nst,  185.  ).  Mr.  Rickey  has  heen  a  resident  of  Xev'adl.  ft 
is  a  native  of  Ohio,  his  birth  havipif  occurred  in  Hii^hland  countv.  OH  4c 
2^1  <'f  August,  18  ^r).  lie  comes  c>f  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  three  hrothcR 
llcnry.  Thotnas  and  I>eniamin  l\iikey,  iiaving  emigrated  frvMii  the  north  *^ 
Ireland  to  Pennsylvpnia  at  an  early  epoch  in  the  history  oi  that -state  It  •* 
to  Thomas  Rickey  tiiat  tlie  anci^^try  of  Mr.  Rickey  can  l>e  traced.  AfK«di^ 
Thomas  Rick<-\ .  !iis  grandfather,  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  atid  sji^nt  h^- 
•niie  lit'*'  '  I-  c  Keystone  state.  In  his  religi^'US  faith  he  was  a  .\!el/i"'^'-''' 
tiM-  ^  :..i  zealous  in  the  work  of  thi  church. 

!ii>  son,   William   Rickey,  the   father  of  Thomas   P>.    Ri -kcv.   w  i-     • 
•1  in  iVnnsylvania,  and  like  hi>  father  foll.nved  agricultund   pur^'T' 
memUMsiiij)    in    the    Mcthxli-)!    K])i-co[)al    church.      He    ni:;rr:v'*    • 
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Kliza  Jane  Brinly,  a  representative  of  an  old  New  Jersey  family.  In  1852 
he  emigrated  westward  to  California,  and  tHere  his  wife  passed  away  in 
1858,  her  remains  being  interred  in  the  cemetery  at  Hollister,  that  state.  He 
long  survived  her,  living  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two  years,  and  his 
death  occurred  in  Antelope  valley  of  California,  where  he  now  lies  buried. 
He  took  a  very  deep  and  helpful  interest  in  public  affairs,  giving  of  his 
time,  means  and  aid  for  the  promotion  of  many  measures  of  general  good. 
He  was  also  active  in  politics,  and  in  early  life  supported  the  Whig  party. 
His  advanced  ideas  concerning  the  extension  of  slavery  led  him  to  become 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Republican  party,  and  to  endorse  its  principles 
wkh  a  zeal  that  was  not  without  satisfactory  results.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
were  devout  members  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  in  that  faith  they  reared 
their  family.  They  had  eleven  children,  of  whom  eight  are  yet  living;  Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Rickey,  however,  being  the  only  one  in  Nevada. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Ohio  and  Iowa  Thomas  B.  Rickey  pursued  his 
education,  and  in  1852  the  father,  mother  and  their  eleven  children  crossed 
the  plains  to  California,  he  being  then  a  youth  of  sixteen  years.  They  lo- 
cated in  x\mador  county,  and  Thomas  Rickey  engaged  in  mining,  meeting 
with  fair  success.  At  one  time  he  took  out  sixteen  hundred  dollars  in  a 
single  day.  Later  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  stock  business,  which  he 
has  since  carried  on  so  extensively  that  he  is  now  known  as  the  stock  king 
of  Nevada.  He  first  took  a  drove  of  cattle  into  the  Antelope  valley,  and  has 
since  continued  in  the  business,  gradually  extending  the  scope  of  his  opera- 
tions. He  has  owned  very  large  herds  of  both  cattle  and  sheep,  and  he  has 
forty-two  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Antelope  valley,  affording  excellent 
range  for  his  stock.  He  also  has  a  large  ranch  in  Alpine  county,  California, 
and  is  the  owner  of  nearly  all  of  Long  valley,  having  in  all  two  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land.  He  raises  not  only  cattle  but  horses  as  well,  and  he 
employs  a  large  force  of  men  in  the  care  of  his  lands  and  stock.  His  busi- 
ness has  reached  such  mammoth  proportions  that  he  is  to-day  the  leading 
representative  of  this  department  of  agricultural  life  in  the  state,  and  his 
annual  sales  reach  a  large  figure. 

Mr.  Rickey  is  the  owner  of  extensive  water  rights  and  an  irrigation 
system.  His  labors  in  this  direction  have  been  of  much, benefit  to  the 
locality,  reclaiming  the  arid  lands  and  making  them  rich  and  productive. 
He  is  a  man  of  resourceful  business  ability,  of  keen  foresight  and  marked 
enterprise,  capably  controlling  extensive  interests,  forming  his  plans  read- 
ily and  executing  them  with  determination. 

In  1863  Mr.  Rickey  was  happily  married  to  Miss  Jane  C.  Gillis,  a  na- 
tive of  the  state  of  Iowa  and  of  Scotch  ancestry.  They  had  four  children, 
all  born  in  Antelope  valley,  Nevada,  in  Douglas  county.  Charles  William, 
the  eldest,  who  is  general  manager  of  his  father's  land  and  cattle  interests,  is 
married  and  has  one  child.  Nellie,  now  deceased,  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Female  Seminary  at  Oakland,  and  was  an  accomplished  young  lady.  Ber- 
tha is  now  the  wife  of  L.  Scott,  a  hardware  merchant  of  San  Francisco. 
Carrie  M.  is  the  wife  of  Charles  M.  Olney,  of  Oakland.  Mrs  Rickey  died 
in  1891,  while  visiting  her. daughter  in  San  Francisco.  She  was  found  dead 
in  bed  one  morning,  her  demise  probably  being  caused  by  heart  disease. 
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They  had  had  a  very  happy  married  life,  and  her  death  was  i  most  sad  h^ 
reavement  to  her  husband  and  family.  In  1893  Mr.  Rickey  was  again  mar- 
ried, his  second  union  being  with  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Crowell,  who  by  her  fonnff 
marriage  had  three  sons,  whom  Mr.  Rickey  is  rearing  and  educating.  There 
is  one  daughter  by  the  present  marriage,  Alice  Brinly.  The  Rickey  home 
is  one  of  the  finest  residences  in  Carson  City,  and  is  the  center  of  a  cultured 
and  select  society  eircle. 

Mr.  Rickey  is  a  Republican,  stanch  in  support  of  the  party,  yet  nev«^ 
an  office-seeker.  He  has  never  joined  any  society,  but  as  a  citizen  is  pro- 
gressive and  has  been  generous  in  his  contributions  for  measures  of  puHie 
l)enefit.  His  intelligent  efforts  have  been  the  basis  of  his  splendid  success. 
Quick  to  note  and  utilize  an  opix)rtunity,  he  has  extended  his  labors  into 
many  fields  of  endeavor,  finding  them  fruitful,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
work  has  been  of  a  character  that  has  contributed  to  the  development  aiMl 
prosperity  of  the  state.  F^or  almost  forty-five  years  a  resident  of  Nevada, 
the  state  honors  him  as  one  of  its  most  prominent,  prosperous  and  reliable 
citizens. 


STATE  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY.  The  State  Bank  & 
Trust  Company,  located  at  Carson  City,  Nevada,  opened  its  <loors  for  busi- 
ness on  the  1st  of  August,  1902,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Its  officers  are  Thomas  B.  Rickey,  president ;  George  H. 
Myers,  vice-president;  Dave  M.  Ryan,  second  vice-president;  D.  W.  Rich- 
ards, cashier;  and  James  T.  Davis,  assistant  cashier.  A  general  banking 
and  trust  business  is  conducted,  and  already  the  institution  ranks  with  the 
best  in  the  state,  doing  a  large  amount  of  business  and  having  behind  it  men 
of  well  known  reliability  and  enterprise.  The  bank  had  its  origin  in  a  sav- 
ings bank  which  afterward  became  the  Bullion  &  Exchange  Bank,  and  was 
purchased  by  the  present  owners  in  1902.  The  policy  inaugurated  com- 
mends itself  to  the  consideration  of  the  public,  and  the  business  methods  fd- 
lowed  are  such  as  awaken  the  highest  confidence.  Therefore  the  bank  is 
enjoying  splendid  success,  although  but  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence. 


ABRAHAM  W.  HESSON.  One  of  the  most  straightforward,  ener- 
getic and  successful  business  men  of  Elko  is  A.  W.  Hesson,  a  member  of 
the  hardware  firm  of  A.  W.  Hesson  &  Company,  the  other  representative  of 
the  firm  being  G.  C.  Englehart.  Mr.  Hesson  is  a  native  of  the  state  of 
Maryland,  where  he  was  born  on  the  23d  of  November,  1852,  and  is  of 
German  descent,  representing  the  fifth  generation  of  the  family  in  the  United 
States.  His  father,  Abraham  Hesson,  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1828,  and 
for  his  wife  chose  Miss  Ann  Margaret  Waybright,  a  lady  of  English  ances- 
try. In  his  earlier  life  Abraham  Hesson  was  a  millwright,  but  later  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  is  still  living  in  Maryland,  aged  sevent}'- 
five  years,  his  wife  passing  away  in  her  sixty-third  year.  They  became  the 
parents  of  seven  children,  six  of  whom  are  still  living. 

A.  W.  Hesson,  the  only  member  of  this  family  in  Nevada,  received  his 
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education  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  and  remained  with  his  father 
until  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  after  which  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half 
in   Iowa  engaged  in  farming.     He  then  came  to  Nevada,  the  date  of  his 
arrival  being  in  April,  1873.    He  had  intended,  however,  to  make  the  journey 
to  California,  his  ticket  having  been  purchased  to  that  state,  but  finding  so 
many  on  the  train  who  were  making  their  way  to  Nevada,  he,  too,  decided 
to   make  this  his  destination  and  accordingly   stopped  first  at   Reno.      He 
next  went  to  Carson  City,  where  he  was  employed  in  driving  an  ox  team, 
and  from  there  made  his  way  to  the  northern  part  of  Elko  county  and  en- 
gaged as  a  cowboy  and  also  worked  in  the  quartz  mills  in  Tuscarora.     A 
short  time  afterward  he  had  charge  of  the  Defreze  Mill,  also  in  1881-2  of 
the  Grand  Prize,   a  large  producing  mine,  and  with  Senator  Hunter  and 
others  is  still  interested  in  valuable  mining  property.     They  are  now  operat- 
ing the  Sweep  Stake  mine,  containing  copper,  gold  and  silver,  with  copper 
predominating.     In  1897  the  hardware  firm  of  A.  W.  Hesson  &  Company 
was  established,  his  partner  in  the  business  being  G.  C.  Engleliart,  and  they 
have  since  built  up  a  large  and  successful  trade,  dealing  in  heavy  and-  shelf 
hardware,  stoves,  ranges,  tinware,  paints,  oils,  powder,  mining  supplies,  all 
kinds  of  farming  implem.ents,  and  they  also  handle  the  famous  Studebaker 
wagons  and  buggies.     Their  store  building  is  one  hundred  feet  deep,  and 
they  also  have  a  large  warehouse.     The  firm  of  Hesson  &  Company  have 
made  a  good  business  record,  and  lx)th  of  its  members  are  deservedly  popular 
among  their  associates. 

In  1882  Mr.  Hesson  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jessie  A.  Yates, 
a  native  of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  and  two  children  have  come  to  bless 
their  home,  l3oth  born  in  Elko  county.  The  son,  Robert  W.,  is  l  graduate 
of  the  State  University  with  the  class  of  I903,  in  which  he  received  a  mining 
and  engineering  course,  and  is  now  engaged  in  business  with  his  father. 
The  daughter,  Margaret,  is  at  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hesson  attend  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Presbyterian  church,  of  w-hich  the  latter  is  a  valued  member. 
In  political  matters  Mr.  Hesson  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat,  and  as  its 
representative  was  elected  to  the  position  of  assessor  of  Elko  county,  serving 
in  that  important  office  for  eight  years.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  having  passed  all  the  chairs  in  both 
branches  of  the  order,  and  is  now  a  past  grand  patriarch  and  past  grand 
master  of  the  state. 


RALPH  S.  OSBURN,  who  died  in  Reno,  Nevada,  July  30,  1901,  was 
at  the  time  of  his  death  and  for  many  years  before  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  of  the  city  in  business  and  public  aflfairs.  He  was  a  citizen  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  in  fact  spent  the  best  years  of  his  noble  and  virile  man- 
hood w^ithin  the  confines  of  Reno,  having  taken  up  his  residence  there  when 
it  was  a  small  place  and  only  a  few  years  after  rt  was  founded.  He  was  a 
nian  of  unusual  business  capacity  and  ability,  was  noted  for  his  efficiency  and 
reliability  in  several  public  offices  of  which  he  was  mcumbent,  and  in  all  the 
other  many  relations  by  which  he  was  connected  with  society,  family  or  the 
body  politic  gained  the  esteem  and  wholesome  regard  of  his  fellow  men. 
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Mr.  O^lnirn  was  U-m  in  Mcadv;]:c.  Perin5^!\-ania,  September  30,  iSi^ 
a  v/n  of  William  and  Keljecca  <E)ceter)  Osbiim,  who  are  both  deccasci 
Mis  i'Mher  ua^  a  dru^^st  and  al5->  interested  in  the  stodc  business.  Tbc 
f^irnily  mo\ed  to  Eugene.  Oreg<^rn.  when  Ralph  was  a  vv-ungr  man.  an-l  t^ 
f;a}urr  enj(ajje<l  in  the  drug  1/usine^s  in  that  city,  where  he  remained  r:7 
hi"*  death,  in  January.   1890:    his  wife  died  in  Eugene  in  April,   i^5- 

kalph  Cjsbijrn  lived  in  Eugene  until  iSj^,  and  in  that  year  canie  t- 
Reno,  Nevada,  and  e*-tahlished  a  drug  business  under  I'le  hrm  name  of  Sin^ 
Win  and  rj^bnrn.  I^ter  he  Ijecame  associated  with  H.  S-  Shoemaker  in  ibc 
«*anie  line,  anrl  the  partner<ihip  lasted  for  many  years  On  the  organiiatioD 
of  the  Nevada  Bank  Mr.  OMnim  accepted  the  position  of  ciashier.  whid 
he  held  until  the  dav  of  his  death.  He  was  also  a  stockholder  and  direct.f 
in  the  Ixmk.  anfl  was  interested  in  mining  in  Washoe  county. 

Noveml>er  2,  18X0.  Mr.  Oslnirn  was  elected  counts-  clerk  on  the  Den*- 
rratic  ticket,  in  which  riffice  he  gave  efficient  service  for  tivo  terms  and  the: 
dcdinerl  further  nomination.  His  next  office  was  that  of  chief  cJerk  of  the 
I'nitcd  States  mint  at  Cars^^n  City,  during  Qeveland's  administration,  and  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  Major  Garrard  he  held  the  place  one  yean  after 
which  lie  resigned  in  order  to  give  proper  attention  to  his  business.  In  1887 
he  was  elected  a  meml>er  of  the  state  senate  from  Washoe  countv,  and  de\x>tcd 
himself  to  state  legislatic>n  for  two  years.  At  the  incorporation  of  Reno  he 
Ixrcame  its  first  mayor,  and  in  many  subsequent  matters  his  influence  for 
g')od  and  progress  was  felt  in  his  adopted  city.  He  was  a  member  of  die 
ICpiscopal  church  and  was  a  vestryman  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  fra- 
ternal affiliations  were  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

March  20,  1872.  Mr.  Osburn  married  Miss  Annie  E.  Lemmon,  a  daugh- 
ter of  I'ielding  and  Matilda  (Foley)  Lemmon,  who  were  natives  respectively 
of  Tennessee  and  Missr)uri,  and  were  residents  of  Nevada,  both  being  now 
(Iccejised.  Twr)  children  were  lx)rn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osburn,  namely:  Ralph 
Ixnnmon  Oslnirn  and  Louis  William  Osburn,  but  both  are  deceased. 


CAPTAIN  HERMAN  DAVIS  is  one  of  Nevada's  most  prominent 
mining  men,  being  president,  superintendent,  and  owner  of  the  control  of 
the  Nevada  Reductirm  Works  at  Dayton.  He  is  a  native  son  of  the  Golden 
stale,  for  his  birth  occurred  at  Isleton,  in  Sacramento  county,  California,  on 
the  2211(1  of  January,  1S65;  and  he  is  of  Scotch-English  ancestry,  who  were 
settlers  in  Virginia  and  New  York,  and  active  participants  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  country.  Representatives  of  this  family  were  also  found  as  sol- 
diers in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Hugh  Davis,  his  father,  w'as  born  in  the  then  territory  of  Michigan,  in 
1828:  and  immediately  after  the  Mexican  war,  in  which  he  was  an  active 
])articii)ant,  started  on  the  long  and  arduous  journey  to  California,  from  the 
Rio  (irande  river,  arriving  in  the  Golden  state  as  early  as  1847.  He  at 
once  Iwcanie  engaged  in  stock-raising  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  in  which  he 
met  with  marked  success,  and  also  became  the  owner  of  vessels  on  the  bay 
and  Sacramento  river.     While  a  resident  of  that  commonwealth,  Mr.  Hugh 
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ivis  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Rosena  F.  Smith,  a  native  of  Tennessee 

d  a  representative  of  an  old  Virginian  family.     When  the  Civil  war  was 

lugurated,  Mr.  Davis  returned  to  Michigan  and  enlisted,  with  his  brothers, 

one  of  the  first  formed  regiments  in  the  state,  serving  until  the  close  of  the 

ruggle,  and  fighting  in  many  battles.     During  his  military  career  he  was 

/ice  wounded,  but  was  in  the  hospital  only  a  short  time,  and  after  the  close 

hostilities  returned  to  California   and  resumed  his  business  operations, 

here  he  prospered  in  his  undertakings,  and  became  the  owner  of  a  farm  on 

lc   Sacramento  river.     His  political  support  was  given  to  the  Republican 

irty.     In  1870,  when  forty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  called  from  this  life, 

aving  his  widow  and  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  four  of 

horn  are  still  living,  three  being  residents  of  California.     Mrs.  Hugh  Davis, 

ho  has  reached  the  age  of  seventy  years,  is  a  faithful  member  of  the  Metho- 

ist  church,  and  is  one  of  California's  noble  pioneer  women. 

Herman  Davis  received  but  limited  educational  advantages  in  his  youth, 
ircumstances  preventing  his  attendance  at  school  for  more  than  eleven 
nonths,  all  before  his  eighth  year:  but  throughout  his  life  he  has  been  at 
11  times  a  close  student,  and  has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
nost  practical  and  best  informed  metallurgists  in  the  country.  When  a 
'oung  man  he  served  his  time  at  the  machinist's  trade  in  the  Risdon  Iron 
fcVorks  of  San  Francisco;  then  obtained  a  knowledge  of  marine  engineer- 
ng  at  San  Francisco,  and  from  the  government  has  received  captain's  papers 
md  engineer's  papers,  of  bay  and  river  vessels  and  steamers.  Mr.  Davis 
also  built  and  operated  several  dredging  machines,  and  has  had  many  years' 
experience  in  work  of  this  class.  In  1881-2  he  was  engaged  in  mining  and 
milling  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  was  a  volunteer  with  Captain  L^w- 
ton  in  his  pursuit  of  Chief  Geronimo  for  four  months,  when  he  saw  active 
and  trying  service  against  the  Apaches. 

He  came  to  Nevada  in  1893  to  operate  a  dredge  for  the  Carson  River 
Dredging  Company  at  Dayton,  and  has  ever  since  been  engaged  in  mining 
and  in  the  reduction  of  ore.  Mr.  Davis  and  J.  C.  Pierson  purchased  the  old 
twenty-stamp  Rock  Point  mill  from  the  Union  Mill  and  Mining  Company 
in  1898,  which  they  rebuilt  and  remodeled,  making  it  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete mills  in  the  state.  Their  cyanide  plant  was  built  in  1897,  *^"d  in  1899 
Mr.  Davis  purchased  Mr.  Picrson's  interest  in  the  business,  Mr*  Gignoux 
subsequently  purchasing  an  interest,  and  they  now  own  the  entire  stock. 
They  do  their  own  mining,  hauling  ore,  refining  and  assaying,  build  their  own 
wagons,  and  do  their  own  blacksmithing,  and  give  employment  continually 
to  about  fifty  men.  Mr.  Davis  has  patented  two  improvements  in  the  cyanide 
process  for  the  extraction  of  metals  from  their  ores,  which  makes  success 
possible  with  the  class  and  grade  of  ore  they  are  treating.  They  have  an 
abundant  water  supply  with  which  to  run  their  mill,  and  they  are  numbered 
among  the  public  benefactors  of  Dayton. 

In  September,  1888,  Mr.  Davis  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Chris- 
tina Orth,  a  native  of  San  Francisco  and  of  German  ancestry.  Six  children 
have  been  born  of  this  union,  four  daughters  and  two  sons,  namely :  Hazel 
Etta,  Freda  Margarite,  Phyllis  Adele,  Eileen  Gertrude,  Stanley  Charles  and 
Herman  Pickard.     The  family  are  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  faith,  and 
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they  reside  in  a  commodious  and  pleasant  residence  in  Daytoii.  Mr.  Ete»5 
is  a  Republican  in  his  political  affiliations,  but  is  independent  in  action.  2?i 
fraternally  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  i 
past  master  of  Valle>'  Lodge  No.  9,  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Dayton.  He  still  rdairs 
interests  in  California,  and  both  as  a  business  man  and  citizen  his  record/ 
of  the  highest. 

CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  L.  COX.  Within  recent  years  there  has  \)^ 
another  chapter  written  in  American  history,  the  cha!>ter  unique  in  the  anre'^ 
of  the  world  because  it  records  the  eflforts  of  one  nation  to  secure  the  libertv  ■ : 
another.  While  Captain  Cox  was  among  the  nuniter  of  volunteers  for  ik 
Spanish-American  war  who  were  not  called  to  active  duty  bey^ond  the  border^ 
of  this  country,  he  nevertheless  manifested  his  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
and  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  liberty  by  offering  his  services  and  joining 
the  army.  It  was  thus  that  he  won  his  title.  He  is  well  known  as  a  rep- 
resentative young  business  man  of  Reno,  and  is  one  of  Nevada's  native  5<»n5. 
his  birth  having  occurred  in  Virginia  City  in  1868. 

His  father,  F.  A.  Cox,  was  lx)rn  in  Virginia,  and  when  crossing  the 
plains  to  California  made  his  way  through  what  is  now  the  state  of  Ne\'ada 
in  1 85 1.  On  reaching  the  Pacific  coast  he  engaged  in  mining  in  Maripsc 
county,  California,  where  he  met  with  gcxxl  success,  and  later  came  to  NV 
vada,  atracted  by  mining  excitement  at  Virginia  City  in  1864.  There  he 
was  engaged  in  searching  for  the  precious  metal  for  a  time,  and  also  devotat 
his  energies  at  a  later  date  to  the  lumber  business,  becoming  a  prominent  aii<! 
influential  resident  there.  He  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  for  four  years, 
and  his  decisions  were  so  strictly  impartial  that  he  won  high  encomiums  fn:>rn 
all.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Genoa  in  the  Carson  Valley,  and  there  dice 
in  1884  when  fifty-two  years  of  age.  Throughout  his  entire  life  he  wa5  2 
stanch  Democrat,  deeply  interested  in  the  success  and  welfare  of  his  partv. 
He  married  Miss  A.  F.  Preston,  a  native  of  Alabama,  who  crossed  the 
plains  with  her  people  when  a  young  girl.  They  became  the  parents  of  sevei 
children,  of  whom  three  are  now  living.  The  mother  also  survives  and  is 
making  her  home  in  San  Jose,  California,  in  her  fifty-second  year. 

Captain  Cox  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  in  Nevada.  He  attended 
public  schools  to  some  extent,  but  is  largely  self-educated,  having  grcatiy 
broadened  his  knowledge  through  reading  and  study  in  his  leisure  hours.  He 
Ijegan  earning  his  own  living  when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  when  a 
youth  of  thirteen  was  in  charge  of  the  telegraph  office  at  Bridgeport  in  Mono 
county,  California.  He  was  operator  and  manager  at  Bodie  at  the  time  of  the 
second  big  strike  there,  and  in  his  business  affairs  he  manifested  marked  fidel- 
ity to  the  interests  which  he  represented.  Subsequently  returning  to  Genor. 
he  lived  at  that  place  for  three  years,  and  then  came  to  Reno,  serving  a^ 
assistant  postmaster  of  the  city  under  the  administrations  of  President  Clev^ 
land.  He  afterward  became  telegraph  operator  and  agent  on  the  Virginia  & 
Tmckee  Railroad,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  seven  years,  and  next  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  state  manager  for  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. He  was  filling  the  position  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
Spanish-American  war. 
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Captain  Cox  had  previously  been  a  meml^er  of  the  Nevada  National 
uarcls,  which  he  joined  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  In  military  ranks 
J  had  risen  from  private  to  the  position  of  lieutenant  colonel.  He  was 
rving  as  major  in  the  National  Guard  when  the  news  of  the  sinking  of 
le  Maine  was  received,  and  he  was  among  those  who  offered  service  to 
le  government  when  war  was  declared  with  Spain.  He  took  an  active  part 
I  the  organization  of  a  company,  and  when  the  troops  were  ordered  to  camp 
5  was  placed  in  command  of  the  provisional  camp  while  the  troops  were 
iing  mustered  in.  Governor  Sadler  commissioned  him  captain  of  his  com- 
any.  When  the  men  were  stationed  at  Fort  Russell  Colonel  Torrey  remarked 
lat  he  would  have  no  officer  in  his  command  that  w^as  not  unanimously  elected 
y  a  secret- ballot  of  the  volunteers,  and  Captain  Cox  was  thus  chosen  by  his 
3mpany,  a  fact  which  indicated  his  popularity  with  his  men.  After  drilling 
or  a  time  the  regiment  w^as  sent  to  Florida,  but  the  war  soon  after  closed 
nd  he  was  honorably  discharged  at  Jacksonville  in  that  state.  He  was 
lien  chosen  to  go  to  Washington  to  settle  with  the  government  in  behalf  of 
he  officers  of  his  regiment.  While  in  Florida  he  was  one  of  only  four  of 
lis  company  that  escaped  being  ill,  and  his  company  was  the  only  one  in  the 
egiment  that  did  not  lose  a  single  man  through  sickness.  His  command  was 
:no\vn  as  Nevada  Company  Troop  M,  and  Captain  Cox  being  well  drilled  and 
amiliar  with  military  tactics  placed  his  men  in  excellent  condition  for  service. 
Upon  his  return  to  Nevada  he  received  an  appointment  as  captain  in 
:he  Forty-fourth  United  States  Infantry,  but  declined  the  honor  tendered  him 
IS  he  had  decided  to  establish  a  home  of  his  own  and  engage  in  business.  On 
the  19th  of  June,  1901,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizal^eth  Taylor,  a 
native  of  California,  born  in  Sutter  Creek,  and  a  daughter  of  G:  F.  Taylor,  in 
Jackson.  Amador  county,  California.  This  marriage  has  been  blessed  with  an 
interesting  little  daughter,  to  whom  they  have  given  the  name  of  Ruth. 

After  his  return  from  the  war  Captain  Cox  accepted  the  position  of 
manager  of  the  Riverside  Mill,  which  is  a  roller  process  flouring  mill  with  a 
capacity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  per  day.  The  business  is  incorporated 
and  is  owned  by  a  number  of  the  most  prominent  and  substantial  men  of 
Reno.  It  is  a  valuable  enterprise  in  the  city,  and  under  the  capable  control  of 
Captain  Cox  is  proving  a  profitable  investment.  The  Captain  is  a  Democrat 
in  his  political  views,  and  socially  is  connected  with  the  Masonic  fraternity 
and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  while  in  militarv  circles  he 
is  yet  prominent,  serving  now  as  a  member  of  the  governor's  staflf  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 


THE  RIVERSIDE  MILL  COMPANY,  incorporated,  has  the  only 
flouring  mill  in  the  city  of  Reno.  This  is  a  roller  process  enterprise,  and  the 
mill  is  operated  by  water  power  from  the  Truckee  river,  w^hich  passes  through 
the  town.  The  plant  is  a  model  structure,  having  a  capacity  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  barrels,  and  is  one  of  the  pioneer  enterprises  of  Reno,  its  establish- 
ment dating  back  to  T863.  Its  incorporators  are  A.  H.  Maning,  who  is  the 
president  of  the  company,  and  C.  T.  Bender,  who  is  the  secretary,  and  is 
also  the  cashier  of  the  Washoe  County  Bank.    The  directors  of  the  institution 
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are  G.  Fi  Turrittin,  M.  E.  Ward,  H.  M.  Martin,  in  addition  to  the  two  get 
tlemen  who  hold  the  official  positions  mentioned.  Captain  Cox  is  manager  or 
the  mill,  and  all  of  the  members  of  the  directorate  are  men  of  high  financa 
standing  in  Reno.  The  business  furnishes  an  excellent  market  for  the  wheat 
producers  of  this  section  of  the  country,  for  they  buy  wheat  in  large  quantities 
and  manufacture  it  into  flour  which  finds  a  ready  sale  on  the  market.  They 
have  a  large  local  demand  for  their  product,  and  likewise  sell  extensively  ir 
the  border  counties  of  California.  Because  of  the  excellence  of  the  flour  the* 
business  has  continually  grown  until  it  has  now  reached  very  profitable  pR*- 
portions. 

HON.  WILSON  BROUGHER.  No  compendium  such  as  the  pnr- 
ince  of  this  work  defines  in  its  essential  limitations  w^ill  serve  to  offer  fr 
memorial  to  the  life  and  accomplishments  of  the  honored  subject  of  thi? 
sketch — a  man  who  is  remarkable  in  the  breadth  of  his  wisdom,  in  his  inA'^T- 
itable  perseverance,  his  strong  individuality,  and  yet  one  w^hcKse  entire  lift 
has  not  one  esoteric  phase,  being  an  open  scroll,  inviting  the  closest  scrutim 
Truly,  his  have  been  '^massive  deeds  and  great"  in  one  sense,  and  yet  hL> 
entire  life  accomplishment  but  represents  the  result  of  the  fit  utilization  of 
the  innate  talent  which  is  his,  and  the  directing  of  his  efforts  in  those  lines 
where  mature  judgment  and  rare  discrimination  lead  the  way.  There  arc 
in  Hon.  Wilson  Brougher  a  weight  of  character,  a  native  sagacity,  a  far- 
seeing  judgment  and  a  fidelity  of  purpose  that  command  the  respect  of  alL 
A  man  of  indefatigable  enterprise  and  fertility  of  resource,  he  has  carved 
his  name  deeply  on  the  record  of  the  political  and  business  history  of  the 
state,  which  owes  much  of  its  advancement  to  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Brougher  has  for  twenty-eight  years  been  a  resident  of  Nevada. 
He  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Adams  count} 
on  the  19th  of  July,  1854,  and  is  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  ancestry.  Hi? 
parents,  William  and  Susan  (Snyder)  Brougher,  were  also  natives  of  Penn- 
sylvania, whence  they  removed  to  Iowa  and  are  now  residents  of  Nebraska. 
William  Brougher  has  been  an  active  farmer,  having  cleared  and  develqjed 
several  farms,  meeting  with  well  deserved  success  in  his  undertaking.  In 
his  political  views  he  has  been  a  life-long  Republican,  and  his  family  are 
Lutherans  in  religious  faith.  To  him  and  his  wafe  were  born  five  children. 
of  whom  three  are  yet  living.  The  mother,  however,  departed  this  life  in 
1868,  and  William  Brougher  is  now  in*  his  seventy-seventh  year.  H.  C 
Brougher,  one  of  the  sons,  is  a  prominent  mining  man  in  Tonopah,  Nevada. 

Hon.  Wilson  Brougher  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Iowa,  pur- 
suing his  studies  through  the  three  months  of  winter,  while  in  the  summer 
seasons  he  worked  upon  his  fathers'  farm,  early  becoming  familiar  vnth 
the  duties  and  labors  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  agriculturist.  He  was  twent)- 
one  years  of  age  when  he  arrived  in  Nevada,  having  come  to  the  west  to 
make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  He  had  no  capital,  but  possessed  resolu- 
tion and  determination,  and  to-day  is  numbered  among  the  distinguished  and 
wealthy  men  of  the  state,  having  attained  to  this  proud  position  by  reason 
of  his  marked  ability  and  sterlng  worth  of  character.  He  began  to  earn 
his  living  here  by  cutting  w^ood  and  burning  charcoal  in  Nye  county.     Later 
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are  (j.  V,  Turrittin,  M.  K.  Ward,  II.  M.  Martin,  in  a<UIiti(-ii   t«»  tlv    *  ■ 
tlenien  \\l^»  lu-ld  the  (official  positions  nientione<l.     Captain  <  «.x   --^  •.'- 
tlie  nnll,  and  all  •>!'  the  nienil)ers  of  the  directorate  are  men  •/:'   Kii^i'  '  . 
'^landini:'  in  Ken(\     The  Inisinos  furiiishes  an  excellent  niaikc?    i'«  r  t    . 
producers  of  this  section  of  the  conntry,  for  they  l)u\  wheat  iv   I.-r.-j^tr  •   i  ■: 
and  niannfacture  it  into  Honr  which  fmc's  a  ready  sale  on  the  ni.'.r'.t 
have  a  lari^e  local  demand  U)r  tlieir  product,  and  likt'wi^c  ^iV    \:\\*'':-  - 
tlie  honler  counties  (U'  California.     P)ecau'^e  of  the  excellence  ff  :'••,    •'   •  •  ■ 
hu^^ine^s  has  continually  ^rown  until  it  has  n«»w'  reached  wry  \r\-*i\.  ' 

1R)X.   W'lLSOX   P»k()C(iHKR.     No  compendium   Micii    :i^   tl-..-  ; 
in(X*  of  this   work  defines  in   its  essential  limitations  will    serve    i'»   ■•:•. 
memorial   tn  the  life  and   accom])lishments  of   the  hon<">re<l    ^nojeri 
.sketch- --a  man  who  is  remarkalle  in  the  hreadth  of  hi-^  wisd«>ni,  in  h-<  ■ 
itahle  perseverance,  his  strong'  individuality,  and  yet   one   \\h«-e    c.^:  • 

has  U'-t  one  esoteric  ])hr^se,  hcin^"  an  i»pen  scroll,  invitint*'  the  c^♦S'•^t   -^ 

Truly,  his  have  keen  ^'mas-^ive  riecds  and  jt^reat*'  in  one  sense,   m.**   \   ' 
entire  li^'e  acc(»mpli>hment  hut   rej)resenis  the  result  of  the  fit    n::!'.-:'''' 
the  innate  tident  wliich  is  his,  and  the  directing  of  h\<  etTorts  in   tI^.-n' 
where  mature  judi^nient   and  raie  discrimination   lead   the  wav,      '"'Ik  a 
in   Hon.   Wilson   Ih-ouiiher  a   weii;ht  of  character,  a   native  sai^n'itv 
sceiuiLC  jntlj^nnent  and  a  fKlelity  of  purpc^se  that  comniand   the  res])vc*  •  i 
A   man  of  indefatii^ahle  enterprise  and   fertility  of  res(»urce,   he    ha--  ;    . 
hi^  name  dee])ly  nn  the  record  of  the  political  and  ousiness  lii-^t'.rx 
state,  winch  owes  much  of  its  advancement  to  his  efforts. 

Mr.    jhoui^her  has   for  tw  enty-eii^ht  years  heen  a   residetu   of    N\« 
He  is  a  native  of  ]*ennsyl\anic'i,  his  hirth  havin,^'  occurred  in  Af!:ini>  c*  • 
on  the    i(;th  of  July,    1854,   aufl   is  of   rennsylvania   Dutch    nncestrv. 
parents,  William  and  Susan   (w^nyder)  Th'ougher,  were  also  nati'  cs  «?f  !'« 
svlvania,  whence  thcv  remo\ed  to  I<nva  and  are  now  residents  ••?  XH  •' 
WilHam  r)rou.!:^her  has  keen  an  active  farmer,  havinja^  cleared  and  .U  .''.• 
se\eral   farms,  meetini;   with  well   deserved   success  in   his   undertaking, 
his  political   views  he  has  heen  a  life-loi^o-   Repuhlican,   and    jiis    f.ii' 
Lutherans  in  religions  faith..     To  him  an^l  his  wife  were  born  tu  e  ••'•".' 
of  whom  three  are  yet  li\inm".     Idie  mother,  however,  departed   tlii>    .:*"r 
iS^(S,   and   William   Ih'ouulicr   is  n("»w    in'his  seventv-^^eventli    vear       I:, 
nrou.n'her,  one  of  the  s^Mls.  is  a  prominent  minin^j;"  man  in  Touojj.iIi.   \    ,. 

lion.  Wilson  RrouoJK'r  was  educatec^  in  the  public  schools  «.f  !'>\-::.  ■ 
suin^:^  his  studies  throui^h  the  three  months  of  winter,  while  in   t';e  >':•!•' 
seasons  he  worked   upon   his    fathers*    fnrm.   early  l)ec(;min|i    fai^iil-r-r    . 
the  duties  and  lalM>rs  that  fall  to  the  lut  of  the  aj^riculturi'^t.     He  was  v^^- 
one  years  of  ai;e  when  he  arrived  in  Nevada,  havin,i>'  come  tu  t^l■    v.^--. 
make  hi*^  own  way  in  the  world.     He  had  no  capital,  Imt  ])osse-s<,-,;  -... 
tion  and  determination,  and  to-dav  is  numbered  amoncr  the  dist!ni>-ui-if.'  . 
wealthy  men  of  the  state,  having-  attained  to  this  pnnid  pc><it'on   b; 
of  his  marked  ability  and  sterhiur  worth  (^f  character,      lie  tK^l^^•i•.    •■ 
in's  livin^:;  here  by  cuttini^  wood  and  burning  charcoal  in  Nye  conni^-       i 
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he  turned  his  attention  to  merchandising,  and  in  1876  he  was  called  from 
private  life  to  public  office,  being  elected  sheriff  of  Nye  county  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket.  He  served  for  one  term  so  acceptably  that  he  was  re-elected, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  second  term  he  was  nominated  and  elected  auditor 
and  recorder  of  the  county.  No  higher  testimonial  of  his  capability  in  that 
position  can  be  given  than  the  statement  of  the  fact  that  he  was  elected  to 
the  office  for  six  consecutive  terms,  serving  for  twelve  years.  He  then  re- 
signed that  position  to  accept  the  nomination  for  state  senator  from  the 
district  formed  by  Ormsby  county.  He  made  a  thorough  canvass  of  the 
county  and  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  votes. 
In  the  senate  he  belonged  to  the  minority  party,  but  nevertheless  was  active 
and  influential  in  affairs  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  He  gave  his 
closest  attention  to  the  public  interests  and  has  left  the  impress  of  his  indi- 
viduality upon  the  legislation  of  Nevada. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  rich  discovery  at  Tonopah  it  was  Mr.  Brougher's 
good  fortune  to  become  one  of  the  first  owners  of  the  Mizpah,  Bureau,  Valley 
View,  Desert  Queen,  Sand  Grass  and  Red  Plume  claims,  these  being  eight 
of  the  original  claims  in  a  group,  and  he  is  now  the  possessor  of  one-eighth 
interest  in  these.  He  is  also  interested  in  the  Belmont,  and  the  property 
is  now  being  developed.  The  mines  are  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention 
bcause  of  the  richness  of  their  ore,  and  in  two  years  Tonopah  has  grown 
to  be  a  town  of  between  four  and  five  thousand  inhabitants.  It  has  been 
through  the  development  of  its  mining  interests  that  Mr.  Brougher  has 
gained  his  capital,  becoming  one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  this  state.  In  July, 
1902,  he  purchased  the  Arlington  Hotel  at  Carson  City,  and  this  is  now  the 
leading  hotel  of  the  city  and  one  of  the  best  hostelries  of  the  state.  It  is 
'located  in  the  center  of  the  business  district,  has  sixty  sleeping  rooms  and 
is  splendidly  equipped  throughout,  no  pains  being  spared  to  add  to  the 
comfort  of  the  guests.  This  hotel  is  the  headquarters  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  state,  of  the  state  officers  and  of  the  state  legislators  when  the  general 
assembly  is  in  session. 

In  1885  Senator  Brougher  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Julia 
Cannon,  a  native  of  Illinois  and  a  daughter  of  Edward  and  Julia  Amelia 
(Manvill)  Cannon.  To  them  have  been  born  four  children,  three  daughters 
and  a  son:  Ida  S.,  Alice  J.,  Nellie  M.  and  William  Henry.  Senator 
Brougher  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  blue  lodge  and  chapter, 
and  Royal  Arch  degree.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows. 

He  is  a  business  man  of  marked  integrity  and  ability,  and  has  a  wide 
and  favorable  acquaintance  throughout  the  state.  Starting  out  in  life  for 
himself  with  limited  educational  privileges  and  with  no  financial  assistance, 
he  became  imbued  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  win  success  and  prominence, 
and  has  steadily  advanced  in  these  walks  of  life  demanding  intellectuality, 
business  ability  and  fidelity,  and  to-day  commands  the  respect  and  esteem  not 
only  of  his  community  but  the  state.  Over  the  record  of  his  public  career 
and  his  private  hfe  there  falls  no  shadow  of  wrong,  for  he  has  ever  been 
most  loyal  to  the  duties  of  friendship  and  of  citizenship,  and  his  history 
well  deserves  a  place  in  the  annals  of  his  adopted  state. 
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HON.  EDWARD  DAVIDSON  KELLEY,  surveyor  general  and  sdw 
land  register  of  Nevada,  is  one  of  the  honored  pioneers  of  the  state.  He 
arrived  in  the  fall  of  1861,  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  territory.  Ke 
is  a  native  of  Livingston  county,  New  York,  where  he  was  born  July  i;. 
1834,  and  comes  of  Irish,  Scotch  and  English  ancestry.  His  grandfather 
Philip  Kelley,  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  western  New  York,  and  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  that  wilderness.  There  he  cleared  up  a  farm  ar? 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dying  aged  seventy  years.  His  son,  Arthur 
Kelley,  was  lx)rn  and  reared  there,  and  married  Helen  Davidson,  a  native 
of  New  England  and  of  Scotch  ancestry,  her  people  coming  to  New  England, 
from  that  country  several  generations  ago.  In  1842  they  einigrated  to 
Michigan  and  thence  in  1843  ^^  Iowa,  there  improved  a  farm  and  becanx 
very  prosperous,  and  were  prominent  members  of  the  Presbyterian  churdi 
They  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  John  Willis  served  in  the  Unixi 
army  and  was  killed  in  August,  1862,  near  Shiloh:  Arthur  is  an  Iowa  farmer. 
Edward  D.  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Helen  became  the  wife  of  Frank 
M.  Meachan,  reared  a  family  and  is  still  living.  The  father  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-five  years,  and  the  mother  died  in  1866,  aged  scv^enty-seven  years. 

General  Kellev  was  educated  in  Iowa  and  is  a  ojaduate  of  Alt.  Carrol 
Seminary.  In  1856,  when  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  crossed  the  plains  t' 
California,  passing  through  what  is  now  Nevada.  He  prospected  and  mind 
in  Shasta  county,  l)ecame  the  owner  of  placer  claims  in  which  he  took  out  ar, 
average  of  an  ounce  of  gold  a  day,  but  in  1861  he  removed  to  Humbolth 
county,  Nevada,  and  continued  his  mining  operations  for  nine  years,  owning 
several  claims  and  a  large  interest  in  the  Arizona  mine,  wdiich  he  sold  to 
John  C.  Fall  and  David  H.  Temple  for  his  own  price.  Later  this  mine 
became  a  great  pro<lucer  and  one  of  the  noted  mines  of  the  state.  In  186) 
he  established  the  Elko  Independent;  later  he  was  connected  with  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Silver  State,  and  still  later  owned  and  published  the  Ne^-ada 
State  Journal,  all  of  these  being  Democratic  journals,  he  having-  been  a 
Douglas  Democrat  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
He  also  has  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  the  convention  called  in  Ncvaiia 
in  favor  of  supporting  the  Union,  and  he  gave  that  cause  his  best  effort*. 
He  was  also  an  active  participant  in  the  organization  of  the  silver  party 
and  did  all  in  his  i)ower  to  promote  its  success.  'Although  he  never  sought 
for  office  he  was  induced  in  1898  to  accept  the  nomination  for  his  present 
office,  and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  He  was  re-elected  by  about 
two  thousand  majority,  and  is  now  faithfully  filling  his  second  term.  Such 
has  been  his  life  work  in  Nevada,  as  a  miner,  stock-raiser,  newspaper  man  an  J 
publisher,  as  well  as  a  successful  business  man  and  upright  public  oflFicial,  that 
he  commands  the  deq:>est  respect  from  all  who  know  him.  By  many  he  is 
lovingly  called  the  "Grand  Old  Man  of  Nevada." 

In  1876  he  was  married  to  Miss  Amelia  Huston  Sheriff,  a  native  oi 
Missouri,  and  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Sheriff,  of  Calloway  county,  in  that  state. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Rel:)ecca,  now  at  home.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  while  her  mother  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church. 
The  pleasant  home  of  the  family  is  a  gathering  place  for  their  many  friends, 
and  they  are  very  imix^rtant  factors  in  the  social  life  of  Carson  City.     Mr 
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Kelley  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  has  been  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  and  has  been  an  officer  of  the  grand  lodge  for  a  long  time. 
[n  the  Scottisli  Rite  he  has  attained  to  the  thirty-second  degree.  He  is  also 
a  veteran  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 


T.  J.  A.  FLAWS.  Among  the  business  men  of  the  city  of  Dayton,  none 
is  more  prominent  than  T.  J.  A.  Flaws,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
identified  with  its  mercantile  interests,  and  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  its  most 
successful  and  prosperous  citizens.  He  is  a  native  of  Canada,  his  birth 
having  occurred  in  Saint  Sylvestre  on  the  loth  of  April,  185 1,  and  he  is  of 
Scotch  ancestry.  His  father,  James  Flaws,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  but 
in  1840  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  as  a  means  of  livelihood  followed  the 
blacksmith's  trade.  He  married  Miss  Ann  Stoken,  also  a  native  of  Saint 
Sylvestre,  and  they  l^ecame  the  parents  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  parents  were  worthy  and  consistent  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
and  were  people  of  sterling  worth  of  character.  The  father  was  called  to  his 
final  rest  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years,  and  his  wife  preceded 
him  to  the  grave  one  year. 

T.   J.   A.   Flaws,   the  only   representative  of  this   family   in    Nevada, 
received  his  educational  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Canada,  and  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen  years  started  out  in  the  world  to  make  his  own  liveli- 
hood.    Making  his  way  to  the  Green  Mountain  state,  he  there  secured  em- 
ployment on  a  farm,  his  energies  being  thus  directed  for  the  four  following 
years.     He  then  came  to  Dayton,  Nevada,  where  he  became  an  employe  of 
the  Lyon  Mill  &  Mining  Company,  manufacturers  of  blue  stone,  borax  and 
sulfuric  acid,  where  he  spent  seven  years  in  the  chemical  department,  and 
later  had  charge  of  the  refinery  at  Six  Mile  Canyon.     Thence,  in  1888,  he 
returned  to  this  city  and  embarked  in  a  small  way  in  a  general  mercantile 
business,  in  which  he  has  ever  since  continued,  but  his  excellent  ability  and 
close  attention  to  his  duties  have  enabled  him  as  the  years  passed  by  to  increase 
his  facilities  until  his  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  stores  in 
the  city.   His  store  building  is  thirty  by  one  hundred  feet   in  dimensions, 
and  is  filled  with  a  large  and  well  selected   stock  of  general  merchandise, 
such  as  is  required  by  the  people  of  Dayton  and  the  surrounding  country. 
He  enjoys  a  large  and  lucrative  patronage,  but  what  he  prizes  even  higher  than 
success  in  business  is  a  gixx\  name  as  an  upriglit  merchant,  and  this  he  enjoys 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

In  1883  Mr.  Flaws  was  happily  married  to  Mrs.  John  Barton,  a  native 
of  California  and  a  daughter  of  A.  J.  Markwell.  By  a  former  marriage  Mrs. 
Flaws  had  two  children — Maude  S.,  who  became  tlie  wife  of  E.  Tallier  and 
resides  in  California,  and  Lucretia,  who  is  at  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flaws 
have  become  the  parents  of  four  children,  three  daughters  and  a  son,  as 
follows:  Annie,  the  wife  of  William  Norris;  Flora,  who  is  now  Mrs.  C. 
Stock;  and  Clara  and  Thomas,  who  are  at  home.  The  family  reside  in  a 
pleasant  and  attractive  home  in  Dayton,  and  enjoy  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances.  In  his  fraternal  relations  Mr.  Flaws  is  a 
memt)er  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  politically  has  been 
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a  life-long  Rqnihlican,  true  and  loyal  to  its  principles,  although  he  has  ne^r 
l)een  an  active  participant  in  partj*  affairs,  preferring  to  give  his  undi\iuc 
time  to  his  extensive  business  interests. 


EDWIN  E.  CAINE  is  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  Nevada,  haviuf 
\)etn  successfully  engaged  in  his  chosen  calling  for  o\*er  ten  3-ears.  Mr.  Caire 
was  lx)rn  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  August  30,  1873.  His  parents  were 
l)Oth  natives  of  Ne\v  England  and  of  Irish  ancestr>'.  In  1876  his  parert? 
removed  to  Nevada,  where  they  have  since  resided,  his  father,  Ames  B. 
Caine,  being  actively  engaged  in  contracting  and  building  until  death  cndel 
his  lal)ors,  June  7,  1902. 

Mr.  Caine  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Nevada.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  Reno  high  school  in  1889,  and  took  his  Bachelor's  d^jee  at 
the  Nevada  State  University  in  1893.  Since  then  he  has  beer 
actively  and  continuously  engaged  in  teaching.  His  first  work  was  done  a! 
Verdi,  Nevada,  where  he  was  principal  of  the  public  schools  for  four  year"^ 
He  then  became  principal  of  the  Wadsworth  public  schools.  It  was  while 
in  that  position,  which  he  held  for  five  years,  that  he  established  his  repu- 
tation as  an  educator  and  executive  of  ability.  He  brought  these  schools  cp 
to  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  employing  a  full  corps  of  teachers  including  i 
si)ecial  instructor  in  music.  He  also  succeeded  in  having  erected  in  thi^ 
town  one  of  the  finest  public  school  buildings  in  the  state. 

He  is  now  principal  of  the  Elko  County  High  School,  the  only  county  high 
school  in  the  state.  His  ability  as  an  organizer  is  again  evident,  as  the 
school  has  increased  the  number  of  its  students  over  fifty  per  cent  in  the  two 
years  in  which  he  has  been  directing  its  affairs.  Several  new  teachers  have 
l)cen  added  to  the  faculty,  and  the  equipment  of  the  school  has  been  so  per- 
fected that  it  is  now  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  state.  Mr.  Caine  is  also  deputy  superintendent  in  and  for  Elto 
county.  He  has  always  taken  great  interest  in  the  general  educational  affairs 
of  the  state. 

In  i)olitics  Mr.  Caine  is  a  Democrat,  and  was  once  the  nominee  of  hi? 
party  for  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  However,  his  frierM- 
ship  for  the  opposing  candidate  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  decline  the  honor 
lie  takes  an  active  interest  in  political  and  fraternal  matters. 

HON.  DAVE  M.  RYAN,  treasurer  of  Nevada,  came  to  the  state  in 
1874  and  is  a  native  of  New  York,  having  been  born  in  Albany  in  October, 
1856.  His  father  was  lx)rn  in  Ireland  and  emigrated  to  New  York  when 
twelve  years  of  age.  He  became  a  dry-goods  merchant,  having  stores  in 
AlKiny  and  Philadelphia.  He  was  married  in  New  York  in  1854  to  Cathr}-!] 
Lambert,  and  with  his  wife  and  five  children  tater  removed  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  resided  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dying  in  1902,  aged  seventy- 
nine  years;  his  wife  died  in  1889,  aged  sixty-five  years. 

Mr.  Ryan  was  only  four  years  of  age  when  the  family  arrived  in  San 
rVancisco.  and  he  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Sacrament*^ 
and  was  graduated  from  a  business  college.     In  1874.  when  only  eighteen 
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years  old,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  removed  to  Nevada  and  accepted  the 
position  of  bookkeeper  in  a  mercantile  house  in  Virginia  City.  In  1886  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  A.  J.  McDonell  under  the  caption  of  Mc- 
Donell  &  Ryan  in  the  stock  broking  business  in  Virginia  City  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Still  later  Mr.  Ryan  established  the  mercantile  firm  of  Ryan  & 
Stenson  in  Virginia  City.  This  latter  venture  proved  such  a  success  that 
branch  houses  were  established  in  Tonopah,  Nevada,  and  Grass  Valley, 
California. 

In  1894  Mr.  Ryan  was  elected  county  clerk  and  treasurer  of  Storey 
county;  was  re-elected  in  1896,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  most  faithful 
and  efficient  official,  and  when  he  received  the  nomination  of  the  silver  party 
for  state  treasurer  he  had  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Storey  county  dele- 
gation. After  making  a  successful  campaign  he  was  elected  by  the  largest 
majority  on  the  ticket,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  January  i, 
1899.  When  he  assumed  charge  it  was  with  the  full  intention  of  conducting 
the  state  finances  upon  a  purely  business  basis  and  to  make  every  penny  of 
state  money  count  for  its  full  amount.  Believing  it  best  to  .secure  the  office 
against  any  attempted  invasion  by  burglars,  he  had  alarms  attached  from  his 
office  in  the  building  to  the  sheriflf's  office  in  Carson,  and  to  all  other  offices 
in  the  building.  He  also  provided  Winchester  rifles  to  all  the  other  officers 
to  be  used  in  case  of  attack.  In  1901  he  was  re-elected,  and  his  majority 
led  the  ticket. 

Earlier  in  life  he  was  independent,  but  when  the  silver  question  came 
before  the  public,  he  espoused  it  ardently.  Mr.  Ryan  has  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  state  militia,  and  for  years  has  been  captain  of  Company  A,  Virginia 
City,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  war  he  organized  the  first 
battalion  and  was  offered  the  position  of  major,  but  declined  in  favor  of 
others.  He  is  very  popular  as  a  citizen  and  public  official,  and  through 
his  strenuous  efforts  he  has  placed  the  finances  of  the  state  in  a  very  good 
condition,  and  is  honored  as  a  public  official  of  strictest  integrity  and  a  high 
order  of  ability.  Fraternally  he  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and^the  Elks. 


JOHN  AUGUSTUS  FITZGERALD,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
Palace  Hotel  of  Reno,  one  of  the  popular  hostelries  of  the  state,  for  the 
last  seven  years,  was  bom  in  Massillon,  Ohio,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1850, 
and  comes  of  Scotch,  Dutch  and  Irish  lineage.  He  was  educated  in  north 
Indiana-  in  a  little  log  schoolhouse  which  was  built  upon  his  father's  farm, 
the  senior  Mr.  Fitzgerald  being  the  merchant  and  agriculturist  of  that  locality. 
He  was  left  an  orphan  at  quite  an  early  age,  and  when  a  youth  of  seventeen 
years  went  to  Illinois,  where  for  a  time  he  followed  farming.  Soon  after- 
ward, however,  he  became  engaged  in  railroading  on  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  running  out  of  Chicago,  advancing  from  the  position  of  brake- 
man  to  that  of  extra  conductor.  For  a  number  of  years  following  his  railroad 
experience  he  was  in  the  hotel  business  and  gradually  worked  his  way  up- 
ward in  that  line  from  the  position  of  night  clerk  to  manager  and  proprietor. 
For  a  time  he  had  charge  of  the  Depot  Hotel  in  Champaign,  Illinois,  and 
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met  with  excellent  success  in  the  management  of  that  enterprise.  In  Septem- 
l)er,  1878.  he  arrived  in  Nevada,  turning  his  attention  to  quartz  mining  at 
Pyramid.  In  this  he  was  associated  with  R.  W.  Perry,  but  they  were  not 
successful,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  lost  much  that  he  had  saved.  He  then  came 
to  Reno,  where  he  assumed  the  management  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  after- 
ward in  connection  with  Mr.  Perry  he  purchased  the  old  Depot  Hotel,  which 
is  a  sixty-room  house.  A  little  later  a  disastrous  fire  visited  the  town  and 
this  hotel  w^as  destroyed,  causing  the  owners  to  lose  heavily.  For  a  year 
following  this  misfortune  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  ill,  and  his  ex- 
penses were  so  great  that  again  his  savings  were  largely  dissipated 
He  was  then  successfully  engaged  in  the  saloon  business  on  Vir- 
ginia street  in  Reno  for  a  time,  and  when  his  financial  resources  enabled  him 
to  again  make  investment  in  property  he  purchased  the  Palace  Hotel.  The 
lot  on  which  its  stands  is  thirty-five  by  one  hundred  feet,  and  the  building 
is  three  stories  in  height  with  basement.  It  covers  the  whole  lot,  and  is  a  well 
lighted  structure  because  it  fronts  on  both  Commercial  and  Center  streets. 
It  is  only  a  short  distance  southwest  of  the  Southern  Pacific  depot,  and  this 
excellent  location  is  appreciated  by  travelers.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  also  owns  a 
fine  property  near  the  corner  of  Third  and  Ralston  streets,  one  hundred  by 
two  hundred  feet,  which  is  planted  to  fruit  and  shade  trees,  his  home  being 
surrounded  by  ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers. 

In  April,  1887,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  Miss 
Frankie  Smith,  w-ho  was  bom  in  Plumas  county,  California.  They  have 
become  the  parents  of  two  children:  Nell  and  Jack,  both  born  in  Reno. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  a  Republican,  but  has  never  sought  or  desired  oflfice,  al- 
though he  has  put  forth  effective  and  helpful  effort  for  his  party,  desiring 
its  success.  He  has  served  on  the  Republican  state  central  committee,  and 
his  wise  counsel  has  l^en  favorably  received  by  the  organization.  A  courte- 
ous gentleman,  he  has  gained  many  friends  among  his  fellow  citizens  in  Reno. 


DIXIE  P.  RANDALL.  From  colonial  days  the  Randall  family  ha&sent 
its  representatives  into  various  walks  of  life  to  become  active  and  influential 
residents  of  the  communities  with  which  they  have  been  connected.  They 
are  of  English  descent,  and  settled  in  the  east  prior  to  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  The  grandfather  of  D.  P.  Randall  fought  valiantly  in  the  old 
historic  battle  of  New  Orleans  under  General  Jackson.  He  was  a  blacksmith 
and  machinist  by  trade,  and  in  1838  removes!  from  the  old  family  home  in 
the  east  to  Kentucky,  where  he  l)ecame  identified  with  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  there  his  death  occurred  when  he  had  reached  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.  His  wife  lx)re  the  maiden  name  of  Mary  Thornton,  and  she  was 
lx)rn  in  London,  England.  Her  death  occurred  at  the  good  old  age  of 
eighty-nine  years,  she  passing  away  in  the  faith  of  the  Baptist  church,  of 
which  she  and  her  husband  w-ere  worthy  members. 

George  Perry  Randall,  a  son  of  this  sterling  old  pioneer  couple,  was 
lx)rn  in  Providence,  Rho<le  Island,  in  1830,  and  when  tw^enty-two  years  of 
age,  in  1852,  started  on  the  long  and  arduous  journey  across  the  plains  with 
ox  teamSj  settling  at  Angels  Camp  in  Calaveras  county,  where  he  became 
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the  owner  of  a  mine.  On  the  22d  of  April,  1855,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Mary  Eliza  Catherine  Williamson,  and  their  names  were  inscribed 
on  the  roll  of  the  honored  pioneers  of  the  Golden  state,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Silver  state.  In  1864  they  came  to  Nevada,  where  Mr.  Randall  erected 
a  sawmill  at  Markleyville,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Carson  valley,  Doug- 
las county,  where  he  turned  his  attention  to  ranching  and  the  stock  business, 
l>eing  for  a  time  also  engaged  in  blacksmithing  and  freighting  at  Enterprise. 
In  1874  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Dayton,  where  he  resumed  his  blacksmith 
operations  and  also  continued  to  cultivate  his  ranch  in  the  Carson  valley. 
The  Democracy  has  always  received  his  hearty  support  and  co-operation,  and 
on  its  ticket  in  188 1  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Lyon  county, 
the  duties  of  which  he  performed  faithfully  and  efficiently  for  four  years. 
He  has  now  reached  the  seventy-third  milestone  on  the  journey  of  life,  but 
is  yet  an  active  and  industrious  man.  To  this  honored  old  couple  have  been 
bom  twelve  children,  eight  of  whom  still  survive,  four  being  residents  of 
California  and  four  of  Nevada. 

D.  P.  Randall,  the  second  in  order  of  birth  of  this  numerous  family, 
is  a  native  son  of  the  Golden  state,  for  his  birth  occurred  in  Calaveras  county, 
California,  on  the  2d  of  July,  i860.  When  only  four  years  of  age  he  was 
brought  by  his  parents  to  Nevada,  his  edtication  having  been  received  in  the 
public  schools  of  Dayton,  and  in  his  youth  he  learned  the  blacksmith's  trade 
of  his  father.  As  the  years  have  passed  by  he  has  prospered  in  his  businc;ss 
ventures,  and  is  now  the  owner  of  a  fine  ranch  of  five  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  located  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Dayton,  where  he  is  engaged  in 
the  raising  of  alfalfa,  hay,  wheat,  barley  and  potatoes,  the  land  being  espe- 
cially well  adapted  for  general  farming.  He,  too,  has  bjeen  a  life-long 
Democrat,  and  in  1892.  was  elected  to  the  position  of  county  commissioner 
of  Lyon  county,  in  which  he  served  faithfully  and  efficiently  for  four  years, 
while  for  two  years  he  was  the  deputy  sheriff  under  his  father,  and  was 
subsequently  elected  to  that  position.  Mr.  Randall  gave  such  excellent  satis- 
faction in  the  latter  position  during  his  first  term  that  he  has  been  thrice 
elected,  and  is  now  serving  his  third  term.  While  filling  the  position  of 
assessor  of  the  county  he  was  faithful,  honest  and  diligent  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  thus  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
When  he  assumed  command  the  property  valuation  was  very  low,  while 
the  tax  rate  was  as  high  as  three  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents  a  hundred, 
.  but  through  his  instrumentality  the  valuation  was  raised  and  the  rate  of  tax 
reduced  to  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  a  hundred,  and  this  gave  to  the 
county  the  same  revenue.  Mr.  Randall  is  one  of  the  county's  most  public- 
spirited  and  enterprising  citizens,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  everything  per- 
taining to  the  public  welfare,  and  he  withholds  his  support  from  no  movement 
intended  to  prove  of  public  benefit. 

In  the  year  1888  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Emma  Gertrude 
Hazlet,  who  was  born  in  Dayton,  Nevada,  being  a  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Haz- 
let,  a  prominent  pioneer  physician  of  the  state  and  at  one  time  the  candidate 
of  his  political  party  for  governor  of  Nevada.  Four  children  have  been 
torn  to  this  union,  as  follows :    Dixey  Clark,  Ray  Frank,  Arthur  Hazlet  and 
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Dorothy  Gertrude.  The  family  reside  in  one  of  the  pleasant  residences  h 
the  city  of  Dayton,  where  they  dispense  a  gracious  hospitality  to  their  many 
friends  and  acquaintances. 


HON.  CHARLES  HENRY  BELKNAP,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  of  Nevada,  has  resided  in  the  state  since  1865.  He  is  a 
native  of  New  York,  having  been  bom  there  July  20.  1842,  and  comes  of 
Puritan  ancestors  who  emigrated  from  the  old  England  to  the  New  England 
at  a  very  early  date.  Representatives  of  the  Belknap  family  took  an  active 
part  in  the  early  history  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  later  days,  and  the 
name  is  a  prominent  one  throughout  the  country.  Both  parents  of  Judge 
Belknap  passed  to  their  reward  some  time  since.  Three  sons  were  bom  to 
them,  namely :  Judge  Belknap  and  Clayton  residing  in  Nevada,  and  Alder 
Welling. 

Judge  Charles  Henry  Belknap  was  educated  in  public  and  private  schools 
and  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  In  1865  he  came 
west  to  Nevada,  and  completed  his  law  studies,  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  the  spring  of  1869,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Virginia 
City.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  he  als; 
served  two  terms  as  mayor  of  Virginia  City.  In  1880  he  was  further  hon- 
ored and  elected  supreme  judge  of  the  state,  and  for  twenty-three  years  has 
honorably  filled  that  august  position,  now  being  the  oldest  judge  in  com- 
mission. 

In  1873  Judge  Belknap  w^as  married  to  Miss  Virginia  Bradley,  and 
four  children  have  been  born  of  this  union,  namely:  Carrie,  Virginia,  Alden 
and  Dita.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Belknap  with  their  family  have  a  beautiful  home 
in  Carson  City  and  naturally  are  numbered  among  its  most  honored  people. 
Fraternally  Judge  Belknap  is  a  prominent  Mason. 


ABSALOM  B.  WILLIAMS  is  a  respected  pioneer  who  became  a  resi- 
dent of  the  territory  of  Nevada  at  a  very  early  date  in  its  development.  He 
crossed  the  plains  in  1850,  and  in  i860  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Virginia 
City. 

He  was  born  in  Mount  Vernon,  Indiana,  on  the  30th  of  October,  i8i8, 
and  comes  of  a  family  of  Welsh  origin,  his  grandfather,  James  Williams, 
having  emigrated  from  the  little  rock-ribbed  country  of  Wales  to  the  state 
of  Virginia.  His  father  was  lx)rn  in  the  Old  Dominion  and  was  married  there 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Williams,  who,  though  of  the  same  name,  was  not  a  rela- 
tive. They  removed  to  Indiana  and  afterward  to  Illinois,  becoming  pioneer 
settlers  of  both  states.  Mr.  Williams  was  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  became 
actively  identified  with  agricultural  interests  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  w^ere  devoted  meml^ers  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  were 
people  of  the  highest  respectability.  He  departed  this  life  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three  years,  while  his  wife  was  called  to  her  final  rest  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years. 

Absalom  B.  Williams  was  their  only  child,  and  upon  his  father's  farm 
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le  was  reared,  early  becoming  familiar  with  the  duties  and  labors  that  fall 
o  the  lot  of  the  agriculturist.  During  the  winter  months  he  pursued  his 
>tudies  in  the  little  log  schoolhouse  near  by,  and  in  the  summer  seasons  he 
assisted  in  plowing,  planting  and  harvesting.  In  this  way  he  secured  only  a 
limited  education,  but  he  afterward  supplemented  it  by  study  in  a  night 
school  in  Illinois.  Not  desiring  to  make  farm  work,  his  life  vocation,  he 
learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  in  the  year  1850  he  crossed 
the  plains  to  California,  attracted  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  this*  portion 
of  the  country.  He  was  engaged  in  mining  first  in  Esmerelda  and  spent  ten 
years  of  his  life  as  a  miner  in  Benton.  Purchasing  the  Diana  mine  at  that 
place  he  built  a  four-stamp  mill  at  a  great  cost,  the  materials  being  very 
expensive,  while  he  had  to  pay  six  cents  per  pound  for  freight.  The  mine 
gave  a  rich  yield,  but  the  profits  were  all  eaten  up  in  the  working  of  it.  On 
the  expiration  of  ten^  years  he  sold  the  property  to  pay  for  its  indebtedness, 
and  left  Benton  without  having  accumulated  anything  in  the  meantime. 

While  engaged  in  mining  in  Benton  Mr.  Williams  had  returned  to  the 
east,  in  1863,  and  he  brought  his  fatnily  to  Nevada.  He  had  been  married 
in  1851  to  Miss  Anna  E.  Gates,  a  native  of  Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
as  the  years  passed  six  children  were  added  to  their  family,  four  of  whom 
are  living,  namely :  Charles  A. ;  Abbie  A.,  now  the  wife  of  T.  M.  Byrne, 
of  Vallejo,  California;  Annie  L.,  the  wife  of  Alexander  Penycook,  of  Val- 
lejo;  and  Grace  G.,  who  is  the  wife  of  Lester  G.  Loomis  and  resides  in  Los 
Angeles. 

In  1876  Mr.  Williams  removed  his  family  to  Reno,  where  he  has  since 
lived.  While  engaged  in  the  operation  of  a  quartz  mill  he  had  learned  assay- 
ing, and  on  coming  to  Reno  he  engaged  in  this  line  of  work,  which  he  has 
followed  for  the  past  thirty-eight  years.  As  his  financial  resources  have 
increased  he  has  invested  in  city  property  in  Reno,  on  which  he  has  made 
many  good  improvements,  and  as  the  city  has  grown  he  has  subdivided  his 
land  and  sold  it  as  town  lots.  The  rise  in  values  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  him,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  substantial  citizens  of  this  locality.  His 
own  home  is  a  handsome  residence,  surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds, 
adorned  with  flowers  and  shrubs  and  with  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 

His  political  allegiance  has  been  given  to  the  Republican  party  since  the 
Civil  war.  While  residing  in  Moline,  Illinois,  he  served  as  postmaster  of 
that  city  under  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Pierce  and  Buchanan,  and 
at  Benton  he  was  for  eight  years  justice  of  the  peace,  but  he  has  never  been 
an  active  politician  in  the  sense  of  office-seeking,  his  devotion  to  the  party 
arising  from  his  firm  belief  in  its  principles.  He  and  his  family  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  he  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in  its  work, 
serving  as  its  senior  warden  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  A  man  of  strong 
character,  living  an  upright  life,  he  has  gained  the  regard  and  good  will  of 
his  fellow  men,  and  well  deserves  representation  in  this  volume. 


JAMES  HENRY  TABER,  of  Elko,  Nevada,  is  one  of  the  old  and  hon- 
ored pioneers  of  the  state,  where  he  has  made  his  home  since  1862.  He 
was  bom  in  Westmoreland  county,   Pennsylvania,  on  the  26th  of  August, 
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1 83 1,  and  his  father,  James  Davis  Talker,  claimed  the  state  of  New  YAl 
as  the  place  of  his  nativity.  The  latter  married  Miss  Sarah  Hamilton,  1  | 
native  daughter  of  the  Empire  state,  and  two  children  were  bom  to  thcr 
during  their  residence  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1832  they  removed  to  Han 
county,  Illinois,  where  they  resided  during  the  period  of  the  Black  Ha!»t 
war,  and  there  the  father  took  up  land,  which  he  cleared  and  improved.  Fnt 
twelve  years  that  commonwealth  continued  to  be  their  home,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  which  i:)eriod,  in  1844,  they  made  their  way  to  Io\^^a,  having  becE 
numl)ered  among  the  early  pioneers  of  that  state,  and  from  there  cn:^^ 
the  plains  to  California  in  1846.  The  journey  thither  was  made  with  ox 
teams,  and  Mr.  Taber  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  six  children.  They 
took  up  their  atxxle  in  Contra  Costa  county,  and  the  father  and  his  elde^t 
son  Joseph  served  their  country  as  soldiers  in  the  Mexican  ^^ar.  In  tit 
Golden  state  James  Davis  Taber  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dying  U 
Chico  in  January,  1891,  when  he  had  passed  the  ninety-third  milestone  or 
the  journey  of  life.  His  first  wife  had  died  ere  the  family  removed  fn^in 
their  Illinois  home,  and  by  his  second  wife  he  had  four  children,  making  ten 
in  all  in  his  family. 

James  Henry  Taber  is  the  only  representative  of  his  father's  family  H 
Nevada,  and  his  first  experience  after  removing  to  California  was  his  enli^- 
ment  under  General  John  C.  Fremont,  with  whom  he  marched  to  Los  Angele>. 
and  his  is  the  honor  of  participating  in  the  taking  of  California  from  the 
Mexicans,  while  for  the  meritorious  services  which  he  then  rendered  hi? 
country  he  now  draws  a  pension.  When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  began  tk 
active  battle  of  life  for  himself,  his  first  occupation  having  been  as  a  miner 
at  Folsom  and  Mormon  Island,  in  which  he  made  money,  but  like  other  earh* 
miners  he  put  much  of  it  back  in  mining  enterprises  which  did  not  prove  >•'• 
successful.  Abandoning  the  pursuit  of  a  miner,  he  then  went  to  Sierra  count}'. 
California,  and  embarked  in  merchandising,  carrying  principally  miners'  sup- 
plies, three  years  being  thus  spent  and  with  only  moderate  success.  Selling 
his  possessions  there  Mr.  Taber  removed  to  Marysville  and  soon  afterward 
engaged  in  freighting  with  oxen  from  that  city  to  the  different  mining-  camp?, 
conducting  this  business  with  five  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  w^agon.  The  teamster? 
then  went  in  groups,  camping  out  at  night,  and  as  they  were  so  well  fortified 
they  were  not  molested  by  the  Indians. 

In  1862  he  arrived  in  Carson  City,  Nevada,  and  in  the  follow^ing  spring 
followed  the  mining  excitement  to  Austin,  where  he -engaged  in  the  searrh 
for  the  precious  metal  for  a  short  time  and  then  was  elected  to  the  position 
of  sheriff,  which  he  filled  acceptably  for  two  years,  while  four  years  were 
spent  as  a  deputy  in  that  office.  During  his  tenure  of  the  office  he  was  active 
in  the  arrest  of  the  many  noted  law-breakers  which  then  infested  the  countn*. 
and  by  his  persistent  efforts  life  and  property  were  thus  made  more  secure 
In  187 1  Mr.  Taber  arrived  in  Elko  county  and  engaged  in  the  stock  business, 
carrying  it  on  with  success  for  twelve  years,  during  which  time  he  often 
owned  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  head  of  cattle  at  one  time.  Selling  his 
Ix)Ssessions  in  the  county  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Elko,  and  in  1882  was 
elected  to  the  position  of  sheriff,  in  which  position  he  served  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  and  for  six  years  was  in  the  same  office  as  a  deputy.    Since  retiring 
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roni   the  office  of  sheriflf  he  has  Hved  quietly  at  his  home  in  Elko,  enjoying 
le    fruits  of  his  former  toil. 

In  1877  Mr.  Talker  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  D.  Schoer, 
/li<:>  was  lx)rn  in  Germany  but  was  reared  and  educated  in  this  country,  and 
Las  been  a  resident  of  Nevada  since  1875.  They  have  two  daughters,  lx)rn 
n  Wells,  Elko  county,  Clara  Mabel  and  Cora  Emma,  the  former  a  graduate 
if  the  Stanford  University  and  the  latter  of  the  Michigan  State  University, 
md  lx)th  are  at  home  with  their  parents.  Mr.  Taber  has  just  erected  a  fine 
•esiclence  in  Elko,  which  is  a  fitting  place  for  this  brave  pioneer  couple  to 
>pencl  the  evening  of  their  useful  lives.  Mr.  Tater  is  a  member  of  the 
Vlasonic  fraternity,  having  received  the  sul)lime  degree  of  a  Master  Mason 
in  Austin  many  years  ago,  and  is  now  a  valued  member  of  Elko  Lodge  No. 
15,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  The  daughters  of  the  iamily  are  worthy  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  Elko. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  SWEENEY,  attorney  general  of  Nevada,  is  a  native 
of  the  state,  having  been  born  in  Carson  City,  January  22,  1877.     He  enjoys 
the  honor  of  being  the  youngest  man  in  the  entire  United  States  who  ever 
occupied  the  office  of  which  he  is  now  incumbent.     He  is  a  son  of  Edward 
D.  Sweeney,  one  of  the  honored  early  pioneers  of  Carson  Citv,  who  located 
in  that  locality  in  the  spring  of  1857.     He  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1829,  but 
came  to  America  in  1833,  when  only  four  years  of  age,  so  that  nearly  all 
of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.     In   1849  he  was 
attracted  to  California  by  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  was  a  placer  miner  at 
Hanghtown,  now  Placerville.    Later  he  went  to  the  Frazer  river,  and  experi- 
enced many  thrilling  adventures.    Upon  arriving  in  Nevada  he  went  directly 
to  Eureka,  Humboldt  county,  built  a  cabin  and  conducted  a  toll  road,  some- 
times taking  in  as  much  as  two  thousand  dollar§  a  day.     He  delivered  water 
at  Carson  City  in  barrels  to  the  first  settlers  of  that  place,  and  a  little  later 
piped  the  first  water  to  the  city.     Among  his  other  holdings  was  a  ninety- 
acre  ranch  above  the  town,  on  which  he  built  a  reservoir  and  from  it  sup- 
plied the  city  with  water.    He  also  acquired  three  thousand  five  hundred  acres 
of  woodland,  on  which  he  built  a  sawmill  and  supplied  the  town  with  wcx)d 
and  lumber,  and  many  of  the  buildings  now  standing  w^ere  put  up  with  his 
luml)er.     Later  he  built  the  first  brick  structure  in  the  c?tv,  which  was  for 
years  occupied  by  the  state  land  office  and  law  office. 

Edward  D.  Sweeney  has  l^een  a  life-long  Democrat,  and  for  years  was 
chairman  of  the  district  central  committee  of  the  state.  In  1866  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Ellen  Cavanaugh,  a  daughter  of  Peter  Cavanaugh,  a  pioneer 
of  Nevada  and  a  noted  architect  and  builder.  Among  the  buildings  for  which 
Mr.  Cavanaugh  had  the  contracts  were  the  United  States  mint  building  and 
the  capitol  building,  as  well  as  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Both 
Mr.  Edward  Sweeney  and  his  wife  are  living,  occupying  a  very  pleasant 
home  in  Carson  City.  They  had  six  children,  of  whom  four  are  now  living, 
namely:  Nellie,  who  married  George  L.  Lemon,  of  Oakland,  California; 
Margaret,  at  home  with  her  parents ;  Louise,  a  successful  teacher  in  Carson 
City;   and  James  G. 
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Mr.  James  G.  Sweeney  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Cars»:- 
City,  graduating  from  the  high  schools,  after  which  he  went  to  St.  Man's 
College  at  Oakland,  California,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  d^cc 
of  B.  A.  He  then  returned  to  Carson  City  and  studied  law,  and  when  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  After  that  he  entered  tk 
Columbia  Law  University  at  Washington.  D.  C,  from  which  he  was  ajy 
graduated  with  high  honors.  Once  more  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and 
soon  thereafter  the  brilliant  young  attorney  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
party  as  a  candidate  to  the  general  assembly.  Mr.  Sweeney  stumped  the 
district  and  was  returned  with  a  large  majority.  While  so  very  young,  Mr. 
Sweeney  possessed  unusual  ability  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  legislator, 
and  returned  home  at  the  close  of  the  session  covered  with  political  honors. 
The  intervening  time  between  his  return  and  1902  w-as  spent  in  carrj'ing  cc. 
a  large  and  extremely  successful  practice,  but  in  that  year  he  w^as  nominate"! 
by  his  party  as  candidate  for  the  office  of  attorney  general  of  the  state  Id 
his  own  behalf  and  that  of  the  ticket  Mr.  Sweeney  stumped  the  entire  state, 
meeting  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  everywhere,  and  so  effective  was  hi? 
campaign  that  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  1,570.  Since  entering  upon 
his  duties  he  has  faithfully  discharged  them  personally,  having-  no  deputy. 

On  December  14,  1902,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  MaWe 
Trembath,  the  accomplished  daughter  of  Hugh  Trembath,  of  Virginia  City 
Mrs.  Sweeney  was  born  in  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  and  is  a  most  charminf 
and  highly  educated  lady.  Although  barely  twenty-six  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Sweeney  has  already  accomplished  more  than  many  men  in  a  lifetime,  and 
honors  have  been  heaped  upon  him.  That  his  future  will  be  equally  brilliant 
is  a  certainty  to  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance  or  have 
followed  his  remarkable  career. 


BYRON  GATES,  who  is  serving  as  county  commissioner  of  Lyon 
county,  came  to  Nevada  in  the  spring  of  1876.  He  is  a  native  of  Carroll. 
Maine,  born  on  the  4th  of  Octol)er,  1848,  and  is  a  representative  of  an  old 
English  family  that  was  established  in  New  England  during  the  early  period 
of  the  colonization  in  America.  His  grandfather,  Alden  Gates,  and  his 
father,  Galen  Gates,  were  both  natives  of  the  Pine  Tree  state.  The  latter 
wedded  Miss  Esther  Chase.  They  became  farming  people,  "living  in  the  east 
until  1849,  when  he,  attracted  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  made 
his  way  to  the  Pacific  coast.  There  he  engaged  in  placer  mining  with  gootl 
success,  taking  home  with  him  several  thousand  dollars.  His  remaining 
days  were  spent  on  his  farm  in  his  native  state  amid  comfortable  surround- 
ings. He  was  a  citizen  of  worth  and  held  the  office  of  selectman  in  his 
town,  was  also  treasurer  there,  and  for  twenty  years  filled  the  office  of  post- 
master, discharging  every  official  duty  with  promptness  and  fidelity.  To  him 
and  his  wife  were  born  six  children,  including  two  pairs  of  twins,  and  three 
of  the  children  are  yet  living.  The  parents  were  Universalists  in  religious 
faith,  and  both  attained  to  advanced  ages,  the  father  passing  away  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four,  while  the  mother  reached  the  Psalmist's  span  of  three- 
score years  and  ten. 
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Byron  Gates  is  the  only  representative  of  the  family  in  Nevada.  The 
ublic  schools  of  his  native  town  aflforded  him  his  educational  privileges, 
rid  early  in  his  business  career  he  conducted  a  shingle  mill,  being  engaged  in 
le  manufacture  of  shingles  in  Carroll,  Maine,  until  his  emigration  to  the 
rest  in  1876.  The  city  of  Dayton,  Nevada,  was  the  place  of  his  destination, 
nd  after  his  arrival  here  he  was  employed  in  the  lumber  yard  of  Mr.  Crocket 
or  a  time.  Subsequently  he  secured  a  position  with  the  Lyon  Mill  &  Min- 
ng  Company  and  later  entered  upon  an  independent  venture,  becoming 
nterested  in  the  bee  and  poultry  business,  in  which  he  has  gained  good  profit. 
le  now  has  seven  hundred  fowls  of  high  grades,  and  owns  a  fine  apiary, 
ontaining  two  hundred  and  forty  stands  of  bees.  He  has  made  a  study  of 
)oth  departments  of  his  business  and  has  all  the  best  equipments  and  acces- 
ories  for  producing  the  best  results  in  his  work.  Upon  the  market  his  honey, 
jggs  and  poultry  bring  the  highest  prices,  and  his  annual  sales  reach  a  large 
igure,  returning  to  him  a  very  gratifying  income.  Everything  about  his 
)lace  is  neat  and  thrifty  in  appearance,  and  his  business  capability  is  marked. 

In  1884  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Gates  and  Miss  Charlotte 
\.  Ahl,  a  native  daughter  of  California.-  They  now  have  three  children: 
Hazel  E.,  Mary  Belle  and  Lottie  C,  all  of  whom  are  yet  at  home  with  their 
parents.  Mr.  Gates  owns  a  good  residence  in  Dayton,  and  he  and  his  family 
enjoy  the  respect  of  their  neighbors  and  many  friends.  Mr.  Gates  belongs 
to  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  is  a  worthy  exemplar  of  the  teachings  of  the 
craft.  He  was  made  a  Master  Mason  in  Horeb  Lodge  No.  125,  F.  &  A.  M. 
in  Maine,  filled  all  of  the  offices  in  the  lodge  and  is  now  one  of  its  past  mas- 
ters. On  his  removal  to  the  west  he  dimitted  from  the  lodge  in  Carroll  and 
is  now  affiliated  with  Valley  Lodge  No.  9,  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Dayton. 

In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  life-long  Democrat,  and  during  the 
controversy  on  the  money  question  he  took  a  firm  stand  on  the  silver  side, 
believing  in  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard  money.  In  1898  he  was  elected 
to  his  present  office  of  county  commissioner  of  Lyon  county,  and  after  four 
years  of  faithful  service  the  public  gave  evidence  of  its  trust  in  him  and  its 
recognition  of  his  fidelity  to  duty  by  re-electing  him,  so  that  he  is  now  serv- 
ing for  the  second  term  of  two  years.  He  puts  forth  every  effort  to  advance 
the  l3est  interests  of  the  county,  and  his  labors  have  been  effective,  beneficial 
and  far-reaching.  During  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century's  residence  in 
this  portion  of  the  state  he  has  so  lived  as  to  win  the  warm  friendship  and 
favor  of  his  fellow  men  and  is  justly  accounted  a  valued  citizen  here. 


MRS.  MARY  E.  LAKE.  In  the  year  1859  what  is  now  the  state  of 
Nevada  was  only  an  undefined  part  of  the  territory  of  Utah.  Its  population 
was  almost  entirely  miners  or  men  connected  in  some  way  with  that  industry 
and  indirectly  deriving  their  support  in  that  way.  Only  the  student  of  his- 
tory and  the  readers  of  Bret  Harte  can  form  an  adequate  conception  of  life 
as  it  was  in  those  days  and  places.  For  that  reason  it  is  the  unique  distinction 
of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lake  that  she  arrived  in  Reno  in  that  year,  and  there  is 
probably  not  another  woman  living  who  came  at  that  time.  This  long  period 
of  residence  has  made  her  exceedingly  familiar  w^ith  all  the  developments 
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\'^r^Vrr^'.  'i^r.o  v  ;ic  a  pat:,  e  «'f  \e\v  V«»rk  stAie  and  had  o:«fne  t«-»  Xe^-ii  is  " 
i'y^fi.  He  v;*.-  e!e<*ed  o  -.::  ty  --'erk  of  St"re%'  OKinty.  and  at  that  t:me  wa-^ 
n'-\fU'i.t  f>i  \':r^".\'A  ("\\\\  \j\\tr  he  was  in  the  lumber  business  at  Meal  ? 
\jiiV<\  Call f'»rria.  ^in^I  t'e^i  ha*1  a  ranch  in  Li»r.sr  Vallev.  He  u'as  in  delic?*? 
\\<-:u\h,  AvA  thf-ii  trave-e-l  f  r  «-'»nie  time,  al^^^  with  the  intention  of  securin:. 
^nuM*  more  corg-eriia!  '^icciTjiation  :  duringr  this  time  his  %vife  remained  with  hr 
rriotl.er  in  ''jlen^iale.  On  ^^r.  \Vi>hur|2^*5  return  he  located  in  Reno,  where  be 
nrsi'^Ied  for  five  year*;,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1879,  at  the  a^e  cr 
forty  vcar*-.  His  wife  wa«;  left  with  two  children:  Harriet  L.,  now  M> 
William  15.  Thorn,  of  southern  California:  and  Gertrude  Jane,  at  present: 
s^lKKil  tearlier.  and  the  wirlow  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Hall. 

In  1888  Mrs.  Voshnrg  was  married  to  Winfield  Scott  Lake.  He  i? '- 
native  of  \ew  York  and  came  to  Reno  in  1880.  His  cousin,  ^I.  C.  Lake, 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  settlers  of  Reno.  One  son  has  been  h?vr 
to  the  marriage  of  Mr.  anrl  ^^^s.  Lake,  Winfield  Scott,  Jr.  Mr.  Lake  is  ii 
the  planinj:^  iriill  husiness.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  a  member  of  the 
Ancient  Dnler  (li  Unites]  Workmen,  and  is  one  of  the  highly  respected  dti- 
/.(•ns  r»f  Reno,  where  he  has  a  nice  home. 

Mrs.  Lake  has  also  l)een  a  pioneer  in  the  sense  of  sharing  in  the  harl 
wrirk  of  the  frr>ntier.  When  slie  was  left  alone  with  her  two  children  sh^ 
supported  aufl  educated  tliem  by  dressmaking,  and  she  has  performed  a" 
her  parts  in  life  equally  faithfully  and  well.  She  is  an  Episcopalian,  while 
her  husband  was  reared  in  the  Baptist  faith,  and  she  is  a  meml)er  of  the 
(luild  of  the  church  and  one  of  its  valued  meml^ers. 


HON.  ADOLPHUS  LKICiTI  FITZGERALD,  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Nevada,  dates  his  arrival  in  the  state  August,  187R- 
He  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  born  October  27,  1840.  He 
comes  of  ICnglish,  Irish  and  Welsh  ancestry.  He  is  one  of  the  noted  Irish 
family  of  Mtzgeralds  which  was  founded  in  America  by  William  Fitzgerald 


^  .j^-y.^^^^-e^ 
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who  settled  in  Virginia  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  mother  of  Judge 
Fitzgerald  was  Martha  Jones  Hooper,  and  she  descended  from  one  of  the 
first  families  of  Virginia. 

Judge  Fitzgerald  was  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  ten  children,  and  was 
reared   and  educated  in  his  native  state,  being  graduated  from  the  famous 
University  of  North  Carolina,  receiving  his  degree  in  June,  1862.     The  war 
was  then  at  its  height,  and  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service  as  a  private 
in  a  cavalry  regiment  and  so  served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  participating  in 
the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Petersburg  and  the  siege  of  Richmond.     One 
of  his  horses  was  shot  under  him,  but  he  himself  never  received  any  injury. 
Young  and  enthusiastic,  he  made  a  brilliant  record  as  a  soldier.     After  the 
conflict  was  over  he  went  to  California  and  became  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  the  Pacific  Methodist  College,  but  resigned  that  position  to  become 
deputy  state  superintendent  of  instruction  under  Rev.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  now  a 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  church.  South,  in  California.     Later  he  resigned  to 
become  president  of  the  college  in  Santa  Rosa.     For  five  years  he  was  the 
honored  head  of  this  institution  of  learning,  but,  having  begun  the  study  of 
law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  supreme  court  of  California,  in  Janu- 
ary,  1878.     He  then  went  to  Eureka,  Nevada,  where  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession until  1887,  and  was  then  elected  district  judge  which  position  he  ably 
filled  until  January  i,   1890,  when  by  election  he  became  a  member  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state.     In  his  first  election  for  judge  he  was  the  only 
Democrat  elected,  and  in  his  second  election  for  the  same  office  he  received 
double  the  vote  of  his  party  and  thirty  votes  additional.    In  his  third  election 
he  met  with  no  opposition,  and  the  same  state  of  things  existed  in  his  fourth. 
His  fifth  election  was  when  he  was  the  candidate  for  the  supreme  bench,  and 
he  carried  every  county  in  the  state  and  received  the  largest  vote  of  any  man 
in  Nevada,  which  proves  more  conclusively  than  anything  else  the  wonderful 
personal  popularity  of  Judge  Fitzgerald.     The  stand  the  Judge  takes  upon 
national  affairs,   particularly  upon  the  financial   questions  of  the  day,  has 
been   reached   after   careful   and   conscientious   deliberation   and   exhaustive 
reading  upon  both  sides. 

In  1869  Judge  Fitzgerald  was  married  to  Miss  Nannie  McCoy,,  of  San 
Jose,  California,  and  three  children  have  been  born  to  them,  namely :  McCoy, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School,  now  an  attorney  of  Shasta  county,  Cali- 
fornia; Geraldine,  noAv  with  her  father;  Richard,  a  promjnent  attorney  of 
New  York  City.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  died  in  1882,  and  in  1884  Judge  Fitzgerakl 
married  Mrs.  Chappel,  a  lady  of  great  attainments  and  high  social  position. 
Fraternally  Judge  Fitzgerald  is  a  Mason,  having  becomf  one  in  1862, 
and  has  advanced  until  he  has  taken  all  the  degrees  in  both  the  York  and 
Scottish  Rites,  and  is  now  past  grand  master  of  the  state,  past  high  priest 
of  the  state,  and  for  the  last  seventeen  years  he  has  been  inspector  general 
of  Scottish  Rite  Masonry.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Scot- 
land, and  has  had  in  all  fifty  degrees,  so  that  there  is  no  Mason  east  or 
west  who  is  higher  in  the  order  than  he. 

In  writing  of  a  man  of  the  attainments  and  high  standing  of  Judge 
Fitzgerald  the  biographer  must  naturally  feel  that  no  mere  words  of  his 
can  svifficiently  express  the  esteem  and  admiration  accorded  such  a  subject. 
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T'-r  v^'-  r:  2  I  :c  -.f  b  o  7^1  •>  dealfr.g  Juo^e   Fitzgerald  has  al\*"ay5v:;i 
^.  :--c"y.  •"  >:-  c:-  \   ar!  c- c.scieni^.'Uf  ly,  whether  it   was  in  a  matter  o>:k^ 
:^j  '"    "^  :  l'}  ^'t,    -r  r>  r:  'Cc^f:  -ns  when  the  welfare  of  many  wasatstak] 
3:-  *  i.y  A  r*  -<  r.-tvrk'  re-ii't  h:>  name  is  exahe<J  an<l  his  pi>pularity  :iKrQft| 


r<: 


H*  »N-  TA^!ES  R-  iri>iE,  ex-attonie\-  general  and  ex-lieutenant  f 
em  r  •  f  Xe.aia.  :>  n  ^  •♦r.A-  ••rie  r.f  the  representative  men  of  the  staler: 
i'^-  a  !::i%\yeT'  •  f  r.:st:- ^na!  re:ir.i2ti  n.  He  came  to  Nevada  in  1877.  Ht'^ 
a  r.it ".  e  •  f  H::r.t:r.c  :  n  O'unty,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  bom  Septemb' 
•i,  1^4' J.  cTv.rt:  «♦!  Irish  ancestry-.  Hi?  parents.  James  and  Maiy'  (Stui 
J"  \'e,  1»  :h  \\ere  ^*  m  in  Ire'ari-l.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and  railroad nr 
h'^'\  !:-.e-I  t  •  le  seventvfive  vears  <»f  aire,  while  his  mother  was  seventy-:  - 
when  sre  <:iol,  ir.e  t\\«.»  i»assiriT  awav  within  a  vear  of  each  other,  i- 
'-"IIS  were  l»rn  t'.»  tlese  parents.  James  being  the  only  one  to  come 
Neva  :a 

General  Ji:'!j^'e  was  reare«l  in  his  native  state  and  educated  in  St.  Frao^ 
0»!!ei:e.  wlxre  h.e  leame<l  civil  emrineerinj^.  and  he  fi^llowe^l  that  cahingt 
a  nunil-er  c.f  vears.     For  a  s1i»rt  time  after  arrivinir  in   Nevada  he  was  e- 
uai^ed  in  survey insr  for  a  rai]n>ad,  and  then  entereil  upon  the  study  ota^ 
in  the  «»:'t:ce  of  0>l"nel  Kllis  and  his  partner  Mr.  King,  and  was  adimttf 
to  the  lar  May  5.  i?<8i,  !)y  the  supreme  oiurt  of  the  state.     Immediateh' therr 
after  he  entere<l  u|)<»n  the  practice  of  his  profession.     In  December,  i^-^ 
was  aj>poirte<l  attorney -general  of  Nevada  by  Governor  Sadler  and  sentu- 
that  oftxe  until  1899.    In  the  fall  of  1898  he  was  elected  lieutenant  gnvenv' 
and  entere<l  ujx^n  the  duties  of  his  office  January  i.  1899,  and  filled  theoTC^ 
with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  nrt 
Januarv  i,  190^,  when  his  successor  assumed  charge,  and  General  Judgf  ^ 
turned  to  his  large  practice.      He  has  been  a   life-long  Democrat  and  i^ 
always  taken  an  active  part  in  local  and  state  affairs,  being  a  prominent  fec^'^ 
in  the  organization  of  the  silver  party.     He  has  also  been  identified  «"■ 
various  mining  interests,  and  is  to-day  a  wealthy  man,  although  he  hasDf^ 
f(jrgr)ttcn  the  days  when  his  income  dei)ended  upon  his  own  exertions. 

In  1893  Cieneral  Judge  was  united  in  marriage  w^ith  Mrs.  D.  R-  ^1^^^ 
a  native  of  Maine,  who  came  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1870  and  thereafter  n^-; 
her  home  in  California.  She  is  a  lady  of  high  education  and  culture,  an- 
in  religious  faith  is  a  Presbyterian.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  th^ 
(Jeneral  and  Mrs.  Judge  are  accorded  a  very  high  position  socially,  andtJc. 
they  have  a  host  of  warm  friends  to  whom  they  dispense  a  very  gracio'^ 
hospitality  at  their  beautiful  home  in  Carson  City. 


HON.  WKHSTER  PATTERSON.  Conspicuous  in  the  role  of  n^^ 
of  men  who  have  conferred  honor  upon  the  legal  profession  stands  that'- 
Webster  Patterson,  a  prominent  and  well  known  resident  of  Elko.  Hf^' 
lu)wever.  a  native  son  of  the  east,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Wilmingt^ 
Delaware,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1863.     In  the  same  town  his  father.  J* 
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Patterson,  was  born,  and  was  there  married  to  Miss  Laura  A.  Webster, 
o  was  born  in  Maryland,  and  several  generations  of  the  family  on  both 
es  have  had  their  nativity  in  this  country.  John  C.  Patterson  was  a  grad- 
:e  of  Princeton  College,  and  was  a  lawyer  of  prominence.  He  spent  his 
:ire  life  in  the  state  which  gave  him  birth,  attaining  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty 
irs,  while  his  wife  was  called  to  her  final  rest  at  the  age  of  fifty  years, 
iring  his  active  business  career  many  honors  were  conferred  upon  him.  He 
•ved  as  a  United  States  district  attorney  under  the  administrations  of 
irfield  and  Arthur,  was  dean  of  the  New  Castle  county  bar,  and  was  an 
tive  and  influential  Whig.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  valued  members  of 
e  Presbyterian  church,  and  in  their  family  were  four  children,  all  of  whom 
e  living,  but  the  subject  of  this  biography  is  the  only  representative  in 
evada. 

Webster  Patterson  received  his  early  educational  training  in  the  public 
hools   of  his  native  town  and   later  matriculated   in   Cornell   University, 
raduating  from  that  well  known  institution  with  the  class  of  1886.     Two 
ears  later,  in  1888,  he  arrived  in  Nevada,  where  he  began  the  reading  of  law 
I  the  office  of  Webster  Dorsey,  then  one  of  Nevada's  prominent  lawyers, 
ut  now  a  practitioner  of  San  Francisco.     Admitted  to  the  bar  in  this  state 
1  1 89 1,  Mr.  Patterson  has  ever  since  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice 
f  his  profession  in  Elko.     In  his  political  affiliations  he  has  been  a  life-long 
Republican,  and  during  the  memorable  silver  movement  was  an  active  par- 
icipant  in  behalf  of  both  silver  and  gold  as  standard  money.     As  a  repre- 
entative  of  his  chosen  party  he  was  elected  and  served  the  county  of  Elko  as 
listrict  attorney  for  several  years,  was  also  county  surveyor,  and  in  1898 
vas  elected  a  member  of  the  Nevada  legislature,  in  which  he  served  as  chair- 
nan  of  the  judiciary  committee  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  legislation 
enacted  during  that  term. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Patterson  was  celebrated  in  1888,  when  Miss  Lizzie 
Dorsey  became  his  wife.  She  is  a  native  daughter  of  the  Golden  state,  her 
birth  occurring  in  Placerville,  California,  and  her  father  was  the  Hon.  John 
M.  Dorsey.  They  have  had  five  children,  all  born  in  Elko:  Dorsey,  Laura 
(who  died  at  the  age  of  five  years),  Dorothy  E.,  John  and  Marguerite.  The 
family  reside  in  one  of  Elko's  pleasant  homes,  and  Mr.  Patterson  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  fraternity. 


GEORGE  RAMMELKAMP.  Widely  and  favorably  known  in  the 
city  of  Dayton  and  this  section  of  Nevada,  George  Rammelkamp  dates  his 
residence  in  the  state  since  1869.  He  is  a  native  of  Prussia,  and  in  his  life 
exemplifies  many  of  the  sterling  traits  of  his  race.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1846,  and  remained  in  the  fatherland  until  alx)ut  thirteen  years  of  age,  when 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  new  world.  He  had  attended  school  in  his 
native  coimtry  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  a  good  practical  education. 
On  reaching  the  United  States  he  made  his  way  to  a  sister  who  was  living  in 
Galena,  Illinois,  after  which  he  worked  upon  an  Illinois  farm  until  he  became 
large  enough  to  secure  employment  in  the  lead  mines  of  that  portion  of  the 
state.    He  obtained  a  position  as  teamster,  hauling  lead  from  the  mines,  and 
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while  thus  engaged  was  intrusted  by  the  company  with  the  work  of  carrying 
back  to  the  oflfiice  the  money  received  for  the  lead.  On  one  occasion  he  had 
a  very  narrow  escape  from  death.  He  was  walking  behind  his  wagon,  ands 
his  pocket  were  seventy-two  dollars  which  he  had  just  received.  Three 
ruflfiians  attacked  him  and  knocked  him  down.  He  fell  upon  his  bull  dogthst 
was  chained  to  the  back  of  the  wagon.  Although  excited,  he  had  the  presecct 
of  mind  while  down  to  quickly  loosen  the  chain  which  held  the  dog.  It  t^^ 
a  savage  animal,  and,  realizing  the  danger  of  its  master,  it  at  once  leaped  up^ 
one  of  the  men  while  Mr.  Rammelkamp  struggled  with  another  and  th< 
third  ran  away.  Mr.  Rammelkamp  was  very  strong  and  vig^orous,  and  in 
the  struggle  was  too  much  for  his  antagonist,  although  he  received  in  the 
skirmish  a  severe  wound  in  his  hand  which  disabled  three  of  his  fingers,  S3 
that  he  has  never  l>een  able  to  use  them.  He  was  also  stabbed  several  time 
in  other  places,  but  succeeded  in  putting  off  his  assailants,  and  they  were 
afterward  all  three  arrested  and  each  sentenced  to  fifteen  vears  in  the  lUirwJS 
state  penitentiary.  This  little  incident  is  sufficient  to  show  the  courage  and 
strength  of  character  which  the  young  German  had  in  him.  The  faithful 
animal  that  had  aided  in  his  defense  sustained  several  knife  ^vounds,  but 
eventually  recovered  from  these. 

In  the  year  1869  Mr.  Rammelkamp  drove  a  team  across  the  plains  to 
California.     The  party  had  some  difficulty  with  the  Indians  on  the  Snake 
river,  but  all  of  the  number  got  through  in  safety  to  Sacramento.     On  the 
2d  of  August,  1869,  Mr.  Rammelkamp  arrived  in  Silver  City,  Nevada,  and 
became  engaged  in  mining  and  milling.     His  first  work  was  in  the  Sucker 
mine,  w'here  he  labored  with  pick  and  shovel.    He  also  worked  for  a  time  in 
the  Burk  mine  at  Silver  City,  and  in  1870  he  came  to  Dayton  to  work  in 
the  Sutro  tunnel  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Sutro.     He  had  charge  of  the  stock, 
and  later  was  intrusted  with  the  work  of  improvmg  Mr.  Sutro's  seventeen 
hundred  acre  farm,  which  he  developed  from  a  sage  brush,  irrigated  and  placed 
under  a  high  state  of  productiveness,  raising  thereon  barley,  oats,  and  alfalfa, 
and  other  farm  products.     All  this  required  much  labor,  which  was  capably 
performed  by  Mr.  Rammelkamp,  whose  methods  were  practical  and  succe>^- 
ful,  resulting  in  making  the  tract  a  land  very  valuable.     He  also  built  the 
road  to  Virginia  City,  and  continued  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Sutro  until  that 
gentleman  sold  out.     He  had  the  entire  confidence  and  regard  of  Mr.  Sutro. 
who  entertained   for  him   warm   friendship   and   respect,   and   the   business 
relations  between  them  were  mutually  pleasant.     As  the  years  passed  Mr. 
Rammelkamp  saved  his  money  and  made  judicious  investments,  so  that  he 
is  now  enabled  to  live  retired  from  active  business.     He  loans  his  money, 
and,  receiving  a  good  interest,  has  an  income  sufficient  for  his  needs  and  also 
to  supply  him  with  many  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.     He  owns 
and  occupies  a  good  home  in  Dayton,  and  he  also  has  three  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  rich  land  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

In  1876  occurreil  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Rammelkamp  and  Miss  Ann 
Daugherty,  a  native  of  Ireland.  Their  union  has  been  blessed  with  three 
daughters.  Clara  and  Elizabeth  are  graduates  of  the  Nevada  State  Univer- 
sity and  are  successful  school  teachers,  while  Georgiana  is  now^  pursuing  a 
course  in  the  university.     The  family  are  all  communicants  of  the  Roman 
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'atholic  church,  and  Mr.  Rammelkamp  holds  membership  relations  with 
he  Anicent  Order  of  United  Workmen  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  In 
►olitics  he  is  a  Republican,  but  has  never  desired  office,  preferring  to  perform 
lis  public  service  as  a  private  citizen.  He  is  true  and  loyal  to  the  stars  and 
tripes,  although  born  across  the  water,  and  America  and  her  institutions  are 
rery  dear  to  him. 


ROBERT  JONES,  who  died  October  ii,  1903,  was  one  of  the  honored 
pioneers  of  the  great  west,  and  his  identification  with  the  Pacific  coast  coun- 
:ry  covers  a  half  century.     He  was  torn  on  the  2Sth  of  October,   1830,  in 
Shropshire,  England,  and  the  years  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  were  passed 
there.     He  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  years  when  he  made  his  way 
to  California,  crossing  the  plr.ins  from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country. 
He  walked  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  the  Golden  state,  a  distance  of  five  hun- 
dred miles,  accomplishing  the  journey  in  seven  and  one-half  days.     Seven 
young  men  started  together,  but  Mr.  Jones  and  t\yo  of  his  companions  were 
the  only  ones  who  reached  California  at  that  time.     At  the  sink  of  the  Hum- 
toldt  thei*e  was  a  trading  post,  and  they  tried  to  buy  food,  but  found  that  no 
suppies  could  l)e  obtained  save  whisky,  and  they  gave  one  dollar  a  pint  for 
this.     Each  one  of  them  drank  a  pint,  it  being  two  waters  to  one  whisky. 
They  also  succeeded  in  getting  a  pint  of  flour,  which  Mr.  Jones  made  into 
"slap-jacks."     One  of  the  men  took  his  cakes  out  when  they  were  baked 
on  only  one  side,  but  the  others  waited  to  have  theirs  baked  on  toth  sides. 
At  length  Mr.  Jones  arrived  in  California  and  was  engaged  in  mining 
in  Rabbitt  creek,  where  he  met  with  prosperity.     Subsequently  he  returned 
to  the  east  by  way  of  the  water  route,  thence  made  his  way  to  England  in 
order  to  bring  his  parents  to  the  new  world.     It  was  their  intention  to  travel 
by  water  from  St.  Louis  to  California,  but  the  mother  died  in  St.  Louis  and 
was  laid  to  rest  in  a  cemetery  there.    The  father  died  when  only  one  day  off 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  thus  fate  prostrated  the  plans  of  Mr.  Jones  in  provid- 
ing for  his  parents  in  the  new  world.    During  his  visit  in  England,  however, 
he  had  been  married  in  1857  to  Miss  Jane  Williams,  who  was  torn  in  Shrop- 
shire, England,  and  they  came  to  the  Eldorado  of  the  west,  journeying  across 
the  plains.     They  brought  with  them  two  ox  teams  and  two  wagons  and  six 
head  of  cows,  and  for  two  y^rs  they  remained  in  California,  but  in   1859 
removed  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada. 

Mr.  Jones  also  took  with  him  a  few  head  of  cattle  and  some  oxen  to 
Virginia  City.  The  town  had  just  been  established  and  the  habitations  of 
the  people  were  largely  tents.  Mr.  Jones  and  his  wife  spent  the  winter  in 
one  of  these  canvas  affairs  and  experienced  all  the  hardships  and  privations 
of  pioneer  life,  although  they  were  more  fortunate  than  some  of  their  neigh- 
hors.  They  had  brought  with  them  a  ton  of  flour,  a  sack  of  coffee,  rice, 
bacon  and  a  tox  of  candles.  At  Virginia  City  they  met  a  man  who  owned 
a  cow,  but  had  nothing  to  feed  her.  and  he  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Jones  to  trade 
him  food  for  the  cow.  Mr.  Jones  then  obtained  all  the  hay  that  was  brought 
to  Virginia  City  in  order  to  feed  his  cow.  Supplies  t.i  all  kinds  were  limited 
l)ecause  the  snow  lay  from  five  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  before  spring  he  lost  all 
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of  his  stock,  save  one  cow  and  an  ox.  Prices  were  very  high  that  sprii^ 
Flour  sold  for  fifty  dollars  per  fifty-pound  sack,  and  other  provisions  brougte 
equally  exorbitant  prices.  Mr.  Jones  engaged  in  chopping"  wood,  which  he 
hauled  with  his  cow  and  ox  yoked  together.  He  often  stopped  in  the  street 
and  milked  the  cow  as  she  stood  in  the  team.  At  one  time  he  received  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  hay.  His  wood  brought  from  ten  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars per  cord,  and  he  worked  very  hard  and  long  in  the  west  in  order  to  gait 
a  start. 

However,  he  made  money,  and  for  twenty-five  years  engaged  in  the 
dairy  business  at  Gold  Hill.  During  the  great  mining  excitement  there  he 
made  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars  a  month.  He  bought  land 
at  Steamboat  from  time  to  time  until  he  was  the  owner  of  twentv-two  hun- 
dred  acres,  and  he  and  his  sons  engaged  in  operating  the  ranches  until  his 
son  married.  In  the  year  1889  Mr.  Jones  removed  to  Reno  and  occupieo  a 
pleasant  home  in  the  city. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  were  born  nine  children,  but  six  of  the  number 
have  passed  away.  The  son  Frank  w-as  the  first  boy  born  in  Gold  Hill,  his 
natal  year  being  i860.  He  now  resides  in  California.  Emma  is  the  widow 
of  Robert  Williams  and  resides  w^th  her  mother,  and  Charles  C,  the  youngest 
son,  is  on  the  ranch.  Mrs.  Jones  is  a  member  of  the  Episcppal  church.  Mr. 
Jones  held  membership  with  the  Independent  Order  .of  Odd  Fellows,  and 
politically  was  never  allied  with  any  party,  but  voted  for  the  men  whom  he 
thought  best  qualified  for  office.  His  life  was  an  extremely  busy  one,  indo- 
lence and  idleness  being  utterly  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  his  hard  work  and 
persistent  purpose  resulted  in  bringing  to  him  prosperity.  Like  other  pioneers 
of  the  great  west,  he  bore  hardships  and  trials,  experiencing  all  the  difficulties 
of  making  a  start  in  a  new  country  where  there  were  no  improvements  and 
no  advantages.  It  is  to  this  class  of  citizens,  however,  that  Nevada  and 
other  western  states  owe  their  development,  for  such  men  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  present  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  different  western  common- 
wealths. 


HON.  GEORGE  FREDERICK  TALBOT,  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Nevada,  came  to  the  state  in  1869.  He  is  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
where  he  was  born  April  16,  1859,  coming  bf  English  and  Irish  ancestn'. 
representatives  of  both  sides  of  the  family  being  early  settlers  in  New  Eng- 
land. His  father,  Henry  M.  Talbot,  was  born  in  Connecticut  and  married 
Almira  Ayer,  of  English  and  Scotch  ancestry,  who  traced  her  ancestors  in 
Connecticut  back  to  John  Ayer,  who  was  one  of  the  progenitors  of  the 
family  in  the  United  States.  John  Ayer  was  born  in  February,  1688. 
and  died  February  20,  1760,  aged  seventy-two  years.  Joseph  Ayer  was  bom 
April  3,  1721,  and  died  April  i,  1814,  aged  ninety-three  years.  Elisha,  the 
son  of  Joseph,  was  born  August  16,  1757,  married  Thankful  Drake,  a  de- 
scendant of  another  old  New  England  family,  and  he  died  June  20,  1853. 
aged  ninety-six  years.  His  son,  George  Ayer,  was  born  February  12.  1796, 
married  Julia  Stoddard,  and  died  February  23,  1891,  aged  ninety-six  years. 
The  last  two  named  were  the  grandparents  of  Judge  Talbot  on  the  matenial 
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le.  The  Ayer  family  is  a  very  long-lived  one,  and  members  of  it  were 
tive  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  religious  belief  they  were  Congrega- 
>nalists  and  Unitarians.  The  death  of  the  father  of  Judge  Talbot  took 
ace  in  1901,  when  he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age,  but  his  mother  survives 
id  is  now  sixty-three  years  old,  and  she  makes  her  home  in  San  Jose,  Cal- 
ornia.  Henry  M.  Talbot,  the  father  of  the  Judge,  crossed  the  plains  to 
alifornia  and  became  a  farmer  in  that  state,  but  later,  enticed  by  the  White 
ine  excitement,  removed  to  Elko  county,  Nevada,  in  1869,  and  took  up 
nd,  and  from  it  improved  a  fine  farm  and  engaged  in  raising  barley  and 
Dtatoes. 

The  only  child  of  these  parents  was  Judge  Talbot,  and  he  was  only  ten 
ears  old  when  the  family  settled  in  Nevada,  but  prior  to  that  he  had  re- 
sived  instruction  in  Grass  Valley,  California.  Later  he  attended  school  in 
levada,  but  in  1872  was  sent  to  Connecticut  and  later  went  to  Dickinson, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  finished  his  education.  He  then  returned  to  Nevada 
ind  continued  the  law  studies  he  had  begun  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  office 
>f  Judg-e  Biglow  in  Elko.  In  1881  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  ;md  prac- 
iced  until  1884,  when  he  was  elected  district  attorney,  and  was  re-elected 
n  1886.  In  1890  he  was  elected  district  judge,  the  state  being  then  all  in 
>ne  district.  After  the  new  districts  were  formed  he  was  elected,  in  1894, 
judge  of  the  fourth  judicial  district,  and  in  1898  re-elected  without  oppo- 
sition. Still  greater  honors  awaited  Judge  Talbot,  for  in  1902  he  was 
elected  supreme  judge  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  in  January, 
1903.  Few  lawyers  in  the  country  are  as  well  read  and  highly  educated  as 
Judge  Talbot,  and  his  decisions  are  marked  by  their  clearness,  justice  and 
impartiality. 

Judge  Talbot  is  largely  interested  in  sheep  and  cattle  raising,  and  is  a 
large  stockholder  in  several  veiy  valuable  mines.  He  is  the  owner  of  several 
thousands  of  acres  of  land,  and  is  a  very  successful  business  man,  as  well  as 
an  honor  to  both  bench  and  bar.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  and  after  casting  his  first  vote  was  a  Republican  until  the  silver 
question  confronted  the  people,  when  he  felt  compelled  to  give  his  support 
to  the  principles  upon  the  money  question  he  deemed  right  and  just,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  leading  lights  of  the  silver  party  in  Nevada. 


J.  A.  McBRIDE  was  one  of  the  incorporators  and  is  now  the  manager 
of  the  Elko  Lumber  Company,  and  has  been  a  resident  of  this  commonwealth 
since  1877.  He  is  a  native  son  of  the  west,  his  .birth  having  occurred  near 
Auburn,  California,  in  July,  1859,  and  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Golden 
state  he  received  his  early  educational  training.  '  After  reaching  mature 
years  he  received  the  position  of  telegraph  operator  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  remaining  therewith  for  thirteen  years,  and  during  the 
last  three  years  of  the  time  held  the  important  position  of  train  master. 
Concluding  his  services  with  that  corporation,  he  then  served  as  accountant 
for  the  W.  T.  Smith  Company  for  four  years,  while  for  the  following  three 
years  he  was  manager  of  that  large  establishment. 

Since  reaching  legal  age  Mr.  McBride  has  given  a  firm  support  to  the 
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Republican  party,  and  after  severing  his  connection  with  the  \V.  T.  Sniiii: 
Company  he  was  made  the  representative  of  that  party  for  the  office  of  xxosr 
urer  of  Elko  county,  filling  that  position  with  honor  to  himself  and  at& 
to  his  fellow  citizens.  For  some  time  past  he  has  given  his  entire  atlcnfrx 
to  the  management  of  the  Elko  Lumber  Company,  at  Elko,  which  was  estaV 
lished  in  1868  by  W.  J.  Urton;  who  conducted  the  business  for  a  number «.! 
years  and  was  later  succeeded  by  Wllsey  and  Earl,  v/ho  were  succeeded  ^ 
Frank  Smith.  In  time  Payne  &  Fennell  became  the  owners  of  this  estaNyv 
ment,  while  the  name  and  ownership  was  later  changed  to  Payne  &  Miller, 
and  finally,  in  1895,  the  name  was  again  changed,  Payne  &  McBride  assum- 
ing control  of  the  establishment.  In  1901  the  business  was  incorporated  by 
Messrs.  John  Payne,  M.  H.  Miller  and  J.  A.  McBride,  its  capital  stock  Ixing 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  lumber  for  this  concern  is  receivefl  from  i\t 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  they  now  supply  the  country  north  and  soath 
of  Elko  for  a  distance  of  many  miles,  also  having  a  large  local  trade.  The 
Inisiness  is  conducted  upon  the  most  honorable  terms,  and  the  members  m 
the  company  are  men  of  the  highest  business  integrity  and  responsibility. 

In  1883  Mr.  McBride  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Emily  A.  Bonn^ 
field,  the  daughter  of  ex-Supreme  Judge  M.  S.  Bonnefield,  of  Winnemuca. 
Nevada.  Their  home  is  brightened  and  blessed  with  two  sons,  Allen  G.  ainl 
Bonnefield  G.,  and  the  family  are  members  of  the  Episcopal  church,  in  which 
Mr.  McBride  holds  the  office  of  senior  warden.  In  his  fraternal  relatioos 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  having  received  the  blue  lodge  d^^recs 
in  Winnemucca  Lodge  No.  19,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1883,  and  is  nov 
a  member  and  past  master  of  Elko  Lodge  No.  15.  lie  is  also  a  member  of 
the  "Old  Time  Telegraphers'  Association,"  whose  membership  claims  mam 
of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  business  men  of  our  country.  Mr. 
McBride  was  the  promoter  of  the  law  providing  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  county  high  schools  in  this  state.  Ke  was  one  of  the  first 
trustees  and  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  Elko  county  high  school,  now 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  be.st  educational  institutions  of  its  cliaractcr 
in  the  west. 


HON.  WILLIAM  WOODBURN,  thrice  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Nevada,  and  now  one  of  the  state  s  most  able  lawyers,  making  his  home  at 
Carson  City,  dates  his  arrival  here  in  1863.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  April 
14,  1838,  and  came  to  the  United  States  when  ten  years  of  age.  His  educa- 
tion was  secured  at  St.  Charles  College  in  Maryland,  and  in  1855  he  went 
to  California  via  the  isthmus.  After  arrival  in  the  state  he  mined,  meeting 
with  the  usual  success  of  those  days.  He  had  claims  which  yielded  an  ounce 
per  day,  and  these  he  sold  for  two  hundred  dollars  and  went  in  search  of 
something  better.  While  mining  one  of  his  claims  in  Sierra  county  he  found 
a  nugget  worth  over  one  thousand,  one  hundred  dollars,  but  while  making 
money  easily  he  also  lost  it. 

Finally  he  began  to  read  law  in  Jacksog,  and  from  there  went  to  Vir- 
ginia City,  Nevada,  and  was  admitted  to*  practice  in  1866.  In  1869  he  waf^ 
elected  district  attorney,  and  being  a  very  active  Republican  he  was  electe«l 
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y  that  party  to  Congress  in  1874.  His  campaign  against  Colonel  A.  C. 
^llis  was  so  powerful  that  it  brought  the  young  Irishman  before  the  public 
ery  prominently,  and  gave  him  a  majority  of  nine  hundred.  At  the  end  of 
is  term  he  declined  a  re-nomination,  and  was  succeeded  in  Congress  by  Hon. 
rhomas  Wren.  Mr.  Woodburn  practiced  law  in  Virginia  City  until  i886, 
/hen  he  was  again  nominated  by  the  Republicans  and  ran  against  Hon. 
Jeorg-e  W.  Cassady,  who  had  served  a  term  in  Congress  and  was  the  most 
lopular  Democrat  in  the  state.  Mr.  Woodburn  again  made  a  very  able 
anvass  and  received  a  majority  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  and  at  the  end  of 
lis  second  term  was  re-elected  to  succeed  himself.  During  his  life  in  Con- 
gress Mr.  Woodburn  did  much  for  his  state,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
nost  enterprising  and  able  statesmen  from  the  west. 

Once  more  returning  to  his  law  practice,  he  was  again  called  upon  to 
►erve  his  people,  as  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Sadler  attorney  general  of 
:he  state.  In  1902  he  was  again  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  Congress,  but 
A-as  defeated  by  Newlands.  He  is  now  the  veteran  lawyer  of  his  state.  Until 
1896  he  was  a  stalwart  Republican,  but  when  that  party  adopted  a  gold 
standard  Mr.  Woodburn  felt  constrained  to  advocate  principles  of  free  silver, 
ind  since  then  has  devoted  all  his  efforts  toward  the  advancement  of  the 
new  party.  He  was  the  nominee  for  district  attorney  of  the  first  judicial 
district  and  lost  by  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  majority.  His  legal  career 
has  been  marked  by  success,  and  his  knowledge  of  his  profession  is  almost 
unlimited. 

In  1877  he  was  married  to  Mary  Duffy,  a  native  of  Carson  City.  They 
have  had  two  children,  namely :  William,  who  served  in  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican war  and  is  now  in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Grace,  who  is  also  in  the  same 
city.  General  Woodburn  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men, and  very  few  men  stand  higher  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  citizens. 


ANDREW  J.  LOFTUS  is  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  extensive  mer- 
cantile establishment  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  Braun  &  Loftus  at 
Dayton.     He  is  a  man  of  good  business  ability,  executive  force  and  keen 
discernment,  and  is  numbered  among  the  prominent,  energetic  and  far-see- 
ing citizens  of  Dayton.    A  native  son  of  California,  his  birth  occurred  in  the 
Golden  state,  October  4,  1862,  and  in  1868  he  was  brought  to  Nevada  by 
his  father,  Andrew  Loftus.     The  family  is  of  Irish  lineage,  and  his  father 
was  born  on  the  Emerald  Isle,  whence  he  came  to  the  United  States  as  a 
young  man,  crosing  the  Atlantic  in  the  year  1844.    He  settled  in  New  York 
and  was  there  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Waldron,  also  a  native  of 
Ireland.    After  several  years'  residence  on  the  Atlantic  coast  they  made  their 
way  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  arriving  in  California  in  1852.     They  had  jour- 
neyed westward  by  the  isthmus  route,  and  Andrew  Loftus  engaged  in  placer 
mining  in  Tuolumne  and  Amador  counties.     His  attention  was  given  to  the 
search  for  gold  for  about  sixteen  years,  and  then  in   1868  he  brought  his 
family  to  Nevada,  settling  in  Dayton.     Here  he  secured  employment  in  the 
Sulphur   Acid   Manufacturing  establishment,   and  he  afterward   worked   in 
Nome.     He  is  now  retired  from  active  Ixisiness  life,  residing  in  Dajrton  at 
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the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  Hjs  wife,  however,  departed  this  life  in  ti 
sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age.  He  has  ever  given  his  political  support  to  trf 
Democracy  as  it  exemplifies  his  opinions  regarding  the  issues  and  quetks 
of  the  day.  He  is  a  worthy  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fei- 
lows  and  is  widely  known  in  this  portion  of  Nevada.  To  him  and  his  iri 
were  bom  three  children,  of  whom  two  are  living,  one  daughter  and  Andref 
J.    The  former  is  now  the  wife  of  J.  E.  Gignoux,  of  Dayton. 

Andrew  J.  Loftus  being  but  six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  retnc*^ 
of  the  family  to  Dayton,  acquired  his  early  educational  training  in  the  pal- 
lie  schools  of  this  city,  while  later  he  entered  Napa  College  of  Californii 
being  a  graduate  of  that  institution.  On  putting  aside  his  text  books  and  al- 
tering a  business  career,  he  familiarized  himself  with  the  methods  of  mer- 
chandising through  a  clerkship  in  different  stores  of  this  city.  He  wa?  lor 
a  time  with  T.  J.  Flaws,  and  prior  to  that  w^as  in  the  employ  of  J.  A.  B«h 
ham.  On  the  12th  of  November,  1900,  the  firm  of  Braun  &  Loftus  wascs- 
tabHshed,  and  they  at  once  acquired  a  large  and  prosperous  business,  whid 
under  their  close  attention  and  honorable  methods,  has  continued  to  grow  s: 
that  the  firm  now  enjoys  a  very  good  trade  and  has  the  confidence  and  the 
good  will  of  the  entire  public.  Their  patronage  comes  from  the  best  people 
of  Dayton  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  business  is  now  upon  n  vcr 
profitable  basis,  owing  to  the  faithful  labors,  energy  and  honorable  metlnxb 
of  the  owners. 

Mr.  Loftus  espoused  the  cause  of  the  silver  party  when  the  money  ques- 
tion became  the  paramount  issue  before  the  people  of  this  country,  and  in  ttet 
connection  he  became  a  candidate  of  the  silver  party  for  county  clerk  ai«^ 
treasurer.  To  the  dual  position  he  was  elected,  and  faithfully  served  in  tha: 
capacity  for  six  years.  It  was  upon  his  retirement  from  the  office  that  be 
entered  upon  his  present  business  relations.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  wW 
the  Masonic  order,  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  He  belongs  to  Valley  Lodge  No.  9,  F 
&  A.  M.,  of  which  he  is  senior  warden,  and  at  the  present  time  he  is  also  the 
honored  treasurer  of  Dayton  Lodge  No.  5,  I.  O.  O.  F. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1897,  M^-  Loftus  was  united  in  marriage  tc 
Mrs.  E.  N.  Barton.  By  her  first  marriage  she  had  a  little  son,  George  Ches- 
ter Barton,  whom  they  are  now  rearing.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loftus  are  wdl 
known  in  this  city  and  enjoy  the  favor  and  friendship  of  all  with  whom  they 
have  come  into  contact.  He  is  extremely  popular  as  a  business  man  in  Lyon 
county,  and  is  recognized  as  a  valued  representative  of  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  Dayton. 


MICHAEL  SHIELDS,  a  retired  farmer  of  Reno,  has  been  a  witness  of 
the  development  of  the  western  states  from  the  year  1856,  and  has  been  a 
resident  of  Washoe  county,  Nevada,  since  1871.  He  was  born  in  county 
Cavan  in  the  north  of  Ireland  on  the  13th  of  August,  1837,  and  w^as  educated 
on  the  Emerald  Isle.  However,  he  attended  school  to  some  extent  in  Con- 
necticut, having  when  sixteen  years  of  age  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  nevr 
world  and  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  Charter  Oak  state.     He  came  for  the 
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urpose  of  seeing  America,  intending  to  return  to  his  native  country,  but  was 
3  well  pleased  with  this  land,  its  opportunities  and  its  prospects  that  he  has 
ever   recrossed  the  water  to  the  Emerald  Isle. 

In  Connecticut  he  learned  the  trade  of  carriage  painting,  and  in  1856 
ame  to  California  by  way  of  the  isthmus,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  in  what 
^as  the  golden  age  of  the  state.  That  city  was  then  a  comparatively  small 
lace  and  the  buildings  erected  there  were  crude,  having  largely  been  put  up 
nerely  for  temporary  use.  Mr.  Shields  made  his  way  to  Sacramento  and 
►egan  working  in  a  livery  stable,  in  which  he  remained  for  a  year.  On  the 
expiration  of  that  period  he  removed  to  Coloma  in  Eldorado  county,  where 
Vlarshall  first  made  the  discovery  of  gold.  There  he  was  employed  in  a 
j^ocery  store  from  1857  ""^^1  1871,  being  in  the  services  of  Robert  Bell, 
md  in  the  latter  year  he  arrived  in  Nevada. 

In  this  state  Mr.  Shields  turned  his  attention  to  railroading,  being  first 
employed  as  a  freight  conductor  and  afterward  as  a  passenger  conductor  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  running  between  Truckee  and  Winnemucca. 
Two  years  later,  with  the  money  that  he  had  been  able  to  save  from  his  earn- 
ings, he  purchased  a  farm  in  Washoe  county  five  miles  from  Reno,  com- 
prising one  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres  of  rich  and  arable  land.     He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  and  development  of  his  property,  and 
remained  an  enterprising  and  prosperous  agriculturist  of  the  community  until 
T901,  when  he  sold  his  property  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  city,  where  he 
now  owns  and  occupies  a  nice  brick  residence  located  on  Second  street.     He 
had  been  married  in  1887  to  Miss  Annie  Murphy,  who  was  born  in  the  town 
in  which  his  own  birth  occurred.    They  had  been  neighbors  from  childhood, 
and  the  friendship  of  early  years  was  cemented  by  the  ties  of  marriage.    Four 
children  have  been  born  to  them :    Minnie,  now  the  wife  of  James  F.  Hailey, 
a  newspaper  publisher  in  Truckee,  Nevada;    Bessie,  Clara  and  John,  all  at 
home. 

Since  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Shields  has  given  his 
political  support  to  the  Republican  party,  and  while  residing  in  Eldorado 
county  he  served  as  constable  and  as  deputy  sheriff,  while  in  Washoe  county 
he  has  also  filled  the  position  of  deputy  sheriff.     His  social  relations  connect 
him  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  he  was  made  a  Mason 
in  Acacia  Lodge  No.  92,  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Coloma,  California.     He  now  affil- 
iates with  the  Reno  Lodge  No.  13,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  has  taken  the  Royal 
Arch  degrees  in  the  chapter.     The  family  are  all  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.     Mr.  Shields  has  had  no  occasion  to  regret  his  determina- 
tion to  remain  in  the  new  world,  and  has  profited  by  the  opportunities  af- 
forded in  this  country  where  effort  is  not  hampered  by  caste  or  class.    His  life 
has  been  one  of  unfaltering  diligence,  and  as  the  years  have  passed  he  has 
steadily  advanced  toward  the  plane  of  prosperity. 


THE  WALKER  LAKE  BULLETIN  is  a  weekly  paper  published  at 
Hawthorne  on  each  Friday  by  Alfred  J.  McCarthy.  The  sheet  is  sixteen  by 
thirty-two  inches  and  is  a  twenty-four  column  journal.  It  was  established  at 
Hawthorne  in  1883  ^V  M-  N.  Glenn,  who  sold  out  to  J.  M.  Campbell,  while 
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in  1899  Mr.  McCarthy  became  its  owner  and  editor.  He  lias  since  piil^lislitil 
it  with  much  ability,  making  of  it  a  paper  which  is  a  credit  to  the  town.  Tlie 
paper  was  Republican  in  sentiment  until  the  silver  movement  came  before 
the  people,  when  it  l)ecame  an  exponent  and  adherent  of  the  cause  of  silver, 
ably  setting  forth  the  principles  of  that  party  and  doing  much  eflFective  work 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  the  present  editor  and  proprietor,  is  a  native  son  oi 
California,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  San  Francisco  on  the  3d  of  April 
1853.  His  father,  Eugene  McCarthy  was  a  California  pioneer  of  1850  aiv! 
Mr.  McCarthy's  brothers,  Denis  E.  and  J.  F.,  as  well  as  himself,  were  among 
the  most  noted  newspaper  men  of  San  Francisco  and  of  Virginia  City.  Nevada. 
Denis  E.  McCarthy,  having  edited  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  with  mudi 
ability,  became  the  founder  of  the  Chronicle  at  Virginia  City,  and  was  recog- 
nized as  a  journalist  of  marked  talent  and  power. 

Mr.  McCarthy  learned  his  trade  in  the  balmy  days  of  Gold  Hill  as  an 
employe  in  the  office  of  the  Gold  Hill  News,  and  since  that  time  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  Sacramento  Bee,  the  Sacramento  Umon,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  the  Post,  and  was  also  in  newspaper  work  in  Alta,  California. 
For  tw^elve  years  he  was  on  the  Chronicle  of  Virginia  City,  after  which  lii^ 
health  failed  him  and  he  spent  a  year  in  Honolulu.  He  then  returned  to  Cal- 
ifornia and  was  connected  with  the  Sierra  City  ^Tribune  for  a  year,  while 
later  he  was  foreman  of  the  Reno  Gazette,  but  being  still  in  poor  health  he 
thought  a  removal  to  Hawthorne  would  prove  beneficial.  Accordingly  he 
came  to  Haw-thorne  in  1888,  and  has  since  been  the  owner,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher  of  the  Bulletin, 

In  1882  Mr.  McCarthy  was  married  in  Reno  to  Miss  Ada  Holmes,  an«i 
they  have  three  children :  Margaret  D.,  Mary  R.  and  John  Arthur.  Mr. 
McCarthy  owns  his  office  and  home  in  Hawthorne.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and  of  the  Typographical  Union.  A> 
a  citizen  he  is  very  public-spirited  and  progressive,  and  advocates  all  measure^ 
for  the  general  good,  giving  substantial  assistance  through  the  influence  of 
his  paper. 

HON.  THOMAS  PORTER  HAWLEY.  Hon.  Thomas  Porter 
Hawley,  United  State?  district  judge  of  the  district  of  Nevada,  and  since 
1895  designated  by  tlie  circuit  judges  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  cirniit 
court  of  appeals  at  San  Francisco,  has  been  a  resident  of  the  state  since  1868. 
He  is  a  native  of  Ripley  county.  Indiana,  having  been  born  near  Milan,  on 
July  18,  1830.  He  comes  of  English  ancestors  who  settled  in  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  at  an  earlv  dav.  His  father,  Ebenezer  Sanford  Hawley, 
was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1803.  He  married  Eliza  Porter  Stevenson,  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  and  five  children  w-ere  torn  to  them. 

Judge  Hawley,  the  second  in  order  of  birth  in  the  family,  was  reare<i 
and  educated  in  his  native  state.  In  1852  he  crossed  the  plains  to  California. 
He  arrived  in  Upper  Hangtown,  now  Placerville,  and  remained  in  Eldora*^ 
county  imtil  June  i,  1853.  in  which  year  he  located  in  Nevada  county.  From 
1852  to  185s  he  engaged  in  mining.     He  lived  in  Nevada  county  from  1853 
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to  1868,  and  during  1855-56  he  served  as  county  clerk.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Nevada  county  in  January,  1857,  and  in  1859  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  the  supreme  court.  He  was  elected  district  attorney  of  Nevada 
county  in  1863.  I"  1868  he  settled  in  White  Pine  county,  Nevada,  and 
practiced  his  profession  until  the  fall  of  1872,  when  he  was  elected  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state;  was  re-elected,  and  served  three  successive 
terms,  eighteen  years  in  all,  lacking  three  months.  In  September,  1890, 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Harrison  to  his  present  high  judicial  office. 

November  15,  1858,  Judge  Hawley  was  married  to  Miss  Eudora  Mur- 
rell,  a  native  of  Mississippi.  Three  children  were  born  of  this  union,  namely : 
Ernest,  now  residing  in  San  Francisco ;  Lilian,  the  wife  of  Joseph  L.  Trainor, 
of  Santa  Barbara,  California;  and  Jessie,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  years.  Mrs.  Hawley  died  in  1891,  aged  fifty-one  years.  Her  death 
was  deeply  felt  not  only  by  her  own  family,  but  by  many  friends,  who  loved 
her  for  the  Christian,  kindly  virtues  she  always  displayed. 

Judge  Hawley  is  one  of  the  old  Masons  of  the  state,  and  the  date  of  his 
entrance  into  the  order  was  in  July,  185 1,  at  Milan,  Indiana.  In  1856  he 
received  the  Royal  Arch  degree,  and  became  a  Knight  Templar  in  1858.  He 
\vas  master  of  Nevada  Lodge,  in  Nevada  City,  for  three  years,  and  was  for 
three  years  high  priest  of  Nevada  Chapter,  and  for  two  years  was  high  priest 
of  the  chapter  at  Hamilton,  Nevadri.  For  five  years  he  was  prelate  of  the 
Nevada  Commandery.  Nevada  has  no  better  representative  of  the  highest 
elements  of  learning  and  ability  on  lx>th  the  bench  and  the  bar  than  in  the 
person  of  Judge  Hawley. 

J."  F.  TRIPLETT,  a  citizen  of  the  town  of  Elko,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
living  pioneers  of  Nevada.  His  career  has  been  eventful  enough  to  furnish 
material  for  a  book,  and  few  men  have  seen  more  or  been  more  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  kaleidoscopic  life  of  the  west  during  the  last  half  century. 
From  boyhood  he  has  been  acquainted  with  the  scenes  of  the  Pacific  slope, 
and  has  traveled  pretty  much  over  all  that  part  of  the  world.  He  has  had 
experience  as  a  miner  in  California  and  in  Nevada,  has  tried  the  rough  life 
of  the  cowboy  and  freighting  and  teaming  among  the  mountains  and  plains 
of  Nevada,  was  in  the  livery  and  stock-raising  business  for  some  time,  and 
in  the  public  service  of  his  state  as  an  officer  ot  the  law  and  an  Indian  fighter 
won  many  laurels  for  his  courage  and  rendered  more  secure  both  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  citizens.  It  was  while  in  pursuit  of  horse  and  cattle 
thieves  that  he  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  what  is  now  Nevada,  in  1855, 
and  only  two  years  later  became  a  permanent  settler  near  where  the  town  of 
Genoa  now  stands,  being  among  the  very  first  to  locate  there. 

Mr.  Triplett  is  of  a  southern  family.  His  grandfather  was  a  native  of 
Culpeper  county,  Virginia,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  to  the  state  of  Kentucky, 
and  afterward  fought  in  the  war  of  1812.  George  W.  Triplett,  the  father 
of  J.  F.  Triplett,  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1809,  and  his  wife,  Pamelia  Head, 
was  a  native  of  Scott  county,  that  state,  and  the  daughter  of  John  Head  also 
a  Kentucky  pioneer.  George  Triplett  was  a  surveyor  and  surveyed  all  the 
Green  river  country  of  Kentucky.     He  passed  all  his  life  in  Kentucky,  and 
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lived  to  be  over  seventy-five  years  old,  while  his  wife  was  eighty-one  at  her 
death.  They  were  members  of  the  Baptist  church.  They  were  the  parents  of 
ten  children,  and  five  are  living  at  the  present  time. 

J.  F.  Triplett,  the  only  representative  of  the  family  in  Nevada,  was  bm 
in  Kentucky,  in  1835.  He  received  some  educational  advantages  up  to  the 
time  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  but  then  began  making  his  own  way  in  the 
world.  When  seventeen,  in  1852,  he  went  to  California  by  way  of  the  Nica- 
raugua  route,  and  made  a  living  for  a  time  by  mining  in  Eldorado  count)'. 
He  then  worked  for  Dorsey  and  Pierce,  cattlemen  of  Placerville,  and  for 
several  years  was  a  cowboy  in  both  California  and  Nevada.  In  1857  he 
secured  a  claim  to  land  near  Genoa,  Nevada,  and  began  raising  stock  there. 
He  cut  the  hay  for  his  own  use,  and  the  cattle  pastured  on  the  hills.  He 
and  Sam  Buckland  built  the  first  house  on  the  big  bend  of  the  Carson  river, 
in  which  he  lived  for  several  years.  After  this  he  freighted  with  ox  teams 
from  Folsom  and  Placerville,  California,  to  Carson  City  and  Virginia  City. 
Nevada,  and  as  this  was  a  paying  enterprise  at  the  time  he  continued  it  until 
1863.  In  that  year  the  mining  excitement  at  Austin  brought  him  to  that  place, 
and  he  mined  and  prospected,  and  was  also  in  the  livery  business  there  for 
seven  years.  At  that  time  he  was  under-sheriflf  of  Lander  count)%  under 
Sheriff  Spires.  Lander  county  then  covered  a  great  part  of  the  state,  includ- 
ing Eureka,  and  he  was  kept  busy  chasing  criminals  and  outlaws  of  all  kinds, 
especially  stock  thieves,  .and  his  successful  efforts  in  this  direction  helped 
much  to  render  industry  profitable  and  living  safe.  Following  this  period 
of  his  life  he  nx>ved  to  Lamoille  valley,  Elko  county,  and  located  lands,  and 
had  several  ranches  during  the  next  ten  years  and  was  a  successful  grain  and 
stock  raiser.  He  had  three  or  four  hundred  head  of  stock  at  a  time,  and 
prosperity  smiled  on  his  efforts  so  that  he  retired  from  the  business  in  i88i 
and  came  to  Elko  for  the  purpose  of  educating  his  children.  He  still  has 
four  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land  in  the  valley  and  two  good  residences. 

After  coming  to  Elko  to  reside  Mr.  Triplett  was  appointed  deputy  sheriff 
under  Ben  Fitch,  and  was  also  employed  by  the  Nevada  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion to  pursue  and  arrest  cattle  thieves.  He  had  charge  of  Mr.  Fitch's  office 
until  the  latter's  term  expired.  During  this  time  he  had  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  experiences  of  his  life,  and  one  that  shows  how  courageous  and  de- 
termined Mr.  Triplett  has  always  l)een  in  the  performance  of  duty.  In 
the  course  of  a  long  career  among  desperadoes  he  was  continually  in  per- 
sonal danger  and  almost  daily  running  risks  to  make  an  ordinary  man 
shudder,  but  this  particular  occasion  is  deserving  of  mention  in  this  biog- 
raphy. 

Three  cattle  thieves  had  l^een  arrested  and  jailed  at  Baker  City,  Or^on. 
but  had  broken  jail  and  escaped  into  Nevada.  Mr.  Triplett  was  put  on  their 
trail.  He  started  with  five  men,  but  after  nine  days*  fruitless  pursuit  they 
all  gave  up  the  chase,  and  he  was  left  to  follow  alone.  The  trail  was  often 
lost  on  the  stony  ground,  but  he  went  on  with  dogged  resolve  to  find  his 
men.  After  fifteen  days  he  got  a  man  to  accompany  him,  and  on  the  twent}'- 
ninth  day  he  caught  up  with  the  gang.  They  were  all  large  men,  over 
six  feet,  and  the  leader  was  six  feet  four,  and  was  armed  with  a  long  rifle, 
Mr.  Triplett  disguised  himself  as  a  farmer — which  he  certainly  resembled, 
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with  his  many  days'  growth  of  beard  and  rough  looks — and  entered  their 
camp  inquiring  for  a  lost  cow.  He  went  on  with  them  for  some  distance,  all 
the  time  looking  for  a  chance  to  get  the  man  with  the  rifle  by  himself,  and 
after  capturing  him  the  rest  he  thought  would  be  easy.  Finally,  when  the 
dinner  hour  arrived,  they  separated  to  get  food,  the  leader  going  into  one 
house  and  the  other  two  further  on  to  another.  Mr.  Triplett  kept  with  the 
big  man,  and,  getting  the  drop  on  him,  had  him  handcuffed  and  a  prisoner 
l>efore  he  could  make  a  show  of  resistance.  He  bundled  his  captive  into  the 
wag'on.  and  drove  on  to  the  house  where  the  others  were  awaiting.  Mr. 
Triplett,  leaving  his  man  in  the  wagon,  with  the  admonition  that  he  had 
better  make  no  move  to  escape,  rushed  into  the  house,  caught  and  handcuffed 
one  of  the  thieves,  but  the  other  started  to  run  out  the  back  door.  Mr.  Trip- 
lett followed  him,  and,  after  a  brief  struggle^  succeeded  in  putting  the  irons 
on  him  also.  He  had  done  all  this  with  only  slight  assistance,  and  he  then 
ordered  the  precious  trio  to  sit  down  to  the  table,  with  one  hand  free,  and 
eat  their  dinner  before  their  long  journey  back  to  Oregon.  There  was  great 
excitement  in  Baker  City  when  Mr.  Triplett  arrived  with  his  three  prisoners, 
and  there  was  strong  talk  of  lynching  them  before  they  could  reach  the  jail. 
On  coming  to  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  which  packed  all  approaches  to  the 
jail,  Mr.  Triplett  placed  a  revolver  in  the  hand  of  each  of  the  prisoners,  and 
told  them  to  defend  themselves  if  an  assault  was  made.  He  then  ordered 
the  crowd  to  stand  back,  and  clearing  a  path  brought  the  men  without  harm 
through  to  the  prison,  delivering  them  to  the  sheriff  and  receiving  a  receipt 
for  them  in  due  form.  So  grateful  were  all  the  citizens  of  the  town  that  they 
gave  him  the  best  they  had  without  a  cent  of  remuneration,  and  he  was  also 
given  a  ticket  back  to  Elko,  besides  other  rewards.  The  names  of  the  thieves 
were  Steel  and  two  Prescotts,  and  they  w-ere  convicted  and  sent  to  the  Salem 
penitentiary  for  ten  years. 

In  i860,  during  the  Piute  Indian  outbreak,  Mr.  Triplett  joined  a  com- 
pany of  cowboys  under  Captain  Sam  Wallace.  There  were  forty-seven 
of  them,  armed  with  rifles,  but  when  they  came  upon  the  Indians,  the  latter 
were  so  strong  that  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back  and  wait  for  more  men. 
Being  reinforced  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  men,  they  went  agjainst 
nine  hundred  Indians,  and  in  a  fight  lasting  all  day  and  until  night  they  Billed 
forty-six  of  the  redskins  and  lost  but  tw^o  of  their  own  men,  and  compell«d 
the  Indians  to  retreat.  It  was  a  desperate  conflict,  and  every  white  man 
earned  the  title  of  hero.  A  short  time  before  the  Indians  had  annihilated 
Major  Ormsby's  company,  and  by  this  success  w^ere  emboldened  to  further 
violence,  which  was  effectually  checked,  however,  by  the  brave  cowboys. 

Mr.  Triplett  was  married  in  1867  to  Miss  Emma  T.  Sheldon,  who  was 
born  in  Chicago  and  reared  In  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
Philo  Sheldon,  who  brought  his  family  to  California  when  Mrs.  Triplett  was 
ten  years  old.  Three  children  have  been  born  of  this  marriage,  all  in  Nevada. 
Phil  is  editor  of  the  Wells  (Nevada)  Herald;  Dora  is  the  w^ife  of  George 
W.  Bruce,  of  Elko ;  and  Emma  is  at  home  w- ith  her  parents. 

Mr.  Triplett  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat.  He  received  his  Master 
Mason's  degree  in  1867,  in  Austin  Lodge  No.  10,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  for  four 
years  was  its  secretary,  and  has  also  served  as  secretary  of  Elko  Lodge  No.  15, 
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for  ten  years,  and  lias  held  the  office  of  junior  warden.  Mr.  Triplett  has  not 
entirely  given  up  his  old  love  for  mining  life,  and  about  once  a  year  goes  out 
on  a  prospecting  trip.  He  located  two  claims  on  Bald  mountain  for  which  he 
was  paid  one  thousand  dollars  without  having  done  any  development  woA 
on  them.  Mr.  Triplett  is  a  splendidly  preserved  specimen  of  the  Nevada 
pioneer,  and  his  worth  as  a  citizen,  a  public  official  and  business  man  maA-s 
him  as  a  man  of  influence  and  power  in  his  county  and  state. 


HON.  T.  R.  HOFER,  ex-superintendent  of  the  United  States  mint  at 
Carson  City,  Nevada,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  city,  came 
to  the  state  in  1869  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  one  of  the  corps  of  clerks 
to  open  the  mint  at  Carson  City.  He  served  first  as  a  clerk,  later  as  chief 
clerk,  and  then  was  made  superintendent  by  President  Harrison.  Mr.  Hofer 
is  a  native  of  Maryland,  having  been  born  in  Baltimore,  May  24,  1853,  ami 
comes  of  German  ancestry.  Tlis  father  was  a  dealer  In  hardware  in  Balti- 
more and  became  very  successful.  His  family  consisted  of  three  sons,  namely: 
Theodore  Robert,  Charles  A.  and  Albert  C. 

Theodore  R.  Hofer  was  reared  and  educated  in  Baltimore,  and  was 
only  sixteen  when  he  located  in  Nevada,  where  for  so  many  years  he  has 
pursued  a  successful  business  career.  After  twenty  years  of  faithful  senice 
in  the  mint,  Mr.  Hofer  was  for  some  time  cashier  of  the  Bullion  Bank  of 
Carson  City,  and  is  now  one  of  the  largest  insurance  agents  as  well  as  one 
of  the  substantial  mine-owners  of  the  city.  His  mining  interests  are  centered 
at  Tonopah,  one  of  the  most  productive  mining  districts  in  the  state.  His 
partner,  Mr.  Harris,  attends  to  his  interests  in  San  Francisco  under  the  title 
of  Harris  &  Hofer,  and  the  firm  does  a  large  and  constantly  increasing 
business.  Since  casting  his  first  vote  Mr.  Hofer  has  always  been  a  stanch 
Republican.  Fraternally  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  the 
order  of  Elks  as  well  as  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  for  Nevada,  of  which  he 
is  past  supreme  representative. 

On  July  23,  1872,  he  was  married  to  Florence  Evelyn  Kingslev,  a 
native  of  Eldorado  county,  California,  and  a  daughter  of  Henry  Kingslev, 
one  of  the  prominent  pioneers  of  that  state.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hofer  have  one 
son  and  four  daughters,  namely:  Theodore  Rol>ert,  Jr.,  postmaster  of  Car- 
son City;  Ethelyn  Dana,  Hazel  Adele,  (iladys  and  Claire,  all  at  home  ^nth 
their  parents.  Mrs.  Hofer  and  her  daughters  are  members  of  St.  Paul's 
pLpiscopal  church,  and  Mr.  Hofer  and  the  entire  family  are  very  important 
factors  in  the  social  life  of  the  community.  They  have  a  beautiful  home  in 
Carson  City,  where  all  their  friends  are  cordially  welcomed  and  treated  with 
that  hospitality  which  is  a  characteristic  of  all  the  Hofer  family. 


JAMES  SCOTT,  now  deceased,  was  for  many  years  an  honored  and 
respected  citizen  of  Dayton,  Nevada.  He  was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey. 
February  3,  1825,  and  was  the  eldest  of  the  five  children  of  William  Scott 
and  wife.  William  Scott  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  but  his  wife 
was  born  in  England.     The  only  member  of  the  family  now^  living  is  John 
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Scott,  a  brother  of  James,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  banking  business  in 
Sacramento,  CaHfornia. 

During  the  infancy  of  James  Scott  his  parents  moved  to  Woolwich, 
county  Kent,  England,  and  there  he  was  reared  and  educated.  When  but 
thirteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  sea,  and  followed  the  life  of  a  seaman  until 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  sailing  to  various  parts  of  the  world.  During  those 
"years  he  studied  navigation  and  was  granted  navigation  papei"s.  He  spent 
several  years  in  Australia,  and  arrived  in  California  in  the  early  fifties.  He 
spent  some  time  in  the  gold  diggings  at  Murphy's  camp  in  Calaveras  county, 
where  he  met  with  moderate  success  in  his  search  for  the  vellow  metal,  his 
brothers  William  and  John  being  his  partners  in  the  business. 

While  in  Calaveras  county,  California,  Mr.  Scott  married  Miss  Mary 
E.  Cooper,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  born  in  Franklin,  Morris  county,  that 
state,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1839,  ^"^  ^  daughter  of  David  and  Anna 
(Ayers)  Cooper.  Five  children  were  born  of  this  union  but  two  of  the 
number  died  in  infancy.  Those  still  living  are  Lillian  E.,  who  attended  for 
several  terms  Bishop  Whittaker's  Seminary  in  Reno  and  is  now  the  wife 
of  William  Whitten,  a  resident  of  Dayton;  Mary  A.,  who  was  educated  in 
the  Dayton  high  school  and  is  now  at  home  with- her  mother:  and  William 
Henry,  w^ho  was  educated  at  Heald's  Business  College  in  San  Francisco  and 
the  Nevada  State  University,  and  now  lives  with  his  mother  and  is  serving 
as  bookkeeper  for  the  Nevada  reduction  works. 

For  a  little  over  a  year  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Scott  remained  at  Murphy's 
camp  in  Calaveras  county,  California,  engaged  in  ranching,  and  in  1873 
came  to  Dayton,  Nev^ada,  where  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Leete  and 
Birdsall  toll  road  in  Gold  Canyon,  between  Virginia  City  and  Dayton.  At 
that  time  there  was  much  excitement  over  the  recently  discovered  gold  and 
silver  mines  in  this  section,  and  the  country  was  in  the  midst  of  great  pros- 
perity. Mr.  Scott  w^orked  for  the  Birdsall  Mill  and  Mining  Company  for 
some  time.  In  1875,  seeing  the  need  for  additional  water  facilities  at  Dayton, 
he  purchased  pipe  and  supplied  the  town  with  its  water  works,  most  of  the 
residences  in  the  place  being  piped.  He  had  charge  of  the  plant  until  his 
death,  and  since  then  his  wife  has  carried  on  the  business  with  the  assistance 
of  her  son  and  daughter. 

Politically  Mr.  Scott  was  a  strong  Republican,  and  took  a  deep  interest 
in  educational  matters  in  his  town,  serving  on  the  school  board  for  some 
time.  He  was  an  active  and  worthy  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  passed  all  the  chairs  of  the  order  and  was  district  deputy  grand 
patriarch  of  the  state.  He  was  a  citizen  of  the  highest  integrity  of  character 
and  led  an  honorable  life,  so  that  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  13th  of 
January,  1896,  was  widely  and  deeply  mourned.  His  funeral  was  very 
largely  attended,  and  was  under  the  auspices  of  his  brethren  of  the  Odd 
Fellows  society.  Mr.  Scott  was  a  loving  husband  and  indulgent  father,  and 
his  memory  is  a  sacred  inheritance  and  is  cherished  by  a  multitude  of  friends. 
Throughout  his  career  of  continued  and  far-reaching  usefulness,  his  duties 
were  performed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  during  his  long  life  his  personal 
honor  and  integrity  w^ere  without  blemish. 
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EDWARD  E.  WINFREY,  who  is  principal  of  the  Reno  schools,  u 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  capable  educators  in  tfe 
state  of  Nevada.  His  zeal  and  devotion  to  his  work  inspire  and  eiKOurage 
the  pupils  and  teachers  w^ho  are  under  his  direction,  and  as  the  result  of  fc 
guidance  the  schools  of  Reno  have  made  rapid  and   satisfactory  advaiKe. 

Edward  E.  Winfrey  was  born  in  Sutter  county,  California,  but  ba^ 
resided  in  this  state  since  its  infancy.  He  represents  an  old  American  family, 
his  ancestry  having  settled  in  Virginia  in  colonial  days.  Edward  E.  Winfrey 
obtained  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  Nevada,  and  afterward  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  Napa  Collegiate  Institute,  California.  Throughout  his 
entire  business  career  he  has  devoted  his  energies  to  educational  w^ork.  and 
has  been  very  sincere  as  a  follower  of  this  profession.  For  the  past  dghtee 
years  he  has  engaged  in  teaching  in  Nevada,  spending  two  years  in  connection 
with  the  schools  of  Eureka,  twelve  consecutive  years  in  Winnemucca,  and  ni 
July,  1903,  he  was  elected  principal  of  the  schools  of  Reno.  He  is  ver}'  d^ 
voted  to  his  profession  and  is  a  most  earnest  worker  in  behalf  of  intellectml 
advancement.  He  gives  close  attention  to  all  the  details  of  school  work,  ai>i 
as  a  successful  teacher  enjoys  a  very  high  reputation  in  the  state  in  which  hi? 
life  has  been  passed.  His  history  sets  at  naught  the  old  adage  that  a  prophet 
is  never  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country,  for  in  the  midst  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  was  reared  he  has  gained  distinction  and  success  h 
the  line  of  his  chosen  calling. 

Mr.  Winfrey  is  a  worthy  example  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  it^ 
principles,  and  now  holds  membership  with  both  the  lodge  ancl  chapter. 
He  was  raised  to  the  sublime  degree  of  a  Master  Mason  in  Reno  LcKlge  Nn. 
13,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  received  the  Royal  Arch  degrees  in  Reno  Chapter.  He 
is  also  a  past  grand  chancellor  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias  fraternity.  A  man 
of  broad  learning  and  scholarly  attainments,  his  influence  has  been  a  potent 
factor  in  the  intellectual  development  of  his  state,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tha: 
for  years  to  come  his  labors  will  be  effective  and  far-reaching  in  advancing 
the  educational  welfare  of  Nevada. 


CHARLES  GULLING,  who  is  the  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Reno 
Mill  &  Lumber  Company  of  Reno,  is  well  known  in  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial circles  of  this  state.  In  reviewing  the  history  of  Mr.  Gulling-  one  is 
reminded  of  the  words  of  a  great  new  York  financier :  "If  you're  not  a  suc- 
cess, don't  blame  the  times  you  live  in,  don't  blame  the  place  you  occupy. 
don't  blame  the  circumstances  you  are  surrounded  with — lay  the  blame  where 
it  belongs — to  yourself.  Not  in  time,  place  or  circumstance,  but  in  the  man 
lies  success.  If  you  want  success  you  must  pay  the  price."  Realizing  the 
truth  of  these  statements,  Mr.  Gulling  has  paid  the  price  of  concentrated  ^ort, 
indomitable  energy,  of  perseverance  and  well  applied  business  principles. 
and  in  the  end  has  won  the  prosperity  for  which  he  has  been  striving. 

Born  in  California,  he  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  of  day  in  Oak 
valley  on  the  14th  of  October,  1855,  his  father  being  Martin  Gulling,  who 
is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  In  1859  the  family  removed  to 
Chico,  and  in  1866  came  to  Washoe  county,  Nevada.     Mr.  Charles  Gulling 
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was   educated   in  the  public  schools  of  both  states,  and  is  a  graduate  •  of 
Heald's   Business  College  of  San  Francisco,  having  completed  the  course 
there  with  the  class  of  1878.     Previous  to  this  time  he  had  entered  upon  his 
business  career  as  a  teacher,  and  he  followed  tlie  profession  in  the  schools 
of  Reno  from  1875  u"^^'  1881.     He  was  also  connected  with  the  surveying 
party  that  surveyed  the  road  for  the  Nevada,  California  &  Oregon  Railroad, 
and  in  1881  he  was  employed  at  Verdi  by  the  Crystal  Peak  Lumber  Com- 
pany, with  which  he  was  associated  for  seven  years,  when  the  business  was 
sold  to  the  Trucker  Lumber  Company.     Mr.  Gulling  remained  with  the  new 
firm  until  1887,  and  then  became  connected  with  the  Reno  Mill  &  Lumber 
Company.    Two  years  later,  when  the  business  was  incorporated,  he  became 
one  of  the  stockholders  and   incorporators,  and  was  elected  secretary  and 
manager.    He  has  since  filled  the  dual  position  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner, 
covering  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  and  under  his  guidance  the  business  of  the 
company  has  attained  a  most  gratifying  degree  of  prosperity.     He  was  also 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Union  Building  &  Loan  Association,  of  which 
he  is  the  president,  and  he  has  been  the  secretary  of  the  Orr  Water  Ditch 
Company  for  the  past  twenty  years,  being  thus  connected  with  the  enterprises 
which  have  proved  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  state  in  the  development 
and  expansion  of  its  business  interests.     He  is  a  trustee  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  Reno,  and  is  taking  a  most  active  and  helpful  part  in  the  up- 
building of  the  city  and  in  the  progress  which  has  led  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  Nevada  within  recent  years. 

In  1883  Mr.  Gulling  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  Henry, 
of  Verdi,  Nevada.  She  was  born  in  Canada,  and  by  her  marriage  has  become 
the  mother  of  three  children :  Ailene,  Harry  and  Charles.  Mr.  Gulling  is  an 
active  supporter  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  state  central  committee.  His  influence  carries  weight 
in  the  councils  of  his  party,  and  his  efforts  have  been  a  co- 
operant  factor  in  the  success  which  has  attended  its  measures  and  secured 
the  adoption  of  its  principles.  Mr.  Gulling  has  built  a  nice  residence  on 
Fourth  street  in  Reno,  and  he  and  his  family  have  hosts  of  warm  friends  in 
the  city. . 

THE  RENO  MILL  &  LUMBER  COMPANY  at  Reno  was  incorporated 
on  the  1 2th  of  March,  1889,  *he  capital  stock  being  then  about  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  but  since  that  time,  as  the  business  has  grown,  the  stock  has  been 
increased  at  intervals  until  the  company  is  now  capitalized  for  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  This  has  become  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  city,  having  reached  mammoth  proportions.  Employment  is  furnished 
to  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  workmen, 
and  the  mill  is  splendidly  equipped  with  the  latest  improved  machinery.  The 
company  owns  a  band  sawmill  in  Plumas  county,  California,  which  has  a 
capacity  of  sixty  thousand  feet  of  luml>er  per  day.  It  is  equipped  with  a 
steam  log-turner  and  a  steam  log  carriage,  and  in  that  same  locality  the 
company  owns  seven  thousand  acres  of  timber  land.  The  mill  is  situated 
in  Loyalton,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  com- 
pany's mill  at  Reno  was  built  of  brick  at  a  cost  of  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
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and  the  luml)er  yard  in  Reno  is  situated  on  East  Fourth  street,  covering  n 
area  of  four  hundred  and  ten  by  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feetw  The  planing 
mill  is  in  another  block,  where  the  company  owns  a  lot  which  is  three  hunditii 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  building  fully  covers  the  entire  arcL 
The  incorporators  of  the  Reno  Mill  &  Lumber  Company  veere  P.  Henry,  W. 
S.  Bender,  C.  T.  Bender,  William  Henry,  C.  Cuortois,  George  H.  Taylor, 
D.  A.  Bender  and  Charles  Gulling,  all  well  known  business  men  and  capitalists 
of  the  highest  reliability.  The  mill  manufactures  a  general  line  of  house 
materials,  and  all  the  machinery  is  of  the  latest  improved  kind,  so  that  the 
work  cannot  be  surpassed  by  that  turned  out  in  any  mill  in  the  countr}\ 


HON.  FRANCIS  P.  LANG  AN.  The  true  measure  of  success  is  d^ 
termined  by  what  one  has  accomplished,  and,  as  taken  in  contradistinction 
to  the  old  adage  that  a  prophet  is  not  w^ithout  honor  save  in  his  own  countT}\ 
there  is  particular  interest  attaching  to  the  career  of  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view, since  he  is  a  native  son  of  the  place  in  which  he  has  passed  his  active 
life,  and  has  so  directed  his  ability  and  efforts  as  to  gain  recognition  as  one 
of  the  representative  citizens  of  Virginia  City.  He  is  actively  connected 
with  a  profession  which  has  important  bearing  upon  the  progress  and  stable 
prosperity  of  any  section  or  community,  and  one  w-hich  has  long  been  con- 
sidered as  conserving  the  public  welfare  by  furthering  the  ends  of  justice 
and  maintaining  individual  rights.  As  a  capable  lawyer  Mr.  Langan  i? 
well  known,  having  practiced  at  the  bar  of  Virginia  City  ^ince  1887. 

Mr.  Langan  was  l>:)rn  in  Gold  Hill  on  the  5th  of  November,  1865.  His 
father,  James  Langan,  was  one  of  the  respected  pioneers  of  the  state,  having 
come  to  Virginia  City  in  i860.  He  was^  a  native  of  Ireland,  bom  in  the 
county  of  Waterford,  in  1833.  He  emigrated  from  his  native  land  to  north- 
ern Michigan  and  worked  in  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mines  until  his  remox-al 
to  Nevada.  He  was  a  w-ell  informed  miner,  having  practical  knowledge  of 
the  best  methods  of  extracting  the  ore  from  the  earth  He  was  soon  made 
shift  boss,  and  from  1883  until  1900  was  foreman  under  Superintendent 
W.  E.  Sharon,  of  the  Segregated  Belcher,  the  Belcher,  Crown  Point,  Yeltow 
Jacket,  Imperial  and  other  mines  of  that  wonderful  group  of  producers.  He 
had  much  to  do  wnth  winning  the  high  bullion-producing  record  of  these 
mines,  and  he  continued  his  connection  therewith  as  foreman  until  19CO. 
when,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  he  retired  from  business  cares  after  a  suc- 
cessful career,  having  for  many  years  t)een  connected  with  mining  interests. 
during  which  time  he  had  steadily  worked  his  w-ay  upward.  At  the  time  of 
his  retirement  he  removed  to  Santa  Monica,  California,  where  he  die<I  on 
the  31st  of  May,  1903. 

Having  acquired  his  preliminary  education  in  the  public  schools.  F.  P. 
Langan  continued  his  studies  in  St.  Mary's  College,  in  San  Francisco,  where 
he  was  graduated  w^ith  the  class  of  1882.  He  then  prepared  for  his  chosen 
profession  as  a  student  in  the  law  department  of  the  State  University  of 
California,  Hastings  Law  College,  and  was  graduated  there  in  1886,  receiv- 
ing his  degree  at  that  time.  The  following  year  he  opened  an  office  and 
l>egan  practice  in  the  county  in  which  he  first  saw  the  light  of  day,  and  has 
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cquired  a  remunerative  business,  handling  much  important  litigation,  en- 
rusted  to  him  l)ecause  of  his  well  known  ability  and  his  devotion  to  the  in- 
erests  of  his  clients. 

In  1898  Mr.  Langan  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Louise  Merkle,  a 
Laughter  of  Thomas  Merkle.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  she  was  a  suc- 
ressful  teacher  and  highly  esteemed  in  educational  circles.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Langan  have  been  lx)rn  three  children,  all  natives  of  Virginia  City — Fran- 
res,  Norma  and  James.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langan  are  members  of  the  Catholic 
:hiirch  and  are  rearing  their  bright,  intelligent  family  in  that  faith.  Frater- 
nally Mr.  Langan  is  connected  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
Df  Klks,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  and  and  is  past  grand  patriarch  of  the  last  named  for  the  state 
of  Nevada.  In  politics  he  is  a  silver  Republican,  and  has  l)een  honored  with 
a  niiml^er  of  official  positions.  He  has  been  elected  and  served  his  county 
as  district  attorney  and  ex-officio  superintendent  of  schools,  and  in  1888 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  He  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
political  work  of  the  state  and  is  influential  in  its  councils  and  conventions. 
Having  spent  his  entire  life  in  Virginia  City,  he  is  well  known  to  her  people, 
and  enjoys  the  high  regard  of  his  associates  whom  he  has  met  in  business 
and  social  circles. 


LINCOLN  GRANT  CLARK,  who  is  creditably  and  efficiently  filling 
the  office  of  sheriff  of  Elko  county,  has  been  a  resident  of  Nevada  over  ten 
years,  and  has  been  engaged  in  several  lines  of  enterprise  during  that  time. 
He  is  a  son  of  one  of  the  esteemed  veterans  of  the  Civil  war,  and  his  ancestry 
on  the  parternal  side  is  Scotch  and  on  the  maternal  side  Welsh.    His  parents, 
both  of  whom  are  still  spared  to  him,  are  Moses  and  Elizabeth   (James) 
Clark,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Shelbyville,  Indiana.     Moses  Clark  fol- 
lowed farming  up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war,  and  he  thai  enlisted 
from  Iowa,  to  which  state  he  had  removed,  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Iowa  Volun- 
teer Infantry.     He  was  in  the  Union  Army  of  the  Potomac  for  four  years 
and  six  months,  and  gave  his  full  meed  of  service  on  many  hard-fought 
battlefields.    After  the  war  he  was  elected  and  served  eight  years  as  recorder 
of  Warren  county,  Iowa,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  his  career  has  been 
engaged  in  the  insurance  business.     He  and  his  wife  are  still  living  in  Iowa, 
and  are  highly  respected  people.     They  were  the  parents  of  seven  children, 
three  sons  and  four  daughters,  and  three  are  residents  of  Nevada,  Lulu  iDeing 
a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  and  George  residing  in  Elko. 

Lincoln  Grant  Clark,  who  was  given  his  cognomens  through  his  father's 
great  admiration  for  the  two  conspicuous  figures  of  the  Civil  war,  was  bom 
in  Warren  county,  Iowa,  November  8,  1867.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  reared  to  the  age  of  twenty-three  in  his  native  state,  and  then 
came  to  Nevada.  At  first  he  was  a  cowboy  in  the  employ  of  the  "seventy- 
one  outfit,"  with  headquarters  nine  miles  alx)ve  Halleck,  and  after  having 
had  a  thorough  experience  in  that  work  conducted  a  hotel  at  Wells  for  some 
time.  He  has  been  a  life-long  Republican,  and  his  popularity  among  the 
people  of  the  county  was  shown  by  his  election  to  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Elko 
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county  in  November,  1902,  which  responsible  position  he  is  now  filling  to  tff 
utmost  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  He  has  much  talent  in  dealing  wttb 
men,  and  his  personal  worth  and  energy  insure  him  a  prosperous  career  n 
the  future. 

November  16,  1898,  Mr.  Clark  married  Miss  Rose  McMullen,  and  thcr 
have  two  children,  both  born  in  Elko  county,  namely :  James  Moses  ari 
Leah  Glenn.  Mrs.  Clark  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  Ik 
affiliates  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  highly  respected  in  the  orte 
and  in  the  entire  community. 


HON.  P.  M.  BOWLER,  or  "Patsy,"  as  he  is  familiarly  known,  whf 
has  attained  distinction  as  one  of*  the  ablest  members  of  the  Nevada  bar, 
is  now  living  in  Hawthorne,  though  he  has  offices  at  Tonopah,  and  his  prac- 
tice extends  throughout  this  state  and  California.  In  his  profession  probaUT 
more  than  any  other  success  depends  upon  individual  merit,  upon  a  thorougii 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  a  power  of  keen  analysis. 
and  the  ability  to  present  clearly,  concisely  and  forcibly  the  strong  points  in 
a  cause.  Possessing  these  necessary  qualifications,  Mr.  Bowler  is  accorded 
a  foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession  in  Nevada. 

A  native  of  Ohio,  he  was  born  in  Bellefontaine,  Logan  county,  on  the 
8th  of  January,  1855,  and  is  of  Irish  descent,  his  father,  Patrick  Michad 
Bowler,  having  been  bom  in  county  Kerry,  Ireland.  In  1840  he  came  totte 
United  States  and  settled  in  Ohio,  where  he  married  Miss  Ellen  Shine.  For 
several  years  he  engaged  in  farming  in  that  state,  but  is  now  living  on  Reese 
river  in  Nye  county,  Nevada,  where  he  owns  a  nice  ranch.  In  his  family 
were  ten  children,  of  whom  three  daughters  and  two  sons  are  now  living, 
namely:  J.  F.,  who  is  conducting  a  stock  ranch  on  Reese  river;  Mrs.  Kate 
Philips,  a  resident  of  lone,  Nye  county ;  Mrs.  E.  E.  Saylor,  of  Tonopah,  N}t 
county;  Mrs.  George  Keough,  residing  on  Reese  river; 'and  P.  M.  Bowler. 
The  family  are  all  active  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  are 
people  of  the  highest  respectability. 

Patrick  Michael  Bowler,  Jr.,  was  educated  in  the  public  ancl  Catholic 
schools  of  New  Orleans.  He  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Benjamin  Curler,  whose  son,  B.  F.  Curler,  afterward  studied  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Bowler  and  is  now  serving  as  district  judge.  Mr.  Bowler 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  April,  1880,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  chosen 
profession  at  Belmont,  Nye  county,  Nevada,  rapidly  gaining  a .  large  and 
remunerative  patronage,  which  extends  all  over  this  state  and  into  Cali- 
fornia. He  doe^  a  general  law  practice,  but  makes  mines,  mining  laws  and 
water  rights  his  specialty,  and  has  gained  a  very  enviable  reputation  as  a 
thoroughly  informed  and  able  attorney  in  that  branch  of  the  profession. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1881,  Mr.  Bowler  w^as  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Inez  Adelaide  Curler,  a  native  of  Nevada  and  a  daughter  of  Judge 
Benjamin  Curler.  They  had  a  daughter,  Emma  Inez,  who  is  now  a  student 
in  the  Nevada  State  University.  The  wife  and  mother  departed  this  life 
September  26,  1887,  and  in  October,  1889,  Mr.  Bowler  was  again  married, 
his  second  union  being  with  Miss  Louella  Titus,  who  was  born  in  Cloverdafc. 
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ilifornia,  and  is  a  daughter  of  T.  J.  Titus  of  that  state.  This  union  has 
en  blessed  with  six  children,  all  born  in  Hawthorne,  namely:  Elsie  Ellen, 
alter  Herbert,  Harold  Maurice,  Vera  Titus,  Alice  Hanorah  and  Catherine 
lura.  They  are  rearing  their  children  in  the  Catholic  faith,  the  parents 
ing  members  of  that  church. 

Since  attaining  his  majority  Mr.  Bowler  has  been  an  ardent  supporter 
•  the  Republican  party  and  its  principles,  taking  an  active  part  in  its  con- 
mtions  and  aiding  in  its  success  by  his  voice  and  counsel.  For  two  terms 
5  acceptably  filled  the  office  of  district  attorney  of  Esmeralda  county,  and 
i  1902  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  supreme  judge,  running  against 
Lidge  Talbot.  He  made  a  very  able  and  creditable  campaign,  canvassing  a 
umber  of  counties,  but  that  year  the  Republican  ticket  was  defeated  in 
lis  state  and  Judge  Talbot,  who  is  a  very  popular  man,  was  elected  by  a 
mall  majority. 

Mr.  Bowler  has  various  mining  interests  of  value,  and  has  met  with 
access  in  his  business  ventures  as  well  as  in  his  law  practice.  Holding  marked 
recedence  among  the  members  of  the  bar  in  Nevada  and  retaining  a  clientele 
►f  so  representative  a  character  as  to  alone  stand  in  evidence  of  his  pro- 
essional  ability  and  personal  popularity,  Mr.  Bowler  must  assuredly  be 
iccorded  a  prominent  place  in  this  volume,  whose  province  is  the  portrayal 
)f  the  lives  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state. 


WASHOE  COUNTY  BANK.    The  oldest  bank  in  the  state  of  Nevada 
is  the  Washoe  County  Bank  of  Reno,  occupying  a  fine  building  in  that  city. 
It  now  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  surplus.     Its  resources  amount  to  $1,965,523.75.     Its 
organization  dates  back  to  1871,  when  D.  A.  and  C.  T.  Bender  opened  its 
doors  for  business.    In  1880  it  became  the  First  National  Bank  with  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.     The  stockholders  and  directors  were 
D.  A.  Bender,  C.  T.  Bender,  A.  H.  Manning,  G.  W.  Mapes,  Jacob  McKisick 
and  John  Johnson.    The  first  named  was  elected  president,  George  W.  Mapes 
vice  president,  and  C.  T.  Bender  cashier.     As  the  business  increased  the 
capital  stock  was  raised  from  time  to  time  until  it  reached  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  institution  continued  as  a  national  bank  until  1896, 
at  which  time  its  directors  and  stockholders  changed  it  to  a  state  bank,  giving 
it  the  name  of  the  Washoe  County  Bank.    At  that  time  D.  A.  Bender  retired 
from  the  presidency  and  W.  O.  H.  Martin  was  elected  to  the  office,  while 
George  W.  Mapes  was  continued  as  vice  president,  C.  T.  Bender  as  cashier 
and  George  H.  Taylor  as  assistant  cashier.     The  last  two  named  have  been 
connected  with  the  bank  since  its  organization.    In  1902  the  capital  stock  was 
increased  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  all  paid  in,  and  its  surplus  and 
undivided  profits  in  April,    1903,   were  $82,203.31.   '  In   September,   1901, 
W.  0.  H.  Martin  died,  and  George  W.  Mapes  was  elected  president,  which 
office  he  now  fills,  while  M.  E.  Ward  is  vice  president  and  F.  M.  Rowland 
second  vice  president.     The  directors  are  George  W.  Mapes,  H.  M.  Martin, 
D.  A.  Bender,  M.  E.  Ward,  C.  T.  Bender,  A.  H.  Manning  and  F.  M.  Rowland. 
All  are  gentlemen  of  large  means,  of  marked  integrity  of  character  and  are 
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widely  known  in  business  circles.  The  bank  is  doing  a  large  and  ccMiaantay 
increasing  business,  carrying  on  a  general  banking  business  and  sellir^  ex- 
change on  any  part  of  the  world.  Recently  a  savings  bank  department  hai 
l>een  added.  The  Washoe  County  Bank  owns  its  own  splendid  block,  a»i 
the  bank,  its  officers  and  directors  are  a  credit  to  the  state  of  Nevada. 


ALVAN  W.  CROCKER.  Before  the  territory  of  Nevada  was  orgarh 
ized  Alvan  Winslow  Crocker  located  within  its  borders,  and  is  one  of  ti 
honored  pioneers  and  representative  citizens  as  well  as  a  lawyer  of  prcrniiiwnct 
He  is  now  practicing  in  Hawthorne,  and  his  clientage  is  large  and  of  a  dis- 
tinctively representative  character.  While  engaging  in  the  general  praclkt 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  mining  law%  and  in  this  connection  has  handled  many 
important  cases. 

Mr.  Crocker  was  born  in  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  May  27,  1830.  an'i 
is  descended  from  an  ancestry  that  was  established  in  New  England  at  2 
very  early  period  in  the  colonization  of  the  new  world.  He  acquired  te 
literary  education  in  his  native  state  and  prepared  for  the  bar  in  Califontia 
and  Nevada,  being  admitted  to  practice  in  the  latter  state  in  187J.  It  ff25 
in  the  year  1850  that  he  sailed  from  Boston,  making  a  safe  voyage  arocBi 
the  Horn  to  California,  where  for  ten  years  he  engaged  in  placer  mining  a 
Placerville  and  other  camps.  He  was  also  engaged  in  merchandising  2.m 
had  a  store  at  Monoville  and  one  at  Aurora,  conducting  the  last  one  unti 
1869,  when  he  removed  to  Bridgeport,  California.  VVhile  there  he  wa? 
elected  clerk  and  recorder  of  the  county  and  served  for  five  vears.  He  i^^^ 
then  chosen  by  popular  suffrage  to  the  position  of  district  attorney,  in  wnicn 
he  served  for  two  years,  and  his  residence  in  Aurora  continued  until  1875. 
Having  iDeen  admitted  to  the  bar  he  opened  a  law  office  there,  and  soon  gaine* 
a  good  clientage,  which  connected  him  with  very  important  litigation,  k 
1883  he  removed  to  Hawthorne,  Nevada,  where  he  has  since  conducted  a 
general  law  practice,  although  making  a  specialty  of  mining  law.  In  thai 
department  of  jurisprudence  he  is  particularly  well  informed,  and  has  made 
a  good  record  as  an  honorable  and  painstaking  and  conscientious  attorney. 

Mr.  Crocker  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  having  been  raisw 
in  the  lodge  at  Aurora  in  1876.  He  has  since  taken  an  active  and  hdpW 
part  in  the  work  of  the  craft,  and  is  a  past  master  of  his  lodge.  During  te 
long  residence  in  Nevada  he  has  made  many  friends  and  is  widely  and  favor- 
ably known  throughout  the  state.  He  has  never  married,  but  has  a  pleasant 
residence  in  Hawthorne  and  boards  at  the  hotels.  His  business  career  ^ 
l)een  attended  with  satisfactory  success,  and  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  ^ 
capable  lawyers  practicing  at  the  Nevada  bar. 


HENRY  MARVIN  YERINGTON  was  born  in  Colborne,  Canada,  in 
182B/'  At  Port  Stanley,  Canada,  he  married  Susan  B.  Hume,  a  member  01 
the  same  family  as  the  noted  historian  Hume.  In  1863  H.  M.  Yerington 
came  to  Carson  City  and  became  one  of  its  most  prosperous  business  men. 
Among  his  earliest  work  was  the  construction  of  the  Merrimac  mill  for  the 
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rushing  of  Comstock  ore,  the  first  mill  in  the  state  of  that  description,  and 
u  stood  on  the  Carson  river.  Later  he  became  associated  with  D.  O.  Mills, 
Villiam  Sharon  and  William  C.  Ralston  in  the  construction  of  the  Virginia 
I  Truckee  Railroad,  and  he  had  the  honor  of  driving  the  first  and  last  spikes. 
ie  was  made  general  manager  of  the  road,  which  position  he  holds  to  this 
lay.  Also  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  construction  and  had 
:harge  of  the  work  of  the  Carson  &  Colorado  Railroad  which  was  completed 
n  1882  and  was  sold  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  in  1900.  He  is  also 
leavily  interested  in  the  Inyo  Development  Company,  which  owns  big  soda 
kvorks  at  Keeler,  and  is  also  prominently  interested  in  the  Southern  Improve- 
nent  Company  at  Hawthorne,  where  the  company  owns  extensive  timber 
and  water  rights.  Mr.  H.  M.  Yerington  also  owns  a  large  amount  of  stock 
in  and  is  president  of  the  Carson  water  works,  and  has  large  interests  in 
California  as  well  as  throughout  Nevada,  being  president  of  sixteen  different 
companies.  He  also  constructed  the  first  flume  for  sending  wood  and  timber 
down  the  mountains;  built  the  Carson  yard  for  the  timber  and  flume  com- 
panies and  the  Eldorado  Wood  and  Flume  Company,  through  which  they 
delivered  a  large  portion  of  wood  and  timber  for  the  Comstock  mining 
companies,  embracing  about  three  hundred  and  ten  miles  of  drifts. 

He  is  still  a  man  of  extraordinary  mentality,  although  his  life  has  been 
a  strenuous  one,  and  as  he  possesses  the  gift  of  making  and  retaining  friends 
he  is  personally  very  popular.  Three  sons  and  one  daughter  were  born  to 
his  first  marriage,  namely:  E.  B.,  M.  H.  and  J.  A.,  all  of  Carson  City 
and  very  prominent  business  men,  and  Jennie  Avery.  Mrs.  Yerington  died 
in  November,  18^5,  aged  thirty-^wt-  years.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  lady, 
a  leader  in  all  charitable  work  and  one  who  was  beloved  by  a  very  large  circle 
of  friends.  In  iSf6  Mr.  Yerington  married  Clara  V.  Bender,  the  niece  of 
Judge  E.  B.  and  Mrs.  Crocker,  and  she  was  reared  by  them  in  California. 
This  union  resulted  in  one  son,  namely :  Herbert,  now  a  promising  young 
college  man.  The  entire  family  are  valued  members  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
Fraternally  Mr.  Yerington  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  while  in  politics 
he  has  long  been  a  stanch  Republican. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  YERINGTON,  one  of  Nevada's  most  prominent 
sons,  was  born  in  Carson  City,  October  6,  1864,  and  on  both  sides  of  his 
family  comes  of  English  stock. 

He  was  only  nine  years  of  age  when  he  lost  his  dearly  beloved  mother. 
His  education  was  secured  first  in  the  public  schools  and  later  at  St.  Matthew's 
Hall,  San  Mateo,  California,  and  he  finished  his  education  at  Trinity  College, 
Canada,  both  of  the  latter  institutions  of  learning  being  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Episcopal  church.  He  was  graduated  from  Trinity  in  1882, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  prominently  identified  with  various  mining 
enterprises,  having  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Esmeralda  mines  when  they 
were  first  opened,  and  he  is  now  managing  director  of  the  Consolidated 
Esmeralda  mines. 

Mr.  Yerington  has  served  his  state  as  executive  commissioner  at  the 
World's  Fair,  the  Paris  Exposition  and  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in 
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Buffalo,  and  has  received  the  appointment  from  Governor  Sparks  to  fill  if 
same  position  of  honor  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  At  the  Pan-Amerkr 
Exposition  he  had  the  honor  of  being  elected  president  of  the  executive  0x2- 
mission,  there  being  seventy-eight  members  representing  the  western  hemb- 
phere.  Such  was  the  exhibit  he  made  at  the  World's  Fair  that  Xevaia 
received  thirty-tw'o  gold  medals.  This  was  all  the  more  creditable  in  thr 
he  had  but  thirty  days  in  which  to  make  preparation,  and  within  that  liirii 
covered  two  thousand  two  hundred  miles.  His  exhibit  in  the  mining  bu:!-- 
ing  was  particularly  fine.  His  exhibit  was  excellent  in  both  agriculture  ari 
horticulture.  At  the  Pan-American  Exposition  Nevada  received  the  (»iy 
gold  medal  in  the  mining  building.  By  careful  search,  Mr.  Yerington  tec 
many  prehistoric  exhibits  and  his  mineral  exhibit  was  one  of  the  best  at  al 
the  expositions.  By  virtue  of  his  higli  office  Mr.  Yerington  was  very  near 
President  McKinley  when  he  made  his  last  speech  at  Buffalo,  and  was  rcpf^ 
sentative  at  his  funeral.  He  also  was  among  the  first  to  congratulate  Presided 
Roosevelt  after  he  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  he  presided  over  the  meeting 
of  the  executive  commission  which  passed  resolutions  relative  to  the  lament- 
able death  of  President  McKinley.  The  great  work  Mr.  Yerington  has  dofic 
for  Nevada  is  appreciated  by  its  people,  -and  he  has  been  shown  in  macj 
ways  that  he  is  regarded  as  a  representative  man.  In  1888  he  made  a  tccr 
of  the  world.  His  valuable  collection  of  photographs  and  curios  is  a  great 
source  of  pleasure  to  him  and  his  many  friends. 

Of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Yerington  it  is  difficult  to  speak  enthusiasticallj 
enough.  Mere  words  will  not  express  what  he  has  accomplished,  not  only 
for  his  state,  but  the  entire  country,  in  maintaining  its  prestige  and  carr)-in? 
out  in  every  particular  the  duties  of  the  offices  with  which  he  has  been  hon- 
ored. No  other  state  has  ever  had  a  more  courteous,  talented  and  polished 
representative  than  Nevada  in  the  person  of  the  gentleman  who  has  formeJ 
the  subject  of  this  too  brief  review. 


JAMES  QUIRK.  Storey  county  figures  as  one  of  the  most  attractive, 
progressive  and  prosperous  divisions  of  the  state  of  Nevada,  justly  claiming 
a  high  order  of  citizensliip  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is  certain  to  con- 
serve its  development  and  marked  advancement  in  the  material  upbuilding  of 
the  section.  The  county  has  been  and  is  signally  favored  in  the  class  of  men 
who  have  controlled  its  affairs  in  official  capacity,  and  in  this  connection  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  demands  representation  as  one  who  has  served  the 
county  faithfully  and  well  in  positions  of  distinct  trust  and  responsibility.  He 
is  now  serving  as  sheriff  of  Storey  county,  having  been  elected  for  six  suc- 
cessive terms  to  that  important  office.  He  has  resided  in  Virginia  City 
during  the  past  twenty-six  years,  and  has  gained  for  himself  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  reliable  and  honorable  citizen. 

A  native  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Quirk  was  bom  in  Lasalle  count)', 
on  the  nth  of  June,  1843,  and  is  of  Irish  ancestry.  His  parents,  John  and 
Johanna  (Courtney)  Quirk,  were  both  natives  of  county  Kerry,  Ireland 
and  in  1830,  soon  after  their  marriage,  they  bade  adieu  to  the  Emerald  Isle, 
sailing  for  Boston,  Massachusetts.     For  a  number  of  years  they  remained 
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the  old  Bay  state,  and  in  1837  removed  to  the  west,  taking  up  their  abode 
the  young  city  of  Chicago,  which  only  a  few  months  before  had  uccu 
corporated  as  a  city.  Mr.  Quirk  purchased  lots  there  that  are  now  worth 
large  fortune.  Later,  however,  he  traded  his  town  property  for  a  faim 
*ar  Galena,  Illinois,  where  he  reared  his  family  of  eleven  children,  nine  of 
horn  reached  years  of  maturity,  while  live  are  still  living.  The  father  died 
i  1853  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  his  wife  survived  him  for  a  long  time 
nd  departed  this  life  on  the  19th  of  January,  1898,  at  the  very  advanced 
ge  of  ninety-eight  years. 

James  Quirk  was  reared  upon  the  old  family  homestead  in  Illinois  and 
ursued  his  education  in  the  district  schools  near  by.  In  1863  he  left  his 
lative  state  and  went  to  Montana,  being  one  of  the  early  miners  in  the  noted 
Solder  Gulch,  where  Virginia  City,  Montana,  now  stands.  Placer  mining 
las  been  carried  on  now  in  that  gulch  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  and 
nillions  of  dollars  have  been  taken  out,  and  still  the  work  of  mining  is  car- 
ded on  there  very  successfully.  Mr.  Quirk  made  money,  but  like  many 
)ther  mining  men  lost  it  in  other  mining  speculations.  In  1876  he  went  to 
:he  Black  Hills  and  engaged  in  prospecting  in  the  Wind  River  valley.  He 
^ras  on  the  Custer  battlefield  before  the  soldiers  were  buried,  and  saw  the 
terrible  effects  of  the  desperate  engagement  in  which  the  gallant  General 
Custer  and  his  men  met  death.  There  were  fifty  men  in  Mr.  Quirk's  party, 
and  their  horses  were  stampeded  and  they  had  several  skirmishes  with  the 
Indians,  but  none  of  the  white  men  of  the  party  were  killed. 

Mr.  Quirk  returned  from  his  prospecting  trip  to  Virginia  City,  and  for 
sixteen  years  worked,  in  the  Yellow  Jacket  mine  under  his  brother,  Thomas 
Quirk,  who  was  foreman,  and  during  a  period  of  that  time  James  was  shift 
boss.     In  1892  he  was  called  to  public  office,  being  elected  sheriff  of  Storey 
covmty  and,  as  before  stated,  he  has  been  elected  to  that  position  continu- 
ously since  and  at  the  close  of  his  present  term  will  have  filled  the  office  for 
twelve  years.     No  more  worthy  official  has  ever  been  known  in  Storey 
county  than  this  gentleman,  who  is  fearless  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  and  most  loyal  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.     In  connection  with 
the  office  of  sheriff  he  is  ex-officio  county  assessor.    During  the  earlier  part 
of  his  services  as  sheriff  it  became  his  duty  to  capture  a  number  of  criminals, 
which  he  always  succeeded  in  doing  without  taking  life,  and  he  has  taken 
as  many  as  five  prisoners  to  the  state  penitentiary  at  one  time.     He  now  has 
in  his  custody  the  United  States  prisoners  who  are  in  jail  for  the  violation 
of  the  federal  law.     Under  his  regime  crime  has  greatly  diminished  in  this 
section  of  the  state,  for  he  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  evil-doers,  while  the 
law-abiding  citizens  have  great  faith  in  him  as  a  protector  of  their  rights 
and  interests. 

Mr.  Quirk  was  happily  married  to  Mrs.  Ann  Burk,  and  their  union  was 
blessed  with  one  son,  Franklin,  who  was  born  at  Gold  Hill.  Mrs.  Quirk 
departed  this  life  in  1891,  and  her  remains  w^ere  interred  at  Gold  Hill.  In 
his  political  affiliations  Mr.  Quirk  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat,  and  is  a 
stanch  believer  and  advocate  of  the  principles  of  bimetallism.  Fraternally  he 
is  connected  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and  with  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.    He  has  spent  over  a  quarter  of  a 
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century  in  this  locality,  and  is  an  affable  gentleman,  of  cordial,  genial  ic:- 
ner,  and  has  many  friends,  and  at  the  same  time  has  made  a  splendid  rqiotr 
tion  as  an  officer,  whose  course  has  ever  been  above  reproach. 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  PECKHAM.  Perhaps  every  state  in  the  Uni'c 
as  well  as  many  foreign  lands  have  contributed  to  the  citizenship  of  Xevacs 
and  from  all  sections  of  the  world  have  come  men  of  firm  purpose,  of  x-l 
faltering  energy  and  of  strong  determination.  They  have  made  valmfe 
citizens  of  this  commonwealth  and  have  largely  promoted  its  interests  akcg 
every  line  leading  to  the  improvement  of  the  state.  Mr.  Peckham  is  a  wortb' 
son  of  Massachusetts,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Fall  River  on  the  8th  <.i\ 
March,  185 1. 

The  family  is  of  English  origin  and  was  established  in  New  EngUnll 
at  an  early  period  in  the  colonization  of  this  country.  The  grandfather  0? 
George  E.  Peckham  was  a  Baptist  minister,  devoting  much  of  his  life  t» 
that  holy  calling.  J.  C.  Peckham,  the  father,  was  born  in  Rhode  Island 
and  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  C.  B.  Sherman,  a  descendant  of  the 
the  noted  Roger  Sherman,  who  was  also  the  ancestor  of  General  William 
Sherman  and  of  Hon.  John  Sherman,  so  long  secretary  of  the  United  States 
treasury.  Mr.  J.  C.  Peckham  became  a  merchant  and  was  active  in  business 
life  in  the  east.  He  adhered  to  the  faith  of  the  church  in  which  he  was 
reared  and  lived  a  life  in  harmony  with  his  professions.  In  1854  there  i\"a5 
a  cholera  epidemic  in  the  town  of  Fall  River,  and  Mr.  Peckham,  his  wife> 
mother  and  one  of  his  daughters  all  fell  victims  to  that  dread  disease,  dying' | 
within  a  few  hours.  The  widow  and  her  two  children  survived,  and  in  i86c 
they  started  for  California,  making  the  trip  by  way  of  the  isthmus  route. 
George  E.  Peckham  was  then  about  nine  years  of  age.  After  a  time  spent  is 
the  Golden  state  they  removed  to  Galena,  Nevada,  where  the  brave  pioneer 
mother  engaged  in  cooking  for  a  lumber  camp  in  order  to  provide  for  hersdf 
and  her  children. 

George  E.  Peckham,  then  a  youth  of  thirteen  years,  carried  the  mail  irm. 
\\'^ashoe  city  to  the  camp  near  Galena,  the  trip  being  about  thirty  miles.  He 
covered  that  distance  on  foot  six  days  a  week,  carrying  from  five  ^o  t\vcnt}- 
five  pounds  of  mail  upon  his  back.  While  in  California  he  had  been  engagpl 
in  driving  stock  from  the  range  to  Oakland,  and  he  was  such  a  good  pedestrian 
that  he  preferred  to  walk  rather  than  ride  horseback.  After  living  in  Galena 
for  a  time  the  familv  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  a  sawmill  two  miles  fmrr 
Reno.  The  mother  w-as  again  married  in  Virginia  City,  becoming  the  wife 
of  T.  W.  Norcross  on  Christmas  day  of  1865.  By  her  second  marriage  she 
also  had  two  sons:  Frank  and  Charles  Norcross,  who  are  now  prominent 
citizens  of  Nevada.  Mrs.  Norcross  passed  away  in  1897  ^*  ^^^  ^S^  of  sixty- 
seven  years,  but  Mr.  Norcross  is  still  living  and  is  now  a  resident  r»f  Oregon. 

Almost  continually  since  his  arrival  in  California  w^hen  a  boy  of  nine 
years,  George  E.  Peckham  has  made  his  own  way  in  the  world  and  in  his 
youth  he  also  assisted  his  mother.  After  her  second  marriage  he  remained' 
with  her  and  his  stepfather  until  he  attained  his  majority.  He  w^as  educated 
in  San  Francisco,  and  when  he  became  of  age  Mr.  Norcross  deeded  to  him 
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;hty  acres  of  land,  upon  which  he  now  resides  and  to  which  he  afterward 
clecl  an  additional  tract  of  eighty  acres.  Since  then  he  has  sold  a  small 
rtion  of  the  farm,  but  still  retains  possession  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
res  of  this  property.  He  has  developed  one  of  the  fine  farms  of  Truckee 
iadows,  and  upon  it  has  erected  one  of  the  nice  residences,  a  large  barn  and 
iier  substantial  buildings  for  the  shelter  of  grain  and  stock.  The  home 
in  a  delightful  location,  and  the  entire  place  is  characterized  by  neatness 
id  thrift.  Mr.  Peckham  makes  a  specialty  of  the  raising  of  hay  and  pota- 
es,  although  he  also  produces  other  crops  and  utilizes  a  part  of  his  land 
r  pasturage  purposes,  which  pays  him  as  well  as  to  plant  it  to  grains.  He 
lilt  his  residence  in  1875  ^^^  ^^^^  planted  all  of  the  trees  upon  the  place, 
hich  add  greatly  to  its  value  and  attractive  appearance. 

On  the  loth  of  February,  1876,  Mr.  Peckham  was  united  in  marriage 
i  Miss  Emma  Jane  Shepherd,  a  native  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  six  children 
ive  come  to  bless  their  home,  namely :  Ethel  May,  who  is  now  an  accom- 
lished  school  teacher;  George  Arthur,  who  is  upon  the  home  farm  with 
is  father;  Hattie  A.,  also  a  teacher;  James  Garfield,  who  is  married  and 
^orks  in  the  quartz  mill  at  Dayton;  Alfred  Rufus,  of  Reno;  and  William, 
t  home.  The  sons  Arthur  and  James  are  noted  bicycle  riders,  and  were 
1  the  team  that  won  the  championship  for  Nevada  in  the  fifty-mile  relay 
ace. 

Mr.  Peckham  was  an  active  Republican  until  1892,  but,  becoming  dis- 
atisfied  with  the  principles  contained  in  the  party  platform,  he  joined  the 
anks  of  the  Populist  party  and  was  its  candidate  for  governor  of  Nevada  in 
894.  In  1896  he  was  a  candidate  for  elector  on  the  Bryan  ticket  and  in 
898  was  candidate  for  regent  of  the  university,  while  in  1900  he  was  elected 
>n  the  fusion  ticket  to  the  state  assembly.  He  proved  a  most  capable  repre- 
sentative and  was  the  author  of  the  apportionment  bill  which  raised  the'mem- 
)ership  of  Washoe  county  from  four  to  seven  members  in  the  assembly.  As 
I  legislator  his  career  was  marked  by  unfaltering  loyalty  to  the  general  wel- 
fare, for  he  ever  placed  the  good  of  the  state  before  partisanship  and  the 
idvancement  of  public  interests  before  personal  aggrandizement.  He  has 
a  wide  and  favorable  acquaintance  throughout  Nevada,  and  has  inscribed 
(lis  name  high  upon  the  roll  of  honored  citizens  because  of  his  splendid 
career,  in  which,  depending  upon  his  own  efforts  from  early  boyhood,  he 
has  steadily  worked  his  way  upward  to  a  leading  position  in  financial,  po- 
litical and  social  circles. 


JOHN  T.  WRIGHT,  who  is  connected  with  one  of  the  large  stock 
companies  of  Nevada,  and  is  a  leading  citizen  of  Elko,  is  one  of  the  men  who 
came  to  this  state  with  little  or  no  capital  and  by  their  industry  and  thrifty 
habits  worked  themselves  into  a  place  of  prominence  in  the  stock-raising 
industry.  Nevada  abounds  in  opportunities  for  such  men,  and  Mr.  Wright 
took  advantage  of  them  with  excellent  results.  When  he  came  to  the  state 
about  thirty  years  ago  he  worked  for  wages,  and  only  by  careful  saving  did 
he  get  his  start. 

Mr.   Wright  is   of  Scotch   ancestry  and  of  a  Virginia  family.      His 
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parents,  Joel  M.  and  Martha  (Xance)  Wright,  were  natives  of  Virgini: 
in  i860  moved  to  the  state  of  Missouri,  where  the  former  was  cngapc 
merchandising  and  stock-raising  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Hcdiee: 
1899,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  and  his  wife  some  time  previously.  Thc}«2 
members  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  much  respectcil  people  in  their  boa 
community.  They  had  eight  children,  of  whom  Gordon  K.  Wright  is  a 
a  resident  of  Nevada,  being  a  stockman  in  Ruby  valley. 

John  T.  Wright  was  bom  in  Bedford  county,  Virginia,  July  30,  \^ 
but  nearly  all  of  his  younger  days  were  spent  in  Missouri,  where  he  recenii 
his  education  in  the  public  schools.  He  had  considerable  famting  expericn 
on  his  father's  place,  and  when  he  came  to  Nevada  in  1876,  at  the  age  x 
twenty,  he  began  life  on  his  own  account  as  a  cowboy  in  Ruby  \^l!ej-  » 
worked  for  Frank  Moony  for  four  years  at  fifty  dollars  a  month  and  boa 
and  with  his  accumulated  earnings  embarked  in  the  stock  business  ec  b 
own  hook.  He  bought  a  few  head  of  cattle,  which  he  ran  in  Ruby  nik| 
and  since  then  has  been  on  the  up  road  all  the  time.  He  later  began  rafi? 
the  standard  of  his  stock  by  thoroughbred  breeding",  and  in  this  way  ca& 
mands  higher  prices.  He  organized  the  J.  T.  Wright  Cattle  Company* 
which  he  owns  most  of  the  stock,  and  this  company  has  ranged  as  rxs^. 
as  two  thousand  head  of  cattle  at  one  time.  The  company  has  thirty-^ 
hundred  acres  of  land,  and  most  of  the  water  in  Ruby  valley,  so  that  it  ^ 
a  definite  basis  for  continued  prosperity. 

Mr.  Wright  has  a  nice  residence  in  Elko;  and  he  and  his  famiiyfl^^ 
many  friends  in  this  part  of  the  county.  In  1883  ^^  married  ^*^^J^ 
Gedney,  a  native  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  they  have  one  son,  Oevo^' 
Rows,  who  is  at  home.  Mr.  Wright  has  cast  a  Democratic  vote  for  ov 
twenty  years,  and  has  attended  the  party  conventions  and  done  what  be  cot 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  party,  but  has  never  been  a  candidate  for  . 
office.  He  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Knights  of  Fythj^s.  - 
has  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men  in  whatever  relation  he  has 
them. 


G.  S.  GARCIA,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  most  imporjj 
of  the  industries  at  Elko,  Nevada,  and  who  by  his  skill  and  business  a  ^ 
has  built  up  an  enterprise  which  is  an  honor  to  the  town  and  the  ^^^^^' 
l)een  a  resident  of  the  city  for  only  alx>ut  ten  years  and  has  "^'^"^.*^^| 
his  entire  success  in  that  time.  His  principal  business  is  the  *^^  L^gi 
of  saddles  and  leather  goods,  in  which  he  employs  constantly  fr^  ^  .  ^ 
to  twenty  men.     He  has  taken  up  a  special  branch  of  this  industry  an 


examples  of  leather  carving  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world,  c^p^  ^^ 
in  the  Mexican  carving  of  ix)cketbooks  and  purses.     The  large  proa^ 


veloped  it  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.     He  turns  out  some  of  ^"^^^rt,. 

his  factory  is  now  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  ^^^.  •. 
is  growing  rapidly.  He  is  now  making  for  exhibition  at  the  ^^'}^ 
Exposition  a  superb  saddle  and  bridle,  at  a  cost  of  one  ^^^^^^^.f^ 
The  carved  work  on  this  is  magnificent,  and  it  is  to  be  mounted  ^^^^ 
gold  and  silver,  and  everything  in  connection  with  the  saddle  is  of  tne^ 
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tistic  workmanship  and  of  his  own  exckisive  design.  He  confidently 
:pects  it  to  take  first  prize  in  competition  with  all  the  world.  Mr.  Garcia 
LS  wonderful  talent  in  this  direction,  and  few  artists  are  more  devoted  and 
iccessful  in  their  work  than  he  has  been. 

Mr.  Garcia  was  born  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  California,  in  1864,  ^^id  is 
•  Mexican  ancestry.  His  father,  G.  G.  Garcia,  was  born  in  Mexico,  where 
i  married  Miss  Marie  Silva  and  they  were  early  settlers  in  the  state  of 
alifornia.  Mr.  Garcia  was  reared  and  educated  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  and 
'anied  his  trade  there.  He  was  thirty  years  old  and  a  thorough  artist  in 
is  trade  when  he  came  to  Elko,  on  June  i,  1894.  He  brought  with  him 
is  entire  capital,  about  three  hundred  dollars,  and  from  that  as  a  beginning 
as  built  up  his  present  prosperous  business  in  the  short  time  that  has  since 
lapsed.  Mr.  Garcia  is  all  energy  and  business,  and  these  qualities,  com- 
ined  with  his  remarkable  skill,  have  .placed  him  to  the  front  with  the  busi- 
less  men  of  Elko.  In  addition  to  his  other  interests  he  has  a  ranch  of  two 
hoiisand  acres,  and  in  partnership  with  J.  S.  Jones,  is  engaged  in  raising 
attle  and  sheep  on  an  extensive  scale. 

In  1889  Mr.  Garcia  was  married  to  Miss  Saturnina  Floris,  who  is 
L  native  of  his  own  town.  They  are  the  parents  of  three  children,  Margar- 
itta,  Guadalope  and  Lazaro.  Mr.  Garcia  is  a  Republican,  and  he  and  his 
•aniily  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  They  have  a  nice  home 
n  Elko,  and  they  are  all  a  most  happy  and  highly  esteemed  family. 

THE  LYON  COUNTY  TIMES,  a  weekly,  five-column,  four-page 
paper  is  published  on  Saturday  morning  by  L  W.  Fairbanks,  editor  and 
proprietor.  It  was  established  in  1872  in  Silver  City,  Nevada,  when  that 
city  was  one  of  the  booming  gold  and  silver  producing  tow^ns  of  the  state. 
Frank  Kenyon  was  the  first  proprietor,  but  a  little  later  Frank  Pecotte 
became  its  owner  and  for  two  years  it  was  published  daily. 

In  1880  it  was  removed  to  Dayton  by-  Mr.  J.  M.  Campbell,  who  edited 
for  two  years,  and  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Fairbanks,  who  a  little  later  pur- 
chased the  entire  plant  and  continued  to  publish  it  at  Dayton  until  August, 
1901,  when  he  removed  it  to  Yerington  and  placed  it  in  a  new  office  which 
he  had  built  for  it,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  artistic  in  the 
state.  He  has  large  presses  and  a  complete  plant  for  newspaper  and  all 
kinds  of  job  work,  and  enjoys  an  excellent  patronage. 

Until  the  silver  question  came  l>efore  the  public  the  paper  was  Re- 
publican, but  for  several  years  it  was  the  organ  of  bimetallism.  However, 
realizing  that  perhaps  the  country  is  not  yet  ready  to  decide  upon  the  matter, 
Mr.  Fairbanks  now  conducts  his  paper  upon  the  old  methods  and  makes  it 
a  Republican  organ. 

Mr.  Fair1>anks  is  a  native  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  where  he -was 
born  January  8,  i860.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  Lawrence 
University  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin.  After  this  he  learned  the  trade  of  a 
printer  in  Milwaukee,  and  his  life  has  since  been  devoted  to  newspaper  work 
of  some  kind  or  the  other.  For  the  p>ast  twenty-three  years  he  has  been 
in  Nevada,  and  is  closely  identified  with  its  best  interests.     Fraternally  he 
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is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  also  of  the  Ancient  Order  : 
United  Workmen  of  Yerington.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  inip>rtant  a 
tors  in  the  social  hfe  of  the  city  in  which  they  have  madle  their  home  if 
so  many  years. 


HON.  SAMUEL  P.  UAVIS,  controller  of  Nevada,  came  to  the  ststf 
some  thirty  years  ago  under  engagement  to  write  on  the  Viriginia  Chrm'- 
then  owned  by  Dennis  McCarthy.  He  was  born  in  Branford,  ConnecUct 
April  4,  1850.  He  comes  of  Welsh  ancestry,  but  several  generations  of  t^« 
family  have  resided  in  New  England.  His  father.  Rev.  Geo.  R.  Dam  2: 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  lx)rn  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  where  he  nuf- 
ried  Sylvia  Nichols,  a  native  of  Maine.  He  came  to  Nevada  in  1875  ^ 
spent  a  long  and  useful  career  in  the  ministry,  but  is  now  retired  and  resi-fc 
in  Carson  City,  a  man  revered  and  beloved  by  all  who  have  the  honor  of  b 
acquaintance.  Four  children  were  born  to  him  :  Robert,  now  on  the  ediW 
staff  of  the  New  York  IVorld;  William,  a  writer  on  the  Stockton  Mailiy^^^ 
H.  G.  Shaw,  of  San  Francisco;  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Davis  received  his  education  at  Rficine  College,  Wisconsin,  and  sinrt 
that  time  has  devoted  himself  to  journalism,  having  been  connected  hi  ■ 
the  Chicago  Times.  Omaha  Herald,  Marysville  Appeai,  Chronicle,  ^^^^^ 
and  Argonaut,  of  San  Francisco,  Virginia  Chronicle  and  Salt  Lake  Trm^^ 
For  more  than  twenty  years  he  has  been  the  editor  and  publisher  01 
Carson  Appeal,  the  oldest  paper  to  be  published  continuously  in  the  state, 
now  one  of  the  leading  fusion  organs. 

Mr.  Davis  has  been  in  active  politics  since  young  manhood,  and  to  ^ 
number  of  years  was  an  ardent  Republican.     In  January,   1890,  he  5ta  ^ 
the  politicians  of  the  state  by  hoisting  the  flag  of  revolt  against  ^"^^^ 
and  called  upon  those  who  did  not  believe  that  Nevada  was  htnehm  ) 
high  tariff  and  the  demonetization  of  silver,  to  join  in  the  formation  0  « 
new  party.     He  was  derided  by  his  late  political  associates  and  read  (^ 
the  party,  but  a  few  years  later  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  not  only 
own  state  but  the  whole  west,  fighting  on  the  same  political  lines. 

In  1889  he  was  nominated  for  controller  by  acclamation  by  ^']5^'l' 
party  and  elected.     Immediately  upon  assuming  the  duties  of  his  omcf.    • 
in  conjunction  with  Governor  Sadler,  made  a  tour  of  the  state  in  tw   ^ 
terests  of  a  reorganization  of  the  revenue  system,  and  opened  an  ag^^. 
war  upon  the  interests  which  were  escaping  a  just  proportion  of  ^pvj 
The  result  of  this  agitation  was  the  passage  of  what  is  known  as  tnc 
revenue  bill,  and  other  revenue  legislation  tending  to  raise  valuations 
lower  tax  rates.     Mr.  Davis  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  revenue  nia 
not  only  in  Nevada  but  taxation  in  other  states,  and  is  regarded  as  autno^  • 
upon  all  questions  connected  with  taxation   and  revenue.     Durins[  "^^    . 
ministration  the  system  of  equal  taxation,  based  upon  high  v^'^'^^^^^^^j 
low  rates,  has  been  featured  systematically,  and  as  a  result  Nevada ^"^^l  j 
many  millions  each  year  to  its  assessment  roll,  and  outside  capital  has  *J^^ . 
in  to  further  distribute  and  equalize  the  burdens  of  taxation  under  ^v"' 
Nevada  staggered  for  a  long  time.     In  the  administration  of  his  oni^ 
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has  treated  the  rich  and  the  poor  impartially,  the  corporation  and  the  cabin- 
owner  being  upon  the  same  footing. 

He  has  always  been  an  advocate  of  state  development,  and  was  the  first 
to  import  thoroughbred  Holstein  cattle  to  the  state.  He  still  maintains  a 
breeding  farm  two  miles  from  Carson. City. 

In  1880  he  married  Nellie  V.  Mighels,  widow  of  Harry  R.  Mighels  and 
sister  of  Professor  Addison  Verrill,  of  Yale  College,  one  of  the  leading 
zoologists  of  "America.  Two  lovely  daughters  have  been  born  to  them,  Lucy 
and  Ethel. 

For  years  past  Mr.  Davis  has  enjoyed  a  national  reputation  as  a  writer, 
and  contributed  to  the  leading  magazines  and  periodicals  of  the  United 
States.  His  best  story,  one  which  has  been  translated  into  several  languages 
and  republished  and  revamped  more  than  any  of  his  works,  is  "The  First 
Piano  in  Camp." 

As  a  public  speaker  he  is  regarded  as  at  his  best  when  called  upon  after 
the  wine  and  walnuts  at  a  public  function.  He  generally  sets  the  table. in  a 
roar,  and  a  contemporaneous  w-riter  has  said  of  him  that  his  oratory  is  gov- 
erned by  the  brand  of  wine  on  the  menu.  A  stem-winding  effort  from  "Sam," 
as  he  his  affectionately  called  by  his  friends,  means  the  best  brand  in  the 
market.  The  best  of  these  efforts  and  a  piece  of  word  painting  which  will 
always  live,  is  his  glittering  oratorical  tribute  to  electricity  at  the  banquet 
given  in  honor  of  the  introduction  of  cheap  power  on  the  Comstock. 

In  political  campaigns  he  delights  in  being  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  and 
his  off-hand  talks  to  a  political  audience  are  noteworthy  for  their  entire 
absence  of  any  attempt  at  eloquence  and  the  abundance  of  hard  slugging 
which  characterizes  them.  He  calls  a  spade  a  spade,  and  his  talks  are  re- 
garded as  vote-getters  for"  the  party. 

Only  when  the  entire  fire  of  the  opposition  can  be  concentrated  upon 
himself  does  he  consider  that  he  is  doing  his  duty  by  his  associates  upon 
the  ticket. 

In  1885  he  published  a  book  of  "Short  Stories  and  Poems"  which  met 
with  a  very  cordial  reception  from  the  critics  of  the  country. 

JOHN  W.  BOYNTON,  a  prominent  stock  farmer  of  Tnickee  mead- 
ows, has  the  distinction  of  having  crossed  the  plains  to  California  in  1855. 
He  is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  having  been  born  in  Tolland  county  on  the 
ist  of  March.  1837.  In  lx)th  the  paternal  and  maternal  lines  he  comes  of 
old  English  families,  and  the  ancestry  in  the  mother  country  can  be  traced 
back  to  1000.  a  castle  having  been  built  at  that  early  date  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Boynton  name.  The  members  of  the  family  belonged  to  the 
nobility  of  England  and  possessed  a  coat  of  arms.  Mr.  Boynton  has  a 
picture  of  the  old  castle  and  a  facsimile  of  the  coat  of  arms.  Two  of  the 
Boynton  brothers,  John  and  William,  leaving  their  native  land  in  1638, 
braved  the  dangers  incident  to  an  ocean  voyage  at  that  period  and  estab- 
lished homes  in  Connecticut,  thus  becoming  the  progenitors  of  the  family 
in  the  new  w^orld.  Their  descendants  now  number  several  thousands  in 
America,  and  annual  meetings  of  the  relatives  are  held  in  Connecticut,  at 
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which  usually  several  thousand  representatives  of  the  name  and  their  kin- 
dred gather. 

(ieorge  Boynton,  the  father  of  John  W.  Boynton,  was  bom  in  Con- 
necticut in  1803,  and  there  wedded  Miss  Cynthia  Whitman,  also  a  native 
of  that  state.  Under  the  parental  roof  John  W.  Boynton  spent  the  days  of 
his  childhooil,  and  in  1855,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  bade  adieu  tu 
friends  and  family  and  started  westward, .  his  destination  being  the  state 
of  Missouri.  He  then  joined  a  freight  train  that  was  going  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  on  reaching  that  place,  in  connection  with  fourteen  others,  he 
purchased  three  yoke  of  cattle  and  a  wagon,  after  which  the  joumc}'  w2> 
resumed  with  Hangtown,  California,  now  Placerville,  as  their  destinatioc 
When  alx>ut  nine  miles  from  Hangtown,  however,  Mr.  Boynton  secured 
a  situation  and  worked  for  two  weeks  ere  continuing  his  journey  to  Placer- 
ville. At  a  later  date  he  went  to  Sacramento,  where  he  sf>ent  about  three 
days,  proceeding  thence  to  the  American  river,  where  he  secured  a  p<>sitirn 
at  placer  mining,  receiving  two  dollars  per  day.  He  was  also  paid  imc 
dollar  a  day  for  his  board.  His  next  removal  took  him  to  Folsoni,  Sacra- 
mento county,  where  with  others  he  worked  in  a  hydraulic  mine.  He 
and  his  partner  got  one-third  of  what  they  made.  In  the  spring  of  1861 
Mr.  Boynton  came  to  Truckee  meadows  in  Washoe  county,  and  that  fall 
l(x:ated  a  ranch  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  upon  which  he  has  sina 
resided.  His  lalx)rs  have  wrought  a  great  change  in  its  appearance,  for  he 
has  placed  many  improvements  on  the  land,  and  has  also  added  to  it  from 
time  to  time  until  he  now  owns  eight  hundred  acres  of  choice  grass  land.  On 
this  ranch  he  raises  hay  and  cattle,  feeding  all  of  his  hay  to  his  cattle.  Hi? 
is  one  of  the  rich  farms  of  the  valley,  and  it  is  splendidly  equipped  with 
good  buildings,  including  a  nice  residence.  He  keeps  as  high  as  three  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle  at  a  time.  In  1872  he  went  to  Oregon  and  purchased 
seven  hundred  head  of  cattle  w^hich  he  wintered  at  Lost  river  in  that  state, 
teing  associated  in  the  enterprise  with  a  partner  by  the  name  of  Pete 
Young.  That  was  just  prior  to  the  Modoc  w^ar,  and  they  were  fortunate 
in  managing  to  leave  that  country  alive. 

Mr.  Boynton  has  been  an  interested  witness  of  the  political  progrcs? 
of  the  country,  and  for  many  years  supported  the  Republican  party,  in  fact, 
still  endorses  its  principles  on  many  subjects,  although  he  is  a  bimetallist. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Inde]>endent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  for  over 
thirty  years,  and  has  passed  all  of  the  chairs  in  the  sulx)rdinate  lodge.  The 
neat  appearance  of  his  farm  indicates  him  to  be  a  man  of  industry  and 
business  enterprises,  and  is  the  visible  evidence  of  his  active  and  useful 
career. 


J.  H.  MILLER.  It  would  l^e  difficult  to  name  a  citizen  of  Nev-acla 
more  popular  with  his  fellow  men  or  enjoying  to  a  greater  degree  the  con- 
fidence and  trust  of  those  with  w-hom  he  is  associated,  than  J.  H.  Miller,  who 
is  now  serving  for  the  fourth  term  as  clerk  and  treasurer  of  Esmeralda 
county.  Elected  the  first  time  by  a  majority  of  only  two,  at  the  last  election 
he  received  no  opix)sition  at  all,  because  his  capability  in  office  and  his  prompt- 
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ness  and  fidelity  had  so  won  the  approval  and  trust  of  the  public.  He  is 
equally  prominent  as  a  merchant  here,  and  in  social  circles  the  number  of 
his  friends  almost  equals  the  number  of  his  acquaintances. 

John  Harvey  Miller  is  a  native  son  of  Nevada,  his  birth  having  occurred 
in  this  state,  April  i6,  1871.  He  is  descended  from  an  old  Virginia  family. 
His  father,  Nicholas  Miller,  was  born  in  the  Old  Dominion  and  crossed  the 
plains  wath  an  ox  team  to  California  in  1858.  He  mined  for  some  time  in 
the  different  California  diggings,  but  only  with  partial  success,  and  in  1868 
removed  to  Austin,  Nevada,  attracted  by  the  mining  excitement  at  that  place. 
He  then  engaged  in  contracting  and  in  quartz  mining  at  Austin  and  at  Bel- 
mont until  1880,  when  his  business  career  was  terminated  in  death  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  married  Miss  Maria  T.  Burns,  also  a  native 
of  Virginia,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  of  whom  four  are 
living:  Alva,  an  engineer  on  the  Carson  &  Colorado  Railroad;  Lilly,  now 
the  wife  of  J.  E.  Adams,  the  partner  of  our  subject;  and  M.  C,  the  wife  of 
Frank  Sloan,  of  Tonopah,  Nevada. 

J.  H.  Miller  was  principally  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Nevada, 
and  when  twelve  years  of  age  he  entered  upon  his  business  career.     He  was 
very  young  to  face  the  battles  of  life,  but  he  has  come  off  conqueror  in  the 
strife.    He  was  first  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  F.  A.  Angel  &  Com- 
pany, of  Hawthorne,  at  a  salary  of  ten  dollars  per  month,  and  during  the 
three  years  he  remained  with  that  firm  his  wages  were  increased  to  thirty 
dollars  per  month.     Subsequently  he  spent  two  years  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Summerfield,  the  pioneer  merchant  of  the  town,  and  afterward  was  with 
Knapp  &  Laws  for  seven  years,  receiving  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  per 
month.    Joining  Mr.  Adams  in  business,  the  present  firm  of  Adams  &  Miller 
was  formed,  and  since  that  time  its  business  has  grown  rapidly.     Theirs  is 
one  of  the  successful  mercantile  houses  of  the  city,  and  they  are  now  doing 
a  very  large  wholesale  and  retail  business,  handling  all  kinds  of  merchandise 
including  hay,  grain,  lumber  and  builders'  supplies,  in  addition  to  dry-goods 
and  other  commodities  demanded  in  the  household.     Their  trade  extends 
over  an  area  of  two  hundred  miles.    Their  close  attention  to  busines  and  liberal, 
progressive  methods  have  brought  to  them  well  earned  success,  and  the  house 
of  Adams  &  Miller  is  now  one  of  the  leading  mercantile  establishments  of  this 
part  of  the  country.    They  carry  a  very  large  stock  and  also  have  a  number  of 
warehouses  well  filled. 

hi  1896  Mr.  Miller  was  chosen  as  the  candidate  of  the  silver  party 
for  clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  county  of  Esmeralda,  and  has  now  beai  elected 
for  four  successive  terms.  At  the  first  election  he  received  a  majority  of 
only  two,  but  discharged  his  duties  with  such  fidelity  and  capability  that  at 
the  second  election  he  received  a  majority  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
and  at  the  next  election  haj  no  opposition  at  all,  while  at  the  fourth  election 
he  polled  a  larger  vote  than  had  as  yet  been  given  him.  No  higher  encomium 
could  be  pronounced  on  his  official  service. 

In  1890  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Miller  and  Miss  Sadie  Louise 
George,  of  Carson,  Nevada,  a  daughter  of  Augustus  George,  of  that  city. 
She  is  a  native  daughter  of  the  state,  born  in  Virginia  City.  This  union 
has  been  blessed  with  three  children,  all  born  in  Hawthorne,  namely:     Rubie 
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E.,  Harvey  A.  and  Florence  E.  In  religious  faith  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  art 
Episcopalians.  They  have  a  nice  home  in  Hawthorne  and  the  high  esteac 
of  a  large  circle  of  friends.  Mr.  Miller  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Ordff 
of  United  Workmen,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  fraternity  and  the  Indepcndcc 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Rebekahs  and  the  Degree  of  Honor.  His  genial 
nature,  his  sterling  worth  and  his  trustworthinesss  have  made  him  a  pqwhr 
citizen. 

^E.  B.  YERINGTON,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  \lr- 
ginia  and  Tnickee  Railroad,  is  the  son  of  the  Hon.  H.  M.  Yerington,  wb^ 
was  the  projector  and  builder  of  the  road,  driving  the  first  and  the  lasi 
spike  in  it»  and  has  been  its  general  superintendent  since  its  inception.  Ed- 
ward B.  Yerington  was  born  in  Port  Stanley,  Canada,  August  6,  1859^ 
and  was  four  years  old  when  in  1863  he  was  brought  by  his  father  to 
Carson  City,  where  for  the  past  forty  years  he  has  resided,  and  since  attain- 
nig  to  manh(X)d  has  been  a  very  prominent  business  man.  He  attended  the 
Carson  City  public  schools  until  1872,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Rev.  Dr 
Brewer's  school  in  San  Mateo,  California,  and  he  remaine<l  at  that  scho"'. 
until  1877,  when  he  was  sent  east  to  the  Gait  Commercial  College  in  Canada 
.After  two  years  he  returned  home  and  engaged  in  mining  at  Btxlie  aiw 
Aurora  for  three  years.  In  1881  he  went  to  Virginia  City  and  l^ecame  sec- 
retary of  the  Virginia  &  Truckee  Railroad,  holding  that  office  until  189^- 
when  the  office  was  removed  to  Carson  City,  and  the  following  year  he  \va> 
appointed  general  freight  and  passenger  agent.  Since  then  he  has  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  this  imfx^rtant  position  in  a  manner  which  reflect! 
credit  upon  himself  and  his  distinguished  father,  and  has  proved  himselt  a 
worthy  son  of  an  excellent  man. 

In  1886  Mr.  Yerington  was  married  to  Miss  Ella  Cogswell  of  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  who  was  reared  in  Virginia  City.  She  is  a  daughter  ot 
C.  H.  Cogswell,  a  mining  engineer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yerington  have  three 
children,  namely:  Russell,  Eleanor  and  Clara.  The  family  are  menibcf^ 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  of  which  Mr.  Yerington  is  a  meml^er  of  the  vestn' 
Fraternally  he  is  a  meml^er  of  the  order  of  Elks,  and  in  politics  has  b^ 
a  life-long  Republican.  Honored  and  respected  by  all  who  know  him.  Mr- 
Yerington  holds  a  position  of  prominence  among  the  substantial  n^en  ot 
the  communitv.  and  has  well  lx>rne  his  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  Carson 
Citv. 

JOHN  G.  ATCHISON.  The  west  has  always  been  the  home  of  .^ 
Graham  Atchison,  and  he  has  witnessed  much  of  its  marvelous  development. 
He  has  seen  the  pioneer  claim  the  riches  of  the  country  and  develop  i^'' 
resources,  thus  carrying  forward  the  work  of  improvement  and  ftop^ 
until  now  the  west  has  all  the  conveniences  and  opportunities  of  the  ola^ 
east.  Mr.  Atchison,  w-ho  is  now  serving  as  recorder  and  auditor  of  ^ 
meralda  county  and  makes  his  home  in  Hawthorne,  was  bom  in  ^^^ 
City,  California,  coming  of  Scotch  and  Irish  ancestry  who  settled  in  tli<^ 
colonies  long  previous  to  the  Revolutionary  war.     His  paternal  great-gra"''' 
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father    fought    for   the   independence   of   the   nation   all   through   the   long 
struggle.     His  grandfather  became  a  pioneer  settler  of  Ohio. 

His   father,   Samuel   Scott  Atchison,  was  born  in  the  Buckeye  state. 
Having  arrived  at  years  of  maturity  he  piarried  Miss  Elizabeth  Graham, 
a  native  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.     With  oxen  he  crossed  the  plains  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1849,  attracted  by  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  located  near  Sacra- 
mento on  the  Sacramento  river.     He  mined  at  Forest  City  with  success  and 
in   1852  he  returned  east  with  several  thousand  dollars  that  he  had  accumu- 
lated.    Then  he  was  married  and  brought  his  wife  to  California,  making 
the  journey  by  way  of  the  isthmus  route.     They  settled  in  Garden  valley, 
Eldorado  county,   and   in    1863   removed   to   Washoe  city,   Nevada,   where 
his    brothers,  John  and   Silas,   were  living.      Samuel   S.    Atchison   became 
engage<l  in  the  building  of  mills.     He  built  the  mill  at  Empire  and  the  At- 
chison mill  in  Washoe  city,  and  also  had  charge  of  the  toll  road  between 
Cantonville  and  Marysville,  meeting  with  good  success  in  his  varied  under- 
takings.    He  later   removed  to  Ventura  county,   California,   and   was  en- 
gaged in  farming  when  both  he  and  his  wife  were  killed  in  a  runaway  acci- 
dent.    Mr.  S.  S.  Atchison  was  a  Republicair;  and  while  residing  in  Washoe 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  met  to  frame  the  state  constitution 
of   Nevada.     In  matters  of  citizenship  he  was  always  practical  and  pro- 
gressive, and  was  a  valued  resident  of  every  community  in  which  he  made 
his  home  for  any  length  of  time.    To  him  and  his  wife  were  born  two  chil- 
dren, the  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Griffin,  a  widow,  now  living  with  Mr. 
Atchison  in  Hawthorne. 

John  Graham  Atchison  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia 
City  and  in  Santa  Clara  College,  of  California,  after  which  he  followed 
civil  engineering,  and  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Carson  &  Colorado  Rail- 
road Company  for  a  number  of  years,  continuing  his  connection  therewith 
from  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  road  until  1890.  In  that  year  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Republican  party  for  the  office  of  recorder  and  auditor 
of  Esmeralda  county,  and  has  filled  the  position  ever  since  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  period  of  two  years.  He  has  been  again  and  again  elected,  and 
his  popularity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  last  election  he  had  no  oppo- 
sition, a  fact  which  is  also  indicative  of  the  unqualified  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  his  fellow  citizens.  He  also  served  as  clerk  of  the  state  legislature 
in  1877. 

In  1889  M^-  Atchison  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Striker, 
a  native  daughter  of  California.  They  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  Mr.  Atchison  is  an  active  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen.  He  has  done  much  to  sustain  the  order  and  has  been 
its  master  workman  for  six  years.  In  Hawthorne  he  has  been  a  co-oi)erant 
factor  in  much  pertaining  to  the  welfare  and  upbuilding  of  the  city,  and, 
indeed,  was  one  of  the  engineers  that  platted  the  town.  He  is  spoken  of  by 
his  fellow  citizens  as  a  man  of  excellent  judgment  and  the  highest  probity  of 
character,  and  he  and  his  wife,  occupying  a  nice  home  in  Hawthorne,  enjoy 
the  res])ect  of  all  who  know  them. 
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HON.  JOHN  S.  MAYHUGH,  who  died  at  his  residence  in  Elko, 
Nevada,  June  3,  1902,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  life,  was  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  and  most  public-spirited  men  his  home  city  and  state 
possessed.  He  had  the  honor  of  being  a  pioneer  not  only  of  Nevada  but 
also  of  California,  and  many  western  communities  knew  and  honored  him 
throughout  his  useful  life.  His  striking  talents  and  versatility  led  him 
to  engage  in  many  lines  of  activity,  and  he  graced  them  all  w-ith  his  con- 
spicuous ability.  He  held  numerous  oflfices  under  the  general  and  local 
government,  was  one  of  the  active  workers  of  the  Republican  party,  was 
an  editor  and  publisher,  at  various  times  and  places  engaged  in  business 
enterprises,  which  were  nearly  always  successful  to  a  high  degree,  and 
wherever  and  in  whatever  relation  he  touched  the  community  or  state,  in 
public  or  private    capacity,  was  upright,  honorable  and  efficient. 

Mr.  Mayhugh  was  of  English  and  German  ancestr>*,  who  were  early 
settlers  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  he  was  born  in  Cumberland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  January  i,  1830.  His  education  was  received  in  Dickin- 
son and  Carlisle  townships  of  that  state,  and  was  completed  at  one  of  the 
eastern  colleges,  so  that  he  started  out  in  life  with  an  excellent  mental 
equipment  in  addition  to  his  inherited  talent.  In  1850  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  a  time  mined  with  Judge  Dibble,  of  Grass  Valley,  meet- 
ing with  good  success.  He  was  then  collector  of  internal  revenue,  and  in 
1859  went  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  where  he  followed  mining,  as  also 
in  Esmeralda  county.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  to  this  state,  and  was 
identified  in  many  ways  with  its  public  life.  During  the  Civil  war  he  was 
a  stanch  upholder  of  the  Union  cause,  not  only  in  his  daily  intercourse  with 
men  but  as  a  spirited  writer  for  the  press.  He  was  the  correspondent  for 
the  Sacramento  Daily  Union,  and  also  wrote  for  a  numl)er  of  other  papers 
of  the  country.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to  accomplish  much  for  the  prog- 
ress of  Nevada  by  setting  forth  to  the  outside  world  the  unlimited  resources 
of  the  state. 

Mr.  Mayhugh  came  to  Elko  to  reside,  in  1868,  and  was  register  of  the 
United  States  land  office  for  five  years.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
from  Elko  countv,  and  was  a  leader  in  the  work  of  that  bodv.  He  was 
twice  Indian  agent,  and  had  much  experience  in  the  selection  of  state 
lands  and  the  proving  of  titles  to  the  same.  He  was  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Nevada  Tidings  at  Elko,  and  was  thoroughly  informed  on  all  public 
affairs.  He  was  a  splendid  parliamentarian,  and  an  acknowledged  leader 
in  debate  and  public  speaking.  He  was  one  of  the  first  regents  of  the  State 
University  of  Nevada,  and  took  much  interest  in  all  departments  of  public 
education.  He  was  a  life-long  Republican,  but  favored  silver  when  that 
question  was  a  campaign  issue.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  county 
central  committee,  and  w-as  the  United  States  government  disbursing  and 
allotment  agent  for  the  Indian  agencies  in  Arizona  and  Oregon. 

On  June  i,  1869,  Mr.  Mayhugh  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Cav- 
anaugh,  a  native  of  New  York  city  and  the  daughter  of  Peter  and  Ellen 
Cavanaugh.  Three  children  were  born  to  this  marriage.  John  S.  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Nevada  State  University,  and  is  now  a  civil  engineer  in  the 
eiriploy   of  the   Southern   Pacific   Railroad   Company  at  Ogden.      Stella,  a 
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graduate  of  Stanford  University,  is  a  music  and  school  teacher.     Sylvania 
is  now  in  the  Elko  high  school. 

Mr.  Mayhugh  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  had 
been  connected  with  the  Masonic  fraternity  for  over  forty  years,  being 
buried  with  the  rites  of  that  order.  He  was  especially  beloved  in  the 
home  circle,  where  he  was  extremely  generous  and  kind-hearted,  and  his 
character  and  example  h^^e  borne  good  fruit  in  the  worthy  children  who 
are  ready  to  take  foremost  positions  in  life's  activities-.  He  was  very 
successful  in  business,  and  erected  for  his  home  a  beautiful  brick  residence 
in  Elko.  He  also  possessed  real  estate  and  other  buildings  in  the  town, 
and  two  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Ruby  valley.  Mrs.  Mayhugh  still  resides 
in  the  family  home,  and  shows  her  business  ability  by  ably  man- 
aging the  extensive  interests  which  her  husband  has  left.  She  is  a 
lady  of  much  refinement  and  culture,  and  her  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
praiseworthy  effort  to  rear  her  children  to  noble  men  and  women  and  in 
assisting  her  husband  in  the  performance  of  the  heavy  tasks  which  life  laid 
on  him. 


ANDREW  LITCH  is  a  representative  self-made  man  of  Reno,  and 
since  1862  he  resided  in  Nevada,  having  come  here  when  a  young  man, 
hoping  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  west  and  the  business  develop- 
ment would  give  him  opportunity  for  the  acquirement  of  a  comfortable 
competence.  In  this  hope  he  has  not  been  disappointed,  and  he  is  now 
a  substantial  citizen  of  Reno.  He  was  born  in  Qermany  on  the  i6th  of 
November,  1833  his  parents  being  Michael  and  Lena  (Longhurst)  Litch, 
who  were  also  natives  of  the  fatherland,  in  which  country  they  were  reared 
and  married.  After  the  birth  of  four  of  their  children  they  emigrated  to 
the  new  world,  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  New  Orleans.  Thence  they  made 
their  way  north  to  Indiana,  where  Mr.  Litch  purchased  two  hundred  acres 
of  land  near  Louisville.  This  he  improved,  continuing  its  cultivation  until 
his  death,  whch  occurred  in  1889,  when  he  was  eighty-four  years  of  age. 
His  wife  had  passed  away  in  1879. 

Andrew  Litch  is  now  the  only  survivor  of  the  family.  He  was  but  a 
boy  when  brought  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1850  he  made  a  trip  to 
California  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  being  then  a  youth  of  seven- 
teen years.  He  engaged  in  mining  at  Bidwell's  Bar,  receiving  two  dollars 
and  a  half  per  day  and  his  board  for  his  services,  but  not  much  gold  was 
taken  out  there,  and  he  afterward  went  to  the  Sacramento  valley  nine 
miles  below  the  city  of  Chico,  where  he  purchased  a  squatter's  claim  of 
six  hundred  acres  of  land.  There  he  engaged  in  raising  hay  and  grain, 
continuing  in  that  business  for  six  years,  but  his  ranch  proved  to  be  a 
Mexican  grant,  and,  after  being  paid  for  the  improvements  which  he  placed 
upon  it,  he  gave  it  up.  Mr.  Litch  then  returned  to  Honey  Lake  valley  in 
Lassen  county,  making  the  journey  with  an  ox  team,  and  aftenvard  went  to 
Humboldt  county  in  the  year  1862.  In  the  latter  county  he  engaged  in 
teaming  with  oxen,  hauling  fruit  from  Oroville  and  Marysville,  California, 
to  Humboldt,  Nevada.     It  required  a  month  to  make  the  trip,  and  he  re- 
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ceived  from  five  to  six  hundred  dollars  for  each  trip.  In  1864  he  went  to 
Granite  creek,  where  he  established  a  trading  post,  and  during  the  two 
years  of  his  residence  there  he  made  considerable  money,  but  the  Indians 
caused  him  annoyance,  stealing  his  goods,  and  they  also  killed  his  partner, 
Lucius  Archelaus.  Others  were  also  killed  in  the  settlement,  and  the  In- 
dians burned  the  trading  post.  Mr.  Litch  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
murdered  by  the  red  men  had  not  he  been  away  at  the  time  of  the  massacre. 
He  rebuilt  the  trading  post  ahd  remained  there  an  additional  two  years,  but 
eventually  he  abandoned  his  place  because  of  the  depredations  of  the  In- 
dians. The  Piutes  stole  everything  that  he  had.  He  then  went  to  Honey 
Lake  and  purchased  a  ranch,  containing  between  six  and  eight  hundred 
acres.  On  this  he  raised  hay  and  also  kept  a  station.  For  five  years  he  re- 
maine<l  upon  that  place,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  sold  the  property  and 
removed  to  the  old  Erickson  ranch  only  a  mile  distant  from  his  former 
farm.  Again  he  met  with  prosperity  while  living  on  the  Erickson  ranch 
and  in  1882  he  bought  his  present  ranch  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Reno, 
containing  ninety  acres,  upon  which  stands  a  good  residence.  Thereon  he 
carried  on  general  farming  until  1900,  when  he  retired  from  active  business 
life  and  built  a  good  home  in  Reno,  which  he  now  occupies,  while  his  son- 
in-law,  Ike  Jewell,  is  living  uix)n  the  farm. 

Mr.  Litch  was  married  in  1870  to  Miss  Mary  Crass,  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  returned  to  the  east  for  his  bride,  and  the  w-edding  was  cele- 
brated on  the  22nd  of  February.  Five  children  have  l:)een  born  to  them, 
and  the  family  circle  yet  remains  unbroken  by  the  hand  of  death.  These 
are  Clara,  now  the  wife^of  Frank  Gibson,  who  resides  on  Mr.  Litch's  ranch 
at  Honey  Lake;  Fred,  a  stockman;  Thomas,  who  conducted  a  barber  shop 
in  Reno;  Minnie,  the  wife  of  Ike  Jewell;  and  George,  also  a  resident  of 
Reno.  There  are  now  seven  grandchildren.  In  1892  Mr.  Litch  was  called 
upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  had  indeed  been  a  faithful  com- 
panion to  him  and  a  devoted  and  loving  wife  and  mother,  putting  forth 
every  eflfort  in  her  power  to  advance  the  interests  of  her  family.  Mr.  Litch 
has  always  l)een  a  stalwart  Republican,  but  has  never  sought  or  held  office, 
lie  gives  his  supix)rt,  however,  to  measures  for  the  public  good,  ami  in 
religious  faith  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  His  life  has  been  characterized  by 
industrv,  and  l)ecause  of  this  he  well  merits  the  success  which  has  come  to 
him.  • 


J.  W.  JOHNSON,  at  present  proprietor  of  the  Bull's  Head  Hotel  at 
Wells,  Nevada,  has  l)een  a  resident  of  the  state  for  over  thirty  years.  He 
lias  had  a  varied,  busy  and  useful  career.  From  his  birthplace  on  the  At- 
lantic side  of  the  country  he  came  to  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  while  there 
was  in  the  service  of  his  country  for  over  four  years,  battling  for  the  cause 
of  human  freedom.  And  the  latter  half  of  his  life  has  been  sj^ent  in  various 
occupations  on  the  Pacific  slope — in  freighting,  stock-raising  and  running 
a  hotel.  The  outcome  of  this  activity  has  been  a  prosperous  business  and  a 
secure  place  in  the  world  of  affairs  and  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  Johnson's  Welsh  ancestors  settled  in  the  east  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
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tion,  and  a  number  of  generations  performed  their  part  of  the  world's  duties 
in  their  respective  spheres  in  that  portion  of  the  country.  Levi  Johnson,  his 
great-grandfather,  was  a  resident  of  Maryland,  the  latter's  son,  Lewis,  was 
a  native  of  Delaware,  as  was  also  Joseph  Johnson,  the  father  of  J.  W.  John- 
son, Joseph  Johnson  married  Miss  Louisa  Short,  a  native  of  his  own 
county,  and  they  resided  on  a  Delaware  farm  all  their  lives.  The  former 
was  seventy  years  old  at  his  death,  and  the  latter  fifty-five.  They  had  seven 
children,  and  two  of  them  survive. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Johnson,  the  only  representative  of  the  family  in  Nevada, 
was  born  in  Essex  county,  Delaware,  near  the  Maryland  state  line,  on 
January  ii,  1841.  When  seventeen  years  old  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and 
worked  for  wages  there  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war.  In  July, 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  I,  Twenty-seventh  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry, 
in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  After  three  years  of  active  and  arduous 
service  he  re-enlisted,  and  in  the  fight  at  Macon,  Georgia,  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  being  confined  in  Libby  prison  for  nearly  a  year.  When  he 
was  finally  exchanged  he  was  reduced  to  almost  a  skeleton,  but  as  soon  as  he 
recuperated  he  rejoined  his  regiment  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign. He  was  in  the  thirty  days'  fighting  on  the  way  to  Atlanta,  was  at 
the  capture  of  Atlanta,  and  was  in  Sherman's  army  on  the  march  to  the 
sea,  winding  up  his  army  career  by  participating  in  that  inspiring  scene  at 
the  grand  review  in  Washington.  He  received  his  honorable  discharge  at 
Springfield,  Illinois.  He  was  twice  wounded  after  he  returned  to  his  regi- 
ment, but  altogether  he  was  in  active  service  almost  as  long  as  any  other 
soldier  of  the  Union,  and  fully  earned  the  honor  of  l)eing  a  veteran  of  one  of 
the  greatest  wars  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Johnson  settled  in  Neponset,  Illinois,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  grocery  business  for  a  while.  He  then  went  to  Nebraska  in 
1866,  and  for  two  years  was  engaged  in  freighting  on  a  large  government 
contract,  after  which  he  went  on  further  west  to  Laramie,  Wyoming,  where 
he  was  employed  in  the  making  and  delivering  of  ties  for  railroad  construc- 
tion. From  there  he  went  on  to  South  Pass,  along  the  line  of  railroad, 
and  from  there  to  the  Sweet  Water  country,  to  Boise  City,  Idaho,  thence  to 
Kelton  and  Toana,  Nevada.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the  stock  business  in 
Elko  county  for  the  past  thirty  years.  He  owns  twenty-five  hundred  acres 
of  land  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Wells,  and  has  had  as  high  as  one  thousand 
head  of  cattle  on  the  ranch.  He  has  been  conducting  the  Bull's  Head  Hotel 
for  two  years.  This  house  has  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  traveling  men 
and  the  residents  of  Wells  for  many  years,  and  it  has  continued  to  grow  in 
popularity  since  Mr.  Johnson  took  charge.  It  has  a  large  dining  room, 
where  the  service  and  the  things  served  are  first-class,  there  are  twenty-five 
bedrooms,  and  the  moderate  prices  and  good  accommodations  attract  and 
retain  a  large  patronage. 

Mr.  Johnson  married,  in  1873,  Miss  Agnes  Lewis,  a  native  of  the  state 
of  Wyoming.  Their  seven  children  were  all  born  in  Elko  county:  F.  M. 
is  in  the  sheep  business;  J.  W.,  Jr.,  is  with  his  father  and  also  in  the  sheep 
business  with  his  older  brother;  William  M.  assists  his  father  at  the  hotel; 
Sheridan  Blaine,  Ben  Harrison,  Effie  and  Huldah  are  at  home.     Mr.  John- 
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son  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  receiving  the  bhie  lodge  degrees 
in  Elko  Lodge  No.  15,  F.  &  A.  M.,  about  1888;  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  in  politics  is  a  Republican.  Mrs.  Johnson 
has  been  a  most  amiable  and  excellent  helpmate,  being  his  assistant  in  the 
management  of  the  hotel. 


HON.  R.  H.  KINNEY,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  agriculturists  of 
Washoe  county,  owning  a  fine  farm  a  short  distance  east  of  the  city  of  Reno, 
is  now  serving  for  the  second  term  as  county  commissioner,  and  at  one  time 
he  represented  his  district  in  the  state  legislature.  He  is  a  native  of  Char- 
lotte, Eaton  county,  Michigan,  born  on  the  nth  of  March,  1840. 

The  family  is  of  Irish  origin,  and  the  ancestors  in  the  new  world  located 
in  America  long  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war.  Amos  Kinney,  the  great- 
grandfather of  Mr.  Kinney,  was  a  soldier  in  the  patriot  army  at  the  time 
the  colonists  attempted  to  throw  oflf  the  yoke  of  British  oppression  and  win 
independence  for  the  nation.  He  took  great  delight  in  the  victory  which 
crowned  the  American  arms  and  lived  for  some  years  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  warfare. 

Amos  Kinney,  the  father  of  R.  H.  Kinney,  was  born  in  Oneida  county. 
New  York,  and  became  a  pioneer  settler  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  having 
taken  up  his  abode  in  Kalamazoo  in  1832.  Five  years  later  he  removed  to 
Eaton  county,  that  state,  where  he  acquired  a  good  farm  and  became  one 
of  the  w^ell  known  and  prominent  agriculturists  of  his  locality.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  resided  there,  and  then  in  1859  came  to  Nevada, 
settling  in  Genoa,  where  he  spent  five  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period 
he  returned  to  the  east,  but  in  1871  again  came  to  Nevada  and  spent  his  re- 
maining days  in  the  home  of  his  son,  Hon.  R.  H.  Kinney.  His  political  alle- 
giance was  given  to  the  Republican  party  from  the  time  of  its  organization, 
and  in  religious  faith  he  was  a  Methodist.  In  early  manhood  he  wedded 
Miss  Mary  Roberts,  a  native  cf  Bennington,  Vermont,  and  they  became  the 
parents  of  eight  children,  six  of  whom  are  now  living,  two  residing  in 
Nevada ;  Alvin,  a  resident  of  Tonopah :  and  R.  H.  The  father  passed  awaj" 
in  1 89 1  and  w-as  laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  at  Reno. 

R.  H.  Kinney  obtained  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Eaton  county, 
Michigan,  but  the  institution  was  a  pioneer  school,  the  building  being  con- 
structed of  logs  and  seated  with  slab  benches.  For  three  months  during 
the  winter  he  pursued  his  studies,  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
year  assisted  in  the  work  of  plowing,  planting  and  harvesting  upon  kis  fathers 
farm.  He  was  thus  engaged  until  nineteen  years  of  age,  when  he  started 
out  in  life  on  his  own  account  by  taking  charge  of  his  father's  farm,  which 
he  operated  until  his  removal  to  Nevada. 

While  living  in  the  east  Mr.  Kinney  was  married  in  Battle  Creek  in 
1870  to  Miss  May  A.  Spencer.  They  had  started  on  their  westward  journey 
from  Charlotte,  and  in  Battle  Creek  the  wedding  ceremony  was  performeti, 
and  they  then  continued  on  their  way  until  they  reached  Reno,  Nevada. 
After  their  arrival  they  purchased  a  ranch  on  which  they  worked  for  four 
years.    At  the  end  of  that  time  they  bought  the  ranch  upon  which  they  have 
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since  resided,  a  tract  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  which  they  have 
transformed  into  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  valley.  Here  they  have  made 
their  home  for  twenty-one  years,  and  Mr.  Kinney  is  extensively  engaged 
in  the  raising  of  alfalfa  hay,  which  is  sold  in  the  field  to  cattlemei^  who 
bring  their  cattle  to  his  land  for  pasture  and  winter  feed.  Mr.  Kinney  cuts 
his  hay  twice  a  year,  getting  from  three  to  four  tons  to  the  acre,  and  it  is 
sold  in  the  stack  at  from  five  to  seven  dollars  per  ton. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Kinney  was  an  ardent  Republican.  In  1892  he 
left  that  party  because  of  its  renunciation  of  the  principles  of  bimetallism  and 
joined  the  silver  movement,  to  w-hich  he  still  adheres.  In  1878  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  county  commissioner  and  after  serving  for  one  term  was  re- 
elected.    In  1 89 1  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly,  and  again  in  1898. 

His  legislative  history  is  a  commendable  one,  for  he  gave  to  each  ques- 
tion which  came  up  for  settlement  his  earnest  consideration,  and  if  he  be- 
lieved in  the  justice  of  any  cause  or  regarded  it  as  a  measure  for  public 
progress  and  improvement  he  became  its  stalwart  supporter.  In  1902  he 
was  again  chosen  to  the  office  of  county  commissioner,  which  he  is  now 
acceptably  filling.  His  social  relations  connect  him  with  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity. In  1864  he  received  the  sublime  degree  of  Master  Mason  in  Char- 
lotte Lodge  No.  120,  F.  &  A.  M.,  in  Charlotte,  Michigan;  and  in  Eaton 
Rapids  Chapter  No.  2j,  R.  A.  M.,  he  attained  the  Royal  Arch  degrees.  He 
was  made  a  Sir  Knight  Templar  in  DeWitt  Clinton  Commandery  at  Vir- 
ginia City,  Nevada,  and  has  thus  advanced  to  a  high  degree  in  the  order, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinney  have  two  daughters,  both  of  whom  were  born  in 
Nevada:  Kate,  now  the  wife  of  Roy  L.  Robinson,  of  Reno;  and  May  A., 
who  is  with  her  parents.  Mrs.  Kinney  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  and  is  a  most  estimable  lady.  Mr.  Kinney  has  informed  him- 
self thoroughly  concerning  the  tenets  and  obligations  of  Masonry  and  shapes 
his  life  by  them.  He  is  an  exemplary  representative  of  the  craft,  and  because 
of  this  is  an  honorable  and  upright  man  and  a  loyal  citizen. 


HON.  TRENMOR  COFFIN,  a  prominent  citizen  and  leading  repre- 
sentative of  the  bar  of  Nevada,  came  to  the  state  in  August,  1871.  He  was 
born  in  Hendricks  county,  Indiana,  August  22,  1848,  and  is  a  son  of  Addison 
Coffin,  a  native  of  New  Garden,  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  born  January 
28,  1822.  Addison  Coffin  was  a  farmer  and  Quaker.  He  walked  from 
his  home  in  North  Carolina  to  Hendricks  county,  Indiana,  in  1844.  O" 
July  5,  1845,  ^^  w^s  married  to  Emily  Hadley  in  Hendricks  county.  She 
was  a  native  of  North  Carolina.  It  w-as  on  account  of  his  opposition  to 
slavery  that  Addison  Coffin  left  his  native  state,  and  in  Indiana  he  played 
an  important  part  in  the  underground  railway,  assisting  many  slaves  to 
escape.  His  most  excellent  wife  died  when  Trenmor  was  a  child,  but  he 
survived  until  1897,  when  he  died  in  his  home  in  Indiana,  aged  seventy- 
five  years. 

Trenmor  Coffin  was  reared  upon  his  father's  farm  and  attended  the  public 
schools  in  winter.  Later  he  was  sent  to  the  National  Normal  School  at 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  from  which  he  was  graduated,  and  he  then  began  to  teach 
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in  Ohio.  From  tliat  state  he  moved  to  Carson  City,  Nevada,  and  resumed 
his  teaching.  He  worked  with  pick  and  shovel  when  it  was  necessary  and  did 
any  honest  work.  After  teaching  in  the  grammar  school  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  state  librar>',  and  he  then  began  his  law  studies  under  the 
direction  of  Ellis  &  King,  being  admitted  to  practice  in  October,  1874.  Im- 
mediately thereafter  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Carson 
City  and  has  since  made  it  his  home,  becoming  one  of  the  most  successful 
men  in  his  profession. 

He  is  an  active  Republican,  and  in  1876  was  nominated  by  his  party 
for  the  office  of  district  attorney  and  elected  by  a  good  majority.  In  1880, 
luisolicited  by  him,  his  party  nominated  him.  for  the  state  assembly,  and 
after  a  thorough  can\'ass  he  was  elected.  After  a  very  honorable  career 
in  the  lower  house,  he  was  re-elected  to  succeed  himself,  and  he  then  had 
the  honor  of  being  chairman  of  the  assembly.  He  has  also  served  as  county 
treasurer  for  two  years;  United  States  district  attorney  of  Nevada  for  four 
years,  receiving  the  appointment  from  President  Arthur;  served  as  regent 
of  the  State  University  and  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  educational 
matters,  serving  as  school  trustee  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  also  a 
candidate  of  his  party  for  supreme  judge,  but  was  defeated,  and  was  also 
chairman  of  the  Republican  state  central  committee  and  did  effective  service 
for  his  party  in  that  capacity.  But  when  the  gold  platform  was  adopted, 
he  resigned  and  allied  himself  with  the  silver  party  and  supported  Mr.  Bryan, 
although  he  has  never  joined  the  Democracy,  styling  himself  a  silver  or  bi- 
metallist  Republican.  During  his  long  life  in  Nevada  he  has  become  greatly 
interested  in  irrigation,  and  is  now  connected  with  a  large  canal  being 
constructed  in  Inyo  county,  California,  which  when  completed  will  irrigate 
twenty  thousand  acres  of  land.  The  canal  is  forty-four  miles  in  length  and 
is  proving  a  great  success. 

On  June  4,  1885,  Mr.  Coffin  was  married  to  Marie  Tonisa  Benoit,  a  lady 
of  French  extraction.  Two  children  have  been  born  to  them,  namely:  Tren- 
mor,  Jr.,  and  Emily,  both  bright  young  people  at  school.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Coffin  have  a  pleasant  home  in  Carson  City,  where  their  large  circle  of  friends 
is  always  warmly  welcomed.  Mr.  Coffin  has  passed  all  the  degrees  in  the 
Masonic  fraternity  and  held  all  the  offices  from  lowest  up,  and  is  now  deputv 
grand  master  of  the  state.  When  the  next  grand  master  of  the  state  is 
selected  he  will  probably  be  called  upon  to  fill  that  office  if  his  health  permits, 
lie  still  adheres  to  the  faith  of  his  Quaker  ancestr}%  and  is  a  man  highly 
respected  throughout  the  state  for  his  many  excellent  traits  of  character. 


THE  CHRONICLE,  a  seven-column,  twenty-three  by  thirty-two,  daily 
evening  paper,  published  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  by  J.  M.  Davis,  William 
Harrington  and  E.  D.  Blake,  in  the  interests  of  the  Democratic  party,  was 
founded  in  1872  by  John  I.  Ginn  and  E.  I.  Bean.  In  the  early  seventies  it 
was  purchased  by  Dennis  McCastry,  who  had  been  editor  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  newspaper  men  who  ever  resided 
in  Nevada.  Under  his  management  the  paper  had  as  contributors  Mark 
Twain  and  others  equally  gifted,  and  was  by  far  the  best  newspaper  then 
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published  in  the  state.     The  present  pubHshers  and  editors  are  native  sons 
of  Nevada,  and  very  enterprising  and  gifted  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Edward  Blake  was  lx)rn  and  educated  in  Virginia  City,  and 
learned  the  printer's  trade  upon  the  Chronicle,  having  been  connected  with 
it  for  the  past  ten  years.  His  entire  business  career  has  been  given  to 
journalism,  and  he  is  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  his  business  and 
appreciates  its  great  possibilities.  He  is  a  son  of  S.  A.  Blake,  a  pioneer  of 
the  state,  now  one  of  the  county  commissioners  of  this  county. 

The  Chronicle  has  a  large  circulation,  not  only  in  the  state  but  through- 
out the  west,  and  is  noted  for  its  adherence  to  the  principles  of  Democracy, 
and  the  strength  and  virility  of  its  editorials.  As  a  news  organ  it  is  also 
excellent,  and  the  entire  get-up  of  the  paper  reflects  credit  upon  its  pub- 
lishers and  editors,  as  well  as  upon  Virginia  City  itself. 


ALEXANDER  SUMMERFIELD  is  the  pioneer  merchant  of  Haw- 
thorne, having  built  the  first  store  building  in  the  town  and  stocked  it  with 
a  good  line  of  general  merchandise  in  May,  1881.  He  is  a  Nevada  pioneer 
of  1862,  and  six  years  before  that  he  became  a  resident  of  California,  so 
that  his  identification  with  the  west  covers  almost  a  half  century.  Born  in 
Poland  in  1842,  he  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  arrived  in  the 
Golden  state,  where  he  began  earning  his  own  living  as  a  clerk  in  a  store 
in  the  old  town  of  Shasta,  in  Shasta  county,  California.  He  arrived  there 
in  October,  1856,  and  in  1858  removed  to  San  Fraiicisco,  where  he  con- 
ducted several  stores,  meeting  with  fair  success.  He  continued  in  business 
there  until  1862,  when  he  came  to  Nevada  and  engaged  in  mining.  In  this 
venture  he  also  prospered.  For  twenty-three  years  he  has  been  engaged 
in  business  in  Hawthorne,  during  which  time  he  has  always  paid  one 
hundred  cents  on  the  dollar.  He  has  made  for  himself  in  mercantile  circles 
a  reputation  that  is  indeed  enviable,  never  incurring  an  obligation  that 
he  has  not  met,  nor  making  an  engagement  that  he  has  not  filled.  He 
therefore  has  the  good  will  of  the  people  among  whom  he  has  been  doing 
business  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  receives  from  them  a  liberal 
patronage. 

Hawthorne  and  its  development  have  ever  been  subjects  of  deep  inter- 
est to  him,  and  every  object  for  the  welfare  of  the  city  has  elicited  his 
attention  and  aid.  He  has  been  a  meml>er  of  the  school  lx)ard  and  was 
postmaster  for  nine  years.  His  political  support  is  given  the  men  and 
measures  of  the  Republican  party.  He  belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
fraternity,  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  belongs  to  the  grand  lodges  of  the  first  two 
organizations,  and  has  received  a  gold  badge  in  recognition  of  twenty-five 
years'  membership  in  the  second.  He  is  also  connected  with  the  Degree  of 
Honor,  as  are  his  wife  and  daughter. 

The  lady  who  now  bears  the  name  of  Mrs.  Summerfield  was  in  her 
maidenhood  Miss  Esther  Bloomfield,  and  they  were  married  in  June, 
1876.  She  is  a  native  of  New  York,  but  was  reared  in  Nevada,  her  father 
l^eing  Elias  Bloomfield,  one  of  the  brave  pioneer  settlers  of  this  state.     Six 
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children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Summerfield :  Soli,  who  was  mar- 
ried and  resides  in  Reno,  Nevada,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  legis- 
lature, at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  representing  Esmeralda  county;  this 
young  man  has  a  bright  future  before  him  and  will  bring  honor  to  himself 
and  parents.  The  other  children  are  Abe;  Rose,  now  the  wife  of  J.  H. 
White,  a  resident  of  Hawthorne;  Hattie,  Myrtle  and  Frances,  all  at  home 
with  their  parents.  The  family  residence  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Hawthorne, 
the  attractive  house  being  surrounded  by  fine  grounds,  and  there  is  an 
excellent  garden  and  an  orchard  in  the  rear.  All  of  the  trees  have  been 
planted  by  Mr.  Summerfield.  He  and  his  wife  are  worthy  piojieer  people, 
and  now  have  a  most  comfortable  place  in  which  to  spend  the  evening  of 
life  amid  peace  and  plenty. 


WILLIAM  THOMAS,  now  deceased,  was  a  resident  of  Washoe 
county,  making  his  home  a  short  distance  east  of  Reno,  and  in  the  city  and 
throughout  the  surrounding  country  was  widely  and  favorably  known.  A 
native  of  England,  he  was  born  in  1836,  and  there  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated, spending  the  days  of  his  boyhood  and  youth.  He  was  about  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  when  he  left  his  native  country  and  crossed  the  Atlantic 
to  America.  The  year  i860  witnessed  his  arrival  in  the  United  States, 
but  ere  he  had  sailed  for  the  new  world  he  was  married  in  England  to 
Miss  Caroline  Westlake,  and  one  daughter  was  born  to  them  there,  to  whom 
they  gave  the  name  of  Polly.  She  is  the  only  daughter  that  graced  this 
marriage,  and  is  now  the  wife  of  W.  A.  Martin. 

With  their  little  child  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  started  for  the  United 
States,  in  i860,  and  after  landing  on  the  Atlantic  coast  they  made  their  way 
to  the  interior  of  the  country,  setth'ng  first  in  the  Lake  Superior  country, 
where  Mr.  Thomas  was  engaged  in  mining.  There  he  resided  until  1870, 
when  he  came  with  his  family  to  Reno,  Nevada,  and  purchased  the  present 
homestead,  comprising  eighty  acres  of  land.  At  once  he  began  to  cultivate 
and  improve  his  property,  and  made  of  it  a  very  desirable  home  and  farm. 
There  he  continued  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  July  29,  1876.  He  had  been  a  thoroughly  upright  citizen,  a  loving 
husband  and  an  indulgent  father,  and  his  wife  and  daughter  felt  their  loss 
very  deeply.  His  ix)litical  allegiance  was  given  to  the  Republican  party, 
and  his  religious  views  were  those  of  the  Methodist  church,  to  the  teachings 
of  which  he  was  ever  loyal. 

Mrs.  Thomas  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  and  is  an  earnest 
Christian  woman.  For  the  past  twenty-seven  years,  or  since  her  husband's 
death,  she  has  with  the  assistance  of  her  daughter  capably  manage^l  the 
property.  Later,  however,  they  have  sold  the  farm  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  for  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  but  still  main- 
tain their  residence  in  the  home,  in  which  they  have  long  lived,  the  dwell- 
ing being  surrounded  by  four  acres  of  grounds  spendidly  kept.  The  rail- 
road company  has  built  upon  the  farm  one  of  the  best  roundhouses  along  the 
entire  line  of  this  road.  The  shops  are  all  to  be  located'  on  it  and  the  city 
of  Reno  is  rapidly  growing  out  in  that  direction. 
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In  1884  Miss  Polly  Thomas  became  the  wife  of  W.  A.  Martin, 
who  is  a  native  of  Ohio  and  is  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Masonic  order. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  reside  with  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  all  have  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance in  Reno  and  the  surrounding  district  and  are  held  in  high  esteem  by 
many  friends. 


HENRY  J.  JONES,  who  has  been  the  popular  and  efficient  postmaster 
of  the  city  of  Elko  for  six  years,  under  appointment  of  President  McKinley, 
has  the  honor  of  being  Nevada's  first  white  son,  and  also  the  son  of  one  of 
the  first  settlers  to  the  state.  At  that  early  day.  Nevada  was  only  a  portion 
of  the  vast  territory  of  Idaho,  so  that  Mr.  Jones  and  the  state  grew  up  together, 
and  he  is  a  witness  of  all  its  political  unfolding  and  progress  and  development 
from  a  mining  community  to  a  great,  prosperous  commonwealth. 

Mr.  Jones'  ancestry  on  both  sides  is  Welsh.  He  is  the  son  of  Evan  J. 
Jones,  who  was  born  in  Wales,  August  8,  1834, 'and  of  Anna  (Johns) 
Jones,  also  a  native  of  Wales.  Evan  Jones  crossed  the  plains  with  oxen 
in  1850,  and  for  two  or  three  years  met  with  only  moderate  success  in 
mining  near  Placerville,  California.  He  came  to  what  is  now  Nevada, 
in  1853,  when  this  now  fertile  region  was  a  sage  brush  desert  or  mountains 
fit  only  for  the  miner's  pick.  He  engaged  in  driving  a  pack  train  from 
Placerville,  California,  to  Carson  City  and  other  mining  camps,  and  also 
mined  in  Gold  Canyon  before  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock.  He  took 
up  four  hundred  acres  of  public  land  in  the  Carson  valley,  and,  clearing 
off  the  growth  of  sage  brush,  began  ranching,  which  he  continued  for  ten 
years,  when  he  sold  his  land  at  good  advantage.  He  w*ent  to  White  Pine 
in  1869,  ^^^  ^v^s  engaged  in  the  teaming  business,  employing  a  number 
of  men,  and  he  also  took  a  ranch  in  Elko  county  twenty  miles  south  of  the 
town  of  that  name.  He  improved  the  property,  and  his  ranch  of  two 
thousand  acres  was  one  of  the  finest  in  Elko  county.  It  is  now  owned  by 
Major  Miller.  Mr.  Evan  Jones  now  resides  in  Colorado,  retired  from  active 
life  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  He  has  l^een  very  successful,  and  has  deserved 
it  all  by  his  hard  labor  and  excellent  business  management.  He  has  been 
a  life-long  Republican,  but  has  never  held  or  desired  to  hold  office.  His 
wife  died  in  1869,  leaving  four  children,  who  are  all  living. 

Henry  J.  Jones  is  the  only  one  of  the  family  now  in  Nevada.  He 
was  born  in  Carson  City,  Octol>er  18,  1858,  and  was  educated  and  reared 
to  manhood  in  Elko  county.  His  youth  was  passed  on  his  father's  ranch, 
and  for  some  time  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  store.  The  greater  part  of  his  active 
career  has  been  devoted  to  ranching  and  stock-raising,  and  he  now  has  two 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  Elko  county.  He  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Garcia,  another 
well  known  citizen  of  Elko,  have,  in  partnership,  about  six  thousand  head 
of  sheep  and  some  tw^enty-five  horses. 

Mr.  Jones  is  active  in  Republican  iK)litics,  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
citizens  of  Elko,  President  McKinley  appointed  him  postmaster  of  the  town 
in  1897,  which  office  he  has  since  administered.  He  owns  the  building 
in  which  the  office  is  located  and  in  which  he  has  his  residence,  and  also  the 
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building  in  which  the  Free  Press  is  located.  He  is  a  fraternal  member  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias  has 
passed  all  the  chairs  and  is  a  meml)er  of  the  state  grand  lodge.  Mr.  Jones 
was  marrie<l  in  1885  to  Miss  Hattie  Cullen,  w-ho  was  born  in  Austin,  Ne- 
vada, the  daughter  of  Robert  Cullen.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  have  three  chil- 
dren, Eva  Vernie,  Henry  Lawrence  and  Leslie  Br^'ant  Cullen.  Tliey  are 
ix>pular  residents  of  Elko,  and  Mr.  Jones  has  continued  to  hold  the  place  of 
esteem  in  which  his  father  preceded  him  while  so  long  an  honored  resident 
of  the  county  and  state. 


CAPTALN  J.  B.  OVERTON.  One  of  the  well  and  favorably  known 
citizens  of  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  is  Captain  J.  B.  Overton,  who  has  Ijeen 
identified  with  the  interests  of  this  place  for  the  past  thirty-one  years.  He 
was  born  in  Allegany  county.  New  York,  April  13,  1824.  The  family  is 
of  English  extraction,  and  was  founded  in  America  by  three  brothers  of  tlie 
name,  one  of  whom  settled  in  New  York,  one  in  Connecticut,  and  the  third 
in  South  Carolina. 

The  progenitor  of  Captain  Overton  settled  in  the  Empire  state,  and  his 
grandfather,  Stephen  Overton,  was  lx)rn  on  Long  Island.  He  l:)ecanie  a 
Congregational  minister  and  served  one  congregation  for  a  period  of  forty- 
one  years,  in  Chester  township,  Essex  county.  New  Jersey,  where  his  son. 
Nathan  Overton,  the  father  of  Captain  Overton,  was  born.  Nathan  Over- 
ton married  Jane  Outcalt,  of  German  extraction,  a  daughter  of  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Essex  county,  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  for  more  than  forty  years 
a  successful  farmer.  After  marriage  the  Captain's  parents  settled  in  Alle- 
gany county.  New  York,  and  there  the  father  cleared  up  a  farm.  Later  he 
returned  to  New  Jersey  and  became  a  conductor  on  the  New  Jersey  Railroad, 
which  is  now  included  in  the  Pennsylvania  system,  and  while  on  duty  was 
accidentally  killed. 

As  his  mother  had  died  previously.  Captain  Overton,  w^ho  was  then  but 
eleven  years  of  age,  was  left  an  orphan,  one  of  a  family  of  five  children,  of 
whom  he  IS  now  the  only  survivor.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  was  bound 
out  to  a  neighl)oring  farmer,  w  ith  whom  he  lived  two  and  a  half  years,  dur- 
ing this  time  suflfering  treatment  which,  in  our  modern  days,  would  not  be 
given  to  a  faithful  beast.  That  his  complaints  were  just  may  be  inferred 
when  it  is  stated  that  tlie  neighbors  were  so  incensed  that  they  encouraged 
him  in  running  away.  He  found  employment  as  a  horse-driver  along  the 
towpath  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  canal,  and  here  he  was  found  by  his  father, 
who  then  took  him  to  Newark  and  placed  him  in  school.  After  the  death  of 
his  father  he  went  to  work  in  the  Rogers,  Ketchum  &  Grosvenor  locomotive 
works  at  Paterson,  and  a  year  later  was  employed  by  the  New  Jersey  Rail- 
way Company,  with  which,  corporation  he  remained  five  years. 

In  1849  he  joined  the  argonauts  bound  for  California,  making  the  trip 
around  Cape  Horn,  his  voyage  being  taken  on  the  bark  Griffin  from  Xew 
York  to  San  Francisco.  He  reached  the  Golden  state  safely  and  went  imme- 
diately to  the  gold  diggings  at  Weaverville,  made  plenty  of  money,  and,  in 
the   free-hearted   and   free-handed   manner  of  the  time,   spent   it,    but  had 
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become  well  enough  established  by  1853  to  start  a  store  at  Rich  Bar,  on  the 
middle  fork  of  the  Feather  river.  He  was  very  successful  in  this  venture, 
and  in  1866  built  a  sawmill  in  Onion  valley.  By  1868  he  was  looked  upon 
with  so  much  public  esteem  that  he  was  elected  county  clerk  of  Plumas 
county,  and  filled  that  office  for  four  years,  returning  then  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  lived  three  years,  doing  a  brokerage  business  with  a  partner.  In 
1871  he  came  to  Virginia  City  to  take  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Vir- 
ginia City  and  Gold  Hill  water  works,  and  ever  since  has  had  charge  of  this 
company's  affairs. 

The  water  works  system  of  this  company  is  what  is  known  as  a  gravity 
system,  and  crosses  Washoe  valley  in  three  twelve-inch  pipes.  The  water  is 
noted  for  its  purity.  The  original  company  contained  such  capitalists  as 
Mackey,  Fair  and  others,  and  the  plant  has  never  changed  hands,  a  rather 
remarkable  circumstance. 

Prior  to  leaving  his  native  state.  Captain  Overton  served  as  a  captain 
of  militia,  and  thus  the  title  is  rightfully  his.  In  his  youthful  days  he  was  a 
Democrat,  but  the  first  gim  fired  on  Fort  Sumter  broke  his  allegiance,  and 
since  then  he  has  been  a  Republican.  In  1856  he  was  made  a  Mason  in 
Hiram  Lodge  No.  14,  Jersey  City,  and  is  past  master  of  his  lodge  and  has 
also  passed  all  the  chairs  in  both  branches  of  the  Odd  Fellows.  Captain 
Overton  belongs  to  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
Pioneers,  and  is  a  valued  member  of  both  organizations.  The  Captain  is  a 
man  of  more  than  usual  intelligence  and  a  most  interesting  conversation- 
alist. 


JOHN  KLEPPE,  one  of  the  well  known  and  highly  respected  pio- 
neers of  Nevada,  who  has  now  passed  from  the  scene  of  earthly  activities, 
was  born  in  Germany  in  1832,  and  when  a  young  man  bade  adieu  to  friends 
and  fatherland  and  sailed  for  America.  He  made  his  way  to  Illinois,  where 
he  remained  for  some  time,  but  subsequently  returned  to  Germany.  After 
visiting  his  friends  and  kindred  in  that  country  he  started  for  Califoniia, 
making  the  voyage  around  Cape  Horn.  This  was  early  in  the  sixties,  and 
he  had  only  thirty  cents  remaining  when  he  reached  his  destination  in  the 
Golden  state.  The  mining  industr)'^  was  then  at  its  height,  and  he  engaged 
in  placer  mining  at  Marysville  and  afterward  at  Grass  Valley,  but  was  not 
successful  in  his  search  for  the  precious  metal.  He  then  obtained  a  position 
on  a  ranch,  and  in  1864  made  his  way  to  Churchill  county.  Nevada,  driv- 
ing with  him  a  herd  of  cattle.  He  was  cook  of  the  party,  for  he  traveled 
with  a  number  of  others.  Later  he  went  to  Virginia  City,  where  he  worked 
at  teaming  by  the  day,  and  finally  he  purchased  a  team  and  wagon  and 
l)egan  freighting  on  his  own  account.  In  this  busines  he  prospered  and 
after  a  time  purchased  other  teams  and  continued  to  haul  goods  from 
Washoe  City  to  Virginia  City.  As  the  freight  rates  were  very  high  at  that 
time  his  labors  were  attended  with  very  gratifying  success.  At  length  he 
disposed  of  his  freighting  outfit  and  purchased  a  ranch  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  on  Truckee  meadows,  east  of  Reno.  This  property  he 
gjeatly  improved,  built  upon  it  a  good  residence  and  other  substantial  build- 
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iiigs  and  continued  to  engage  in  farming  with  a  richly  merited  degree  of 
prosperity  up  to  the  time  of  his  demise.  He  led  an  industrious  and  honorable 
life,  and  his  record  proved  conclusively  that  success  is  not  a  matter  of  genius 
but  is  the  result  of  earnest  la1x)r  and  capable  management. 

Mr.  Kleppe  was  unite<l  in  marriage  to  Miss  Susan  Becker,  a  native 
of  his  own  country,  and  they  l3ecame  the  parents  of  two  children.  Mary 
Kleppe,  the  elder,  was  born  in  Washoe  and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years,  leaving  behind  her  many  friends,  for  she  was  a  young  lady  who  pos- 
sessed excellent  traits  of  character.  The  son  is  J.  F.  Kleppe,  who  \vas  about 
eight  months  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  mother's  death,  in  1872.  He  was 
born  at  the  family  home  on  Truckee  meadows  on  the  nth  of  March,  1872, 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  at  Glendale  and  in  the  Nevada  State 
University,  and  was  thus  well  equipped  to  meet  the  practical  and  responsible 
duties  of  life.  John  Kleppe  continued  to  engage  in  farming  until  called  to 
his  final  rest  in  the  year  1894,  when  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  Republican  in  his  political  views,  and  fraternally  was  connected 
with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  lodge  and  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows.  He  was  a  man  of  genial  disposition,  kind-hearted  and  cordial 
and  he  gained  a  host  of  warm  friends  throughout  Washoe  county. 

J.  F.  Kleppe  inherited  his  father's  property  and  is  conducting  the  fami 
with  much  ability,  making  a  specialty  of  the  raising  of  potatoes  and  hay 
and  also  raising  onions  on  an  extensive  scale,  selling  each  year  from  sixty 
to  ninety  tons.  His  farming  operations  are  therefore  proving  of  profit. 
He  was  happily  married  in  1897  to  Miss  Pearl  M.  Morton,  a  native  of  Iowa 
and  a  daughter  of  C.  C.  Morton.  They  have  three  children.  Both  boys 
were  born  in  the  same  room  m  which  their  father  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 
and  the  girl  was  born  in  Reno.  These  are  Fred,  Neva  and  Ernest,  interest- 
ing little  ones,  who  add  life  and  light  to  the  household.  Mr.  Kleppe  is 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  honored  father  lx>th  in  business  life  and  in 
a  ]X)litical  way,  being  a  stanch  Republican.  He  is  one  of  Nevada's  highly 
respected  citizens,  active  in  business,  a  citizen  of  intelligence  and  of  broad 
general  information,  and  a  successful  farmer. 


SIDNEY  BERT  COHEN,  the  leading  dry-goods  merchant  of  Car- 
son City,  Nevada,  was  lx)rn  in  England,  October  28,  1865,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  that  country  and  Australia.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  his  present 
prosperity  after  his  health  failed  from  overstudy.  His  original  aim  was 
to  become  an  artist,  and  he  devoted  four  years  to  careful  preparation  for  that 
life,  but  after  his  health  broke  down  he  clerked  in  Modesto  and  Fresno, 
California,  for  five  years,  and  thoroughly  learned  the  details  of  the  dry- 
goods  business.  After  he  felt  prepared,  he  removed  to  Carson  City,  Nevada, 
and  he  now  has  a  floor  si)ace  of  forty-four  by  seventy-five  feet,  covered 
with  a  fine  line  of  dry-goods,  and  has  a  large  dressmaking  establishment 
in  connection.  From  the  beginning  he  has  made  a  success  of  his  enterprise, 
and  he  has  firmly  established  himself  in  the  confidence  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, where  he  is  so  prominently  identified  with  its  l^est  interests. 

In  July,  1891,  he  w^as  married  to  Miss  Bert  Cohn,  a  native  of  Carson 
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City  and  a  daughter  of  the  well  known  M.  Cohn,  of  that  city  and  a  pioneer 
of  the  state.  One  daughter,  Alice  Majorie,  has  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cohen.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican^  but  aside  from  doing  his  duty  as  an 
American  citizen  he  does  not  take  any  part  in  local  affairs.  Enterprising, 
an  excellent  manager  ancl  good  business  man,  Mr.  Cohert  has  Been  unusually 
successful,  and  has  many  friends  not  only  in  the  city,  but  throughout  the 
surrounding  country. 


BENJAMIN  ROSENTHAL,  the  proprietor  of  the  Lake  View  Hotel 
at  Hawthorne,  has  always  resided  in  the  west  and  is  imbued  .with  the 
I>rogressive  spirit  which  has  been  the  dominant  factor  in  the  wonderful 
growth  and  development  of  this  portion  of  the  country.  Still  a  young  man, 
he  has  already  attained  a  creditable  position  and  gratifying  success  in  the 
Imsiness  world. 

A  native  of  California,  Mr.  Rosenthal  was  born  in  Mariposa  county, 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1871.  His  father,  Davis  Rosenthal,  was  born  in 
Russia  and  in  185 1  went  to  California,  engaging  in  merchandising  for 
twenty-five  years  at  Hornitos.  He  was  also  in  Bodie  for  a  time,  and  in 
1882  came  to  Hawthorne,  the  town  having  been  platted'  only  the  year 
before.  He  then  purchased  the  Lake  View  Hotel  and  successfully  conducted 
it  until  1901,  when  his  death  occurred,  when  he  was  in  the  seventy-third  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  citizen  of  excellent  business  habits  and  qualifications, 
and  always  met  with  fair  success  in  his  undertakings.  He  married  Miss 
Augusta  Golden,  a  native  of  his  own  country.  She  now  survives  her  hus- 
band and  resides  in  Reno,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  This  worthy 
couple  were  the  parents  of  four  children :  Aaron,  now  a  merchant  of  Port- 
land, Oregon;  Samuel,  who  is  engaged  in  merchandising  in  Reno;  Kate; 
the  wife  of  W.  J.  Henly,  an  attorney  of  Hawthorne;  and  Benjamin. 

The  last  named  is  the  youngest  of  the  family.  He  was.  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Hawthorne,  l>eing  only  about  ten  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  parents*  removal  to  this  place.  From  his  youth  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  hotel  business,  assisting  his  father  in  the  conduct  of  the 
I^ke  View  Hotel,  of  which  he  is  now  the  proprietor.  He  has  the  faculty 
of  making  his  guests  feel  at  home,  and  does  everything  in  his  power  for 
their  comfort.  The  hotel  is  fifty  by  ninety  feet,  two  stories  in  height  and 
contains  tw.enty-five  sleeping  apartments.  It  is  an  excellent  hotel  for  a 
town  of  the  size  of  Hawthorne,  and  Mr.  Rosenthal  is  doing  a  good  business. 
He  sets  a  good  table,  and  his  efforts  to  make  his  hostelry  an  attractive 
place  of  entertainment  have  resulted  in  w^inning  him  prosperity. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  is  a  man  of  robust  health,  of  fine  physique  and  takes 
great  delight  in  athletics.  He  is  one  of  the  l^est  players  of  the  excellent 
»xi11  team  of  Hawthorne  and  has  also  made  a  good  record  in  running  races. 
In  matters  of  citizenship  he  is  deeply  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
welfare  of  the  city  and  state,  and  he  votes  with  the  silver  party,  believing 
firmly  in  its  principles.  Prominent  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias  fraternity, 
he  is  now  grand  vice  chancellor  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state,  and  is  also 
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connected  with  the  sulx>rclinate  Icxlge  and  the  Rebekah  degree  of  the  Odd 
Fellows  s(x:iety. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  was  married  July  19,  1891,  the  lady  of  his  choice  being 
Miss  Vesta  M.  Rice,  a  native  of  California.  She  is  of  the  Episcopalian  faith 
and  is  a  graduate  of  Bishop  Whitaker's  College  for  Young  Ladies.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosenthal  are  prominent  members  of  society  in  Hawthorne, 
and  he  is  also  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  energetic  business  men  of  the 
town. 


HON.  GEORGE  ALT.  While  several  years  have  passed  since  the 
Hon.  George  Alt  was  an  active  promoter  in  the  aflfairs  of  Nevada,  the  influ- 
ence and  l^enefit  of  his  labors  are  yet  felt  upon  the  commercial  and  political 
history  of  the  state,  where  he  long  figured  prominently  as  a  leading  citizen. 
He  was  the  first  to  engage  in  the  raising  of  vegetables  in  Nevada,  thus 
demonstrating  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  for  that  purpose;  he  was  the 
first  to  introduce  Durham  cattle  here:  and  in  political  circles  his  eflforts  were 
far  reaching  and  beneficial  as  he  served  in  county  and  in  state  offices.  A 
half  century  has  passed  since  he  came  to  the  state,  the  date  of  his  arrival 
l)eing  1854,  and  the  territory  of  Nevada  had  not  been  organized  at  that 
time. 

A  native  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  lx)rn  on  the  3d  of  Januarj',  1832, 
was  educated  in  the  east  and  then  went  to  California,  becoming  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Downieville,  where  he  engaged  in  mining.  His  health  failed 
him  here,  and  he  then  went  to  Glendale,  Nevada,  where  he  purchased  the 
Alexander  place,  but  resided  upon  it  for  only  a  brief  period.  He  then  purchased 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  acres  of  land,  which  was  then  entirely  uncultivated, 
but  was  capable  of  l)ecoming  a  very  rich  tract.  He  developed  it  from  the 
sage  brush  and  made  it  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  valley.  When  he  took 
up  his  abcKle  thereon  the  city  of  Reno  had  not  been  founded,  and  he  had 
to  go  first  to  W^ashoe  city  and  afterward  to  Virginia  City  for  supplies.  With 
untiring  energy  and  keen  foresight  he  devoted  his  eflforts  to  the  improvement 
of  his  property  and  was  the  pioneer  in  the  valley  in  the  raising  of  onions 
and  other  vegetables,  thus  giving  evidence  of  the  productiveness  of  the  soil 
in  that  direction  and  intnxlucing  a  business  which  has  since  added  greatly 
to  the  wealth  of  the  state,  many  others  having  since  turned  their 
attention  to  this  industry.  He  also  engaged  in  cattle-raising  and  imported 
thoroughbred  Durhams  from  Kentucky.  In  this  way  he  was  a  prominent 
pioneer  in  the  improvement  of  slock,  and  he  had  as  high  as  five  hundred 
Iiead  of  cattle.  An  intelligent,  progressive  and  successful  farmer,  he  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  agricultural  development  of  the  state  and  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Nevada  State  Agricultural  Society,  acting  as  one 
of  its  directors  for  many  years  and  taking  an  active  part  in  promoting  its 
welfare.     He  was  one  of  its  life  members. 

In  Virginia  City,  in  1865,  Mr.  Alt  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Susan  Carroll,  who  was  l)orn  in  county  Cavan,  Ireland,  in  1841,  a  daughter 
of  James  Carroll,  a  prominent  iincn  draper,  doing  a  large  business  in  that  line 
in   Belfast.     To  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Alt  were  lK)rn  three  children :  James,  who 
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is  on  the  farm  with  his  mother ;  Mary  Veronica,  wlio  died  at  the  age  of  two 
and  a  half  years;  and  Susan  Veronica,  now  the  wife  of  JuHus  Carr.  Mrs.  Alt 
also  adopted  and  reared  two  little  girls,  who  are  now  young  ladies  and  reside 
with    her. 

During  the  Civil  war  Mr.  Alt  was  a  strong  Union  man,  and  was  an 
active  and  influential  member  of  the  Republican  party,  but  after  General 
Grant's  second  term  of  office  he  ceased  to  be  in  harmony  with  certain 
methods  of  the  party  and  no  longer  gave  it  his  support.  He  was  twice 
elected  and  served  as  a  meml>er  of  the  state  assembly,  and  put  forth  his 
strongest  efforts  to  secure  just  laws  and  to  adopt  measures  that  would  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  majority  and  enhance  the  interests  of  the  state.  His 
legislative  career  is  one  which  reflects  credit  and  honor  upon  the  district 
which  honored  him  with  election  to  that  high  office.  Mr.  Alt  was  also 
chosen  a  member  of  the  board  of  county  commssioners  of  Washoe  county, 
and  in  that  capacity  served  with  marked  ability,  discharging  his  duties  with 
promptness  and  fidelity,  his  integrity  and  loyalty  as  a  public  official  being 
ever  above  question.  Of  a  very  liberal  and  generbus  nature,  he  desired 
to  have  his  home  a  most  hospitable  one,  and  in  this  as  in  many  other  interests 
in  life  he  and  his  wife  were  in  full  accord  in  their  opinions.  He  advocated  all 
measures  for  the  material,  social,  intellectual  and  moral  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity, and  when  he  was  called  from  this  life  Reno  and  the  entire  state  felt 
that  he  was  a  citizen  whom  they  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  Mrs.  Alt  has, 
since  her  husband's  death,  managed  the  estate  in  a  most  competent  man- 
ner. She  is  a  lady  of  intelligence  and  innate  refinement,  and  is  a  valued 
communicant  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 


JOHN  M.  MORROW,  the  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  at  Elko,  Nevada,  has  l>een  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness most  of  his  life,  as  was  his  father  l:)efore  him.  He  started  into  the 
work  in  a  minor  capacity,  and  by  steady  application  and  hard  study  was 
advanced  from  one  position  to  another  until  the  present.  He  has  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  company,  and  has  advanced  the  company's  interests  in 
Elko  and  the  surrounding  country,  where  he  has  made  himself  popular  by 
ready  attention  to  "the  wants  of  patrons  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Morrow  is  of  Irish  ancestry,  his  paternal  grandfather  being  the 
one  who  came  from  Ireland  and  founded  the  family  in  this  country.  Andrew 
Morrow,  his  father,  was  born  in  I»ng  Island,  New  York,  and  married  Miss 
Ellen  McCurdy.  He  was  a  railroad  man  in  the  employ  of  the  New  York 
Central,  and  lived  in  New  York  state  all  his  life.  He  Hied  in  1864,  at  the 
age  of  forty-two,  and  his  wife  in  1868.  They  were  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian church. 

John  M.  Morrow  is  the  only  one  of  their  five  children  in  the  west. 
He  was  born  in  New  York  city,  Sq)teml3er  10,  1858,  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools.  He  was  a  poor  youth  of  seventeen  when  he  made  his 
start  for  the  west,  and  after  remaining  in  Kansas  and  dealing  in  lands 
for  a  time,  he  went  on  to  California.  Here  he  began  his  connection  with  rail- 
roading, being  employed  in  a  freight  house  in  Delano,  California.     He  was 
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also  night  operator  in  Delano,  and  was  afterward  agent  at  Halleck  and 
Carlin,  and  was  promoted  to  the  position  at  Elko  in  Noveml)er,  1890,  where 
he  has  since  done  most  efficient  service  for  the  company.  He  represents  tlie 
road  in  the  freight  and  passenger  departments,  and  in  his  business  relations 
has  made  many  friends. 

Mr.  Morrow  takes  much  interest  in  public  aflfairs  and  in  the  welfare  of 
the  state.*  In  1892  Mr.  Morrow  was  married  to  Miss  Abbie  Sheehan,  a 
native  of  the  state  of  New  York.  They  have  two  children,  both  bom  in 
Elko  county,  Chester  Gerald  and  Nellie  Catherine.  They  reside  in  one  of 
the  beautiful  homes  of  Elko,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrow  have  many  friends 
in  the  best  social  circles. 


JOHN  LYONS  CONSIDINE,  the  warden  of  the  Nevada  State  Prison 
at  Carson  City,  is  a  native  son  of  the  state,  his  birth  having  occurred  at  Gold 
Hill  on  the  25th  of  September,  1871.  He  comes  of  Irish  ancestry,  his  par- 
ents, Josq^h  and  Susan  (Lyons)  Considine,  having  been  natives  of  Ireland. 
His  father  came  to  the  United  States  in  1856,  and  the  mother  arrived  in  this 
country  in  1861.  They  were  married  in  Pennsylvania  in  1870,  and  came 
to  Nevada,  in  which  state  Mr.  Considine  had  made  his  home  since  1865. 
Here  he  turned  his  attention  to  mining,  which  he  followed  for  a  number  of 
years.    They  had  two  children,  Mary  E.  and  John  L. 

John  L.  Considine,  the  elder  child,  was  educated  in  public  and  private 
schools.  He  has  always  had  a  liking  for  journalism  and  possessed  consid- 
erable talent  in  that  direction,  w-inning  for  himself  a  creditable  record  be- 
cause of  his  newspaper.  He  was  editor  and  manager  of  the  Virginia  Report 
for  four  years,  and  was  afterwards  editor  of  the  Virginia  Chronicle 
for  two  years.  In  his  early  life  he  was  for  five  years  engaged  in  the  rail- 
way mail  service.  He  was  chosen  to  his  present  position  of  honor  and  trust 
in  January,  1903,  by  the  board  of  prison  commissioners,  consisting  of  the 
governor,  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  attorney  general.  He  is  a  bright, 
intelligent  and  well-informed  young  man,  of  unfailing  courtesy  and  polite 
address  and  is  well  qualified  for  the  office  which  he  is  now  filling. 

He  has  shown  an  enterprising  and  progressive  spirit  in  his  conduct  of 
the  institution,  being  the  first  Nevada  official  to  introduce  the  Bertillon  sys- 
tem into  the  state.  Within  the  first  six  months  of  his  incumbency  he  inaugu- 
rated a  number  of  improvements,  such  as  the  installation  of  an  electrical 
alarm  system  and  an  electrical  pumping  plant,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  a  state  boulevard  from  the  prison  to  Carson  City.  The 
Nevada  State  prison  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  humane 
institutions  of  the  sort  in  the  United  States,  but  at  the  same  time  the  strictest 
discipline  is  maintained  by  Warden  Considine. 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  MURPHY,  judge  of  the  district  court  of  Ne- 
vada, and  one  of  the  leading  residents  of  Carson  City,  was  born  in  New 
York,  September  29,  1837,  and  came  to  the  state  of  Nevada,  April  16,  1863, 
locating  in  Aurora.     His  father,  Edward  Murphy,  was  born  in  Ireland  and 
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emigrated  to  the  United  States  when  a  young  man,  and  for  a  short  time 
made  his  home  in  New  York,  but  later  removed  to  McHenry  county,  Illi- 
nois. He  married  EHzabeth  A.  Healy,  a  native  of  Ireland.  Upon  locating 
in  Illinois  he  became  a  substantial  farmer.  He  died  in  1884,  aged  nearly 
eighty  years,  and  his  wife  passed  away  aged  sixty-four  years.  He  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  county;  was  one  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners  and  trustees,  and  was  a  man  in  whom  the  most  implicit  trust  was 
placed. 

Judge  Murphy  was  but  an  infant  when  his  parents  moved  to  Illinois, 
and  he  was  reared  upon  the  farm,  in  the  winter  attending  the  country  schools, 
as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  and  since  leaving  school  has  added  to  his 
knowledge  by  reading  and  experience.  In  1853  he  sailed  to  California  by 
the  Nicaragua  route  and  joined  a  brother  who  had  preceded  him  to  Trinity 
count}-,  California.  P'or  some  time  he  and  his  brother  engaged  in  placer 
mining  and  succeeded  very  well.  At  one  time  a  nugget  of  gold  was  found 
weighing  one  ounce  and  which  bore  a  resemblance  to  an  eagle,  and  this  his 
brother  took  back  to  Illinois.  Judge  Murphy  remained  in  California  and 
fanned  as  well  as  freighted  from  Red  Bluff,  then  the  head  of  the  Sacramento 
river,  to  the  old  mining  town  of  Shasta  and  to  other  points.  In  1863  the 
mining  excitement  at  Aurora,  Nevada,  caused  him  to  remove  to  that  locality, 
and  for  some  time  he  mined,  meeting  with  moderate  success. 

As  early  as  1859  ^^  ^^^  begun  to  study  law,  and  he  continued  his  read- 
ing until  in  1867  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  district  judge  of  Esmeralda 
county,   who  at  that  time  had  the  power  to  act.     Immediately  thereafter 
Judge  Murphy  began  practicing  and  met  with  great  encouragement.     Dur- 
ing all  this  time  he  was  making  himself  felt  in  political  circles,  and  in  1868 
was  elected  assessor  of  Esmeralda  countv,  an  office  he  filled  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned.     In   1872  he  was  further  honored  by 
election  to  the  office  of  district  attorney  of  that  county,  and  for  six  years 
held  the  position,   trying  many   very  important  cases  and  vindicating  the 
honor  of  the  commonwealth.    In  1878  his  party  (Republican)  gave  him  the 
nomination  for  the  office  of  attorney  general  of  the  state,  and  although  he 
ran  against  a  very  strong  man,  Hon.  John  R.  Kittrell,  Judge  Murphy  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority,   and   for   four  years  was  the  efficient  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  in  that  position.     In    1882  he  was  nominated   for 
district  judge,  and,  being  elected,  served  in  that  capacity  for  four  years. 
For  two  years  thereafter  Judge  Murphy  carried  on  a  large  practice,   his 
services  being  eagerly  sought  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  people  of  the 
state.     He  was  then  elected  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  and 
continued  in  office  for  six  years.     In  1902  he  was  elected  district  judge  of 
the  first  judicial  district,  which  embraces  the  counties  of  Douglas,  Esmer- 
alda, Lyon,  Ormsby  and  Storey.     The  fact  that  in  this  last  election  he  was 
the  only  one  of  his  ticket  to  be  elected  demonstrates  his  personal  popularity 
and  that  the  people  of  his  district  have  unlimited  confidence  in  his  ability, 
judgment  and  fairness  of  action.     Since  coming  to  Nevada  so  many  years 
^Sfo,  Judge  Murphy  has  always  taken   a   deep   interest   in  every  measure 
calculated  to  prove  beneficial  to  his  adopted  state  and  has  been  instrumental 
in  forwarding  many  of  thfe  most  important  improvements.     Judge  Murphy 
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owns  much  realty  at  Aurora,  Hawthorne  and  Carson  City,  his  home  being 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  residences  in  the  latter  city. 

On  September  22,  1859,  he  was  married  to  Martha  J.  Myers,  and  five 
children  have  been  born  to  this  union,  namely :  William  Edward,  who  died 
when  twenty-six  years  of  age,  after  having  received  a  good  education  had 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Virginia  &  Truckee  Railroad ;  John  G.  died  at  the 
age  of  three  years,  in  1864;  Lizzie  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four;  Franklin 
E.  is  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Virginia  &  Truckee  Railroad,  and,  like  his 
-father,  is  an  attorney,  having  been  admitted  to  practice  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state;  Martha  A.  is  residing  with  her  father  in  Carson  City. 
Mrs.  Murphy  died  in  December,  1892.  She  was  a  lady  very  much  beloved 
not  only  by  her  home  circle,  but  also  by  many  friends. 

Judge  Murphy  has  been  an  active  and  useful  memlDer  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  for  the  jxist  forty  years.  He  is  now  connected  with  the  De  Witt 
Clinton  Commandery.  He  has  filled  every  office,  and  is  now  past  grand 
master  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state.  For  many  years  he  has  been  an 
honored  meml^er  and  official  of  the  Episcopal  church,  being  now  senior 
warden  of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Carson  City.  A  man  of  sterling  integrity, 
ix>ssessed  of  a  high  order  of  ability  and  a  keen,  discriminating  judgment. 
Judge  Murphy  is  eminently  fitted  for  his  office,  and  is  not  only  a  leading 
representative  of  the  best  elements  of  lx)th  bar  and  bench,  but  also  of  the 
mighty  state  towards  whose  advancement  he  has  given  the  liest  years  of  his 
life,  his  energy  and  his  heartfelt  interest. 


MRS.  GERTRUDE  GARRECHT,  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
enterprising  business  women  in  the  state  of  Nevada,  is  proprietor  of  the 
White  Sulphur  Spring  at  Elko.  This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  resorts 
in  the  state  for  those  afflicted  with  rheumatism  or  skin  diseases,  and  Mrs. 
Garrecht  has  loeen  entirely  responsible  for  its  deserved  reputation.  The 
spring  was  first  made  use  of  in  1879,  when  Mrs.  Garrecht  became  its 
owner.  The  small  adobe  house  situated  by  it  burned,  and  she  then  erected 
a  one-story  frame  structure,  which  she  employed  for  a  hotel  until  it,  too. 
was  burned,  and  she  then  built  a  modern  two-story  brick  hotel. 

The  hotel  has  a  number  of  bath  rooms,  and  also  a  central  plunge  and 
swimming  tank.  The  water  is  exceedingly  beneficial  to  all  who  use  it,  and 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  iron,  magnesia  and  other  valuable 
medicinal  properties,  and  is  very  soft  and  quite  warm  when  it  first  comes 
from  the  ground,  but  the  temperature  is  changed  to  suit  the  patrons.  The 
hotel  occupies  a  very  beautiful  and  salubrious  location  on  the  mountain 
side,  from  w-hich  a  splendid  view  of  the  valley  is  to  be  obtained.  The  spring 
is  so  high  atove  the  hotel  that  the  \vater  needs  no  force  to  be  carried  to  the 
second  floor.  The  swimming  tank  is  twenty-five  by  seventy-five  feet,  and 
water  is  nmning  through  it  all  the  time.  It  is  four  feet  deep  at  one  end 
and  six  at  the  other,  so  that  fine  opportunities  for  swimming  are  offered. 
Many  people  from  various  states  are  habitual  or  temporary  resorters  to  this 
healthful  place,  and  are  all  benefited  or  cured  by  its  waters.  Mrs.  Garrecht 
has  shown  much  business  ability  in  the  conduct  of  this  resort,  ^nd  it  is  all  the 
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time  growing  in  favor  as  her  excellent  means  of  entertainment  and  cuisine 
IxHTome  better  known.  She  raises  at  the  hotel  potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 
as  well  as  turkeys  and  chickens  for  the  table.  In  addition  to  this  enterprise, 
she.  in  partnership  with  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  B.  Lang,  has  a  millinery 
establishment  in  Elko,  and  this  is  also  being  carried  on  with  good  success. 

Mrs.  Garrecht  is  deserving  of  especial  praise  for  her  success  in  her 
business  ventures  because  she  has  made  it  almost  entirely  by  her  own  efforts, 
and  since  she  was  left  a  widow  over  twenty  years  ago.  Mrs  Gertrude  Garrecht 
was  bom  in  Switzerland  in  1844,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Marie  (Mayers) 
Lang,  who  came  to  the  United  States  in  1849  ^^^  settled  in  Missouri,  and 
thence  went  to  California  in  1854.  Joseph  Lang  was  a  miner  in  the  latter 
place,  meeting  with  good  success,  and  came  to  Nevada  in  1872.  He  lost 
his  life  in  1889,  when .  eighty-two  years  old.  He  was  quite  deaf,  so  that 
he  did  not  hear  the  approach  of  a  train  which  ran  over  him.  His  wife  had 
died  in  New  Orleans  soon  after  they  came  to  America. 

Mrs.  Garrecht  was  married  in  Idaho  City,  Idaho,  in  1864,  to  Jacob  Gar- 
recht. who  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  in  1842.  Four  of  the  seven 
children  of  this  union  are  living.  Lena  married  John  Hilton,  who  is  a 
prominent  stockman  of  Elko  county;  Rose  is  the  wife  of  James  J.  Rogers, 
a  lawyer  of  Boise,  Idaho,  who  died  October  28,  1903;  John  J.  is  married 
and  Hves  in  Elko;  Adeline  T.  is  at  home  with  her  mother. 

Mr.  Garrecht  died  in  1880.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows.  Since  then  Mrs.  Garrecht  has  supported  her  children 
until  they  were  ready  to  take  useful  places  in  life,  and  she  has  accumulated 
all  her  property  by  the  energy  and  resourcefulness  she  has  displayed  since 
she  was  deprived  of  her  husband.  She  is  a  noble  and  much  respected  woman, 
and  in  her  executive  ability  is  the  peer  of  any  business  man  in  the  county. 


HENRY  ALBERT  LEMMON  and  HERBERT  C.  DUNN,  editors 
and  publishers  of  the  Carson  City  Neiu^s,  a  daily,  six-column,  four-page 
paper,  the  organ  of  the  Republican  party  at  the  capital,  are  enterprising 
newspaper  men  of  this  great  state  of  the  west. 

Mr.  Lemmon  is  a  native  of  California,  having  been  born  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley,  December  28,  1873,  and  is  descended  from  an  old  American 
family.  He  is  a  son  of  Benjamin  I.  and  Mary  L.  (Battelle)  Lemmon, 
natives  respectively  of  New  York  and  Ohio.  The  former  went  to  California 
in  1849.  and  has  spent  his  life  in  mining,  although  now  retired  from  active 
life,  being  aged  seventy-seven  years.  Mr.  Lemmon  was  the  only  child, 
and  he  entered  a  printing  office  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  in  San  Francisco, 
working  for  the  Dewery  Publishing  Company  and  learning  the  printer's 
trade.  Later  he  established  the  Mountam  Mirror  in  Sierra  •  county,  but 
moved  his  plant  to  several  places,  and  is  now  associated  with  Mr.  Dunn,  as 
before  stated. 

Herbert  C.  Dunn  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  in  1857,  ^md  is  of 
Scotch  ancestry,  although  several  generations  have  lived  in  America.  Mr. 
Dunn  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state,  and  came  to 
the  Pacific  coast  in  1872.    He  has  been  interested  in  mining  and  is  now  inter- 
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ested  in  the  Carson  City  Neivs,    In  1880  he  was  married  to  Miss  Eva  Graham, 
a  native  of  his  own  state. 

The  young  men  are  well  spoken  of,  and  their  paper  is  a  power  among 
the  Republicans  of  their  locality.  They  are  enterprising  and  live  men,  and 
they  play  an  important  part  in  state  politics. 


O.  F.  TAYLOR.  The  name  of  O.  F.  Taylor  is  an  honored  one  in 
the  business  circles  of  Hawthorne,  where  for  many  years  he  has  been  engaged 
in  merchandising.  Naught  can  be  said  against  his  business  record,  and  in 
all  relations  of  life  he  has  been  found  true  to  high  principles,  the  prol>it)- 
of  his  character  and  his  kindly  nature  well  entitling  him  to  the  respect  and 
confidence  so  uniformly  tendered  him  in  Hawthorne  and  throughout  the 
state. 

His  residence  in  Nevada  dates  from  1866,  at  which  time  he  took  up 
his  abode  in  Austin.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Mexico,  Maine,  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1832,  and  is  of  English  ancestry,  the  family  having  been  founded 
in  New  England  at  a  very  early  epoch  in  its  development.  His  paternal 
grandfather  was  a  colonial  patriot  in  the  war  for  independence,  and  passed 
through  all  the  sufferings  of  the  memorable  winter  of  Valley  Forge,  where 
the  troops  were  so  near  starvation  that  the  soldiers  considered  horse  meat 
the  best  food  they  had  ever  tasted. 

George  W.  Taylor,  the  father  of  O.  F.  Taylor,  was  born  in  Belfast, 
Maine,  married  Miss  Abigail  Becon,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  six 
children.  He  attained  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-five  years,  and  his  wife's 
death  occurred  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  O.  F.  Taylor  is  the  only 
member  of  the  family  in  Nevada.  He  had  one  brother,  John  L.  Taylor, 
who  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Eighth  Maine  Volunteer  Infantry  and  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Hartor;  he  served  throughout  the  entire 
struggle  to  preserve  the  Union  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
in  recognition  of  his  valor.  Another  brother,  Alonzo  M.  Taylor,  ser\''ed  on 
the  schoolship  Sabine  throughout  the  Civil  war. 

In  the  schools  of  Bangor,  Maine,  O.  F.  Taylor  was  educated,  spending 
his  youth  in  that  city.  In  185 1  he  removed  westw^ard  to  Iowa,  and  in 
1852  went  to  California,  crossing  the  plains  with  oxen.  He  spent  the  winter 
at  Salt  Lake  City  and  then  continued  on  his  way  to  California  in  the  spring, 
settling  at  Grizzly  Flats,  Eldorado  county,  where  he  engaged  in  placer  min- 
ing, but  was  never  very  successful  in  mining.  He  continued,  however,  in 
that  work  until  1861,  after  which  he  engaged  in  teaching  school  at  Grizzly 
Flats  and  at  Oak  Grove  for  five  years,  giving  good  satisfaction  as  a  teacher. 
In  1866  he  went  to  Austin,  Nevada,  where  he  was  engaged  in  mining  for 
two  years,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  state  to  visit  his  aged  parents  and 
other  relatives.  He  had  been  absent  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  reunion  was  a 
most  happy  one. 

On  returning  to  Nevada  Mr.  Taylor  engaged  in  teaching  school  in 
Lander  and  Nye  counties,  continuing  there  and  in  Eureka  for  some  time. 
lie  also  opened  a  store  in  lone,  Nye  county,  but  afterward  removed  his 
stock   to  Grantsville,   where  he   engaged   in   selling  goods  until   the  town 
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became  depopulated,  when,  in  1883,  he  removed  to  Hawthorne.  For  the 
past  twenty  years  he  has  carried  on  a  good  business  here,  deahng  principally 
in  dry-goods  and  notions. 

There  are  many  elements   in  his  character  that  are  most  worthy  of 
emulation.     He  is  a  citizen  of  high  moral  worth  and  holds  meml:)ership  in 
the   Methodist  Episcopal  church.     In   1901  he  took  the  Chautauqua  course 
and  was  graduated,  showing  the  strength  of  his  intellect  even  at  an  advanced 
age.      A  lover  of  pictures  and  flowers,  his  taste  in  this  direction  is  shown 
by  the  beautiful  plants  which  grow  in  his  windows  and  the  bouquet  which 
is  visually  seen  in  his  store.     He  is  a  strict  temperance  man,  and  in  politics 
is   a    Republican,  but  has  never  desired  office.     In  educational  matters  he 
has  ever  taken  a  deep  and  helpful  interest,  has  served  on  the  school  board  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  school  examiners  during  his  residence 
in   Hawthorne.     He  has  also  served  as  Sunday-school  superintendent,  and 
thus  promoted  the  moral  development  and  growth  of  the  young.     He  has 
taken  pleasure  in  literary-  work,  and  has  written  considerable  poetry,  mostly 
of   a   humorous  character,  which  has  been  published  in  some  of  the  l^est 
periodicals  of  the  west.     It  has  often  been  his  purpose  to  teach  a  good 
lesson  through  a  humorous  writrng.     His  own  sense  of  humor  is  highly 
developed  and  makes  his  a  nature  that  throws  around  it  much  of  the  sun- 
shine of  life.     He  is  unmarried. 


ROBERT  STEELE,  who  is  successfully  engaged  in  general  farming 
near  Glendale,  is  numbered  among  the  brave  pioneer  citizens  that  the  Emerald 
Isle  has  furnished  to  Nevada.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1826,  a  son  of  Alexander  and  Sophia  (McKee)  Steele.  In  1847  the  parents 
left  their  native  country  and  sailed  over  the  briny  deep  to  the  new  world, 
establishing  their  home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  Robert  and  his  brother 
worked  in  the  copper  mines.  They  were  also  engaged  in  farming,  and 
found  that  a  profitable  source  of  income,  their  lators  resulting  in  the  produc- 
tion of  good  crops.  Subsec|uently  they  went  together  to  California  and 
were  engaged  in  mining  and  prospecting  in  Plumas  county.  In  i860  they 
came  to  Nevada  and  spent  a  short  time  in  Virginia  City,  working  in  the 
mines. 

In  the  same  year,  however,  Robert  Steele  purchased  land  on  which  he 
has  since  resided.  It  had  not  been  surveyed  at  that  time,  but  he  secured  for 
himself  and  brother  about  eight  hundred  acres  altogether.  It  was  all  wild 
and  unimproved,  and  Mr.  Steele  at  once  began  the  work  of  development, 
placing  it  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  land  was  plowed  and 
crops  were  planted,  and  as  the  years  have  gone  by  Mr.  Steele  has  wrought 
a  wonderful  transformation  in  the  improvement  of  his  property.  It  is 
now  adorned  with  a  commodious  and  attractive  residence,  surrounded  by 
tall  trees  of  his  own  planting.  He  has  also  built  a  large  barn,  and,  indeed, 
has  one  of  the  finest  farms  of  the  valley.  Through  his  own  capable  and  well 
directed  efforts  his  perseverance,  and  the  energy  which  has  enabled  him  to 
overcome  all  difficulties  and  obstacles  in  his  path,  he  has  steadily  worked  him- 
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self  upward  and  has  l^ecome  one  of  the  wealthy  agriculturists  of  this  part 
of  the  state. 

In  1868  Mr.  Steele  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Harriet  D.  Weeks, 
a  native  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  to  them  have  been  born  four  children: 
Sarah  Sophia,  now  the  wife  .of  Fred  White,  w-lio  is  a  journalist  of  ability 
and  makes  his  home  on  a  ranch ;  James  Alexander,  who  was  married  Septem- 
ber I,  1901,  to  Miss  Mae  Hammersmith,  of  Reno;  Pearl  Rachel,  at  home; 
and  Elizabeth,  now  the  wife  of  Charles  Nash.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steele  were 
reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Episcopal  church,  to  which  they  still  adhere,  and  in 
his  political  belief- he  is  a  Republican,  having  never  faltered  in  his  allegiance 
to  the  party.  He  has,  however,  never  been  an  aspirant  for  public  office, 
preferring  to  give  his  time  and  attention  to  his  business  interests,  in  which 
he  is  meeting  with  gratifying  success.  Although  now  seventy-seven  years 
of  age  he  still  gives  active  supervision  to  his  farming  interests.  His  life 
has  l:)een  characterized  by  unflagging  industry,  and  now^  in  the  evening  of 
life  he  can  look  back  over  the  past  without  regret.  He  receives  the  venera- 
tion and  respect  which  should  ever  be  accorded  those  who  have  reached  his 
age,  and  as  a  worthy  pioneer  citizen  of  Nevada  he  deserves  mention  in  this 
volume. 


HERMAN  E.  FREUDENTHAL,  who  has  been  connected  with  many 
of  the  most  important  interests  of  the  city  of  Pioche  and  of  Lincoln  county, 
Nevada,  for  twenty  years,  is  a  true  westerner  by  birth,  education  and  charac- 
ter, endowed  with  all  the  indomitable  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  race.  He 
has  spent  his  life  since  childhood  in  Nevada,  and  his  record  as  a  business 
man,  in  journalism,  as  a  public  official  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation  is  highly 
creditable  lx)th  to  himself  and  the  state  and  county.  He  is  genial  and  whole- 
souled,  with  the  happy  faculty  of  winning  friends,  and  his  popularity  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  has  again  and  again  held  office  in  a  community 
whose  political  complexion  is  the  opposite  of  his  own.  Furthermore,  he  is 
a  self-made  man,  and  has  been  winning^  his  own  way  since  he  w-as  a  boy  of 
thirteen. 

Mr.  Freudenthal  was  Ix^rn  in  North  San  Juan,  California,  Febniary 
28,  1862,  a  son  of  Henry  and  Louisa  Freudenthal,  the  former  a  baker  hy 
trade,  who  was  a  pioneer  to  Nevada  of  1864,  and  who  died  in  Pioche,  Octo- 
l>er  I,  189 1.  Mr.  Freudenthal  was  taken  to  Virginia  City  in  1864,  two 
years  later  the  family  moved  to  ATeadow  Lake,  in  1868  moved  to  Reno,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  to  White  Pine  county,  and  thence  in  1871 
to  Pioche,  Lincoln  county.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  these  various 
places  until  he  w^as  thirteen  year^  old,  and  then  began  assisting  his  father 
in  the  bakery  and  restaurant.  In  1881  he  went  to  Silver  Reef,  Utah,  and 
worked  with  an  aunt  in  the  same  line  of  business  for  a  time.  After  that  for 
a  year  he  was  leveler  on  the  construction  work  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad,  and  in  1883  returned  to  Pioche.  which  he  has  since  made  the  scene 
of  his  most  noteworthy  endeavors.  He  went  into  the  Record  office  and 
learned  the  art  of  printing,  and  has  ever  since  been  more  or  less  connected 
with  printing  and  newspaper  work.     He  was  manager  of  the  Lincoln  County 
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Record  from  June,  1900,  to  September,  1903,  when  he  resigned  to  take  up 
other  interests.  He  is  now  right-of-way  agent  for  the  San  Pedro,  Los  An- 
g-eles  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad  in  Nevada,  having  occupied  this  position  shice 
1901. 

Mr.  Freudenthal  is  a  Republican  in  politics.     In  1890  he  was  elected 
county  assessor  of  Lincoln  county,  and  held  the  office  for  ten  years,  resigning 
in    1900,  with  two  more  years  to  fill,  because  of  his  election  as  state  senator 
in    that  year.     For  four  years  he  also  held  the  office  of  sheriff,  that  office 
l>eing  combined  with  that  of  assessor.     He  affiliates  with  the  Ancient  Order 
of    United  Workmen  and  is  a  charter  meml:)er  of  Pioche  Lodge,  and  is  a 
member  of  De  Lamar  Lodge,  K.  P.     He  has  been  appointed  by  the  Nevada 
commission  to  take  charge  of  the  Nevada  mineral  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis 
exposition.      Deceml^er   31,    1896.    Mr.    Freudenthal   was   married   to   Mrs. 
Annie  E.  Jolly,  a  daughter  of  Harry  Harville,  a  prominent  man  of  Sacra- 
mento,  California,   and    for   a   number   of   years   assessor  of   Elko   county, 
Nevada. 


CHARLES  E.  MAYER,  vvho  has  been  a  resident  of  the  state  of 
Nevada  for  thirty  years,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  that  period  has  been 
the  popular  proprietor  of  the  Depot  Hotel  at  Elko,  belongs  to  a  family  whose 
members  have  been  noted  in  various  communities  and  states  of  the  Union. 
The  family  is  German  and  English  in  descent,  and  was  founded  in  this 
country  by  grandfather  Henry  Frederick  Mayer,  who  w^as  born  in  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  and  settled  in  Maryland,  near  Annapolis.  Little  is  known 
of  his  career  except  that  he  stood  high  in  the  Masonic  order,  and  one  of  his 
books  on  Masonry,  which  was  published  in  1802,  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Charles  Mayer. 

His  son,  Henry  Frederick  Mayer,  Jr.,  was  torn  at  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
in  181 7.  He  married  Miss  Fanny  Bradshaw,  a  native  of  England,  and  in 
1837  they  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  He  was  one  of  Missouri's  rep- 
resentatives to  Washington,  and  he  made  the  entire  journey  on  horseback. 
His  life  occupation  was  merchandising,  and  he  was  successful  in  business  as 
well  as  in  public  and  social  life.  He  and  his  wife  removed  to  Sheridan, 
Oregon,  in  1876,  and  he  died  there"  in  1889,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  He 
was  known  by  all  as  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity,  and  his  upright  and 
worthy  life  made  him  a  conspicuous  character  in  every  community  where 
he  lived.  His  wife  died  in  1897,  and  they  are  both  interred  at  Sheridan, 
Yamhill  county,  Oregon.  They  had  four  children,  and  two  are  living. 
I*aramie  was  born  at  Fort  Laramie  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  massacre  in 
r856,  and  is  now  a  merchant  in  the  Klondike. 

Charles  E.  Mayer,  the  other  living  son,  was  born  in  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois. January  29,  1849.  He  was  educated  in  Washington  College,  Virginia, 
being  a  student  there  while  the  great  Confederate  General  Robert  E.  Lee  was 
president.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  married,  and  after  residing  in  Bunker 
Hill,  Illinois,  for  three  years,  came  to  Nevada  in  1873.  He  was  post  trader 
at  Fort  Hallack  for  fifteen  years,  and  then  settled  in  Elko  and  took  up  the 
hotel  business.    The  Depot  Hotel  is  a  first-class  house,  and  is  a  very  popular 
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resc>rt  for  the  traveling  public  who  visit  Elko.  His  wide  and  favorable 
acquaintance  with  people  all  over  the  state  has  brought  him  a  larg^e  patronage. 
and  he  has  been  very  successful.  • 

Mr.  Mayer  was  married  in  1868,  at  North ville,  Virginia,  to  Miss 
Maria  B.  Crocket,  and  they  have  been  the  parents  of  eight  children ;  Fannie, 
now  the  wife  of  D.  J.  Bangs,  resides  in  Butte,  Montana;  Erskine  is  teleg^jA 
operator  at  Elko;  W.  R.  is  a  merchant  at  Deeth;  Bessie  is  the  wife  of  J. 
Taber,  a  druggist  of  Elko;  Charles  G.  is  a  civil  engineer  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad ;  Harry  is  a  graduate  of  the  Elko  high  school  and  is  now 
assisting  his  father;  Halleck  is  also  assisting  his  father;  Stewart  is  a  printer 
of  Elko.  He  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  and  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  having  held  the 
office  of  treasurer  in  the  former  and  financier  in  the  latter. 


WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  now  deceased,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,    bom 
in  the  county  of  Wexford  on  the  25th  of  March,   1837.     He  came  direct 
from  the  Emerald  Isle  to  Nevada  in   1864,  and  bade  adieu  to  friends  and 
native  country  and  sailed  for  the  new  world.     The  journey  w=^as  made  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  California  coast,  and  thence  he  proceeded  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  until  he  had  reached  this  state.     At  first  he 
worked  with  his  brother,  John  Wright,  who  had  preceded  him  to  America, 
and,  when   he  had  gained  a  start  in  a  financial  way,   in   1866  purchased 
the  ranch  upon  which  he  afterward  resided  until  called  to  his  final   rest. 
This  tract  of  land  comprised  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  which  at  the  time 
when  it  came  into  his  possession  was  largely  unimproved.     With  his  own 
hands  he  planted  the  fruit  and  shade  trees  that  now  adorn  and  benefit  the 
farm,  and  in  1888  he  built  a  nice  frame  residence.     He  was  largely  engaged 
in  raising  hay  and  cattle,  and  also  bred  and  raised  a  number  of  English  shire 
horses.      He    not     only     took     great     interest     in     the     improvement     of 
his    own     horses,    but     did     much     for   the   improvement    of     the     grade 
of  stock  raised  throughout  this  part  of  the  country.     The  first  English  shire 
stallion  which    he    ever  owned    and    brought    into    Nevada  cost    him    two 
thousand    dollars.      Another   branch   of  the  business   of   Mr.    Wri^t   was 
that  of  dairying,  and  he  owned  thirty-five  head  of  graded  Durham  and  Hol- 
stein  cows.     He  was  an  industrious,  progressive  and  honorable  agriculturist, 
and  put  forth  every  effort  in  his  power  to  gain  a  good  position  in  financial 
circles,  and  in  all  his  dealings  was  strictly  straightforward  and  trustworthy. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1872,  Mr.  Wright  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Sarah  Warren,  who  was  lx)rn  in  his  own  native  town,  and  through 
their  childhood  days  they  were  schoolmates.  After  becoming  well  estab- 
lished in  business  in  Nevada  Mr.  Wright  returned  to  the  Emerald  Isle  and 
there  wedded  the  lady  of  his  choice.  She  then  accompanied  him  to  Nevada, 
and  as  the  years  passed  their  union  was  blessed  with  seven  children,  of 
whom  three  are  now  living,  namely:  John  William,  who  is  operating  the 
home  farm  for  the  benefit  of  his  mother:  Elizabeth  Johnston  and  William 
George.  Since  the  death  of  the  husband  and  father  Mrs.  Wright  and  her 
son  have  managed  the  home  property.     They  now  have  three  hundred  and 
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twenty  acres  of  choice  productive  land,  and  are  meeting  with  very  gratify- 
ing success  in  the  various  lines  of  agricultural  work  to  which  they  direct 
their  attention.  Both  the  mother  and  son  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
church  and  the  family  is  one  of  prominence  in  the  community. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Wright  was  an  earnest  and  unfaltering  Rq^ub- 

\ican,-  but  always  declined  to  hold  office,  feeling  that  it  would  interfere  with 

his    business  duties.     In  his  native,  country  before  coming  to  America  he 

had   been  made  a  Mason,  and  in  Nevada  he  affiliated  with  the  Reno  Lodge 

>ro-    13.  F.  &  A.  M.,  exemplifying  in  his  life  its  beneficent  spirit.     He  died 

on    the  3d  of  July,   1902,  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.     He  was  ever 

honorable  in   all   relations,   and   was  a   worthy   exemplar  of  the  class  of 

citizenship  that  the  Emerald   Isle  has   furnished  to  the  new  world.     His 

hope  of  bettering  his  financial  condition  in  this  country  was  realized,  and  he 

not    only  won   a  competence,   but  also   secured  a   good   home  and  gained 

many  warm  friends  here. 


THE  DAILY  EVENING  REPORT,  published  at  Virginia  City,  Ne- 
vada, a  six-column,  four-page  paper,  the  organ  of  the  silver  Democrats, 
was  founded  in  1888  by  Major  D.  L.  Brown  and  Alfred  Chartz.  The  Foot 
flight  was  established  in  1872  by  J.  P.  Plant,  John  A.  Mahanny  &  Company, 
and  in  1888  it  merged  with  the  Daily  Evening  Report,  On  March  2^,  1891, 
the  following  company  was  incorporated  with  D.  L.  Brown,  president; 
Frank  S.  Cox,  treasurer,  and  John  L.  Considine,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  they  form  the  board  of  directors. 

Major  Brown  has  been  a  resident  of  Nevada  since  1873,  and  is  a 
native  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  His  education  was  secured  in  the  public 
schools  of  San  Francisco,  he  having  located  in  California  in  1849,  vvhen 
but  seven  years  of  age,  and  on  his  way  passed  through  what  was  then 
designated  as  the  territory  of  Utah,  now  Nevada.  He  served  in  the  First 
California  National  Guards,  and  has  the  honor  of  having  been  major  of 
the  first  regiment  of  Nevada  State  Guards.  In  politics  he  has  always  been 
a  Democrat,  and  now  strongly  advocates  the  cause  of  silver,  both  personally 
and  in  his  paper.  His  strong  sentiments  in  this  direction,  combined  with 
his  thorough  comprehension  of  the  vital  questions  of  the  day,  makes  him 
a  very  prominent  factor  in  the  ixjlitics  of  the  state,  and  a  man  universally 
res|)ected  and  honored. 


CHARLES  J.  HOOD,  M.  D.,  the  leading  practitioner  of  medicine  and 
surgery  in  Elko,  Nevada,  is  one  of  four  brotliers  who  are  prominent  pro- 
fessional men  in  the  state.  His  partner  in  practice  is  his  brother,  A.  J. 
Hood.  W.  H.  Hood  is  a  physician  in  Reno,  and  Bert  L.  Hood  is  an  attorney- 
at-law. 

The  ancestry  of  these  professional  brothers  is  English  and  Scotch,  and 
memljers  of  the  family  were  early  settlers  of  the  New  England  colonies. 

A.  J.  Hood,  the  father  of  Dr.  Hood,  was  born  in  New  York.  He  moved 
west  to  Adrian,  Michigan,  in  1850,  and  in  1855  ^^'^^  married  to  Miss  Mary 
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S.  Knight.  His  occupation  was  farming.  He  was  a  stanch  Republican, 
and  a  highly  respected  citizen  of  the  community  where  he  made  his  home 
for  over  fifty  years.  He  died  in  1902,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  but  his 
wife  still  survives,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  They  were  the  parents  of  six 
children,  and  it  is  rather  an  unusual  record  that  four  of  these  took  up  the 
professional  life,  although  reared  on  a  farm,  and  are  all  residing  in  a  state  far 
removed  from  their  birthplace. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Hood  was  born  in  Adrian,  Michigan,  February  23,  i860,  and 
his  higher  education  was  obtained  at  Adrian  College  after  which,  in  1884, 
he  entered  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor,  and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1887.  He  gained  practical  experience 
by  six  months'  interne  work  in  the  hospital  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  His 
first  location  as  a  practitioner  was  in  Spokane,  Washington,  where  he  re- 
mained for  six  years.  During  that  time  he  was  an  active  member  of  Spokane 
County  and  Washington  State  Medical  Societies;  also  a  member  of  the  staflF 
at  Sacred  Heart  Hospital.  In  1894  he  established  his  office  in  Elkc,  where 
he  has  built  up  a  large  and  constantly  growing  practice,  taking  foremost 
rank  in  his  profession  in  the  nine  years  he  has  been  there.  He  is  the  local 
physician  and  surgeon  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company ;  also  exam- 
iner for  numerous  life  insurance  companies;  a  meml^er  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and,  during  its  existence,  of  the  Nevada  State  Medical 
Association. 


DAN  HUFFAKER  is  one  of  the  representative  farmers  of  the  Truckec 
Meadows.  He  was  lx)rn  in  Kentucky,  first  opening  his  eyes  to  the  light 
of  day  in  Wayne  county,  that  state,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1846.  He 
represents  an  old  Virginia  family,  of  German  origin,  that  was  founded  in 
America  at  an  early  period  in  the  development  of  the  new  w^orld.  His 
father,  Thomas  Huffaker,  was,  however,  a  native  of  Wayne  county,  Ken- 
tucky, and  after  arriving  at  years  of  maturity  was  married  there  to  Miss 
Polly  Shearer,  also  a  native  of  that  county.  They  spent  their  entire  lives 
there,  becoming  well  known  throughout  its  borders  and  both  attained  to 
an  advanced  age,  the  father  j^assing  away  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years, 
while  the  mother  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years.  Their 
home  was  blessed  with  seven  sons,  six  of  whom  are  yet  living,  two  bemg 
residents  of  Kentucky,  two  of  California  and  two  of  Nevada.  F".  M.  Huf- 
faker, one  of  the  sons,  is  now  living  in  Virginia  City  and  is  one  of  the 
prominent  members  of  the  bar  of  this  state. 

Dan  Huffaker  w'as  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place  and 
was  there  reared  to  manhood.  On  reaching  adult  age  he  started  out  in 
life  on  his  own  account,  and  with  a  young  man's  desire  to  see  something 
of  the  world  he  went  to  Iowa,  where  he  remained  for  twenty-two  months,  and 
in  1870  removed  to  California.  He  began  working  upon  a  farm  in  Sutter 
county,  and  in  1871  he  came  to  Nevada,  where  he  w-as  employed  for  wages 
for  sixteen  years.  When  his  earnest  labor  had  brought  to  him  capital  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  purchase  land,  he  bought  his  present  ranch,  becoming 
its  owner  in  1888.     He  and  his  cousin,  Granville  Washi^igton  HuflFaker,  se- 
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cured   three  hundred  and  tweh'e  acres  of  land  from  the  government,  and 

they  Hved  and  worked  together  as  brothers,  the  relationship  between  them 

being   maintained   with   mutual   pleasure  and   profit   until    1892,   when   the 

cousin   died.      He   was   an    industrious,   kind-hearted    and   honorable   man, 

and  won  the  respect  and  good  will  of  all  who  knew  him.     He  left  his  share 

of    the  estate  to  Mr.  Huffaker.     They  had  greatly  improved  the  property 

and    made  it  of  marked  value,  and  upon  the  ranch  Mr.  HuflFaker  is  now 

annually  raising  about  five  hundred  tons  of  hay.     He  has  built  a  fine  stone 

residence  on  the  place,  together  with  large  barns  and  substantial  outbuildings 

for    the  shelter  of  hay  and  stock.     The  home  is  surrounded  by  well  kept 

grounds,  and  a  beautiful  lawn  extends  from  the  house  to  the  road  in  front. 

Everything  about  the  place  is  attractive,  showing  the  owner  to  be  a  man  of 

good   taste  and  of  progressive   spirit. 

In  1876  occurred  the  marriageof  Mr.  HuflFaker  and  Miss  Lizzie  Arneld. 
a  native  daughter  of  Nevada,  born  in  the  l^eautiful  Truckee  Meadows,  on 
which  they  now  reside.  Mr.  HuflFaker  exercises  his  right  of  franchise  in 
support  of  the  men  and  measures  of  the  Democracy,  and  in  matters  of  citi- 
zenship has  performed  an  active  and  helpful  part  toward  advancing  the 
general  welfare.  Through  his  industry  and  perseverance  he  has  acquired 
a  merited  success,  and  is  now  one  of  the  leading  agriculturists  of  his  com- 
munity. 

SIMEON  M.  BOOKER,  a  well  informed,  alert  and  enterprising  busi- 
ness man,  now  dealing  in  general  merchandise  in  Hawthorne,  was  born  in 
the  far-oflf  state  of  Maine,  his  birthplace  being  the  town  of  Bowdoinham  and 
his  natal  day  the  24th  of  April.  1832.  He  is  descended  from  English  an- 
cestors who  were  early  settlers  of  New  England.  His  grandfather,  William 
Booker,  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  fighting  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  nation,  ami  William  Booker,  Jr..  the  father  of  Mr.  Booker, 
was  a  captain  in  the  war  of  18 12,  doing  valiant  service  to  defend  the  rights 
which  the  colonial  patriots  had  won.  The  latter  married  Miss  Rachel 
Blake,  a  native  of  his  own  state,  and  to  provide  for  his  family  followed 
merchandising.  He  died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty-two  years, 
and  his  wife  passed  away  at  the  age  of  forty-three  years.  They  were  the 
jjarents  of  eight  children,  but  Simeon  M.  Booker  is  the  only  surviving  mem- 
i)er  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Booker  was  but  four  weeks  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death, 
and  was  but  eight  years  of  age  when  he  lost  his  mother.  He  was  sent 
to  school  in  his  native  town,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  until  fifteen  years 
of  age,  when  he  l^egan  to  cultivate  the  home  farm,  and  soon  afterward  he 
accepted  a  clerkship  in  a  store.  l)eing  thus  engaged  until  1856,  when,  at- 
tracted by  the  business  opportunities  of  the  west,  so  recently  oi^enwl  to  the 
civilization  of  other  sections  of  the  country,  he  made  his  way  to  California, 
by  the  isthmus  route.  He  was  in  the  terrible  accident  of  that  year  in 
which  two  hundred  and  fifty  emigrants  lost  their  lives.  Mr.  Booker,  how- 
ever escaped,  and,  proceeding  to  the  mining  regions  of  California,  he  en- 
gaged in  searching  for  the  precious  metal  at  Oroville  and  Cherokee  Flat. 
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For  seven  years  he  engaged  in  mining,  but  did  not  find  his  efforts  in  that 
direction  profitable. 

The  month  of  Mav,  186-?,  witnessed  the  arrival  of  Mr.  B<x)ker  in 
Nevada.  He  went  to  Aurora,  and  for  thirteen  years  was  engaged  m  freight- 
ing, hauling  goods  from  Reno  to  Carson,  Aurora,  Bodie  and  other  parts  of 
the  state.  He  often  slept  out  of  doors,  and  he  never  carried  a  weapon,  his 
fearlessness  seeming  to  shield  him  from  all  danger.  He  met  with  fair 
success  in  that  business  and  later  engaged  in  mining  at  Bodie.  He  was  the 
discoverer  of  the  Booker  mine  and  also  the  Sjxiulding  mine  and  had  a  third 
interest  in  each.  Selling  out  he  made  considerable  money  in  this  way. 
He  next  turned  his  attention  to  merchandising  in  Aurora,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  1884,  when  he  disposed  of  his  store  there  and  removed  to  San 
Francisco,  where  he  conducted  a  store  for  five  years.  Again  he  sold  out, 
and  returning  to  Nevada  settled  at  Sw^eetwater.  There  he  was  appointed 
to  settle  up  the  Henry  Williams  estate,  and  later  was  the  executor  of  Mrs. 
Williams'  will.  He  remained  there  for  five  years  and  on  the  expiration  of 
that  period  he  purchased  a  store  at  Sodaville.  In  1900  he  sold  this  aiid 
bought  his  present  store  in  Hawthorne.  Here  he  is  dealing  in  dry-goods, 
groceries,  hats,  caps,  shoes  and  notions.  Already  he  has  built  up  a  good 
Inisiness,  which  is  constantly  growing,  his  reliable  business  methods  having 
gained  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  public  and,  therefore,  its  patronage. 

Mr.  B(X)ker  was  married  in  1853  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Cobb,  also  a  native 
of  Bowdoinham,  Maine,  and  tiieir  union  was  blessed  with  three  children, 
but  two  have  [xissed  away.  The  son,  John  G.  Booker,  is  married  and  has 
a  family.  He  is  a  civil  engineer.  Mrs.  Booker  died  in  Aurora  in  1868, 
and  Mr.  Booker  was  married  in  San  Francisco  to  Mrs.  Catherine  E.  Dulm, 
who  by  her  former  marriage  had  a  daughter,  Dora,  now  the  w^ife  of  J.  C. 
Benton,  of  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Catherine  Booker  passed  away  Februan' 
18,    1902. 

Mr.  B(K)ker  is  a  veteran  meml)er  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  has  been  a  life-long  Republican.  In  1872  he  was  elected  and 
served  as  county  assessor  of  Esmeralda  county,  and  has  alw^ays  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  conventions  of  his  party  and  done  everything  to  further 
its  success.  He  has  always  exerted  a  strong  influence  in  behalf  of  the  se- 
lection of  good  men  for  oflice.  Viewed  from  a  financial  standpoint  his  life 
record  has  also  been  creditable  and  gratifying,  and  now  in  addition  to  the 
store  he  is  associated  wMth  his  son  in  the  ownership  of  valuable  mining 
and  water  rights  at  Tonopah. 

HON.  EDWARD  PIAT  HARDESTY,  a  retired  stockman  ol 
Wells,  Elko  county,  has  l^een  a  resident  of  the  state  of  Nevada 
for  over  thirty  years,  but  has  been  identified  with  western  life  since 
pioneer  times.  He  passed  his  younger  days  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  ana 
got  his  iirst  taste  of  the  west  during  the  Mexican  war,  after  which  he  ioV 
lowed  various  occupations  in  the  different  territories  in  the  Rocky  mountain 
region  until  he  began  stock-raising.  He  has  been  one  of  the  successful  stock- 
men of  the  western  prairies,  whose  operations  are  conducted  on  a  magnificent 
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scale,  and,  where  a  few  hundred  acres  are  employed  for  the  business  in  the 
east,  thousands  are  grazed  over  by  the  stock  of  the  westerner.  Mr.  Hardesty 
has  had  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  business,  but  now  enjoys  a  prosperous  re- 
tirement, with  many  friends  to  gladden  his  later  years  and  with  a  happy 
home  and  a  good  record  of  public  and  j>rivate  achievement. 

Mr.  Hardesty 's  ancestry  is  Scotch-Irish,  and  his  grandfather,  Wallace 
Hardesty,  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  came  to  xA^merica  before  the  Revo- 
lution, and  participated  in  that  struggle  for  independence.  His  son,  Jacob 
Hardesty,  fought  in  the  war  of  1812,  so  that  three  successive  generations  of 
the  family  have  been  represented  in  the  three  most  important  foreign  con- 
flicts of  the  nation. 

Kdward  P.  Hardesty  was  born  in  Newport,  Kentucky,  in  September, 
1824,  2irid  was  educated  in  Boone  county  of  that  state.  In  youth  he  moved 
to  Illinois,  and  thence  to  Colorado,  and  was  in  Denver  when  only  a  few  houses 
composed  that  now  large  city.  From  there  he  went  to  Montana,  and  was 
engaged  ir^  freighting  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  different  ix)ints  in  Montana 
during  the  sixties.  He  came  to  Nevada  in  the  fall  of  1872  and  bought  a 
large  herd  of  cattle,  l^'or  a  numl>er  of  years  he  was  engaged  in  this  business, 
and  was  one  of  the  cattle  kings  of  the  state.  He  had  large  herds  in  White 
Pine  and  Elko  counties,  and  also  in  Idaho.  He  lost  heavily  during  the  hard 
winters,  but  always  managed  to  come  out  ahead.  He  had  good  grades  of 
Polled  Angus,  Herefords,  Durham  and  Devonshire  cattle,  and  his  high-class 
breeding  not  only  improved  his  own  stock  but  did  much  in  the  same  line 
for  the  cattle  of  the  entire  state. 

Mr.  Hardesty  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat,  and  favored  the  cause  of 
silver  when  that  was  an  issue.  He  served  in  the  state  assembly  and  in  the 
senate,  l^eing  elected  in  1884  and  1886,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic national  conventions  held  in  Chicago  in  1884  and  1896.  He  has  at- 
tended most  of  the  state  conventions,  and  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  pro- 
moting the  success  of  his  party. 

Mr.  Hardesty  was  married  January  6,  1880,  to  Mrs.  Adeline  Smith,  a 
native  of  Chicago  and  a  daughter  of  Edward  Owen  Haymond.  One  son 
was  born  to  Mrs.  Hardesty  l)y  her  former  marriage,  and  he  is  now  in  Idaho. 
Mrs.  Hardesty  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  is  president  of  the 
ladies'  aid  society.  Their  union  has  been  a  very  happy  one,  and  they  have 
many  friends  who  delight  to  visit  their  hospitable  home  in  Wells.  The  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  the  former  governors  and  many  of  the  state  officials  are 
guests  of  this  alxxle  of  hospitality,  and  many  others  delight  in  the  refinement, 
gocKl  sense  and  solid  comfort  of  this  home.  Mr.  Hardesty  is  a  kind  and 
generous  character,  although  he  is  sometimes  brusque  and  reserved,  and  his 
long  and  useful  life  gives  him  a  place  of  esteem  and  high  regard  in  the  com- 
mum'ty  and  state.  He  has  disposed  of  his  ranches,  and  is  now  content  to 
pass  his  remaining  years  in  the  joys  and  peace  of  a  happy  home. 


WILL  U.  MACKEY,  deputy  state  printer  of  Nevada  and  mayor  of 
Carson  City,  came  to  the  Comstock  in  1866.  He  is  a  native  of  Hannilxil, 
Missouri,  where  he  was  born  in   1861,  and  comes  of  Scotch  ancestrv,  al- 
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though  several  generatkms  of  the  famiiy  have  lived  in  the  United  States. 
On  the  paternal  side  they  are  related  to  the  ni>te<l  Sam  Houston  of  Texas, 
and  on  the  maternal  side  to  the  famous  Stowe  familv.  Uriah  Mackev,  the 
father  of  Mr  Mackev.  was  a  prominent  man  in  Missouri,  but  died  when 
the  latter  was  onlv  ten  months  old.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  citv 
marshal  of  Hannibal.  Missouri.  He  married  Miss  Martha  Thompson,  of 
Illinois,  and  a  daughter  of  Jnhn  Thompson,  of  the  same  state.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Mackev  came  to  Nevada,  bringing  her  son, 
\\  ill,  then  five  years  of  age.  and  she  now  resides  in  Carson  City,  being  sixty- 
nine  years  of  age. ' 

Sir.  Mackey  was  reared  ami  educateil  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia 
City.  alsr>  attending  the  business  college  of  E.  C.  Atkinson  in  Sacramento. 
California.  He  learned  the  trade  of  printer  in  the  offices  of  the  Virginia 
Chronicle  and  the  old  Gold  Hill  A'£*itv,  also  working  as  foreman  of  the 
Austin  Rci'cille  and  the  Nevada  Tribune,  and  for  a  short  time,  in  1883. 
was  foreman  of  the  Conunercial  Adz*ertiser  in  Honolulu.  F^^r  the  past 
twenty  years  he  has  worked  intermittently  in  the  state  printing  office,  and 
continuously  for  the  past  nine  years.  He  is  a  thorough  printer,  under- 
standing ever)'  detail  of  the  business,  and  his  office  is  a  model.  From  boy- 
hood he  has  been  a  Democrat,  and  as  the  present  mayor  of  Carson  City  he 
is  proving  himself  a  good  business  man  and  upright  statesman,  and  is 
giving  the  people  a  clean,  honorable  administration.  He  received  President 
Roosevelt  on  the  occasion  of  the  presidential  visit  to  Carson  City  in  May. 
1903. 

In  1894  Mr.  Mackey  was  married  to  Miss  Eva  L.  Chapman,  a  native 
of  California,  and  one  daughter,  Dorothv.  has  been  born  of  this  union.  Fra- 
ternally Mr.  Mackey  is  a  member  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  he 
and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Eastern  Star  and  of  the  Rathbone  Sisters. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Typographical 
Union.  Mr.  Mackav  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  state's  best  known  and 
most  highly  respected  citizens,  and  one  whose  future  looks  very  bright,  to 
judge  by  the  past. 

/  GEORGE  SUMNER  GREEN,  who  is  district  attorney  and  ex- 
officio  assessor  of  Esmeralda  county,  Nevada,  is  one  of  the  native  sons  of 
this  state,  his  birth  having  occurred  at  Sweetwater  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1874.  He  is  a  representative  of  an  old  American  family,  and  his  great- 
grandfather and  one  of  his  great-granduncles  fought  with  General  Ethan 
Allen  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  aiding  valiantly  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 
l>endence. 

Amos  Green,  his  grandfather,  was  born  in  Berlin,  New  Hampshire,  and 
made  the  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  to  California  in  1849.  There  he 
engaged  in  mining  with  such  success  that  in  185 1  he  returned  to  his  home 
in  the  east  and  brought  his  family  to  California  the  following  year.  George 
A.  Green,  the  father  of  Mr.  Green,  was  one  of  the  party.  They  settled  at 
Oroville,  and  there  the  grandfather  continued  his  mining  operations.  The 
other  son  of  the  household  was  Everett  A.  Green,  now  a  resident  of  Tona- 
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pah.  In  his  later  life  the  grandfather  resided  with  his  son,  George  A., 
at  Sweetwater,  and  there  died  in  1900  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three 
years.  He  was  one  of  California's  brave  pioneers,  widely  and  favorably 
known,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  early  development  of  the  state. 

George  A.  Green  is  now  the  owner  of  the  Nine  Mile  Ranch  at  Fletcher, 
Nevada,  where  he  has  been  located  for  a  number  of  years.     He  is  a  promi- 
nent   stock-raiser   and   miner,   owning  several   good   mining  properties  and 
bis   meadows  have  been  covered  with  tailings  from  the  mines.     To  this  he 
strongly  objected  at  the  time  they  were  placed  there,  but  he  is  now  putting 
these  tailings   through  a  cyanide  process   and   is  getting  gold   from   them 
in    paying  quantities.     George  A.   Cireen  was  lx>rn   in   New  Hampshire  in 
1831,  and  had  attained  his  majority  when  he  arrived  in  California.     He  is 
self-educated  and  a  man  of  natural  talents  who  keeps  thoroughly  well  in- 
formed on  all  questions  of  the  day.     Throughout  the  years  of  his  residence 
in   Nevada  he  has  been  the  prominent  factor  in  the  affairs  of  his  county  and 
state  and  ever  loyal  in  his  supix)rt  of  what  he  has  l>elieved  to  be  for  the 
l>est    interests  of   the  commonwealth.      His  political   allegiance   is  given   to 
the  Republican  party  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows.     In  the  early  history  of  Esmeralda  county  he  served  as  one  of 
the  county  commissioners.     He  now  owns  twelve  hundred  and  forty  acres 
of  agricultural  land  and  twenty-five  hundred  acres  of  natural  grazing  land, 
and  upon  the  latter  he  has  a  large  herd  of  cattle.     He  married  Miss  Sarah 
White  of  Fulton,  Missouri,  who  crossed  the  plains  in  the  year  of  the  Moun- 
tain Meadow  massacre.     In  the  paternal  line  she  comes  of  German  ancestr>', 
although  the  family   was  established  in  America  at  an  early  day.     In  re- 
ligious faith  Mrs.  Green  is  a  Methodist  and  has  lived  a  consistent  Chris- 
tian life.     By  her  marriage  she  has  l^ecome  the  mother  of  six  children,  three 
.sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  yet  living  and  are  respected  resi- 
dents of  Nevada. 

George  Sumner  Green,  the  third  child,  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  state  and  also  spent  two  years  as  a  student  in  Stanford  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Thus  with  a  g(X)d  literary  knowledge  to  serve  as 
a  foundation  uix)n  which  to  rear  the  superstructure  of  professional  learn- 
ing, he  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Hon.  C.  A.  Reynolds,  then  in  the  Crocker  building  in  San  Francisco,  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  California 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1896.  He  then  returned  to  his  home  in  Nevada, 
opened  a  law  office,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  district  attorney  of 
Esmeralda  county.  To  this  position  he  has  l)een  continually  chosen  at  each 
succeeding  election  so  that  he  is  now  serving  for  his  fourth  term.  In 
addition  to  the  duties  of  this  office  he  engages  in  the  general  practice  of 
law  and  has  been  most  fortunate  in  his  trial  of  cases.  At  the  time  when 
he  was  first  elected  to  the  office  he  received  a  majority  of  sixty,  at  the  next 
election  load  a  majority  of  sixty-four,  at  the  third  of  sixty-six  and  at  the 
fourth  of  fifty-seven,  being  elected  over  two  candidates  who  were  men  of 
marked  ability,  all  of  which  goes  to  show^  how  popular  is  this  native  son 
of  Nevada  with  his  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  Green  was  married  on  the  loth  of  June,  1903,  to  Miss  E.  Nevada 
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Marks,  a  native  daughter  of  Virginia  City.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Nevada  State  University,  and  for  three  years  prior  to  her  marriage  was 
the  principal  of  the  Hawthorne  schools,  her  capability  in  that  direction  rank- 
ing her  with  the  best  educators  of  the  state.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green  now  have 
a  nice  home  in  Hawthorne  and  enjoy  the  warm  regfard  of  many  friends, 
occupying  a  leading  position  in  social  circles,  w^here  true  worth  and  intelli- 
gence are  received  as  the  passports  into  good  society. 


ALVIN  MILO  LAMB,  who  is  widely  and  favorably  known  as  a  lead- 
ing farmer  of  Truckee  Meadows  and  as  a  pioneer  of  Nevada,  has  witnessed 
llie  progress  and  transformation  of  the  state  since  1859.  When  on  his  way 
to  California  he  crossed  Nevada,  to  which  he  returned  as  a  permanent  resi- 
dent in  1863.  He  is  one  of  the  native  sons  of  the  Empire  state,  his  birth 
having  occurred  in  New  York  on  the  14th  of  September,  1833.  The  Lamb 
family  is  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage  and  was  founded  in  America  by  the  pater- 
nal grandfather  of  Mr.  Lamb,  who  emigrated  from  Ireland,  his  native 
country,  to  New  York.  He  became  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  that  state, 
and  it  was  in  New  York  that  Hannibal  Lamb,  the  father  of  A.  M.  Lamb, 
was  born  in  1808.  When  the  years  had  passed  and  brought  him  to  adult 
age  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Malinda  Inches,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, born  in  181 5.  In  1842  this  worthy  couple  removed  to  Wisconsin, 
settling  upon  a  tract  of  land  which  was  then  wild  and  uncultivated.  With 
characteristic  energy  he  began  its  development  and  improvement,  and  spent 
his  remaining  days  upon  the  excellent  farm  which  he  there  made  from  the 
once  raw  prairie.  He  lived  to  be  seventy-six  years  of  age,  while  his  wnfc 
departed  this  life  on  the  loth  of  December,  1863,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight 
years.     They  were  the  parents  of  thirteen  children,  of  whom  nine  are  living. 

Alvin  M.  Lamb,  the  only  member  of  the  family  in  Nevada,  was  reared 
under  the  parental  roof  upon  the  old  homestead  farm  in  Wisconsin,  and 
there  attended  school  in  a  little  log  building,  pursuing  his  studies  for  about 
three  months  in  the  winter  seasons.  At  the  time  of  early  spring  planting 
he  took  his  place  in  the  fields  to  assist  in  sowing  the  seed  that  would  later 
bring  forth  good  harvests.  Much  of  the  knowledge  that  he  has  obtained 
has  been  secured  in  the  dear  school  of  experience.  When  twenty-six  years 
of  age  he  started  across  the  plains  for  California.  Five  young  men  of 
the  neighborhood  had  decided  to  make  the  trip,  but  all  remained  at  home 
when  the  time  for  starting  came,  so  Mr.  Lamb  joined  another  company  and 
continued  to  carry  out  his  resolution  to  secure  a  fortune  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
He  left  Wisconsin  on  the  4th  of  April,  1859,  and  arrived  in  Placerville  on 
the  14th  of  September  following.  He  then  tried  his  luck  at  placer  mining, 
but  that  work  did  not  agree  with  him  and  also  did  not  yield  to  him  the 
profit  that  he  had  anticipated,  so  he  began  driving  a  logging  team,  for 
which,  he  was  paid  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  month. 

He  continued  to  reside  at  Placerville  until  ApriJ,  1863,  when  he  went  to 
Virginia  City,  Nevada.  He  then  worked  for  sixteen  days  in  the  Savage 
mine,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  rang  the  bell,  which  was  the  signal  to 
hoist  him  out   of  the  mine.      He   found   the  occupation   uncongenial,  and 
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wisely  sought  a  work  that  would  prove  more  pleasant.     For  twenty  days 
thereafter  'he  engaged   in  sawing  timber,  and  then  again  drove  a  logging 
team   in  the  mountains  for  the  same  salary,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  per  month.     For  five  seasons  he  was  employed  by  T.  K.  Hymers, 
and   at  the  end  of  that  time  purchased  a  team  of  his  own,  giving  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  a  yoke  for  six  yoke  of  cattle.     With  them  he  hauled 
lumber  from  the  mills  to  Virginia  City.     In  1869*  he  had  ten  yoke  of  oxen, 
and   with  these  he  hauled  the  locomotive  from  Reno  to  Virginia  when  the 
work  of  railroad  construction  was  to  begin  there.    This  locomotive  weighed 
sixty  tons,  and  was  the  first  engine  on  the  Virginia  &  Truckee  Railroad. 
Although  more  \han  a  third  of  a  century  has  since  passed,  that  engine  is 
still  in  service  on  the  road.     It  required  four  days  for  Mr.  Lamb  to  move 
it,  and  he  was  paid  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  for  his  work.     In  1871 
Mr.  Lamb  purchased  his  present  property  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres, 
for  which  he  paid  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  through  his  earnest  labor 
and   careful  management  he  has  developed  a  nice  attractive  farm,  on  which 
he  has  erected  a  comfortable  home.     In  1877,  in  connection  with  others,  he 
engaged  in  the  building  of  a  steamboat  ditch,  and  after  they  had  invested 
eighty  thousand  dollars  in  the  w^ork  they  lost  the  ditch,  Mr.  Lamb's  loss 
amounting  to  thirteen  thousand  dollars.     He  felt  his  loss  greatly,  for  his 
money   had  been  accumulated   through  many  years  of  hard  labor,  and  it 
required  many  more  years  of  earnest  work  to  meet  the  indebtedness  in- 
curred through  this  loss. 

In  1868  Mr.  Lamb  was  married  in  Reno  to  Miss  Almira  Howard,  and 
their  married  life  was  a  happy  one  until  1886,  when  the  wife  was  called 
to  her  final  rest.  The  following  year  he  wedded  Mrs.  Cornalia  Crook,  a 
native  of  Wisconsin,  who  by  her  former  marriage  had  two  children,  Fred 
and  Minnie  Crook.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lamb  now  have  two  children,  Pearl  and 
Qara.  The  family  is  well  known  in  this  portion  of  Nevada.  The  hospitality 
of  their  home  is  greatly  enjoyed  by  many*' friends.  In  politics  he  has  been 
a  life-long  Republican,  but  has  never  sought  or  desired  office.  He  has,  how- 
ever, served  as  road  commissioner  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  the 
good  roads  of  his  vicinity  are  an  evidence  of  the  work  he  has  accomplished  in 
this  w^ay.  He  has  always  made  it  the  rule  of  life  to  live  honorably  and 
peaceably  with  his  fellow  men,  and  to  so  exercise  his  native  talents  that  they 
would  render  to  him  a  comfortable  living  and  utilize  his  time  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  he  has  thus  become  one  of  the  substantial  agriculturists  of 
Nevada. 


MRS.  MARGARET  THORPE,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  had 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  careful  managers  and  business 
women  in  Elko  county,  has  the  additional  credit  of  being  the  first  white 
woman  to  take  up  her  home  in  Elko.  She  came  here  when  the  railroad 
was  l)eing  built  through,  and,  when  the  death  of  her  first  husband  left  her 
to  care  for  a  large  property  in  the  county,  she  at  once  undertook  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  how  well  she  has  succeeded  almost  anyone  in  the  county 
could  tdl.     She  has  by  no  means  been  without  her  share  of  burdens  and 
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care,  and  she  has  shown  her  great  nobility  and  strength  of  character  by  the 
manner  in  which  she  has  met  every  embarrassment  and  difficulty  and  has 
won  the  esteem  and  resj^ect  of  every  citizen  of  Elko. 

Mrs.  Thorpe's  maiden  name  was  Margaret  Randel.  a  daughter  of  John 
Randel,  a  native  of  Ireland.  She  was  happily  married  to  William  Shaw, 
a  native  of  England,  and  who  was  a  contractor  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  when  it  was  birilt  through  Nevada.  Mrs.  Shaw  was  with  him 
at  the  time,  and  she  has  reside<l  in  Elko  countv  ever  since.  Mr.  Shaw  was 
a  reliable  and  successful  business  man,  as  well  as  a  kind-hearted  husband 
and  father.  He  died  in  1870  of  pneumonia,  leaving  a  good  property  in  Elko 
countv.  Three  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw,  ^s  follows:  E(l- 
ward,  (leorge  and  Katie,  the  last  named  now  the  wife  of  J.  B.  Hall,  of 
Mountain  City.  Elko  county,  while  the  two  sons  are  in  New  Zealand. 

In  1872  Mrs.  Shaw  married  Mr.  John  Thorpe,  who  is  now  deceased. 
He  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  183 1,  and  came  to  Nevada  in  1869. 
TTe  had  been  a  seafaring  man.  and  had  sailed  around  the  world  and  visite<I 
nearly  every  known  clime.  They  settled  on  her  proi>erty  in  Elko  aiunty 
and  were  engaged  in  stock-raising  for  some  years  at  Lamoille,  Mr.  Thorpe 
unfortunately  l^ecame  a  hard  drinker,  and  finally  Mrs.  Thoq^e  was  obligeil 
to  separate  from  hiiu.  She  has  througliout  had  the  principal  management 
of  her  proi)erty,  and  made  a  success  at  stock-raising.  She  has  recently  sold 
her  ranch  and  retired  from  farming,  residing  at  present  in  her  pleasant 
home  in  Elko.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  entirely 
ileserving  of  the  esteem  of  her  many  friends. 


JAMES  CLARK,  is  iuiml)ered  among  the  old  and  representative 
pioneers  of  the  **Silver"  state,  and  for  many  years  has  made  his 
home  in  Elko.  He  arrived  in  this  commonwealth  in  September,  1862,  but  is 
a  native  of  Penn.sylvania,  his  birth  cxcurring  in  Greenville  on  the  17th  of 
Octoljer,  1826,  and  he  is  of  English  ancestry.  His  grandfather,  William  M. 
Clark,  was  born  in  the  east,  and  his  father.  Robert  Clark,  claimed  New  York 
as  the  place  of  his  nativity.  '  Robert  Clark  married  Miss  Sally  Reed,  a  native 
of  Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  her  family  originally  came  from  Ire- 
land. Rol^ert  and  Sally  Clark  continued  to  make  their  home  in  Pennsylvania 
until  death,  the  latter  departing  this  life  in  1844,  when  forty  years  of  age. 
while  the  former  survived  until  1884,  dying  in  his  eighty-third  year.  They 
were  farming  people,  and  were  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  church. 
Nine  children  were  l)orn  to  this  worthy  old  couple,  four  of  whom  are  still 
living,  but  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  only  representative  of  the  family 
in  Nevada. 

James  Clark  is  indebted  to  the  public  school  system  of  Pennsylvania  for 
the  educational  advantages  which  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  in  his  youth, 
and  when  twenty- four  years  of  age,  in  1850,  he  made  the  long  and  at  that 
time  dangerous  journey  to  California  by  the  isthmus  route.  After  his  arrival 
he  mined  for  one  day  in  lone  valley,  Amador  county,  but  this  one  day  in  the 
water  proved  a  sufficient  mining  experience  for  the  youth,  and  he  then  turned 
his  attention   to  farming,   renting  land  and    following  that  occupation  for 
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eleven  years.  He  then  made  his  way  to  Nevada,  settling  at  what  afterward 
l>ecame  Clark's  Station,  below  Reno,  this  having  taken  its  name  from  him. 
There  Mr.  Clark  acquired  six  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  on  which  he 
raised  hay  and  potatoes  for  the  Virginia  City  market,  hauhng  his  products  to 
that  city,  and  in  this  venture  he  met  with  success.  He,  however,  invested 
his  money  in  mining  stock,  from  which  he  never  realized  any  returns.  For 
eleven  years  he  made  his  home  on  his  ranch  at  Clark's  Station,  and  then  visited 
his  old  home  and  relatives  in  the  east  and  in  California,  returning  thence  to 
Nevada.  On  his  return  to  Nevada  he  located  in  Elko,  here  purchasing  a 
half  interest  in  the  Depot  Hotel,  a  year  later  purchasing  the  remaining  half, 
and  he  remained  the  proprietor  of  that  hotel  for  about  nineteen  years.  In 
1884  he  took  in  as  a  partner  Mr.  Henderson  Green,  and  this  partnership 
continued  until  1893,  at  w-hich  time  he  became  the  proprietor  of  the  Hum- 
lK>ldt  House.  For  the  following  five  years  Mr.  Clark  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  Humboldt  House,  on  the  expiration  of  which  period  he  embarked 
in  the  meat  business  in  Elko,  thus  continuing  for  three  years.  Since  that  time 
he  has  conducted  the  Commercial  Hotel  in  this  city,  covering  a  period  of  two 
years,  and  under  his  management  this  has  become  the  leading  hotel  in  this 
section  of  the  state. 

In  1874  Mr.  Clark  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Fowler,  and  this 
union  was  blessed  with  one  daughter,  Hattie  A.,  who  is  now  serving  as  her 
father's  housekeeper.  Mr.  Clark  gives  his  political  support  to  Republican 
principles,  and  as  the  representative  of  that  party  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  treasurer  of  Elko  county,  serving  therein  for  a  period  of  two  terms,  of 
four  years  each,  and  for  four  years  he  w-as  also  a  county  commissioner.  In 
his  fraternal  relations  he  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  having  been 
made  a  Master  Mason  in  Reno  Lodge  in  1875,  and  for  twelve  years  served 
as  treasurer  of  Elko  Lodge  No.  15,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  being  now  one  of  its 
stewards.  He  is  also  a  Royal  Arch  and  commandery  Mason,  receiving  the 
degrees  in  lx>th  these  bodies  in  Eureka. 


JOHN  WRIGHT,  who  is  engaged  in  general  farming  on  the  Truckee 
Meadows,  w-as  born  in  Wexford  county,  Ireland,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1835. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-four  years  when  he  came  to  the  western 
I)ortion  of  the  United  States,  and  since  i860  he  has  resided  in  Nevada.  His 
parents  were  John  and  Margaret  (Warren)  Wrig^ht,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Ireland,  where  they  continued  to  reside  throughout  their  entire 
lives,  both  passing  away  when  about  sixty-nine  years  of  age.  They  were 
members  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  church,  and  were  people  of  excellent 
character  and  of  the  highest  respectability.  In  their  family  were  three  sons 
<and  two  daughters,  and  three  of  the  number  are  yet  living. 

Mr.  Wright  was  reared  and  educated  on  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  when 
a  young  man  resolved  to  test  the  truth  of  the  reports  which  he  had  heard 
concerning  the  advantages  afforded  in  the  United  States  to  men  of  energ)' 
and  enterprise.  In  1852,  therefore,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  located  in 
Missouri,  where  he  engaged  in  clerking  in  a  grocery  store  for  a  number 
t)f  years.     In   1858  he  removed  to  Iowa,  and  after  a  year  spent  there  de- 
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cided  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  Golden  West.  Accordingly  he  started  for 
California  by  way  of  the  water  route  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  De- 
cember, 1859.  He  had  at  that  time  a  cash  capital  of  about  three  hundred 
dollars.  Here  he  obtained  employment  with  a  ditch  company  in  Amador 
county,  and  for  his  services  was  paid  three  dollars  per  day  and  his  board. 
For  his  first  work  in  Missouri  he  received  only  one  hundred  dollars  per 
year  and  his  board  and  lodging,  so  that  the  wages  he  earned  in  California 
were  very  satisfactory.  In  i860  the  discovery  of  gold  near  Virginia  City, 
Nevada,  caused  great  excitement,  and  people  from  all  districts  of  the  country- 
flocked  to  the  new  Eldorado.  The  place  became  a  town  of  tents  and  the 
people  were  all  anxious  to  win  fortunes  by  discovering  rich  gold  claims 
there.  In  California  Mr.  Wright  purchased  a  burro  and  a  pony,  using 
the  former  for  packing  and  the  other  for  riding,  and  thus  he  made  his 
way  through  Placerville  and  Hope  valley  to  Virginia  City,  but  when  he 
arrived  at  his  destination  he  found  that  already  there  were  more  workmen 
there  than  were  needed.  Therefore  he  continued  his  journey  for  a  distance 
l)eyond  Virginia  City  and  secured  a  squatter's  claim — the  farm  upon  which 
he  has  since  resided.  The  country  had  not  then  been  surveyed,  and  the 
district  was  largely  covered  with  sage  brush,  but  with  characteristic  energ)' 
Mr.  Wright  began  the  development  of  a  farni  in  the  valley,  being  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  inauguration  of  this  work  in  this  locality.  He  built  a 
log  cabin,  and  a  few  years  later  erected  his  present  attractive  residence.  He 
found  a  good  market  for  his  hay  in  Virginia  City,  receiving  ninety  dollars 
per  ton,  and  freighting  cost  twenty-five  dollars  per  ton,  while  cutting  and 
baling  amounted  to  seven  or  eight  dollars  more.  Later,  however,  he  had 
as  low  as  thirty  dollars  per  ton  paid  for  his  hay.  He  still  engages  in  raising 
this  crop,  and  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  he  has  fed  all  his  hay  to  his 
own  stock  on  the  range,  keeping  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  head  of  cattle.  He  has  thus  utilized  all  the  hay  raised,  and  as  a 
stock-raiser  he  has  enjoyed  a  profitable  business. 

In  1864  Mr.  Wright  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Emily  Webster, 
who  was  ))orn  in  Scotland  and  went  with  her  parents  to  Iowa,  in  which  state 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  became  acquainted.  Their  union  was  blessed  with 
four  sons  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  all  are  yet  living,  namely :  Margaret, 
the  wife  of  James  H.  Good,  a  resident  of  Reno;  Sierra  Nevada,  now  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Saddler  and  a  resident  of  Iowa;  Amelia,  who  is  acting  as 
her  father's  housekeeper;  Frances,  a  teacher  in  Reno;  William  Walter,  who 
resides  in  Virginia  City;  James  W.,  an  engineer;  John  W.,  who  is  at  home 
with  his  father;  and  Roy,  a  resident  of  Reno.  The  wife  and  mother  de- 
parted this  life  in  1900.  She  had  been  most  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  her 
family,  and  her  loss  was  deeply  felt  in  the  household  and  by  many  friends 
outside  of  the  family  circle. 

Mr.  Wright  has  been  a  stanch  Republican  since  becoming  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  but  has  always  declined  to  hold  office.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  a  worthy  exemplar  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  having  been  made  a 
Mason  in  1858  in  Alexander  Lodge,  No.  29,  F.  &  A.  M.  He  now  affiliates 
with  Reno  Lodge  No.  13,  of  Reno,  and  is  most  loyal  to  the  teachings  of 
the  craft.    In  Missouri  he  served  as  secretary  of  his  lodge  until  he  resigned 
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the  office,  at  the  time  of  his  removal  from  that  state.  After  coming  to 
Nevada  he  affiHated  with  Washoe  Lodge  until  it  gave  up  its  charter.  In 
this  land  where  opportunity  is  not  hampered  by  caste  or  class,  Mr.  Wright 
has  steadily  advanced  and  now  occupies  a  desirable  position  upon  the  plane 
of  affluence.  He  has  never  had  occasion  to  regret  his  determination  to 
become  an  American  citizen,  and  no  native  son  of  this  land  is  more  loyal  to 
the  stars  and  stripes. 

THE  NEVADA  STATE  HERALD,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful newspapers  of  Nevada,  :ivas  set  ujXDn  its  journalistic  feet  in  1896 
by  the  Herald  Publishing  Company,  which  continued  its  publication  for 
several  years.  Then  George  R.  Vardey  conducted  it  until  July  i,  1901, 
when  the  plant  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Phil  S.  Triplett,  who  has  since 
l>een  its  editor  and  publisher. 

The  Herald  is  an  eight-page,  five-column  journal,  published  every  Fri- 
day afternoon  at  Wells,  Nevada,  and  is  the  official  org^  of  Elko  county. 
It  is  well  managed,  and  has  a  circulation  much  above  the  average  of  papers 
in  towns  of  like  population.  It  is  second  in  circulation  only  to  the  papers  of 
Reno,  and  enjoys  a  larger  patronage,  as  regards  advertising  and  job  work, 
than  any  paper  in  eastern  Nevada.  For  the  skillful  execution  of  work  in 
the  latter  department  the  plant  is  especially  well  fitted. 

Mr.  Triplett,  the  genial  and  enterprising  editor  of  the  Herald,  was 
lx>rn  in  Austin.  Nevada,  in  1868,  a  son  of  J.  F.  Triplett,  of  Elko,  one  of 
the  state's  earliest  pioneers.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
in  the  Nevada  State  University,  and  got  his  liking  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
printer's  trade  at  Elko.  He  worked  for  S.  S.  Sears  on  the  Elko  Independent y 
and  continued  with  the  paper  for  fourteen  years,  being  promoted  to  general 
foreman  of  the  establishment. 

He  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat,  and  makes  his  paper  a  power  for 
that  party  in  local  elections.  Mr.  Triplett  was  married  on  November  20, 
1902,  to  Miss  Frances  Moore,  who  was  born  in  Eureka,  Nevada.  Mrs. 
Triplett  is  also  an  expert  in  the  printer*s  art,  and  is  as  good  if  not  a  better 
compositor  than  her  husband.  The  son  who  has  blessed  their  union  has 
been  named  Charles  Joseph  after  his  two  grandfathers.  He  is  the  first 
native  son  of  a  native  son  and  daughter  engaged  in  newspaper  business  in 
the  state.  Mr.  Triplett  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  in  social  and  business  circles  in  Wells. 


CHARLES  E.  BRAY,  one  of  the  honored  early  settlers  of  Carson 
City,  arrived  here  in  October,  1862.  He  is  a  native  of  Maryland,  where 
he  was  born  in  1835,  coming  of  Scotch,  English  and  French  ancestry.  His 
parents  were  Joseph  and  Mary  (Hawkins)  Bray.  He  was  only  ten  years 
of  age  when  he  lost  his  mother,  and  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old  his 
father  died.  As  there  were  eight  children  in  the  family  and  five  of  them 
younger  than  himself,  he  was  obliged  to  take  care  of  them.  For  three 
years  during  the  winter  months  he  attended  school  in  the  log  shanty,  while 
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ill  summer  he  worked  uix>n  the  farm.  The  work  of  the  first  year  netted 
him  one  hundred  dollars  and  by  the  time  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  in  ad- 
dition to  caring  for  others,  he  had  manage<l  to  save  two  hundred  dollars. 
Later  he  became  a  luickster  in  the  Baltimore  market,  l>uying  and  selling 
fruits  and  vegetables,  init  after  three  years,  in  1857,  he  removed  to  Keokuk. 
Iowa,  and  purchased  a  farm  on  which  he  resided  until  1862. 

He  then  crossed  the  plains  to  Carson  City,  whence  he  made  his  way 
to  Sacramento.  After  working  upon  a  farm  there,  he  returned  to  Carson 
City  and  worked  first  in  a  livery  stable,  but  soon  became  engaged  in  garden- 
ing, and  raised  vegetables  for  the  miners  and  sold  them  in  Virginia  City, 
and  was  very  successful.  In  1868  he  went  to  White  Pine,  and  for  two 
years  was  engaged  in  freighting  l^etween  Francis,  Washoe  county,  and 
Hamilton,  White  Pine  county.  Still  later  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Tr\'del 
and  Ycrington  in  the  mountains,  getting  wood  and  lumber,  and  he  also 
worked  on  the  construction  of  the  capitol  building.  In  1871  he  engaged 
in  the  transfer  and  baggage  business,  hauling  freight  and  doing  a  general 
transfer  business,  in  which  he  has  been  successfully  engaged  for  thirty-two 
\ears,  the  enterprise  showing  a  steady  and  healthy  increase.  Like  a  num- 
l)er  of  the  business  men  of  Carson  City,  he  has  prospected  for  gold,  and 
owns  several  paying  claims  within  fifty  miles  of  the  city,  out  of  each  of 
which  he  has  taken  considerable  gold. 

Since  casting  his  first  vote,  he  has  been  a  Republican,  and  has  served 
as  trustee  of  the  city  for  six  years  and  is  one  of  the  county  commissioners, 
and  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  both  city  and  county  affairs,  being 
at  all  times  a  conscientious  and  efficient  public  official. 

In  Iowa,  in  1861,  Mr.  Bray  was  married  to  Miss  Nancy  Highler.  a 
native  of  Ohio,  born  near  Cincinnati.  Two  daughters  have  been  bom  of 
this  union,  namely:  Olive,  now^  Mrs.  C.  H.  Adams,  of  San  Francisco: 
and  Mary,  at  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bray  have  a  pleasant  home,  where  their 
many  friends  are  made  welcome.  In  religious  connections  they  are  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  Episcopal  church.  Mr.  Bray  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  is  very  popular  in  that  organization. 


HON.  W.  J.  HENLEY,  who  resides  in  Hawthorne,  Esmeralda  county, 
has  been  prominent  in  public  affairs  here,  serving  formerly  as  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature  and  also  as  county  clerk.  He  is  now  engaged  in  the 
l)ractice  of  law.  He  has  thoroughly  informed  himself  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence,  which  he  applies  w^th  accuracy  to  the  points  in 
litigation,  so  that  his  work  at  the  l>ar  has  been  attended  with  excellent  suc- 
cess. He  is  one  of  Pennsylvania's  native  sons,  his  birth  having  occurred 
in  the  Keystone  state  on  the  8th  of  Noveml^er,  1861.  He  went  with  his 
mother  and  her  children  to  California  in  1866  by  way  of  the  isthmus  route. 
Ins  father  having  previously  died  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  widow  and 
her  children  settled  in  Reno,  Nevada,  in  1877,  and  there  Mr.  Henley  se- 
cured a  clerkship  in  a  dry-goods  store,  at  first  receiving  forty  dollars  per 
month,  but  later  was  paid  a  salary  of  seventy-five  dollars  per  month,  having 
demonstrated  his  abilitv  in  business  circles. 
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111  1886  Mr.  Henley  arrived  in  Esmeralcla  county,  where  he  workctl 
3t  whatever  he  could  get  to  do  until  elected  to  the  position  of  county  clerk 
in  the  year  1887.  In  1899  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature.  While 
scr\  ing  as  county  clerk  he  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  received  his  full  share  of  the  law  practice  in  this  portion  of 
the  state.  He  presents  his  cases  with  great  fairness  and  precision  and  pre- 
sents his  arguments  so  as  to  m^ke  a  strong  impression  on  court  or  jury. 
His  deductions  follow  in  logical  sequence,  and  he  is  a  cogent,  forceful  rea- 
soner. 

In  1887  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Henley  and  Miss  Katie  Rosen- 
thal, a  native  of  California,  born  in  Mariposa  county  and  a  daughter  of 
Davis  Rosenthal,  who  w-as  one  of  the  prominent  early  settlers  of  Hawthorne. 
Six  children  have  been  born  of  this  union :  Esther,  Benjamin,  Lloyd,  Willie, 
Dave  and  Caral^ella.  The  family  have  a  good  home  in  Hawthorne,  which 
is  a  center  of  a  cultured  society  circle,  its  hospitality  being*  enjoyed  by  the 
leading  people  of  the  community.  Mr.  Henley  is  a  Democrat  in  his  political 
view^s  and  has  made  an  excellent  record  as  a  public  official.  Fraternally  he 
is  connected  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  in  which  he  has  served  as  keeper 
of  the  records  and  seals.  His  analytical  mind  and  close  application  to  his 
work  have  gained  him  a  very  desirable  reputation  as  a  member  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  in  the  practice  of  law  he  is  now  enjoying  a  distinctively  rep- 
resentative clientage. 


JAMES  BURKE,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  agriculturists  of  the 
Truckee  Meadows  and  is  a  pioneer  of  1x>th  California  and  Nevada,  was 
Ix^rn  on  the  12th  of  July,  1834,  on  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and 
Vermont.  His  parents  were  Richard  and  Mary  (Collins)  Burke,  both  of 
whom  were  natives  of  county  Tyrone,  Ireland,  whence  they  emigrated  to 
the  new  world  in  1830.  After  four  years  spent  in  New  England,  they 
made  their  way  to  Illinois,  becoming  pioneer  settlers  of  the  Fox  river  val- 
ley, where  Mr.  Burke  resided  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  passed  away 
in  1875  '"  ^he  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  an  honest,  industrious 
farmer  and  developed  a  good  property,  providing  a  comfortable  living  for 
his  family.  His  wife  survived  him  for  only  two  years,  passing  away  in 
1877.  They  were  the  parents  of  ten  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  five 
are  living,  two  being  residents  of  Nevada.  Hon.  William  Burke,  a  brother 
of  James  Burke,  is  now  a  prominent  member  of  the  dental  profession,  living 
at  White  Pine,  and  was  at  one  time  the  candidate  for  lieutenant  governor 
of  the  state. 

James  Burke  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois,  and  was 
there  reared  to  manhood  uix>n  his  father's  farm,  early  becoming  familiar 
with  all  the  duties  and  labors  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  agriculturist.  In 
company  with  his  brother  William  he  left  home  in  1849  ^^^  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, for  in  the  previous  year  gold  had  been  discovered  in  that  state.  The 
brothers  made  their  way  westward  by  the  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  Hangtown.  They  engaged  in  mining  at  Coloma 
and  at  Kelsey,  and  they  took  out  considerable  gold,  much  of  which  they 
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vseiit  home  to  their  parents.  William  Burke  became  a  partner  of  James  W. 
Marshall  and  continued  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  him  throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  when  Mr.  James  Burke  was  married  he  and  his 
bride  visited  Mr.  Marshall,  who  gave  to  Mrs.  Burke  as  a  wedding  present 
tlie  third  nugget  of  gold  that  he  took  from  the  tail-race  of  the  mill  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  historic  19th  of  January,  1848 — a  day  which 
has  largely  revolutionized  the  history  of  commerce  in  this  country.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the  gold  industries  of  the  great  west, 
causing  many  thousands  of  people  to  remove  to  this  section  of  the  country, 
here  to  become  builders  of  the  states  which  now  form  so  important  a  part 
of  the  Union.  Mrs.  Burke  still  has  this  nugget  and  cherishes  it  greatly, 
because  it  was  the  last  piece  of  gold  which  Mr.  Marshall  had  saved. 

In  1868  James  Burke  came  to  Reno.  The  town  had  just  been  platted, 
and  the  lot  on  which  he  built  his  store  was  the  first  purchased  in  the  town. 
It  was  at  the  corner  of  Virginia  and  Second  streets,  just  opposite  the  pres- 
ent Washoe  Bank  building.  Mr.  Burke  had  conducted  a  store  at  Truckee 
in  connection  with  Rol^ert  Bell,  and  after  selling  goods  there  for  a  year 
and  a  half  he  established  a  store  in  Reno,  erecting  the  second  brick  building 
in  the  town,  in  fact,  another  building  was  being  constructed  at  the  same 
time.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  store  Mr.  Burke  stocked  it  with  a  good 
line  of  general  merchandise  and  continued  in  that  business  until  1877.  I" 
1 87 1  his  brother,  William  Burke,  had  brought  J.  W.  Marshall  to  Reno,  and 
the  latter  took  the  management  of  the  work  of  moving  the  wooden  building 
that  was  on  Mr.  Burke's  land  to  the  Ixick  of  the  lot  so  that  the  brick  struc- 
ture could  be  built  in  front  of  it.  When  the  dirt  for  the  new  building  was 
being  shoveled  Mr.  Marshall  took  six  pans  of  it  to  the  run,  washed  it  and 
got  thirty  cents  of  gold.  He  afterwards  went  east  with  William  Burke 
and  gave  to  the  latter  the  last  piece  he  had  of  the  head  block  of  the  Coloma 
Mills.  Mr.  Burke  gave  it  to  the  Masons,  and  it  was  placed  in  the  comer 
stone  in  the  Masonic  Temple  at  Reno. 

During  the  connection  of  James  Burke  with  the  business  interests 
of  Reno  he  ^vas  regarded  as  the  most  progressive  and  leading  merchant  of 
the  town.  In  1877,  however,  he  sold  his  business  and  was  elected  super- 
intendent of  the  steamboat  canal  which  was  being  built  from  the  state  line 
for  a  distance  of  thirty-one  miles  to  Steamboat  Springs.  It  was  constructed 
so  as  to  carry  water  to  all  the  Truckee  valley.  On  the  completion  of  this 
task  Mr.  Burke  was  engaged  in  prospecting  and  mining  in  Storey  county 
in  connection  with  B.  F.  and  L.  B.  Brooks,  cousins  of  General  Benjamin 
F.  Butler.  Both  of  these  gentlemen,  however,  died  in  the  same  year,  and 
the  mining  enterprise  was  then  dropped.  Mr.  Burke  was  also  the  suf)erin- 
tendent  of  the  Galena  Creek  and  Washoe  Lake  canal  and  later  he  engaged 
in  farming  on  his  present  ranch.  He  at  first  owned  six  hundred  acres  of 
land  ten  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Reno  in  the  edge  of  the  Truckee  Mead- 
ows. In  his  farming  enterprises  he  prospered,  and  as  his  financial  resources 
increased  he  added  to  his  ranch  until  he  now  owns  one  thousand  acres  of 
very  rich  land.  A  large  portion  of  this  is  seeded  to  alfalfa  hay,  and  he  now 
raises  upon  his  ranch  alx>ut  fifteen  hundred  tons.  He  also  has  a  large 
water  supply  for  the  land,  and  cattlemen  bring  their  stock  to  his  ranch  to 
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be  wintered,  and  his  hay  fattens  them  in  excellent  manner  for  the  market. 
Mr.  Burke  cuts  two  crops  of  hay  each  year,  and  during  the  haying  season 
employs  twenty  men.  A  very  gratifying  degree  of  success  has  attended  his 
farming  operations,  and  he  is  one  of  the  leading  agriculturists  of  the  state 
who  have  proved  that  wealth  can  l>e  secured  through  agricultural  pursuits 
in  Nevada.  Mr.  Burke  is  now  alxnit  to  erect  a  splendid  farm  residence 
upon  his  fine  tract  of  land,  and  he  has  made  other  excellent  improvements 
there. 

In  1871  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Miss  Jeannette  Downs, 
a  native  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  a  daughter  of  J.  L.  Downs  and  Katherine 
(Sheaff)  Downs  of  that  state.  This  union  has  been  blessed  with  two  sons 
and  a  daughter:  James  Edward,  who  resides  near  his  father;  Dottie,  the 
widow  of  Charles  Ward  and  now  living  with  her  parents;  and  William  T. 
Sherman,  who  is  on  the  ranch  with  his  father.  In  politics  Mr.  Burke  has 
always  been  a  stanch  Republican,  save  that  he  cast  his  first  presidential  vote 
for  Hon:  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  At  the  next  election,  however,  he  supported 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  presidency,  and  has  voted  for  each  candidate  of 
the  party  up  to  the  present  time.  Socially  he  is  connected  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  A  very  progressive  pioneer  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  he  has  lived  to  see  its  wonderful  growth  and  improvement,  his  mind 
bearing  the  impress  of  its  historic  annals  and  farming  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  primitive  past  and  the  progressive  present  with  its  splendid  im- 
provement and  advancement.  In  many  ways  he  has  been  actively  connected 
with  the  development  of  business  interests  which  have  proved  not  only  of 
value  to  himself  but  have  also  greatly  enhanced  the  progress  and  welfare 
of  the  state.  His  wealth  has  been  worthily  won,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  and  honored  pioneers  of  Nevada. 


GEORGE  S.  SMITH,  the  well  known  and  popular  postmaster  of 
Washoe  city,  who  is  also  engaged  in  merchandising  there,  is  numbered 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  this  state.  He  came  in  1858,  when  Nevada 
was  still  a  part  of  Utah  territory,  and  as  the  years  have  passed  he  has  wit- 
nessed its  wonderful  growth  and  improvement.  From  a  sage  brush  desert 
it  has  been  developed  and  through  the  efforts  of  man  has  yielded  its  splendid 
mineral  resources,  while  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  has  been  proved 
through  extensive  agricultural  interests.  Here  and  there  have  sprung  up 
thriving  towns  and  cities,  and  Nevada  now  enjoys  all  of  the  advantages  and 
opportunities  of  the  older  east  along  educational,  social  and  moral  lines. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  England  in  1839,  and  is  a  son  of  George  Smith, 
who  was  also  a  native  of  that  country.  The  latter  wedded  Miss  Caroline 
Harrison,  a  native  of  England,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  ten  children, 
with  whom  they  emigrated  to  America.  While  crossing  the  plains  they 
lost  their  cattle,  and  one  of  their  daughters  died  of  cholera.  On  reaching 
Salt  Lake  City  they  established  their  home  there  and  remained  for  four 
years,  and  thence  proceeded  on  their  way  to  Pleasant  valley  in  Washoe 
county,  Nevada,  where  the  father  continued  to  reside  until  1893,  when  his 
death  occurred.     His  wife  and  another  of  the  daughters  passed  away  the 
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following  year,  and,  of  the  sons,  Joseph  Smith  dietl  in  Virginia  City,  while. 
James  G.  Smith  resides  in  Washoe  city,  being  a  representative  of  the  min- 
ing interests  of  the  state,  and  L.  D.  Smith  now  owns  and  resides  upon  the 
ranch  which  was  formerly  the  family  homestead. 

George  S.  Smith  pursued  his  education  in  the  schools  of  England  ami 
was  a  lad  of  fourteen  years  when  he  came  with  the  family  to  America.  He 
was  reared  in  the  west,  and  in  early  manhood  became  the  owner  of  a  ranch 
in  Pleasant  valley,  which  he  still  has.  This  comprises  two  hundred  and 
eighty  acres  and  has  been  made  a  valuable  tract  of  land  through  the  cultiva- 
tion and  labor  which  Mr.  Smith  has  bestowed  ui3on  it.  In  1883  he  oj)eiied  a 
general  merchandise  store  in  Washoe  city  and  has  since  continued  in  the 
business,  now  carrying  a  large  and  well  selected  line  of  g(Kxls.  He  als<> 
has  a  meat  market,  and  supplies  the  farmers  for  miles  around  with  meal, 
groceries  and  other  commodities.  He  has  the  only  mercantile  establishment 
of  the  town,  and  his  annual  sales  reach  a  large  figure.  Mr.  Smith  also  has 
various  mining  interests,  and  his  ore  assays  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars  per 
ton.  To  some  extent  he  is  engaged  in  stock-raising,  having  upon  his  own 
ranch  all  of  the  stock  that  is  required  for  the  market. 

In  1862  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Miss  Ellen  Cook,  a 
native  of  Scotland.  Three  of  their  children  are  living,  but  George  C.  died 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age.  Ella  M.  is  now  at  home  with  her  father 
and  is  acting  as  bookkeeper  in  her  father's  store,  to  whom  she  is  giving 
valuable  assistance.  David  C.  is  married  and  resides  upon  his  father's  ranch. 
Vialo  M.  is  the  wife  of  Frank  Sauer,  of  Washoe  vallev.  Mrs.  Smith  die^l 
in  the  fall  of  1889,  and  since  that  time  the  daughter  has  acted  as  her  fathers 
housekeei)er.  He  owns  a  gocxl  residence,  a  large  brick  store,  and  has  l^ecome 
one  of  the  substantial  citizens  of  the  community.  He  and  his  family  have  a 
wide  acquaintance  and  many  friends,  and  he  l>elongs  to  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  while  in  his  poliitcal  views  he  is  connected  w-ith  the 
Democratic  party. 

JOHN  A.  LEWIS,  M.  D.,  has  practiced  medicine  in  Reno  longer 
than  any  other  member  of  the  profession  now  living  in  the  city,  and 
he  maintains  a  foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  medical  fraternity  in  this 
part  of  the  state,  having  risen  to  a  position  of  prominence  in  this  calling  in 
which  advancement  is  only  secured  through  merit,  diligence  and  capability- 

Dr.  Lewis  is  a  native  son  of  the  west,  his  birth  having  occurred  in 
Plumas  county,  California,  on  the  25th  o{  January,  1857.  He  was  but  four 
years  of  age  when,  with  his  parents,  he  came  to  Nevada.  His  father,  John 
C.  Levi'is,  was  born  in  Lowville,  Lewis  county.  New  York,  in  1820  and  wa5 
a  representative  of  one  of  the  old  and  honored  pioneer  families  there,  the 
county  having  l^een  named  in  their  honor,  as  was  also  the  town  of  Lewiston, 
which  was  settled  by  the  family.  In  1849,  when  the  news  of  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  had  reached  the  east,  Mr.  John  C.  Lewis  resolved  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  mines,  and  sailed  from  the  city  of  New  York  for  Cali- 
fornia, being  one  hundred  and  fifteen  days  uix)n  the  voyage.  Because  of  the 
long  trip  he  did  not  reach  San  Francisco  until  early  in  the  year  18^0.    He 
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was  engaged  in  placer  mining  on  Nelson  creek  and  other  places  in  the  state, 
and  met  with  both  success  and  reverses,  as  did  most  of  those  who  went  from 
the  east  to  seek  fortunes  among  the  mining  districts  of  California.  In  1861 
he  removed  to  Carson  City.  Nevada,  taking  with  him  his  wife  and  three 
children,  and  in  that  city  he  was  engaged  in  journalistic  work  in  connection 
with  the  Silver  Age.  Later  he  was  associated  with  the  newspaper  called  the 
Eastern  Slope,  published  at  Washcx:,  and  afterward  was  on  the  Reno  Crescent, 
He  was  continuously  engaged  in  newspaper  work  until  his  death,  which 
rxrcurred  in  1883,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  strong  Union 
man  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  war  and  a  stanch  Republican,  giving  an  unfalter- 
ing support  to  the  party  which  was  the  defender  of  the  government  at  that 
time.  His  wife  survived  him  for  ten  years  and  departed  this  life  in  1893, 
when  seventy-one  years  of  age.  She  was  in  her  maidenhood  Miss  A.  E. 
Minton,  and  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  By  her  marriage  she  became  the 
mother  of  four  children,  the  surviving  meml)ers  of  the  family  being:  Mrs. 
T.  K.  Stewart,  of  Nevada:  Dr.  H.  M.  Lewis,  a  practicing  physician  and 
surgeon  of  New  York;  and  John  A.  Lewis. 

In  the  schools  of  Nevada  Dr.  John  A.  Lewis  was  educated,  and  then, 
wishing  to  become  a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  he  began  studying 
with  this  end  in  view%  matriculating  in  the  Long  Island  Medical  College,  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1877. 
He  then  took  up  hospital  practice,  gaining  thereby  broad  practical  experience 
to  supplement  the  theoretical  knowledge  which  he  had  obtained  in  college.  In 
October,  1878,  he  opened  his  office  in  Reno  and  is  the  oldest  physician  in  the 
city  in  years  of  continuous  connection  with  the  profession  here.  He  has  a 
very  large  patronage  and  while  he  engages  in  general  practice  he  yet  makes 
a  specialty  of  surgery. 

Dr.  Lewis  was  married  in  1896,  the  lady  of  his  choice  l)eing  Miss 
lone  Gould,  a  native  of  Maine.  He  owns  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of 
land,  adjoining  Reno  on  the  south,  and  there  he  resides  in  a  comfortable 
home.  He  manages  his  farm  and  finds  in  it  needful  change  and  recreation 
from  the  onerous  duties  of  his  profession.  His  political  supix)rt  is  given  the 
Republican  party,  and  he  takes  a  very  active  interest  in  the  educational  de- 
velopment of  this  locality  and  has  served  as  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
Deeply  interested  in  his  party  and  its  success,  he  frequently  attends  its  con- 
ventions and  does  all  in  his  power  for  its  growth.  He  was  nominated  by  the 
Republicans  for  elector  on  the  McKinley  ticket,  but  in  that  year  the  party 
did  not  carry  the  state.  In  the  line  of  his  profession  he  is  connected  with 
the  State  Medical  Society,  and  he  stands  very  high  as  a  member  of  the  med- 
ical fratemitv. 


THE  FREE  PRESS,  which  has  enjoyed  a  continuously  prosperous  ex- 
istence under  one  ownership  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century — an  unusual 
record  for  newspapers — and  is  now  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  city 
of  Elko,  Nevada,  was  first  issued  in  Battle  Mountain,  Nevada,  in  1881.  and 
was  removed  to  Elko  in  1883,  since  w'hich  time  it  has  been  issued  regularly 
for  twenty  years.     It  is  twenty-eight  by  forty-two  inches  in  size,  four  pages. 
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and  has  always  been  one  of  the  stanch  defenders  of  the  tloct fines  and  the 
progress  of  the  Grand  Old  Republican  party. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Sproule,  who  has  always  been  the  owner,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  this  enterprising  western  journal,  was  born  in  Califonu'a,  August 
31,  1853,  and  received  his  education  in  his  native  state.  He  learned  the 
printer's  trade  on  the  Austin  (Nevada)  Reveille,  He  cauie  to  Austin  in 
1868,  and  was  first  a  newsboy,  but  spent  the  follow^ing  winter  on  Treasure 
Hill  in  White  Pine  county,  in  charge  of  F.  E.  Drake's  store.  In  1871-72-73 
he  was  employed  on  the  government  survey,  and  for  two  years  held  the 
[K)sition  of  chief  transcript  clerk  of  the  United  States  land  office  at  Virginia 
City,  under  General  E.  S.  Davis.  He  worked  in  the  Reno  Journal  office  in 
1878,  and  in  the  following  year  came  to  Battle  Mountain  and  leaded  the 
Messatger,  which  had  l^een  established  by  Jule  C.  Forbes.  From  this  time 
on  he  has  been  engaged  in  journalism. 

Mr.  Sproule  was  appointed  a  meml)er  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
Nevada  State  University  in  1880.  In  1888  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  state  senate  from  Elko  county,  and  served  for  two  sessions.  He  rep- 
resented Nevada  on  the  Republican  national  committee'  for  four  years,  and 
has  been  a  meml:)er  of  the  Rq)ublican  state  central  committee  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  In  1885  President  Arthur  appointed  him  iK)Stmaster  of 
Elko,  and  he  served  until  the  Cleveland  administration.  In  addition  to  his 
newspaper  business,  Mr.  Sproule  has  a  notion  and  stationery  store  and  also 
a  cattle  ranch.  In  1876  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ann  M.  Bartlet,  who  was 
born  in  California.  They  have  one  son  living,  Herbert,  a  graduate  of  the 
Elko  high  school,  and  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  ranch  of  his  father,  on 
which  they  raise  lx)th  cattle  and  horses. 


A.  G.  DAWLEY,  at  present  county  clerk  and  treasurer  of  Elko  county, 
residing  in  Elko,  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  pioneers  of  the  state  of 
Nevada.  He  has  taken  part  in  all  the  phases  of  early  life  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  He  met  with  fair  success  in  mining,  but  he  made  his  greatest 
stake  in  ranching,  which  he  carried  on  until  he  retired  some  twenty  years 
ago,  and  since  then  has  been  foremost  in  the  public  life  of  his  coimty.  He 
has  l^een  an  inhabitant  of  the  great  west  since  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  and 
ever  since  that  time  has  been  hard  at  work  and  striving  for  progress  either 
in  his  own  aflfairs  or  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Dawley  is  of  Scotch  and  Dutch  ancestry,  and  is  the  son  of  J.  H. 
and  Augusta  (Donaldson)  Dawdey,  both  natives  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
where  they  were  farmers  and  people  of  great  integrity  and  respectability. 
The  former  died  in  1876,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  and  the  latter  in  1858. 

Of  the  six  children  of  these  parents,  A.  G.  Dawley  is  the  only  one 
living.  He  was  torn  in  Ontario  county.  New  York,  November  15,  1844, 
and  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native  state  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen. 
In  1859,  the  year  in  which  his  mother  died,  he  went  to  California  by  way 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  He  first  clerked  in  a  store  in  Nevada  City, 
California,  and  in  the  spring  of  1861  came  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada, 
w'here  he  w'orked  in  a  mill  at  five  dollars  a  day.     In  the  spring  of  1862  he 
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and  four  others,  known  as  the  "Veatch  party,"  went  on  a  prospecting  trip 
to  the   Reese  River  mountains.     On  August  14,   1862,  they  discovered  and 
located  the  Comet  mine,  formed  a  mining  district  and  elected  J.  M.  Dawley 
recorder.     They  loaded  their  pack  animals  with  ore  from  the  Comet  and 
J.   M.   Dawley  took  it  to  Virginia  City  and  worked  it  in  the  Central  mill. 
It   worked  over  four  thousand  dollars  per  ton.     They  made  money   for  a 
while  but  the  mine  played  out  after  a  time.     Mr.  Dawley  and  partners  built 
the    first   house   in   the   Reese   River   mountains,   just   four  miles   south   of 
Austin,  and   it  is  still  standing.     The  party  were  the  pioneers  of  mining 
in  this  part  of  Nevada.     They  remained  there  until  1864,  and  Mr.  Dawley 
then   went  to  Ruby  valley,  now  Elko  county,  and  he  and  two  others,  the 
Myers  brothers,  took  up  a  fanu  of  six  hundred  acres,  being  among  the  first 
agricultural   settlers   in   that  district.      They   raised  barley,   oats  and  pota- 
toes,  ditched  and  brought  water  on  their  land,  and  made  a  success  of  the 
enterprise.     Their  first  crop  of  grain  was  cut  by  hand  with  a  cradle  and 
threshed  by  tramping  the  grain  out  with  horses.     Mr.  Dawley  finally  sold 
his   interest  to  his  partners,  and  took  up  land  on   his  own  account.     He 
raised  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres  of  grain,  and  there  was  a  good  market 
for  all  his  crops  at  Austin  and  stations  of  the  overland  stage  road.     In  1869 
the  large  mining  population  of  White  Pine  consumed  readily  all  the  produce 
that    the  surrounding  country   afTorded.      He  sold   barley  as   high  as  six- 
teen dollars  a  sack,  potatoes  at  twenty  dollars  a  sack,  and  hay  for  fifty  dol- 
lars a  ton  in  the  stack.     He  continued  his  farming  with  increasing  success, 
and  l^ecame  the  owner  of  five  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  county.     He 
raised  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  in  twenty  years  from  the 
time  he  came  out  to  the  west  as  a  beginner  in  life  ami  without  capital  he 
had  met  with  great  prosperity  and  was  well  to  do.     In   1880  he  sold  his 
ranch  property,  and,  retiring  to  Elko,  built  a  residence,  where  he  intends  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Mr.  Dawley  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat,  and,  standing  on  the  basic 
principles  of  that  party,  has  been  prominent  in  the  public  affairs  of  his 
adopted  state.  In  1864  he  was  deputy  assessor  of  Lander  county,  which  in- 
cUuied  most  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  and  he  took  the  assessment  over 
a  large  part  of  this  territory.  When  Elko  county  was  formed  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  sheriff,  and  was  also  deputy  assessor  of  the  county  for  three 
or  four  years.  He  was  elected  county  clerk  in  1880,  and  held  the  office 
for  three  successive  terms.  He  was  under  sheriff  for  two  years,  1889-90, 
«ind  in  1898  was  elected  county  clerk  and  treasurer,  being  returned  to  the 
office  in  1900  and  1902.  In  all  these  capacities  he  has  proved  a  most  cap- 
able and  public-spirited  official,  and  as  he  has  had  no  private  ends  to  sub- 
serve he  has  made  the  welfare  of  his  county  and  state  supreme,  with  the 
result  that  his  public  career  has  \^een  without  blemish  and  has  placed  him 
in  the  forefront  of  the  county's  citizens.  He  has  remained  Democratic 
during  all  the  changes  of  partv  allegiance  owing  to  the  silver  question  and 
other  campaign  issues. 

Mr.  Dawley  was  married  in  1873  t^>  ^'fi^s  Mary  E.  Williamson,  a 
native  of  Ohio,  and  one  daughter  was  born  to  them,  Mary  Gertrude,  but 
she  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen.     Mrs.  Dawley  is  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
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terian  church,  and  he  gives  that  denomination  his  support,  but  the  kernd 
of  his  religious  behef  is  to  do  right  to  the  l^est  of  his  ability.  He  has  earned 
the  right  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  Nevada's  leading  citizens,  for  few  oi 
the  old  pioneers  have  l^een  more  thoroughly  identified  with  the  entire  life 
and  development  of  the  state,  and  in  so  many  ways  connected  with  its  in- 
dustrial, commercial  and  political  affairs. 


RAYCRAFT  BROTHERS.  Joseph  and  James  Raycraft  are  promi- 
nent, active  and  well  known  business  men  of  Carson  City.  They  are  owners 
of  valuable  mining  interests  in  the  state  and  are  proprietors  of  the  Silver 
State  Livery  Stable,  of  the  city.  Since  early  pioneer  times  thej'  have  lived 
in  this  locality,  and  Joseph  Raycraft,  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm,  is  now 
serving  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  city.  In  1863  the  family  crossed  the 
plains  to  Nevada,  and  they  have  since  been  residents  of  the  west,  identified 
with  its  rapid  development  and  permanent  improvement. 

Joseph  Raycraft  was  born  in  McHenry  county,  Illinois,  on  the  i6th  ot 
April,  1849,  ^"d  James  was  born  in  Hannibal,  Marion  county,  Missouri, 
in  1 86 1  being,  therefore,  but  two  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  emigration 
to  the  west.  The  journey  was  made  in  a  four-horse  wagon  driven  by  their 
sister  Mary,  now  Mrs.  D.  \V.  Virgin,  of  Genoa,  Nevada. 

Their  parents  were  Joseph  and  Ella  (Qumlon)  Raycraft,  both  natives 
of  Ireland,  whence  they  came  with  their  respective  parents  to  the  United 
States  in  childhood.  They  were  reared  and  married  in  McHenry  county. 
Illinois,  and  at  one  time  Mr.  Raycraft  was  offered  a  tract  of  land,  border- 
ing the  present  Lake  street  of  Chicago,  in*  payment  of  a  small  bill  which  he 
held  against  a  man,  but  he  regarded  the  land  as  practically  valueless  and 
would  not  receive  it,  but  to-day  it  is  worth  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  year 
1852  he  went  to  California  overland,  and  again  went  to  the  mines  in  1856, 
taking  out  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  most  of  this  he  after- 
ward lost.  He  mined  on  the  Feather  river  and  in  other  ^'diggings''  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  history  of  those  early  days  in  California  was  very  familiar 
to  him  from  personal  experience.  In  1863,  as  before  stated,  he  made  his 
second  trip  to  the  west,  bringing  his  family  with  him  to  Nevada.  This  time 
he  came  to  remain,  and  he  located  on  a  farm  near  Genoa,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  until  the  loth  of  November,  1884,  when  his  death  occurred.  He 
was  then  seventy-four  years  of  age.  His  brave  pioneer  wife  still  survives  him 
and  is  yet  living  on  the  old  home  farm  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years, 
enjoying  excellent  health  for  one  of  her  age.  Like  her  husband  she  has 
always  been  a  faithful  communicant  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  the  children 
still  adhere  to  the  faith  of  their  honored  parents.  To  Joseph  and  Ellen 
Raycraft  were  born  eight  sons,  the  collective  height  of  whom  is  forty -nine 
feet  and  seven  inches.     They  also  had  three  daughters. 

Joseph  and  James  Raycraft  were  reared  upon  their  father's  farm  and 
received  a  limited  public  school  education,  owing  to  the  new  condition  of 
the  country  at  that  time,  but  they  have  gained  broad  practical  knowledge, 
fitting  them  for  the  duties  of  business  life  and  making  them  successful  men. 
They  have  always  engaged  in  dealing  in  stock,  handling  horses  principally,  and 
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they   have  raised  many  fine  horses.     They  now  have  the  l>est  equipped  hvery 
stable  in  the  state,  a  large  substantial  building  filled  with  horses  of  high 
hreecU  together  with  a  large  line  of  fine  carriages.     They  have  made  a  suc- 
cess of  this  business  in  which  they  have  been  engaged  for  thirty-three  years, 
o-inclncting  their  stable  in  Carson  City  for  twenty-one  years.       They  own 
nice  homes  in  Carson  City  and  in  addition  to  this  property  they  have  several 
hniidred  acres  of  placer  mining  land,  which  is  rich  in  gold  and  will  be  very 
valuable  when  they  get  water  to  it.     They  have  already  taken  out  consider- 
able    gold,   yielding   eighteen   dollars   and    forty   cents   to  the  ounce.     The 
brothers  are  partners  in  their  mining  interests  as  well  as  in  their  other  business 
affairs,  and  liave  been  thus  associated  since  1884.     They  have  a  large  stage 
route  in  Churchill  county.  They  own  altogether  sixteen  hundred  and  forty 
acres   of  land,  having  paid  twelve  thousand  dollars  for  ten  acres  of  what 
they   deemed  the  richest  portion.     The  leading  mine  from  which  they  have 
taken  the  most  gold  is  called  the  Buckeye.     The  mining  property  lies  in  the 
Pine  mountain  range,  and  they  found  there  one  nugget  worth  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  dollars. 

Joseph  Raycraft  was  married  in  1892,  the  lady  of  his  choice  being 
Mis.s  Nellie  Jaqua,  a  native  daughter  of  Nevada,  born  in  Dayton.  They 
hav^e  two  sons,  Frankie  and  Georgie.  In  1886  James  Raycraft  was  married 
to  Miss  Madge  T.  Morris,  wdiose  birth  occurred  in  Empire,  Nevada,  and 
they  have  the  following  children :  James  Morris,  Hubert  Hoye,  Francis 
Joseph,  Margaret  and  Dorothy. 

The  brothers  are  Democrats  in  their  political  affiliations  and  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  church.  It  was  in  1902  that  Joseph  Raycraft  was  elected 
a  trustee  of  the  city  in  w-hich  he  has  so  long  been  an  active  business  man 
and  in  which  he  is  now  proving  a  capable  official.  Both  brothers  are  well 
known  here,  and  their  value  to  the  community  in  business  circles  and  as 
public-spirited  citizens  is  widely  acknowledged  by  all. 


STEPHEN  PEDROLI.  Throughout  many  ages  the  sons  of  Switzer- 
land have  commanded  respect  and  admiration  because  of  their  love  of  lib- 
erty and  their  fearless  allegiance  to  what  they  believe  to  be  right.  A  worthy 
son  of  the  land  of  the  Alps  now  living  in  Franktown,  Washoe  county,  Ne- 
vada, is  Stephen  PedroH,  a  successful  farmer  who  has  resided  in  this  state; 
for  the  past  thirty  years.  He  was  born  in  Switzerland  on  the  20th  of 
July,  1854,  and  is  of  Swiss  ancestry.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in  his 
native  country,  and  as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  earn  his  own  living  he 
desired  to  use  his  time  and  efforts  to  the  best  advantage  possible.  Thus  it 
was  that  he  resolved  to  seek  a  home  in  America,  for  he  telieved  that  better 
opportunities  were  here  afforded  than  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  crossed  the  briny  deep,  and  worked 
first  in  Virginia  City  upon  a  milk  ranch.  There  he  was  paid  forty  dollars 
per  month  at  the  beginning,  but  later  his  wages  were  increased  to  fifty  dol- 
lars per  montl?  and  board.  After  two  years  he  tegan  working  in  the  mines, 
and  was  paid  four  dollars  per  day.  Saving  his  money  until  he  had  accumu- 
lated a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  purchase  land  on  his  ow^n  account,  he 
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then  came  to  his  present  ranch,  which  to-day  comprises  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  of  choice  land.  Here  he  is  engaged  in  the  raising  of  hay,  grain 
and  stock.  He  does  an  extensive  dairy  business,  keeping  one  hundred  and 
forty  head  of  cattle  for  this  purpose.  He  devotes  his  time  and  energies  to 
no  other  pursuit  aside  from  farming  in  its  various  departments,  and  by  his 
close  application  to  his  work,  his  earnest  attention  and  his  well  directed 
efforts  is  meeting  with  very  gratifying  success,  having  already  become  one 
of  the  substantial  farmers  of  the-  community.  Upon  his  land  he  has  a  nice 
residence  and  good  outbuildings,  and  everything  about  his  place  is  neat  and 
thrifty  in  appearance,  indicating  his  careful  supervision  and  his  progressive 
methods. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1895,  Mr.  Pedroli  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  C.  Mora,  also  a  native  of  Switzerland.  Their  union  has  been  blessed 
with  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  namely:  William,  Joseph,  Evaline  and 
Thelma.  Mr.  Pedroli  is  a  Republican  in  his  political  views,  and  keeps  well 
informed  on  the  issues  and  questions  of  the  day,  but  has  never  sought  or 
desired  public  office.  He  and  his  family  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church.  His  life  proves  what  can  be  accomplished  in  Nevada  without 
engaging  in  mining.  Mr.  Pedroli  came  to  America  when  a  young  man  and 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  English  language  or  of  the  ways  and  customs  of 
the  people  in  this  country,  but  his  native  intelligence  enabled  him  to  quickly 
understand  the  situations  and  to  improve  his  opportunities,  and  his  industry 
and  enterprise  have  been  the  means  of  making  him  the  owner  of  a  valuable 
fami  in  Washoe  county. 


J.  D.  O'SULLIVAN.  Not  far  from  the  city  of  Reno,  on  the  eastem 
side,  is  the  farm  of  J.  D.  O'Sullivan,  wliose  careful  attention  to  his  property 
and  the  excellent  improvements  which  he  has  there  made  constitute  this  one 
of  the  most  desirable  places  of  the  locality.  Mr.  0*Sullivan  came  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Nevada  in  March,  1863,  and  is  one  of  the  worthy  citizens  that  the 
Emerald  Isle  has  furnished  to  the  new  w^orld.  He  is  a  native  of  county 
Cork,  having  been  l3orn  there  on  the  ist  of  February,  1835. 

His  father,  Dennis  0*Sullivan,  was  ako  born  in  Ireland  and  remained 
a  resident  of  that  country  until  1865,  when  he  sailed  for  the  United  States, 
spending  his  remaining  days  in  New  York.  There  he  died  in  1870  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five  years.  His  wife  in  her  maidenhood  was  Miss  Margaret  Cronin, 
and  she,  too,  was  born  on  the  green  isle  of  Erin.  While  still  living  in  Ireland, 
they  became  the  parents  of  six  children,  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
mother  died  in  her  native  country,  and  two  of  the  children  w^ho  were  remain- 
ing there  came  over  -\vith  their  father  and  the  others  of  the  household  to 
America.  The  surviving  members  of  the  family  are  two  daughters  and  J.  D. 
O'Sullivan.  The  parents  were  devoted  communicants  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  both  died  in  that  faith.  One  of  the  sons,  Dennis  O'Sullivan, 
came  to  Nevada  in  1871.  Later  he  returned  to  New  York,  but  again  made 
his  w-ay  to  this  state  in  1875,  ^"^  ^^^^  ^*  ^^^  home  of  his  brother,  J.  D. 
O'Sullivan,  in  1877,  when  forty-two  years  of  age. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Ireland  J.  D.  O'Sullivan  began  his  education, 
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and   when  eighteen  years  of  age  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
Ijenefit  of  the  better  business  opix)rtunities  afforded  in  the  new  world.     On 
New  Year's  moniing  of  1857  he  sailed  from  New  York  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
making  the  voyage  by  the  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.     Having  safely 
arrived  in  San  Francisco,  he  thence  proceeded  to  Sacramento,  and  was  first 
in  the  employ  of  Kelley,  Mott  &  Company,  which  was  succeeded  by  Gilley, 
Mott  &  Company.    Mr.  O'Sullivan  worked  for  lx)th  firms,  and  when  the  latter 
established  a  store  in  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  in  1863,  he  went  to  that  place 
to    continue  in  the  employ  of  the  company.     Here  he  saw  an  opportunity 
for  securing  a  farm,  and  on  the  19th  of  March,  1864,  he  located  on  his  present 
ranch,  comprising  two  hundred  and  forty  acres.     The  land  had  not  then 
been  surveyed,  and  was  still  in  possession  of  the  government.     He  found  it 
virgin  soil  covered  with  sage  Inrush,  and  when  he  located  thereon  people  had 
no  idea  that  the  tract  was  of  any  value  for  farming  purposes.    He  at  first  se- 
cured water  for  irrigation  from  the  English  mill,  and  soon  demonstrated  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  a  rich  farming  property.     Later  he  built  the  O'Sulli- 
van  ditch  and  secured  a  large  supply  of  water.     Subsequently  he  sold  the 
O'Sullivan  ditch,  and  he  now  secures  an  abundance  of  water  from  the  Orr 
ditch  and  also  has  water  under  pressure. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  i860,  Mr.  O'Sullivan  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Mary  Cosriflf,  also  a  native  of  Ireland.     She  came  west  with  him, 
and  when  he  secured  his  ranch  they  lived  at  the  English  mill  for  some  time 
and  boarded  the  mill  hands,  conducting  a  large  boarding  house  in  which 
they  entertained  sixty  men.     Mr.  O'Sullivan  with  his  own  hands  erected 
upon  the  ranch  a  little  board  dwelling  twenty-two  by  sixteen  feet,  containing 
two  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  and  in  that  he  resided  until  1873,  when  he  built 
a  portion  of  his  present  fine  brick  residence.    This  he  completed  in  1881,  and 
it  is  now  the  best  farm  residence  in  the  entire  valley.     In  fact,  it  would  be  a 
creditable  home  in  any  city,  being  attractive  in  appearance,  commodious  and 
tastefully  furnished.     Upon  his  place  Mr.  O'Sullivan  has  a  fine  fruit  orchard 
of  his  own  planting,  and  every  shade  tree  on  the  place  has  been  set  out  by 
him.     None  of  the  improvements  or  equipments  of  the  model  farm  are  lack- 
ing, and  all  were  made  by  him.    His  home  and  farm  are  supplied  with  electric 
lights,  and  the  accessories  and  conveniences  of  the  place  constitute  this  a 
most  desirable  residence.     He  has  also  built  upon  his  property  a  brick  sheep- 
dip,  where  most  of  the  sheep  of  the  country  are  dipped  every  year.    He  raises 
on  his  farm  six  hundred  tons  of  hay  annually,  and  he  keeps  about  forty  head 
of  high-grade  Durham  cattle  and  fourteen  head  of  horses,  wihch  are  a  cross 
of  the  Norman  and  Cleveland  Bays. 

In  1870  Mr.  O'Sullivan  was  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
who  died  on  the  29th  of  December  of  that  year,  leaving  her  husband  and 
four  children  to  mourn  her  loss.  The  children  are  Dennis,  who  is  on  the 
ranch  with  his  father  and  is  married  and  has  two  children:  Margaret,  who 
(lied  at  the  age  of  thirty  years;  John,  a  farmer  residing  at  Pyramid  lake; 
and  James,  who  is  married  and  with  his  two  children  makes  his  home  in 
Reno.  In  March,  1872,  Mr.  O'Sullivan  was  again  married,  his  second  union 
being  with  Miss  Bridget  Farley,  who  was  bom  in  county  Cavan,  Ireland. 
They  are  faith'ful  meml>ers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  Mr.  O'Sulli- 
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van  is  a  member  of  the  Hil)ernian  Society.  He  still  has  a  strong  and  deep 
love  for  the  Emerald  Isle,  which  will  ever  have  a  warm  place  in  his  memon. 
He  has  had  erected  in  his  front  yard  a  large  cross  modeled  after  the  one 
upon  which  his  Savior  died,  and  has  imported  from  Ireland  a  pretty  green 
plant  which  he  has  planted  in  the  cross.  While  still  retaining  a  commendable 
love  for  his  native  coiintrj',  he  is,  however,  a  loyal  American  citizen,  true  to 
the  institutions  of  his  country  and  with  great  admiration  for  its  republican 
form  of  government.  He  now  has  a  home  of  which  he  can  be  justly  proud, 
and  the  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  the  rich  farming  land  which  is 
in  his  possession  has  all  l)een  acquired  through  his  own  industrious  .efforts. 


M.  BADT  AND  COMPANY.  The  firm  of  M.  Badt  and  Conipan) 
was  estahlisheil  in  Elko  in  1868  by  Badt  and  Cohn,  and  a  branch  of  thi^ 
store  was  l(x:ate<l  at  Wells  in  1871.  In  1875  M'*-  Badt  sold  his  store  in  Elk«> 
to  Russell  and  Bradley,  taking  in  exchange  a  large  cattle  ranch,  but  after 
running  the  ranch  for  eighteen  months  sold  it  back  to  its  original  owners. 
In  1876  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  Elko  store,  but  retained  the  establish- 
ment at  Wells,  and  continued  successfullv  in  business  there  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  January,   1899. 

The  town  of  Wells  is  in  large  part  the  result  of  the  enterprise  and 
public-spirited  generosity  of  Morris  Badt.  He  was  the  builder  of  the  fiTSt 
brick  building  there  in  1868,  and  the  present  large  brick  store  block  was 
erected  in  1880.  It  is  twenty-five  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  dimen- 
sions, and  there  are  also  three  large  warehouses  and  three  large  cellars 
where  they  keep  their  immense  stock  of  wholesale  and  retail  goods.  The 
comiKiny  receive  their  goods  by  the  carload  lot  from  St.  Louis,  Qiicagv^ 
New  York  and  San  Francisco,  and  they  carry  every  article  of  general  mer- 
chandise in  demand  by  the  farmers  and  mining  population  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  There  being  no  bank  in  Wells,  the  company  does  all  the  bank- 
ing for  the  surrounding  country  in  the  eastern  part  of  Elko  county.  This 
indicates  how  tlioroughly  the  institution  has  become  a  part  of  the  people,  and 
how  much  confidence  the  people  feel  in  the  integrity  and  reliability  of  its 
owners.  All  the  White  Pine  mining  trade  comes  to  this  store,  and  its  busi- 
ness extends  as  far  north  as  Idaho  and  as  far  east  as  Utah.  Elko  county 
is  one  of  the  wealthiest  counties  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  volume  ot 
its  business  which  is  transacted  through  the  M.  Badt  and  Company  is  amaz- 
ing and  still  increasing. 

The  founder  and  long-time  owner  of  this  great  commercial  enterprise 
was  Morris  Badt,  who  was  lx)rn  and  educated  in  Germany.  He  emigrated 
to  New  York  in  1847,  and  at  that  time  did  not  know  a  word  of  English,  and 
in  addition  to  this  handicap  in  life's  race  was  a  poor  young  man.  He  went 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  clerked  in  a  store  for  a  time. 
l>ut  his  ability  soon  caused  his  promotion  to  he  manager  of  one  of  the  largest 
mercantile  concerns  of  that  city.  In  185 1  he  went  to  San  Francisco  anrf 
opened  a  clothing  store  on  California  and  Leidsdoff  streets,  within  two 
blocks  of  the  headquarters  of  the  vigilantes,  and  during  those  early  days  of 
California  history  he  saw  many  an  outlaw  hanged  with  summary  justice. 
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He  had  to  be  a  good  linguist  to  do  business  in  such  a  cosmopolitan  city  as 
San    Francisco,   and   in   order  to  converse  with   this   polyglot  populace  he 
learned  Spanish,  French  and  English,  which  gave  him  command  over  the 
four  languages  which  were  most  commonly  used.     This  indicates  his  strong 
intellectual  powers,  and  it  also  gave  him  a  great  advantage  in  his  dealings. 
His  mercantile  success  was  rapid,  for  it  was  not  many  years  after  he  came 
to  this  country  friendless  and  poor  that  he  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  mer- 
chants of  the  west.     In   1898  Mr.   Badt  formed  the  firm  of  M.  Badt  and 
CTompany  by  admitting  to  partnership  his  three  sons,  Mel  S.,  Herbert  and 
J.   Selby  Badt.     They  had  gained  a  good  education  in  San  Francisco,  and 
then   entered   their  father's  business.     They  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
worthy  successors  of  their  honored  father  since  the  conduct  of  the  business 
fell    upon  their  shoulders.     Besides  the  large  interests  already  mentioned, 
the}''  are  interested  in  ranching  and  cattle-raising.     They  have  about  twenty 
thousand  acres  of  land  and  three  thousand  cattle,  and  also  own  manv  resi- 
dences  and  much  real  estate  in  Wells. 

Mr.  Badt  was  married  in  1868  to  Miss  Lina  Posener,  a  native  of  his 
own  town  in  Germany.  All  the  eight  children  born  of  this  union  are  living, 
and  fill  respected  and  useful  places  in  society  and  business.  Mr.  Badt  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  mercantile  ventures  in  this  part  of  the  state,  and 
the  large  business  which  he  built  up  before  his  death  will  stand  as  the  monu- 
ment of  his  judgment,  sagacity  and  honorable  dealings,  by  which  he  made 
his  life  efforts  accrue  to  his  own  material  prosperity  and  result  in  benefit  to 
his  entire  county. 


HENRY  HEIDEN REICH.  One  of  the  prosi>erous  representatives  of 
the  agricultural  interests  of  Nevada  is  Henry  Heidenreich,  who  resides  in 
the  l:)eautiful  Washoe  valley,  where  he  owns  and  operates  a  rich  and  arable 
tract  of  land  which  he  has  transformed  into  a  valuable  farming  property. 
He  is  a  native  son  of  the  fatherland,  hi.s  birth  having  occurred  in  Germany 
on  the  5th  of  May,  1853.  His  education  was  acquired  in  tlie  schools  of  that 
country,  and  he  remained  in  Germany  until  his  nineteenth  year.  He  was 
there  reared  to  farm  life,  for  his  parents  were  agriculturists.  They  were 
members  of  the  Lutheran  church.  They  instilled  into  the  minds  of  their 
children  lessons  of  industry  and  uprightness,  and  cultivated  their  ambition 
to  win  success  and  advancement. 

Mr.  Heidenreich  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  new  world  and 
to  enjoy  the  opportunities  of  the  land  of  the  free.  He  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  when  he  arrived,  but  he  readily  mastered  it  and 
also  adapted  himself  to  changed  conditions  and  surroundings.  He  began 
learning  the  carpenter's  trade  in  the  new  world,  but  soon  afterward  turned 
his  attention  to  mining,  for  which  he  received  two  and  a  half  and  three 
dollars  per  day.  The  sum  was  far  in  excess  of  any  wage  which  he  could 
have  earned  in  Germany.  In  1875  he  arrived  in  Nevada,  locating  fn  Carson 
City,  where  he  worked  at  whatever  he  could  get  to  do.  He  then  went  to 
Esmeralda  county  and  was  employed  in  the  mines  for  a  year,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Carson  City,  where  he  remained  for  two  vears.     On  the  ex- 
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piration  of  that  period  he  made  his  way  to  Idaho,  where  he  engaged  in  pros- 
l^ecting  and  mining  with  very  good  success,  acquiring  several  thousand  dol- 
lars. With  this  capital  he  then  returned  to  Carson  City,  and  soon  after- 
ward purchased  his  present  ranch,  comprising  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
acres  of  rich  and  arable  land.  The  years  that  have  since  passed  have  been 
a  period  of  earnest  lalx)r,  in  which  his  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  splendid  farm.  He  has  made  excellent  improvements  upon  his 
place,  and  now  has  a  commodious  and  attractive  farm  residence,  large  arol 
substantial  barns  and  all  the  necessary  implements  for  successful  farming. 
He  is  largely  engaged  in  raising  hay  and  stock,  making  a  specialty  of  high- 
grade  Durham  cattle.  He  feeds  much  of  his  hay  to  his  own  stock  and  finds 
a  ready  market  for  his  surplus  product  in  Virginia  City.  He  also  annually 
makes  large  sales  of  cattle,  and  this  brings  to  him  a  very  desiral>le  financial 
return. 

In  Washoe  city  in  1885  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Heidenreich  and 
Miss  Katie  Sauer,  a  daughter  of  Andrew  Sauer,  one  of  Nevada's  l)est  known 
and  most  highly  resi>ected  pioneers.  She  was  born  in  this  state  and  was 
trained  by  her  parents  l)oth  through  precept  and  example  so  that  she  was 
well  qualified  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  household  as  the  wife  of  a  success- 
ful and  enterprising  farmer.  Their  marriage  has  been  blessed  with  seven 
children,  namely:  Lillie  May,  Edwin  Earl,  Joseph  Frederick,  Martha 
Louise,  Henry  Ernest,  Frances  Regena  and  Roy  Franklin.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Heidenreich  were  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Lutheran  church,  but  as 
there  was  on  church  of  that  denomination  in  this  locality  they  had  their 
children  baptized  by  the  Episcopal  minister.  Mr.  Heidenreich  is  a  member 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  his  political  allegiance  is 
given  to  the  Democracy.  He  keeps  well  infonned  concerning  the  questions 
of  the  day,  and  is  tints  able  to  support  his  position  by  intelligent  argument, 
yet  he  never  sought  or  desired  office,  preferring  to  give  his  attention  to  the 
operation  of  his  ranch.  He  is  a  man  of  marked  energy,  of  keen  foresight 
and  of  business  sagacity.  He  and  his  family  are  generous  people,  their  home 
is  celebrated  for  its  hospitality  and  their  circle  of  friends  is  very  extensive. 
The  record  of  Mr.  Heidenreich  is  such  a  one  as  any  fanner  might  be 
proud  to  ix>ssess,  and  his  course  is  a  credit  alike  to  the  land  of  his  birth  and 
to  the  land  of  his  adoption. 


W.  A.  INGALLS,  who  is  sheriff  and  ex-officio  assessor  of  Elsmeralda 
county,  making  his  home  in  Hawthorne,  was  born  in  Oregon  City,  Oregon, 
on  tlie  1st  of  September,  1854.  He  is  descended  from  Scotch  ancestry,  but 
at  a  very  early  epoch  in  colonial  history  the  family  was  planted  on  American 
soil.  His  father,  Henry  Ingalls,  emigrated  to  Oregon  in  1849.  He  had 
Ixen  reared  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  but,  attracted  by  the  business  possibilities 
of  the  Pacific  coast  country,  he  made  his  way  to  Oregon  and  is  now  living 
in  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  a  hale  and  hearty  man,  although  seventy- 
seven  years  of  age.  He  married  Miss  Sarah  Brents.  Through  his  active 
business  career  he  lived  the  life  of  an  industrious  farmer.  He  has  long  been 
a  valued  member  of  the  Christian  church,  and  in  his  upright  career  has 
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xeniplified  his  religious  faith.  His  wife  died  wlien  \V.  A.  Ingalls  was  but 
ine  years  of  age,  leaving  two  sons,  Willis  Ingalls  being  a  farmer  living 
ear,  Walla  Walla.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  the  father  married 
gain,  and  by  that  union  had  two  children,  Ira  and  Otis. 

In  taking  up  the  personal  history  of  W.  A.  Ingalls  we  present  to  our 
eaders  the  life  record  of  one  who  is  widely  and  favorably  known  in  Nevada. 
ie  completed  his  education  in  Christian  College,  at  Monmouth,  Oregon, 
nd  afterward  engaged  in  various  pursuits  in  Washington,  Idaho  and  Cali- 
ornia.  He  came  to  Nevada  in  1878,  and  was  engaged  in  merchandising 
or  thirteen  years  in  Candelaria,  Nevada.  His  fitness  for  office  and  his 
ictivity  in  political  circles  led  to  his  selection  for  positions  of  public  trust. 
■le  has  always  been  a  firm  adherent  of  Democratic  principles,  and  as  the 
andidate  of  the  silver  party  was  elected  sheriff  of  Esmeralda  county.  Faith- 
fully has  he  served  his  fellow  townsmen  as  the  protector  of  the  rights  and 
iljerties  of  the  people,  and  they  have  given  evidence  of  their  appreciation 
>f  his  trustworthiness  and  capability  by  electing  him  five  times  to  the  office, 
50  that  he  is  now  serving  in  his  fifth  term,  and  at  the  last  election  he  received 
I  majority  of  fifty  over  two  opposing  candidates,  showing  that  both  as  sheriff 
md  assessor  of  the  county  he  has  discharged  his  duties  in  a  manner  to  win 
the  fullest  confidence  and  approval  of  the  public.  He  is  prompt  and  ener- 
getic in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  is  possessed  of  excellent  good 
sense  and  sound  judgment  in  performing  the  ofttimes  delicate  and  hazard- 
ous duties  of  his  position. 

In  1896  Mr.  Ingalls  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Jennie  Mercer, 
who  was  bom  in  Aurora,  Nevada,  a  daughter  of  J.  W.  Qawson,  a  pioneer 
of  this  state.  By  her  former  marriagfe  she  had  one  son,  Willie  Mercer,  who 
is  now  ticket  agent  on  the  Carson  &  Colorado  Railroad  at  Hawthorne.  Mr. 
Ingalls  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  fraternity,  and  his  brethren 
of  the  order  regard  him  as  one  of  its  valued  representatives.  He  and  his 
wife  occupy  one  of  the  attractive  homes  in  Hawthorne,  and  he  has  valuable 
mining  interests  here.  Over  his  private  life  and  his  official  record  there  falls 
no  shadow  of  wrong  or  suspicion  of  evil,  his  course  having  won  for  him  high 
encomiums  from  a  discriminating  public. 


PHILIP  J.  McGRATH,  superintendent  of  the  Carson  and  Colorado 
Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Hawthorne,  Nevada,  is  a  native  of  Cali- 
fornia, having  been  bom  in  Weaverville,  March  26,  1864.  His  father, 
Philip  McGrath,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1820.  He  came  to  this  country 
in  1846,  and  for  four  years  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster. 
In  1850  he  came  to  California  and  engaged  in  mining,  but  later  started  a 
store  in  San  Francisco,  most  of  his  placer  mining  having  been  done  in 
Trinity  county.  Still  later  he  moved  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  and  was 
a  machinist  on  the  Comstock,  spending  the  balance  of  his  life  there  and 
dying  in  1890,  aged  seventy  years.  He  married  Miss  Catherine  Burke, 
a  native  of  Ireland,  and  she  now  resides  in  San  Francsico  aged  sixty-three 
years.     In  politics  he  had  been  a  Democrat,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  were 
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devout  nienil^ers  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  church.     They   were  the  parents 
of  six  children,  of  whom  five  are  now  Hving. 

Philip  J.  McGrath,  the  only  one  of  the  children  in  Xevada,  Avas  edu- 
cated in  the  public  sch<K)ls  of  Virginia  City,  and  was  only  ten  years  oi 
age  when  the  family  located  in  that  place.  He  learne<l  telegraphy  and  \va> 
first  employed  by  tlie  Virginia  and  Truckee  Railroad  Company.  For  eight 
years  he  was  in  the  railroad  mail  service,  after  which  he  acte<I  as  ageiit  at 
Mound  House  for  the  Carson  and  Colorado  and  the  Virginia  and  Tnickec 
Railroads  for  eight  years.  His  next  change  was  when  he  came  to  Hawthorne 
as  clerk  and  train  dispatcher  under  Superintendent  I-aws.  ^Ir.  Laws  went 
to  the  Sacramento  division  of  the  road  in  1902.  and  Mr.  McGrath  suc- 
ceeded to  the  position  of  superintendent,  having  thus  worked  his  way  up  from 
the  position  of  telegraph  operator.  In  |X)litics  he  is  indej^endent.  He  is  a 
meml)er  of  the  Elks  fraternity,  and  adheres  to  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church. 

In  1 90 1  he  was  married  to  Mary  Rol)erts,  a  native  of  Xevada  and  a 
daughter  of  J.  B.  Roberts,  a  poineer  of  the  state  and  the  builder  of  the  Lake 
Hoitse.  Mr.  McGrath  is  a  very  energetic  and  capable  business  man.  and 
the  success  which  has  attended  his  efforts  is  but  the  just  reward  of  intelli- 
gent work  directed  along  legitimate  channels. 

LOUIS  DUTERTRE,  proprietor  of  the  Golconda  Hot  Springs  Hotel, 
is  a  native  of  France,  lK)rn  on  the  30th  of  September,  1825,  and  is  of  French 
ancestry.  He  received  his  education  in  his  native  land,  and  when  fifteen 
years  of  age  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  locating  in  New  Orleans, 
Lx)uisiana.  In  185 1  he  made  the  journey  to  San  Francisco,  California, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business,  and  also  mined  in  Xevada 
county,  that  state,  Ijeing  a  p)art  owner  of  the  Derl^ec  mine,  in  North  Bloom- 
field,  Nevada  county,  which  proved  to  l>e  very  rich  in  its  mineral  resources. 
From  there  he  removed  to  Placer  county  and  continued  his  mining  opera- 
tions, l)ecommg  the  president  of  the  Mayflower  mine,  also  a  fine  producer. 
Coming  thence  to  Golcolda,  Mr.  Dutertre  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  the  i)eautiful  valley,  which  at  that  time  was  covered  with  sage  brush,  but 
with  his  usual  enterprise  and  push  he  soon  developed  it  into  a  splendid  prop- 
erty. He  has  built  lakes  south  of  his  projjerty  in  the  mountains,  from  which 
he  obtains  the  water  to  irrigate  his  large  ranch  of  sixty-seven  hundred  acres, 
a  large  part  of  which  is  meadow  land  and  where  he  is  raising  immense  quan- 
tities of  alfalfa  and  natural  grass. 

A  numl:)er  of  years  ago  Mr.  Dutertre  erected  the  large  Golconda  Hotel 
fitted  and  furnished  throughout  for  the  comfort  of  the  traveling  public  and 
for  those  seeking  the  curative  powers  of  his  hot  springs.  The  spring  is  a 
very  large  one  and  by  analysis  its  water  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Arkansas 
Hot  Springs,  being  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  Fahrenheit,  and  containing 
valuable  curative  properties.  When  on  trial  for  rheumatism  and  other  blood 
diseases  it  has  been  found  to  he  very  valuable.  Many  have  come  to  this  spring 
entirely  drawn  out  of  shape  by  pain  and  were  rapidly  relieved  of  the  malad}'- 
and  may  be  likened  to  the  healecl  man  in  the  scriptures,  who  went  away  "leap- 
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ig  and  jumping."  The  hotel  building  is  one  hundred  by  one  hundred  and 
fty  feet,  built  in  the  form  of  an  L,  and  contains  seventy-five  sleeping  apart- 
lents,  two  dining  rooms,  a  large  parlor,  and  is*  modern  in  all  its  furnishings 
nd  appliances,  Ijeing  at  times  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  It  is  a  one-story 
milding,  the  guests  thus  having  no  steps  to  climb,  and  Mr.  Dutertre  is  en- 
itled  to  much  cre<lit  for  exj>ending  so  large  a  vSum  of  money  for  the  allevia- 
ion  and  cure  of  the  suffering.  The  springs  are  used  lx)th  as  mud  and  plunge 
aths,  and  furnish  immediate  relief  to  the  sufferers. 

.Mr.  Dittertre  was  married  in  1862,  and  has  one  son,  Eugene,  who  is  also 
narried  and  has  charge  of  the  hotel.  He  is  a  well  informed  business  man 
ind  takes  delight  in  looking  after  the  comfort  of  the  guests.  Mr.  Dutertre 
jives  his  attention  princii>ally  to  outside  matters  and  to  the  care  of  his  large 
jstate.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  large  business  experience  and  understanding, 
md,  although  having  reached  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  is  remarkably 
ictive  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  faculties.  He  is  independent  in 
lis  political  views,  giving  his  support  to  the  man  whom  he  thinks  best  quah- 
ied  for  public  office. 


HON.  THEODORE  WINTERS.  The  valuable  farming  property  of 
Hon.  Theodore  Winters  is  unsurpassed  in  point  of  excellence  in  the  Washoe 
valley,  and  its  splendid  improvements  and  attractive  appearance  indicate  the 
life  of  enterprise  and  activity  which  he  has  led.  In  November,  1857,  he 
arrived  in  this  section  of  the  country,  although  the  territory  of  Nevada  had 
not  then  been  organized,  this  district  being  still  a  portion  of  the  territory 
of  Utah.  He  was  born  in  Illinois  on  the  14th  of  September,  1823,  when 
that  state  was  little  more  than  a  vast  prairie  and  when  the  populous  city 
of  Chicago  was  a  mere  hamlet  of  a  fpw  log  houses. 

The  Winters  family  is  of  Scotch,  English,  Irish  and  German  ancestry, 
and  was  established  in  America  at  an  early  period  in  the  development  of 
this  land.  John  D.  Winters,  the  father  of  Theodore  Winters,  was  born 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  imbued  with  the  pioneer  spirit  and  desir- 
ous of  secliring  a  good  home  for  his  family,  he  made  his  way  to  the  prairies 
of  Illinois,  casting  in  his  lot  with  the  frontier  settlers  there.  He  was  mar- 
riefl  in  that  state  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Wells,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and 
they  remained  in  Illinois  until  after  the  birth  of  their  children,  when  they 
crossed  the  plains  to  California,  in  the  year  1849.  The  most  far-sighted  had 
never  dreamed  of  the  building  of  a  transcontinental  railroad,  and  the  journey 
was  made  in  a  covered  wagon.  At  times  there  was  no  road  save  the  old 
Indian  trail,  and  the  way  led  across  the  hot  sandy  deserts  and  over  mountain 
passes  difficult  to  climb.  Such  a  trip  was  fraught  with  much  hardships, 
and  there  was  afso  danger  from  Indian  attacks,  but  the  Winters  family  at 
length  reached  their  destination  in  safety,  and  the  father  continued  to  reside 
in  California  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Stockton  in  1877,  when  he 
was  seventy-eight  years  of  age.  His  wife  survived  him  and  reached  the 
ripe  old  age  of  eighty-one  years.  Mrs.  T.  A.  Reed,  of  Reno,  and  Mr.  Win- 
ters are  the  only  members  of  the  family  in  Nevada. 

In  taking  up  the  personal  history  of  Hon.  Theodore  Winters  we  pre- 
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sent  to  our  readers  one  who  has  a  very  wide  acquaintance  in  this  state  and 
who  is  honored  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  being  most  highly  re- 
spected where  l^est  known.  He  attended  school  in  Illinois,  but  his  ediKa- 
tional  privileges  were  very  limited,  as  the  schools  of  that  period  were  in  a 
very  primitive  condition  and  his  labors  were  also  needed  in  the  develop- 
ment, cultivation  and  improvement  of  his  father's  farm.  While  still  living 
in  Illinois  he  was  married,  in  December.  1847,  securing  as  a  companion  and 
helpmate  on  life's  journey  Miss  Sarah  Marshall.  With  their  first  born  child 
they  crossed  the  plains  in  1849.  This  son,  George  D.  Winters,  now  resides 
in  Reno.  The  destination  of  the  familv  was  California,  for  the  discoven 
of  gold  in  that  state  was  drawing  all  western  emigrants  to  the  mining  region. 
Mr.  Winters  engaged  in  mining  in  California  for  three  years  with  the 
usual  experience  of  most  of  the  California  argonauts.  He  made  consider- 
able money,  but  that  which  is  easily  gained  is  as  easily  spent,  and  he  sunk- 
considerable  of  it  in  other  mining  ventures.  When  he  arrived  at  the  end 
of  his  western  trip  he  had  seventeen  dollars  in  money,  four  yoke  of  oxen  * 
and  a  wagon.  He  turned  his  cattle  out  to  graze  in  what  is  now  the  city  of 
Sacramento,  and  they  strayed  away  and  he  never  saw  them  again.  This 
was  a  considerable  loss  to  the  pioneer  settler  who  w-as  attemj^ting  to  make 
a  home  for  himself  and  family  in  the  far  west. 

In  1857  Mr.  Winters  removed  from  Forest  City,  California,  to  his 
present  location  on  the  line  l^etween  Franktown  and  W^ashoe.  He  bought 
of  a  Mormon  a  tract  of  land  a  mile  wide  and  two  miles  long  and  paid  for 
this  fifty  dollars  in  cash  and  a  yoke  of  oxen.  With  characteristic  energy  and 
firm  determination  he  began  to  improve  his  property  and  has  added  to  it  as 
the  years  have  passed,  making  judicious  investments  in  real  estate  until  now 
his  landed  possessions  aggregate  six  thousand  acres,  all  in  one  farm.  It 
is  located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  of  the  west,  and 
upon  one  side  it  is  bordered  by  Washoe  lake,  while  the  mountains  rise  upon 
the  other  side,  so  that  the  Winters  farm  is  located  in  the  midst  of  gjand 
and  attractive  scenery.  Mr.  Winters  cuts  upon  his  ranch  from  fifteen  to  eight- 
een hundred  tons  of  hay  annually,  and  he  keeps  from  six  to  eight  hundred  head 
of  cattle.  He  feeds  all  of  his  hay  to  liis  own  stock,  and  because  he  raises 
stock  of  good  grades  he  finds  a  ready  sale  upon  the  market  and  receives 
good  prices  for  his  cattle.  He  also  has  a  dairy  upon  his  ranch,  and  for  this 
purpose  keeps  three  hundred  cows,  utilizing  the  milk  in  the  manufacture 
of  cheese  in  the  summer  time  and  of  butter  in  the  winter  time.  Another 
line  of  business  to  which  Mr.  Winters  directed  his  attention  has  l^een  the 
importing  of  race  horses,  and  he  has  brought  into  the  state  of  Nevada  some 
of-  the  best  race  horses  ever  seen  within  its  borders.  His  valuable  horse, 
Norfolk,  which  he  purchased  in  St.  Louis,  won  five  races  in  California  in 
1864.  Mr.  Winters  was  greatly  attached  to  this  horse,  which  he  kept 
until  it  died  of  old  age.  At  times  he  has  owned  a  large  number  of  other 
celebrated  horses,  and  has  done  much  to  improve  the  grade  of  stock  raised 
in  the  state.  During  the  haying  season  he  employs  on  his  ranch  twenty  men 
in  the  cutting  of  the  crop,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  his  two  scms 
and  a  hired  man  take  care  of  the  stock.  He  has  otherwise  been  very  active 
in  promoting  the  agricultural  interests  of  Nevada,  putting  forth  every  effort 
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in  his  power  that  will  stimulate  activity  along  this  line  and  will  advance  the 
interests  of  the  farming  community.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent  organ- 
izers of  the  Nevada  State  Fair  Association,  became  one  of  its  directors  and 
acted  in  that  capacity  for  a  number  of  years,  while  for  three  years  he  was 
president  of  the  association.  This  did  much  to  awaken  in  the  farming  class 
a  pride  in  their  achievements  because  of  the  competition  for  prizes  which 
stimulated  their  eflForts  and  thus  proved  of  direct  benefit  to  the  state. 

Mr.  Winters  was  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  wife  of  his  early 
manhood,  who  irf  1853  was  drowned  when  on  a  voyage.  A  collision  oc- 
curred in  Suisun  bay  and  the  boat  in  which  she  had  taken  passage  was 
sunk.  With  her  was  her  little  girl,  who  was  also  drowned.  The  only  sur- 
viving child  of  this  marriage  was  the  little  son  that  accompanied  the  parents 
on  their  travel  across  the  plains  to  California.  In  i860  Mr.  Winters  was 
again  married,  his  second  union  being  with  Miss  Margaret  Martin,  who 
was  born  in  Scotland.  Ten  children  graced  this  union,  eight  of  whom 
were  born  in  Nevada,  and  six  are  living,  namely :  Nettie,  the  wife  of  John 
M.  Gregory,  a  resident  of  San  Francisco,  California;  Nellie  G.,  who  is 
the  wife  of  J.  M.  McCormick,  of  Sacramento,  Nevada,  who  is  at  home  with 
her  father  and  who  he  says  is  of  much  assistance  to  him ;  Theodora,  now  the 
wife  of  Seth  Longobaugh,  who  is  residing  near  her  father;  Lewis  W.  and 
Archie  C,  who  are  still  on  the  home  farm.  The  mother  of  these  children 
passed  away  on  the  30th  of  May,  1898.  She  had  been  a  devoted  wife  and 
a  loving  and  tender  mother,  and  her  loss  was  felt  deeply  by  her  husband 
and  children. 

Mr.  Winters  exercises  his  right  of  franchise  in  support  of  the  men 
and  measures  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  has  always  been  an  advocate  of 
this  party,  yet  he  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Union  cause  during  the  Civil 
war.  He  participated  in  the  war  with  the  Indians  in  i860.  He  has  twice 
been  elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  territorial  legislature,  and  gave 
to  all  questions  which  came  before  the  house  his  earnest  consideration,  sup- 
porting each  measure  that  he  believed  would  prove  of  general  good.  He 
was  Democratic  nominee  for  governor  in  1888.  He  is  now  one  of  the  oldest, 
if  not  the  oldest,  Mason  in  the  state  of  Nevada,  having  received  the  sublime 
degree  of  Master  Mason  in  Cavanaugh  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  in  Elizabeth, 
Illinois,  in  Noveml>er,  1844.  He  now  affiliates  with  lx:)th  the  blue  lodge 
and  chapter  in  Reno.  He  has  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
living  pioneers  of  the  state,  and  there  is  little  concerning  the  history  of  Ne- 
vada that  is  not  familiar  to  him.  He  has  been  an  eye  witness  of  the  growth 
and  progress  of  the  state,  and  has  contributed  in  large  measure  to  what  has 
been  accomplished  here.  His  splendid  farm  is  an  indication  of  his  life  of 
industry  and  enterprise.  He  has  a  very  attractive  home,  around  which  are 
trees  and  vines  of  his  own  planting — an  admirable  place  for  this  honored 
pioneer  to  spend  the  evening  of  a  brave  and  active  life. 


THE  LOVELOCK  ARGUS.  The  Argus,  published  weekly  at  Love- 
lock, Humboldt  county,  Nevada,  has  been  in  existence  since  May,  1900, 
when  C.  W.  Patterson  gave  it  its  inception  in  the  newspaper  world.     In 
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July,  1900,  it  became  the  property  of  Homer  Riddle,  and  in  August.  1902, 
it  agam  changed  hands,  the  Riddle  Brothers  assuming  ownership  and  con- 
trol, which  they  retain  to  the  present.  The  jxiper  is  Democratic  in  its  pofit- 
ical  views.  In  August,  1902,  it  was  enlarged  from  a  five  column  to  a  six- 
column  folio,  and  is  now  very  popular  and  almost  an  absolute  desideratum 
in  many  households  of  the  county,  to  which  it  brings  all  the  news  of  local 
and  general  interest,  and  in  every  way  exerts  a  beneficial  influence. 

Howard  and  Frank  Riddle,  the  proprietors  of  the  Argus,  are  natives 
of  Virginia  and  Kansas  respectively,  and  the  fomier  has  been  in  newspaper 
work  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  brothers  published  the  Elko  Tidings 
for  five  years,  but  while  thus  engaged  the  war  with  Sixain  was  declared,  and 
they  dropped  their  work  and  volunteered  in  their  country's  cause.  They 
were  assigned  to  Troop  M,  under  Captain  W.  L.  Cox,  and  were  sent  to 
Florida,  where  they  were  kept  four  months,  and.  it  then  api>earing  that 
their  services  were  not  needed,  they  received  an  honorable  *lischarge.  On 
their  return  to  Elko  they  worked  on  a  number  of  papers  in  the  state  until 
they  purchased  the  Argiis,  since  when  they  have  devoted  their  capable  efforts 
to  building  up  an  influential  and  successful  journal,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
note  that  their  work  is  bearing  fruit. 

HON.  JOE  JOSEPHS,  the  efficient  sui>erintendent  of  the  Nevada 
State  Orphans'  Home,  at  Carson  City,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
state,  dates  his  residence  in  this  ix)rtion  of  the  country  since  i860.  A  native 
of  New  York,  he  was  lx)rn  in  the  l^eautiful  city  of  Albany,  on  the  id  ot 
February,  1847.  He  is  pre-eminently  a  self-made  man,  having  started  out 
in  life  on  his  own  account  when  only  eight  years  of  age,  since  which  tinie  he 
has  been  entirely  dependent  upon  his  own  resources.  He  l3egan  earnin? 
his  own  living  as  a  bootblack.  His  educational  privileges  were  necessarilv 
limited,  but  he  has  learned  many  valuable  lessons  in  the  dear  school  ol 
experience.  He  has  also  served  as  his  own  schoolmaster,  getting  much 
information  from  books  which  he  has  read  at  night  and  in  his  leisure  hours. 
He  has  improved  his  opportunities  as  the  years  have  gone  by,  and  is  to-day 
a  man  of  considerable  learning,  which,  added  to  a  kindly  nature  and  broan 
humanitarian  principles,  makes  him  a  man  worthy  of  the  highest  respect 
and  regard. 

In  1857,  when  but  ten  years  of  age,  he  went  to  California,  and  wa^ 
but  thirteen  years  old  when  he  arrived  in  Virginia  City.  Nevada.  He 
worked  at  any  employment  which  he  could  obtain  that  would  yield  hini  an 
honest  living.  He  waited  on  table  in  hotels,  acted  as  pick  boy  in  the  mines, 
and  thus  he  eventually  l>ecame  interested  in  mining  on  his  own  accmmt.  He 
followed  that  pursuit  for  twenty-one  years  with  the  varied  success  which 
always  meets  those  who  search  for  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  earth.  He 
has  also  dealt  in  stock,  sometimes  making  money  and  again  proving  un- 
fortunate in  his  speculations.  He  has  labored  on  persistently,  however, 
year  after  year,  always  energetic  and  reliable  in  whatever  relation  of  lif^ 

found. 

In  1873  Mr.  Josephs  was  appointed  and  filled  the  position  of  engross- 
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mg  clerk  in  the  senate,  and  for  two  years  he  was  deputy  constable  in  Vir- 
ginia City,  occupying  that  position  when  it  required  a  great  deal  of  courage, 
because  of  the  large  number  of  the  criminal  class  of  that  locality.  His  report 
of  fees  received  for  the  two  years  was  twenty-two  thousand  dollars,  and  his 
salary  for  that  time  was  eighteen  dollars.  He  was  nominated  and  elected 
clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  and  filled  that  office  for  four  years, 
being  the  last  one  to  occupy  the  position,  which  at  the  end  of  his 
term  was  merged  into  the  office  of  secretary  of  state.  Mr.  Josephs 
was  also  deputy  county  clerk  of  Storey  county,  and  in  1889  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  State  Orphans'  Home,  at  Carson  City.  When  he 
had  served  for  four  years  he  was  reappointed,  and  is  now  serving  for  the 
second  term,  his  faithfulness  and  capability  in  the  office  being  most  com- 
mendable. He  has  at  present  sixty-three  orphan  children  in  his  charge. 
As  soon  as  good  homes  can  be  found  in  respectable  families  the  children 
are  placed  therein  that  they  may  enjoy  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  home 
life.  The  institution  is  well  kept  by  Mr.  Josephs  and  his  estimable  wife, 
who  acts  as  matron.  She  has  never  had  any  children  of  her  own,  and  all 
of  the  mother  love  of  her  nature  is  lavished  upon  these  motherless  little  ones, 
who  profit  largely  by  her  care  and  attention. 

Mr.  Josephs  was  married  in  1875  to  Miss  Anna  Eliza  Klink,  a  native 
of  California.  She  is  a  lady  of  innate  refinement  and  makes  an  excellent 
matron,  greatly  assisting  her  husband  in  his  work.  Each  Sunday  the 
children  are  taken  to  the  different  churches  of  the  city,  first  to  one  and  then 
another,  for  the  home  is  entirelv  unsectarian  and  the  children  are  not 
biased  in  the  least  in  their  religious  views. 

Mr.  Josephs  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  of  the  hide- 
pendent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  has  passed  all  the  chairs  in  both  the 
subordinate  lodge  and  encampment,  and  is  a  past  grand.  Both  he  and 
his  wife  are  widely  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  state,  and  are 
held  in  high  regard  especially  by  those  interested  in  charitable  and  phil- 
anthropic work. 


ANDREW  SAUER.  Deeds  of  valor  have  been  the  theme  of  song 
and  story  throughout  all  ages.  There  has  never  been  displayed  more  marked 
endurance  and  courage  than  has  l)een  shown  by  the  pioneers  of  our  great 
west,  who  have  not  only  faced  difficulties  and  hardships,  but  have  also  braved 
danger  in  attempting  to  carry  civilization  into  the  wild  districts  l^eyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

One  of  the  first  to  establish  a  permanent  home  within  the  lx)rders  of 
Nevada  was  Andrew  Sauer,  who  came  in  1859.  Almost  forty-five  years 
have  since  been  added  to  the  cycle  of  eternity,  and  during  this  long  period 
he  has  witnessed  the  wonderful  transformation  that  has  l>een  brought  alx)ut 
by  the  pioneers  and  their  successors,  w-ho  have  developed  the  rich  resources 
of  the  state  and  have  utilized  the  means  at  hand  to  establish  business  interests 
that  have  been  of  value  to  the  individual  and  have  also  promoted  the  general 
prosperity. 

Mr.  Sauer  w^as  born  in  the  village  of  Deilham,  Germany,  on  the  14th 
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of  January,  1829.  In  the  year  1850  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
first  locating  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  hved  for  three  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  he  came  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  spent  the  succeeding 
five  years  partly  in  the  mines  and  .partly  in  the  butcher  business,  which  he 
successfully  followed.  A  desire  to  see  more  of  his  adopted  country  led 
him  to  Nevada,  as  one  of  the  early  pioneers,  in  the  year  1859,  and  he  located 
in  Washoe  valley,  where  he  has  since  resided.    ' 

He  was  married  June  21,  1859,  to  Miss  Catherine  Becker,  a  native  of 
his  own  country.  Eleven  children  have  been  born  to  them,  eight  of  whom 
are  living,  namely:  Mrs.  Mary  Kornmeyer,  Mrs.  Katie  Heidenreich.  Mrs. 
Louisa  Zurfluh,  Mrs.  Ida  Smith.  George  M.,  Frank  J.,  William  F.  and 
Louie  A.   Sauer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sauer  have  long  traveled  life's  journey  together,  and 
have  reared  a  family  of  whom  they  have  every  reason  to  be  proud.  They 
are   worthy   citizens  of  the  west. 

Mr.  Salter  has  lived  a  life  of  earnest  purpose  and  of  unremitting  toil 
Now  in  the  evening  of  life  he  has  a  comfortable  competence  and  he  receives 
the  veneration  and  respect  which  should  ever  be  accorded  those  who  reach 
the  psalmist's  span  of  three-score  years  and  ten. 


WILLIAM  EASTON,  proprietor  of  the  International  Hotel  of  Austin, 
*  Nevada,  and  also  the  county  assessor  of  Lander  county,  came  to  this  ccmi- 
monwealth  in  1875,  ^^^  ^^  ^  native  of, Canada,  where  he  was  born  on  the  ist 
of  January,  1854.  His  grandfather,  William  Easton,  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, but  emigrated  to  America  in  1800  and  took  up  his  abode  thirty  miles 
south  of  the  city  of  Montreal,  Canada.  His  son,  Neal  Easton,  was  bora  on 
the  family  homestead  there,  and  married  Miss  Ann  Jamieson,  also  a  native 
of  Scotland,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  seven  children.  The  mother 
passed  away  in  death  in  1866,  but  the  father  still  survives  and  now  makes  his 
home  in  London,  Ontario,  l^eing  seventy-seven  years  of  age. 

William  Easton,  the  only  member  of  his  father's  family  in  Nevada,  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  Canada,  and  when  fourteen  years  of  age  went 
to  London,  Ontario,  to  learn  the  blacksmith's  trade.  From  there  he  went 
to  Bismarck,  on  the  Canada  Southern  Railroad,  and  thence  came  to  Austin, 
Nevada,  where  he  was  employed  as  mining  engineer  by  the  Manhattan  Com- 
pany, also  doing  their  blacksmithing.  In  1890  he  was  elected  sheriff  and 
assessor  and  held  that  office  for  four  terms  of  two  years  each.  Mr.  Easton 
in  1899  purchased  the  International  Hotel,  a  building  one  hundred  by  one 
hundred  feet  in  dimensions,  with  twenty-three  sleeping  apartments,  a  large 
'  hall  for  theatres  and  parties,  a  large  dining-room  and  all  modern  conveniences 
to  be  found  in  a  first-class  hotel.  He  also  owns  a  half  interest  in  a  livery 
stable  in  Austin,  and  is  one  of  the  city's  most  active  and  successful  business 

men. 

In  politics  Mr.  Easton  was  formerly  identified  with  the  Republicans, 
but  when  his  party  abandoned  its  bimetallic  principles  he  became 
one  of  the  active  organizers  of  the  silver  party  and  is  now  independent  in 
his  political  affiliations.     In  1899  he  was  sergeant-at-arms  in  the  state  legis- 
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lature.  In  1902  he  was  again  elected  assessor  of  Lander  county,  being  now 
in  his  tenth  year  in  that  important  office,  and  is  giving  the  utmost  satisfaction 
in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

In  January,  1888,  Mr.  Easton  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lucy 
Anna  Stow,  a  native  daughter  of  Cahfornia,  where  her  birth  occurred  in 
San  Francisco.  They  have  three  children:  Neil  Stow,  attending  school  in 
California;  Delia  Louise,  also  attending  school;  and  Melville  H.  The  family 
are  Methodists  in  their  reigious  faith,  and  fraternally  Mr.  Easton  is  a  Free- 
mason, holding  the  office  of  senior  warden  in  the  blue  lodge  and  is  treas- 
urer of  the  chapter.  He^has  also  filled  all  the  offices  in  the  lodges  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  in  the  social 
and  business  circles  of  the  community  he  holds  an  enviable  place. 


J.  E.  SMITH,  of  the  firm  of  Drake  and  Smith,  proprietors  of  the 
Wells  meat  market,  and  also  of  the  firm  of  Smith  and  Davis,  ranchers  and 
stockmen,  has  been  a  resident  of  Nevada  and  the  west  the  greater  part  of 
his  life.  A  large  part  of  his  active  career  has  been  spent  as  a  railroad 
man,  but  he  has  made  great  success  at  ranching  and  the  raising  of  stock.  The 
meat  market  of  which  he  is  part  owner  is  the  only  one  in  Wells,  and  not 
only  supplies  the  local  trade  but  ships  meat  to  the  mining  camps  and  the 
railroad  stores.  It  does  a  large  and  satisfactory  business,  and  its  proprietors 
are  thoroughly  reliable  business  men. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Bangor,  Franklin  county,  New  York,  June 
20,  1857,  and  was  educated  in  his  native  state.  He  came  west  at  an 
early  age,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  in  the  railroad  work.  He  was  at 
first  a  fireman,  and  for  seventeen  years  was  a  locomotive  engineer  on  the 
Southern  Pacific,  his  run  being  from  Carlin,  Nevada,  to  Ogden,  Utah.  When 
he  gave  up  this  position  he  purchased  a  ranch  six  miles  west  of  Wells,  in 
Elko  county,  in  Star  valley.  He  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Davis,  have  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  of  land  for  cultivation,  besides  a  large  amount  of 
range,  and  they  raise  alx)ut  one  hundred  head  of  cattle.  As  soon  as  these 
are  fattened  they  are  killed  for  the  market,  and  others  are  bought  for  the 
same  purpose,  so  that  none  of  the  product  of  the  ranch  is  sent  abroad. 

Mr.  Smith  was  married  in  1891  to  Miss  Lizzie  Williams,  a  native  of 
Carlin,  Nevada.  Five  children  were  lx)rn  of  this  union,  as  follows:  Maria 
O.,  Emery  C,  Mildred,  Gladys  and  Talmadge.  They  reside  in  one  of  the 
pleasant  homes  of  Wells,  and  many  friends  find  a  cordial  welcome  within 
the  portals  of  the  home.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers  and  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  as  a  rustling  and 
successful  business  man  has  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  every  citizen  of 
Wells. 


JAMES  EASTON  is  filling  the  position  of  county  commissioner  of 
Ormsby  county  and  is  one  of  Nevada's  well  known  and  respected  settlers, 
having  come  to  the  state  in  1864.  He  is  now  living  retired  after  many 
years  of  connection  with  active  business  affairs,  wherein  his  labor,  intelli- 
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gence  and  energy  proved  an  excellent  foundation  upon  which  to  rear  the 
superstructure  of  success. 

A  native  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Elaston  was  lx>rn  in  October,  1838,  and  in 
the  land  of  the  hill  and  heather  spent  the  first  sixteen  years  of  his  life.  He 
then  started  out  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  and,  thinking  that  he  migbt 
do  better  on  the  western  continent,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Canada,  where 
he  remained  for  five  years.  He  then  left  the  queen's  dcwnain,  and  in  1859 
made  his  way  to  California,  where  he  engaged  in  mining  at  Columbia, 
Toulumne  county.  Later  he  became  connected  with  the  sheep-raising  in- 
dustry in  the  Sacramento  valley,  having  as  high  as  two  thousand  sheep  at 
one  time.  There  he  resided  until  his  removal  to  Nevada.  Coming  to  this 
state,  he  went  into  the  mountains  alx)ve  Carson  City  and  engaged  with  the 
Carson  Tahoe  Lumber  and  Pluming  Company  as  superintendent  of  the 
Hume  for  conveying  wood  and  lumber  to  the  mines  in  Virginia  City.  He 
was  thus  busied  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  then  retired.  He  was  fortunate 
in  his  choice  of  a  business,  and  his  energ>%  keen  foresight  and  perseverance 
enabled  him  to  so  conduct  his  affairs  that  they  brought  to  him  a  splendid 
financial  return,  enabling  him  now  to  rest  from  further  labor  and  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  former  toil. 

In  the  fall  of  1875  ^^^-  Easton  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Bessie 
David.son,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  was  reared  in  Canada, 
becoming  a  resident  of  Carson  City  in  August,  1874.  To  them  have  been 
torn  two  sons,  James  Davidson  and  Thomas  Hewitt,  both  born  in  Carson 
City.  Their  parents  have  given  them  good  educational  privileges,  and  they 
are  a  credit  to  their  native  city.  The  parents  and  sons  are  valued  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  always  attending  its  services,  taking  an  active 
part  in  its  work  and  doing  much  for  its  upbuilding  and  substantial  growth. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Easton  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat,  and 
has  kept  well  informed  on  the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day,  but  has 
never  sought  or  desired  office.  At  local  elections  he  has  voted  quite  inde- 
pendently of  party  ties,  supporting  the  men  whom  he  thinks  best  qualified 
for  office.  He  is  now  acting  as  county  commissioner  in  a  manner  which 
makes  his  devotion  to  the  general  goo<l  and  his  loyalty  to  the  public  welfare 
alx)ve  question.  In  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  he  is  both  progressive 
and  economical,  and  looks  beyond  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future.  He  has  been  a  business  nian  of  high  integrity,  and  he 
and  his  family  have  the  respect  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  the  state  in 
which  they  have  so  long  been  worthy  citizens. 


T.  R.  HOFER,  Jr.,  postmaster  of  Carson  City,  was  appointed  by 
President  McKinley,  in  June,  1900,  and  has  proved  most  capable  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  office  giving: 
general  satisfaction.  Almost  his  entire  life  has  been  passed  in  Nevada.  He 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,'  Pennsylvania,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1876. 
but  was  only  one  year  old  when  brought  by  his  parents  to  Carson  City, 
where  he  was  reared,  acquiring  his  preliminary  education  in  the  schools 
of  this  city.     When  he  had  mastered  the  branches  of  learning  here  taught. 
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he  matriculated  in  the  Leland  Stanford  University  of  California,  in  which 
he  completed  his  course.  He  then  engaged  in  teaching  school,  following 
that  profession  for  a  year  in  Dayton,  Nevada,  and  for  one  year  at  Gardner- 
ville,  meeting  with  excellent  success  in  his  work,  because  of  the  clearness 
of  his  explanations  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  imparted  to  others  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired.  He  then  had  the  honor  of  receiving  from 
I^resident  McKinley  the  appointment  to  the  position  of  postmaster  at  Car- 
son City,  and  returned  to  take  charge  of  the  office,  of  which  he  has  been' 
the  head  since  June,  1900.  Since  that  time  the  business  of  the  office  has 
increased  until  it  is  now  an  office  of  the  second  class.  His  capable  super- 
vision of  the  business  of  the  department,  his  systematic  methods  of  work  and 
his  promptness  in  executing  the  business  of  the  position  have  made  him  a 
jx^pular  official  and  a  Worthy  representative  of  the  government; 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1899,  ^^^-  Hofer  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Stewart  Fox,  daughter  of  A.  W.  Fox  and  a  granddaughter 
of  United  States  Senator  Stewart.  They  now  have  a  bright  little  son,  to 
w-hom  they  have  given  the  name  of  Stewart.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hofer  are 
mem^>ers  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  they  have  a  nice  home  in  Carson 
City,  and  hosts  of  friends  in  the  city  and  state.  Mr.  Hofer  belongs  to  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  fraternity  and  to  the  grand  lodge  of  the  order,  and  he  has 
always  been  a  Republican  in  his  political  views.  Active  in  the  work  of  the 
I>arty,  his  efforts  have  teen  discerningly  directed  along  lines  proving  of  benefit 
to  the  organization,  while  as  a  citizen  he  has  labored  for  the  welfare  of  his 
state  in  a  manner  that  at  once  indicates  his  loyalty  and  his  devotion  to  the 
general  good.  He  is  a  young  man,  genial,  approachable  and  cordial  in  man- 
ner, and  his  social  qualities  have  made  him  popular. 


WARREN  M.  ANGEL,  justice  of  the  peace  and  school  trustee  and 
postmaster  of  Wells,  Elko  county,  Nevada,  under  appointment  of  the  late 
President  McKinley,  has  been  a  resident  of  this  state  for  twenty-five  years. 
He  is  a  strictly  self-made  man,  and  has  done  for  himself  since  he  was  fifteen 
years  old.  He  has  had  many  phases  of  fortune  during  this  time,  a  number 
of  ups  and  downs,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  he  is  now  on  top,  and 
<leserves  to  l)e  considered  among  the  more  prosperous  ajid  enterprising 
citizens  of  his  adopted  state. 

His  father,  Fernando  Cortez  Angel,  was  born  in  the  state  of  New 
York  in  1829,  and  he  married  a  native  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  Miss 
Mary  White,  the  daughter  of  Edw^ard  White,  of  New  Jersey.  Shortly  after 
their  marriage  they  came  to  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  in  the  days  before  rail- 
roads Mr.  Angel  drove  a  stage.  One  cold  winter  night  he  was  so  benumbed 
that  at  the  end  of  his  drive  he  could  not  speak  or  move,  and  had  to  be  taken 
ilown  from  his  seat.  He  never  recovered  from  this  exposure,  and  he  died 
in  1862,  when  only  thirty-three  years  old.  His  wife,  thus  bereft,  courage- 
ously reared  her  four  children,  sending  them  to  school  and  giving  them 
what  advantages  she  could.  She  afterward  married  again,  when  Warren 
M.  Angel  was  ten  years  old. 

The  latter  was  born  January  18,   1856,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  left 
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home  and  went  to  California.  He  had  received  a  fair  amount  of  education, 
and  also  learned  how  to  work,  and  on  arriving  in  this  western  countr)'  he 
did  whatever  came  to  hand.  He  was  twenty-two  years  old  when  he  came 
to  Nevada  in  1878,  and  after  following  the  active  life  of  a  cowboy  for  two 
years  returned  to  California  and  took  a  commercial  course  in  the  Garden 
City  Commercial  College.  He  then  returned  to  Nevada  and  at  Wells 
opened  a  general  merchandise  store,  where  he  sold  goods  for  two  years. 
He  also  opened  a  store  in  Sprucemont,  Elko  county,  where  he  sold  supplie 
to  the  miners,  but  when  the  camp  went  down  he  lost  all  he  had  made.  He 
then  bought  a  ranch  of  four  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  the  beautiful  Clover 
valley,  going  in  debt  for  the  property  and  paying  two  per  cent  interest.  He 
engaged  in  raising  cattle  and  hay,  and  was  getting  along  nicely  when  he 
met  with  a  serious  accident  -which  almost  resulted  in  crippling  him  for  life. 
He  fell  with  a  derrick  which  was  used  for  stacking  hay,  and  the  bones  in 
lx)th  his  heels  were  broken.  He  had  his  feet  in  plaster  of  paris  casts  and 
had  to  walk  on  his  knees  for  a  number  of  months.  He  kept  his  farm  but 
moved  into  Wells  in  order  to  save  his  feet  and  school  his  children,  and  is  now 
nearly  recovered  from  the  fall. 

Mr.  Angel  continued  steadfast  in  the  Republican  ranks  when  all  his 
neighbors  espoused  the  cause  of  silver,  and  in  1898  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmaster  of  Wells  from  President  McKinley.  He  has  filled  the 
office  very  efficiently  ever  since,  and  to  the  eminent  satisfaction  of  alt  con- 
cerned. In  the  postoffice  building  he  runs  a  notion  and  stationer}'  store, 
and  is  making  a  success  of  all  his  endeavors.  He  is  still  engaged  in  the 
management  of  his  farm.  He  has  a  number  of  Merino  sheep,  Hereford 
cattle  and  some  Hambletonian  horses,  and  is  an  up-to-date  stockman. 

Mr.  Angel  has  been  a  Mason  since  1885,  when  he  was  initiated  into 
Elko  Lodge  No.  15,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  he  is  also  past  chancellor  and  the 
present  master  of  finance  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  In  1885,  while  a  resi- 
dent of  Sprucemont,  Mr.  Angel  married  Miss  Ruth  Helen  Wiseman,  who 
was  born  in  Maysville,  California,  a  daughter  of  Isaac  Wiseman,  who 
came  to  that  state  in  1869.  The  following  children  have  been  bom  of  this 
union:  Loren  C,  Gertrude  E.,  Henry  W.  and  Clifton  E.  Mrs.  Angel  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  his  religion  has  been  to  do  right 
and  conform  to  the  tenets  of  his  fraternal  orders,  whose  teachings  arc 
always  uplifting  and  beneficent. 


HON.  JOHN  NEWTON  EVANS.  The  life  record  of  Hon.  John 
Newton  Evans  forms  a  connecting  link  l:)etween  the  pioneer  past  and  the 
progressive  present  in  Nevada.  Few  of  the  residents  of  the  state  longer 
resided  within  its  borders,  for  he  came  here  when  this  section  of  the  countr\' 
was  yet  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Utah,  arriving  in  the  year  1859.  He  was  but 
a  boy  when  he  crossed  the  plains  in  company  with  his  brothers  and  settled 
in  the  midst  of  a  pioneer  country  forty  miles  north  of  what  is  now  the  popu- 
lous city  of  Reno.  Since  that  time  marked  advancement  has  been  made  antil 
the  traveler  of  to-day  can  scarcely  realize  what  was  the  condition  of  this  dis- 
trict at  the  time  Mr.  Evans  took  up  his  abode  here. 
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John  Newton  Evans,  who  died  November  14,  1903,  w-as  born  in  Defiance, 
Ohio,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1835,  of  Welsh  ancestry.  Four  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Ev^ns  became  early  settlers  of  Kentucky,  and  of  one  of  these,  Pierce 
Evans,  his  father,  was  a  son.  He  was  reared  in  Highland  county,  Ohio,  and, 
removing  to  Fort  Defiance,  selected  lands  there  long  before  any  survey  had 
l>een  made.  He  became  the  owner  of  a  numl^er  of  fertile  farms  there,  and 
(luring  the  greater  part  of  his  business  career  also  carried  on  merchandising. 
As  a  companion  and  helpmate  for  life's  journey  he  chose  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Braucher,  a  native  of  Highland  county,  Ohio,  and  they  became  the  parents 
of  eleven  children,  but  only  two  are  now  living,  Alvaro  Evans  being  now  an 
honored  pioneer  of  Nevada,  residing  in  Reno,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Arrowsmith, 
a  resident  of  Long  Valley,  California. 

In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state  John  Evans  was  educated,  and 
when  he  w-as  still  quite  young  he  and  his  brother  took  a  drove  of  cattle  across 
the  plains.  When  they  reached  their  destination  there  were  only  five  ranches 
in  this  entire  country.  They  became  the  ow^ners  of  five  thousand  acres  of  land 
situated  in  the  midst  of  an  attractive  district  noted  for  its  health  fulness,  its 
excellent  climate  and  for  the  good  pasturage  it  afforded.  They  had  brought 
with  them  about  five  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  with  these  began  their  stock- 
raising  interests  in  the  west.  For  ten  years,  however,  the  Indians  frequently 
made  raids  upon  their  ranches,  driving  off  the  stock,  sometimes  getting  as 
high  as  four  hundred  head.  They  belonged  to  the  Winnemuccas,  the  Pah- 
Utes  and  the  Sioux  tribes.  On  each  occasion  that  a  raid  was  made  upon  the 
ranch  Mr.  Evans  took  command  of  what  few  men  he  could  muster  and 
made  a  brave  effort  to  regain  possession  of  the  stock,  although  on  each  occa- 
sion he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  own  life.  They  made  friends 
with  a  young  Winnemucca,  and  he  often  warned  them  and  put  them  on  their 
guard  when  the  Indians  were  about  to  stampede  the  cattle.  On  one  occasion 
he  came  to  their  place  and  said  there  was  a  camp  of  Pah-Ute  Indians  near  by, 
saying  also  that  if  they  would  arm  the  Indians  they  would  go  and  help  take 
the  Pah-Utes.  This  was  done  and  nine  of  the  invading  red  men  were  killed 
and  the  rest  hastily  made  their  departure.  The  following  year  the  Pierson 
family  were  massacred,  this  occurring  in  the  spring  of  1867,  and  Mr. 
Evans  was  always  of  the  opinion  that  it  w^as  in  retaliation  for  the  punishment 
which  the  Indians  had  received  the  spring  before. 

At  another  time  Mr.  Evans  was  captain  of  a  company  of  nineteen  men 
that  went  in  pursuit  of  the  murderers  of  the  Pierson  family.  The  trail  was 
very  plain,  for  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  but  as  this  was  in  a 
slushy  condition  it  made  traveling  very  difficult.  After  following  the  Indians 
for  a  number  of  days,  eight  of  the  ixirty  gave  out.  Mr.  Evans  pushed  on 
with  the  remainder,  hoping  to  come  upon  the  Indians  the  next  morning. 
They  camped  in  the  wet  snow  and  did  not  dare  to  make  a  fire.  They  were 
compelled,  however,  to  give  up  the  pursuit,  but  afterward  learned  that  they 
had  come  within  five  miles  of  the  headquarters  of  the  entire  band  of  In- 
dians, and  had  they  gone  any  farther  every  one  of  the  white  men  would  have 
undoubtedly  been  killed.  Later  General  Kearney  inflicted  upon  the  Indians 
several  punishments,  and  they  then  remained  peaceful  until  1864.  In  that 
year  Mr.  Evans  returned  to  Ohio  for  more  stock,  and  on  the  plains  he  met 
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Rigar  and  his  company  going  out  with  about  one  hundred  head  of  horses, 
but  the  Indians  on  the  Sweetwater  stampeded  all  of  his  horseSw  Rigar  was 
devoid  of  fear  and  went  in  pursuit,  but  at  a  later  date  he  was  killed  by  the 
Indians. 

During  that  journey  across  the  plains  Mr.  Evans  never  allowed  his 
horses  to  be  out  of  his  sight.  He  again  crossed  the  plains  to  Texas  in  1869. 
but  the  Sioux  Indians  were  then  upon  the  warpath  and  were  so  troublesome 
that  he  drove  his  two  thousand  head  of  cattle  one  thousand  miles  out  of  the 
way  in  order  to  avoid  the  redskins.  At  length  they  arrived  safely  at  Fort 
Kearney,  and  from  there  on  a  comi>any  of  cavalry  was  at  every  other  station 
for  the  protection  of  the  emigrants.  As  they  proceeded  some  Indians  made 
a  raid  upon  Mr.  Evans  and  his  party,  and  .succeeded  in  stami>e<ling  forty- 
nine  of  his  fine  horses.  There  were  alxnit  eleven  Sioux  who  did  this  depre- 
dation, and  Mr.  Evans  followed  them  until  the  following  day,  when  he  was 
joined  by  a  cavalry  company  and  they  continued  in  pursuit,  for  four  days 
longer,  but  without  success.  Through  various  losses  of  this  kind  Mr.  Evans 
had  many  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  claims  against  the  government.  After 
residing  for  fifteen  years  in  Humboldt  county  he  sold  his  large  landed  hold- 
ings there,  disixDsing  at  that  time  of  two  thousand  head  of  cattle  for  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Alx>ut  two  years  before,  he  and  his 
partners  had  sold  from  the  ranch  ten  thousand  head  of  cattle  for  about  twelve 
dollars  per  head.  Uix>n  leaving  the  farm  Mr.  Evans  removed  to  Reno.  Until 
his  death  he  leased  the  Vale  ranch,  on  which  he  had  about  one  thousand  head 
of  cattle  and  on  which  he  annually  raised  large  quantities  of  hay.  In  1878 
he  purchased  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  adjoining  Reno  on  the 
north,  and  on  this  tract  built  his  fine  commodious  residence.  He  sub-divided 
a  part  of  this  land  into  town  lots,  and  the  Nevada  State  University  is  built 
upon  it.  (Gradually  the  town  has  grown  out  in  that  direction,  and  some 
fine  residences  have  l^een  built  upon  the  tract,  which  has  l3ecome  very  valu- 
able. He  also  owned  two  hundred  and  fiftv  acres  of  land  on  the  west  side 
of  the  city  by  the  water  works. 

In  1877  Mr.  Evans  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Metcalf,  a  native 
of  Lima,  Ohio,  and  a  daughter  of  Judge  B.  F.  Metcalf,  one  of  Ohio's  most 
prominent  jurists  and  statesmen.  The  union  has  l>een  blessed  with  six  chil- 
dren :  J.  N.,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  a  ranch;  Ben  Allen,  who  is  a  senior  in 
the  Nevada  University;  Mary  Elizal)eth,  a  graduate  of  the  university: 
Pierce  Rice,  at  home;  Nancy  B.,  who  died  in  1901 ;  and  Rowena,  at  home. 
Mr.  Evans  was  a  Republican  until  the  silver  question  came  prominently  be- 
fore the  people.  He  never  sought  or  held  office,  except  serving  for  two  terms 
as  regent  of  the  University  of  Nevada.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
as  well  as  successful  representatives  of  stock-raising  interests  in  the  state,  and 
there  were  few,  if  any,  residents  of  Nevada  who  had  l)een  more  actively  con- 
nected with  events  framing  the  pioneer  history  of  this  locality.  He  had  many 
encounters  with  the  Indians  and  many  narrow  escapes,  so  that  he  seemed  to 
possess  a  charmed  life.  His  history,  if  written  in  detail,  would  constitute  a 
story  more  thrilling  than  any  romance  of  fiction,  and  would  present  a  picture 
of  pioneer  exj)eriences  of  which  people  of  the  present  day  can  form  no  clear 
conception. 
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STEPHEN  EDE.  One  of  the  pioneer  farmers  living  in  the  Tnickee 
meadows  is  Stephen  Ede,  who  is  successfully  conducting  agricultural  inter- 
ests. He  crossed  the  plains  in  the  year  1859,  passing  through  that  portion 
of  the  territory  of  Utah  which  is  now  included  within  the  boundary  lines 
of  Nevada.  He  was  born  in  England  in  1838  and  comes  of  old  English 
ancestry,  his  parents  l>eing  Peter  and  Sarah  (Willett)  Ede,  also  natives 
of  the  **merrie  isle/'  In  the  year  1844,  when  their  little  son  was  a  lad  of  six 
summers,  they  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  new  world  and  settled  in  Wis- 
consin nineteen  miles  from  Milwaukee.  The  father  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  six  children,  and  spent  his  remaining  days  in  the  Badger  state, 
where  he  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy-eight  years  and  was  then  called 
to  his  final  rest.  His  wife  departed  this  life  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years, 
and  only  two  of  the  family  are  now  living,  Mr.  Ede  l)eing  the  only  one  in 
Nevada.  ^ 

It  was  under  the  parental  roof  in  Wisconsin  that  Stephen  Ede  spent 
the  days  of  his  boyhood  and  youth,  and  in  the  public  schools  near  by  he 
acquired  his  education.  He  gave  his  father  the  toiefit  of  his  services  until 
he  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when,  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, a  desire  to  see  more  of  the  world  and  also  a  laudable  ambition  to 
attain  business  success  in  the  west,  he  crossed  the  plains  in  company  with 
the  Evans  brothers,  driving  cattle  on  the  long  trip  to  the  far  west  and 
settling  on  the  Summit  in  Sierra  county.  This  was  the  year  of  the  great 
mining  excitement  concerning  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Pike's  Peak,  and 
Mr.  Ede  and  his  companions  purchased  nearly  two  hundred  head  of  the 
oxen  that  had  been  driven  to  Pike's  Peak  by  the  emigrants,  who,  having 
reached  their  destination,  cared  no  longer  to  retain  their  stock.  Mr.  Ede 
and  his  companions  had  altogether  one  hundred  and  fifteen  oxen  and  fifty 
cows.  During  the  two  years  succeeding  their  arrival  they  sold  their  oxen 
for  four  hundred  dollars  a  yoke,  and  the  cows  brought  one  hundred  dollars 
each.  After  remaining  in  the  Golden  state  for  about  two  years  Mr.  Ede 
retvirned  to  San  Francisco,  and  thence  embarked  for  the  east,  but  did  not 
remain  long  in  "the  states.''  In  1864  he  once  more  crossed  the  plains,  bring- 
ing his  family  with  him.  He  drove  fifty  head  of  horses,  and  the  trip  was 
accomplished  in  safety. 

Mr.  Ede  was  happily  married  in  1863  to  Miss  Eleanor  Gleason,  who 
was  lx)rn  in  Ireland.  On  reaching  the  Pacific  coast  the  young  couple  took 
up  their  abode  in  the  Sierra  valley,  and  there  Mr.  Ede  engaged  in  the  rasing 
of  stock  and  in  the  dairy  business,  following  that  pursuit  until  1876.  On 
the  expiration  of  that  period  he  removed  to  Reno  and  purchased  his  present 
ranch  of  two  hundred  and  seven  acres,  which  was  partially  improved. 
He  gave  eight  thousand  dollars  for  this,  property,  which  a  few  years  before 
had  sold  for  sixteen  hundred  dollars.  This  indicated  the  rise  in  land  values 
in  this  section  and  also  shows  the  rapid  development  of  the  Washoe  valley. 
Mr.  Ede  erected  all  of  the  substantial  buildings  which  are  now  upon  his 
farm,  planted  the  orchards  and  developed  a  part  of  his  place  from  the  sage 
brush.  Soon  after  he  obtained  possession  of  his  ranch,  alfalfa  was  intro- 
duced into  Nevada,  and  when  it  was  found  that  it  grew  well  and  yielded 
two  large  crops  each  year,  so  that  the  land  could  l^e  utilized  in  producing 
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very  paying  crops,  prices  of  land  again  rose,  and  within  recent  years  Mr. 
Ede  has  refused  eighteen  thousand  dollars  for  his  property.  He  has  been  a 
very  successful  farmer,  and  since  coming  to  the  west  has  prospered  in  his 
business  affairs.  His  success,  however,  is  the  result  of  close  and  con- 
tinued effort  guided  by  sound  business  judgment. 

In  his  work  Mr.  Ede  has  always  been  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
his  estimable  wife,  a  worthy  pioneer  woman  who  for  many  years  has  been 
a  witness  of  the  development  and  progress  of  this  portion  of  the  country. 
They  now  have  a  nice  home  and  are  highly  respected  people.  To  them 
were  lx)rn  eleven  children,  but  one  has  passed  away.  This  was  Rose,  a 
young  lady  who  died  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  her  age.  She  had  grad- 
uated from  the  Napa  College,  and  was  pursuing  a  course  in  medicine  pre- 
paratory to  l)ecoming  a  practitioner  when  her  life  was  ended.  The  eldest 
daughter  of  the  family,  Alice;  who  has  been  a  prominent  school  teacher 
for  a  number  of  years,  is  now  an  instructor  in  the  high  school  at  Elko. 
The  others  of  the  family  are  Jared,  who  is  living  at  Lake  Tahoe;  Everett, 
of  Reno;  John,  of  Wadsworth;  Estella,  the  wife  of  J.  T.  Brooks  of  San 
Jose,  California,  and  prior  to  her  marriage  she  graduated  from  the  Nevada 
State  University  and  had  been  a  teacher  in  that  institution  for  four  years: 
Kllen,  the  wife  of  Fred  Wales,  an  engineer  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road; Robert,  of  Oakland,  California;  Philip,  who  is  at  home  with  his 
father;  Rubie,  the  wife  of  William  Lunford,  of  Reno;  and  Hattie,  who  is 
also  under  the  parental  roof  and  completes  the  family.  Mr.  Ede  was  a 
stanch  Republican  for  many  years,  but,  being  in  favor  of  bimetalism,  he 
does  not  consider  himself  bound  by  party  ties  now  and  votes  independently. 
He  is  a  meml)er  of  the  Reno  Loclge  No.  13,  F.  &  A.  M.  and  by  hi^ 
brethren  of  the  fraternity  as  well  as  by  all  who  know  him  he  is  held  in  higii 
regard. 

THE  ELKO  INDEPENDENT,  which  has  had  an  uninterrupted  exist- 
ence for  over  a  third  of  a  century,  and  has  been  as  powerful  as  any  other 
one  factor  in  promoting  the  general  progress  and  welfare  of  the  state  01 
Nevado,  is  now  indigenous  to  the  town  of  Elko,  but  was  first  started  at 
Unionville  in  1867  as  the  Htwiboldt  Register,  its  owner  being  Ed  Kelle)'. 
the  present  surveyor  general  of  the  state.  S.  S.  Sears  conducted  it  unti 
1888,  when  C.  W.  Grover  bought  out  Mr.  Sears,  and  ran  the  paper  unW 
May  I,  1 89 1,  when  the  concern  was  leased  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Booher,  who 
conducted  it  on  lease  until  January  i,  1892,  when  he  purchased  it  out- 
right,  and  has  since  been  its  able  editor  and  publisher.  The  paper  has 
had  a  daily  issue  since  January  i,  1876.  Its  long  and  successful  career  is  3 
matter  of  credit  and  pride  to  its  various  proprietors,  and  as  a  molder  01 
public  opinion  toward  progressive  aims  its  influence  has  been  incalculable. 
It  was  started  as  a  Democratic  organ,  and,  although  it  espoused  the  cause 
of  silver  and  bimetalism  during  that  movement,  its  trend  has  been  steadily 
Democratic. 

Mr.  Booher,  who  has  been  so  successful  in  the  management  of  the 
Independent  for  over  twelve  years,   and  has  likewise  l^een  identified  with 
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many  movements  in  the  public  interest  and  has  had  an  interesting  career, 
was  born  in  East  Groveland,  Livingston  county,  New  York,  on  October  13, 
1849,  ^'^^1  Js  of  German-Swiss  ancestry,  his  grandfather  having  been  the 
progenitor  of  the  family  in  this  country.  The  parents  of-the  present  family 
were  members  of  the  Methodist  church  and  Mr.  Booher  was  also  reared 
in     that   faith. 

He  was  educated  in  the  home  schools,  in  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  Sem- 
inary at  Lima,   New  York,  and  finished  at  the  State  University  of  Mis- 
souri.    In  1869  he  went  to  Savannah,  Andrew  county,  Missouri,  and  was 
a    teacher  in  the  schools  of  that  county  for  six  years.     In  February,  1875, 
he    started   for  Nevada,   and  arrived  in  Virginia  City  on   St.   Valentine's 
clay.     At  first  he  did  whatever  came  to  hand,  was  clerk  in  the  law  office  of 
Elastman  and   McQuaid,  where  he  was  getting  well  started  when  the  big 
fire   of   1875  turned  him  out  of  employment.     In  January,    1876,  he  was 
apjxjinted  clerk  of  the  justice  court  of  townsliip  No.  i,  and  after  a  year  in 
that    position   was   appointed   deputy  constable  of  township   No.   2,   which 
office  he  filled  for  two  years.     In  1880  he  was  employed  to  teach  the  Sutro 
school,  which  he  did  tor  four  years,  and  in  the  same  year  was  made  super- 
intendent of  the  Storey  county  schools  for  two  years.     In   i884-'85-'86  he 
taught  the  Hawthorne  school,  and  in  September,  1886,  came  to  Elko,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  teaching  up  to  May  30,  1891,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  occupied  in  the  main  by  his  editorial  duties. 

Mr.  Booher  has  always  been  Democratic  in  political  belief.  In  1890 
he  was  candidate  of  the  party  for  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state. 
In  1876,  1888  and  1892  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  state  assembly,  but 
each  time  his  party  ticket  was  defeated.  In  1898,  while  he  was  absent  in 
the  east,  his  name  was  put  on  the  state  ticket  for  regent  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity and  was  defeated,  and  in  1900  he  was  elected  to  the  short  term 
of  that  office  and  re-elected  in  1902  for  the  long  term,  an  office  which  he  still 
holds.  Mr.  Booher  believes  he  holds  the  record  for  the  greatest  number  of 
defeats  at  the  hands  of  pcjlitical  opponents.  He  has  often  allowed  the  use 
of  his  name  in  making  up  a  party  ticket,  but  of  late  years  his  candidacy  has 
been   more  successful. 

Mr.  Booher  was  married  April  25,  1899,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Chapman, 
of  Dansville,  Livingston  county,  New  York.  He  has  l>een  a  member  of 
tlie  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  since  1873,  has  passed  the  chairs  in 
all  its  branches,  is  a  past  grand  master  and  past  grand  patriarch  of  the 
grand  lodge  and  grand  encampment  of  the  state,  and  has  been  repre- 
sentative at  the  sovereign  grand  lodge  held  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
also  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  at  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  Booher  has  a  fine  record  as  an  enthusiastic  and  successful 
teacher,  which  he  has  duplicated  in  his  journalism,  and  he  is  one  of  tlie  best 
known  and  most  highly  esteemed  men  of  his  county  and  state. 

B.  F.  BAKER,  proprietor  of  the  Nucleus  Hotel  at  Hawthonie,  has 
resided  in  Nevada  for  the  past  thirty-three  years.  He  was  born  in  Mis- 
souri  in  January,   1867,  and  is  of  German  ancestry.     His   father,   Henry 
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Baker,  was  lx)in  in  Ohio  and  removed  to  Virginia  City  in  1870  and  is  now 
a  resident  of  Mason  valley,  where  he  has  a  good  farm  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  which  he  has  greatly  improved.  He  married  Miss  Christiana 
Hernlil)en,  a  native  of  Missouri  and  of  German  ancestors.  He  is  now  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  she  is  fifty-three,  and  their  children  are  respected 
citizens  of  Nevada. 

When  B.  F.  Baker  was  in  his  fourth  year  he  w'as  brought  to  Virginia 
City,  but  he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Yerington,  Lyon  county. 
Nevada,  and  reared  upon  his  father's  ranch.  In  1896  he  engaged  in  the 
hotel  business  in  Yerington,  and  is  still  owner  of  the  Coniniercial  Hotel  in 
that  city.  Just  before  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Nome  he  sj^ent  eleven  months 
in  the  Klondike,  but  the  season  is  so  short  and  the  climate  so  unfavorable 
that  he  returned  home. 

In  April,  1903,  he  went  to  Haw'thorne  and  rented  the  NTucleus  House, 
and  has  put  it  in  fine  condition.  It  has  twenty-three  large  and  well  furnished 
bedrooms,  the  cuisine  is  excellent  and  the  employes  capable  and  courteous. 
Mr.  Baker  himself  is  an  ideal  host,  careful  of  the  comfort  of  .his  guests  and 
anxious  to  provide  them  with  whatever  they  may  require,  so  that  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  patronage  of  his  house  is  constantly  increasing. 

On  April  2,  1894,  he  was  married  to  Maggie  Ellis,  a  native  of  Mis- 
souri, but  reared  in  Nevada.  They  have  a  son.  Fay  L.  Baker.  Mr.  Baker 
is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  has  passed  all 
the  chairs  in  the  order,  and  is  connected  with  the  order  of  Foresters.  In 
politics  he  is  a  good  Democrat,  although  in  local  affairs  he  is  inclined  to  vote 
for  the  man  best  suited  for  the  office.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  were  reared  in 
the  Methodist  faith,  and  they  give  the  church  of  that  denomination  in  Yer- 
ington their  generous  support.  Few  people  stand  any  higher  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  community  than  do  these  tw-o  most  excellent  people. 


AUGUST  DESIRE  LEMAIRE.  One  of  Nevada's  prominent  pioneer 
citizens  and  business  men,  residing  at  Battle  Mountain,  is  August  Desire 
Lemaire,  who  has  been  a  resident  of  this  commonwealth  since  August,  1863. 
He  is,  however,  a  native  of  France,  where  his  birth  occurred  on  the  6th  ot 
r>bruary,  1839,  and  he  was  there  reared  to  mature  years.  He  subsequently 
made  his  Way  to  the  new  world,  and  arrived  in  California  in  April,  1859. 
after  a  journey  across  the  isthmus,  being  at  that  time  a  single  man,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  with  but  very  little  money.  He 
first  engaged  in  mining  at  North  Bloomfield  and  at  F^olsom,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  as  a  means  of  livelihood  he  l^egan  work  on  a  farm  at  twenty-five 
dollars  a  month.  ,Returning  from  Folsom  to  North  Bloomfield,  he  was  given 
the  position  of  ditch-tender,  for  which  he  received  ninety  dollars  a  month, 
this  being  four  times  the  amount  he  could  have  earned  had  he  remained  m 
France. 

In  July,  1863,  ^^^-  Lemaire  made  his  way  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada, 
and  on  the  23d  of  August  of  that  year  went  to  Golconda,  whence  in  1864  he 
arrived  on  the  present  site  of  Winnennicca.  but  at 'that  time  a  tow'n  had  not 
been  thought  of.     In  company  with  his  two  cousins  he  bought  a  ranch  now 
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within  the  present  city  Hmits,  the  purchase  price  being  seventy  dollars.  They 
immediately  began  the  erection  of  a  toll  bridge  across  Humboldt  river  at 
that  place,  which  was  c()niplete<l  in  the  winter  of  1864-5,  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  given 
the  name  of  French  bridge.  They  had  received  the  contract  to  construct  the 
Humboldt  Canal,  extending  from  Golconda  to  Mill  City,  to  supply  a  quart;^ 
mill  there,  and  while  building  and  tending  the  bridge  Mr.  Lemaire  conducted 
a  small  store  at  Winneniucca.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1866,  becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  his  interests  there,  he  returned  to  California,  spending  two 
weeks  at  San  Francisco,  after  which  he  went  to  Bartecoas,  Colombia,  at  the 
time  of  the  mining  excitement  there,  but  in  this  he  was  also  unsuccessful. 
Returning  thence  to  North  Bloomfield,  he  took  a  contract  to  saw  blocks  for 
the  North  Bloomfield  Mining  Company,  the  blocks  to  be  sawed  by  hand. 
He  also  worked  for  a  ditch  company,  and  a  short  time  later  embarked  in 
business  in  North  Bloomfield,  where  he  conducted  a  small  hotel  and  saloon 
with  good  success  for  four  years,  on  the  expiration  of  which  period  he  sold 
his  interests  there  and  removed  to  Golconda,  this  being  in  the  year  1875,  and 
he  was  there  employed  by  the  Lay  brothers. 

In  the  spring  of  1876  he  came  to  Battle  Mountain,  erected  a  residence 
and  opened  a  small  saloon,  which  he  conducted  with  success  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  1880  he  purchased  his  present  large  store  building  of  J.  W. 
McWilliams,  which  is  a  two-story  brick,  twenty-five  by  eighty-three  feet,  and 
in  this  building  he  has  since  conducted  a  large  and  successful  business,  deal- 
ing in  all  kinds  of  general  merchandise.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as 
leading  merchants  in  the  city.  On  the  main  street  he  has  also  erected  three 
other  brick  business  buildings,  seven  dwelling  houses,  and  has  a  soda  water 
manufactory,  from  which  he  ships  his  product  to  different  points  in  the  state. 
Jn  addition  to  these  numerous  interests  Mr.  Lemaire  is  also  the  proprietor  of 
a  lumber  yard,  where  he  carries  all  kinds  of  building  materials,  is  engaged 
in  the  stock  business,  both  in  sheep  and  cattle,  and  in  all  his  varied  enterprises 
has  met  with  a  gratifying  degree  of  success. 

In  June,  1869,  Mr.  Lemaire  was  married  to  Miss  Marie  Louise  Lucas, 
a  native  of  Louisiana,  and  their  union  has  been  blessed  with  five  children, 
namely :  Louis  A.,  August  C,  Henry  R.,  all  born  in  California,  and  Ernest 
H.  and  Adaline  Marie,  natives  of  Battle  Mountain.  All  of  the  sons  are 
connected  with  their  father  in  business  in  this  city,  and  the  eldest,  Louis  A., 
is  also  interested  in  the  sheep  business  wnth  other  parties.  He  is  a  thirty- 
second  degree  Mason,  is  also  past  grand  master  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  in  the  state  of  Nevada,  and  for  five  years  has  served  as  a 
county  commissioner  of  Lander  county.  All  of  the  sons  are  members  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  all  are  married  and  have  homes 
of  their  own.  The  third  son,  Henry  R.,  is  also  a  county  commissioner  of 
Lander  county. 

In  politics  Mr.  Lemaire  is  a  Democrat,  while  fraternally  he  is  a  Mason, 
having  become  connected  with  that  organization  in  Battle  Mountain  in  1883, 
and  for  the  past  twenty  years  has  served  as  secretary  of  the  local  lodge.  In 
1870  he  joined  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  in  California  and  was 
one  of  its  organizers  in  this  city,  being  a  charter  member  of  Battle  Mountain 
Lodge  and  its  first  noble  grand.     He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
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Pytliias,  in  which  he  is  now  serving  as  master  of  exchequer,  and  has  tilled  all 
of  its  offices,  and  affiliates  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  The 
children  of  Mr.  Lemaire  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
After  a  long  and  happy  married  life  Mrs.  Lemaire  was  called  to  the  home 
beyond.  She  had  l>een  a  faithful  wife  and  mother,  a  kind  and  loving  friend, 
and  her  loss  was  deq)ly  felt  by  the  citizens  of  Battle  Mountain. 


PROFESSOR  H.  H.  HOWE.  Descended  from  an  illustrious  family 
that  has  furnished  many  notable  members  to  the  ranks  of  the  educators  of 
the  country — gifted  and  talented  men  whose  fame  has  become  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, — Professor  Hayward  How- 
ard Howe  has  for  a  third  of  a  century  honored  the  name  of  his  distinguished 
ancestry  by  his  eminent  career  in  connection  with  the  public  school  system 
of  Nevada,  having  throughout  this  entire  period  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
schools  of  Carson  City.  His  family  has  long  held  prominent  rank  in  various 
states;  its  eminence  due  to  true  nobility  of  character  and  the  chivalrous 
defense  of  whatever  was  believed  to  be  right,  as  well  as  the  superiority  of 
mental  powers  manifest  by  its  representatives.  They  have  devoted  their 
talents  to  those  callings  demanding  the  broadest  culture  of  mind  and  the 
strongest  intellects,  and  along  the  same  lines  have  the  labors  of  Hayward 
H.  Howe  been  directed,  with  the  result  that  he  now  stands  among  the  most 
noted  educators  of  the  west. 

A  native  of  Ohio,  Professor  Howe  was  born  in  Lancaster  on  the  3d 
of  December,  1840,  and  comes  of  English  ancestry,  the  family  having  been 
established  in  New  England  at  an  early  period  in  its  colonization.  Its 
representatives  were  active  participants  in  many  of  the  events  which  fonti 
the  early  annals  of  Massachusetts.  The  Bancrofts  and  Hillyers  were  of 
the  same  relationship,  and  among  the  number  was  United  States  District 
Judge  Hillyer,  a  very  noted  jurist.  The  paternal  great-grandfather  erf 
Professor  Howe  was  a  resident  of  Granville,  Massachusetts,  and  the  grand- 
father, Curtis  Howe,  also  made  his  home  in  that  state.  The  latter  devoted 
many  years  to  school  teaching,  and  when  ninety-two  years  of  age  went  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  whence  he  afterward  returned  to  Kansas,  where  he  died 
at  the  very  advanced  age  of  ninety-nine  years.  Samuel  Luke  Howe,  the 
father  of  Professor  Howe,  was  lx)rn  in  Vermont,  in  1808,  and  following  in 
the  professional  footsteps  of  his  father  became  an  educator.  In  1840  he 
removed  to  Iowa,  and  in  1842  established  the  Mount  Pleasant  Academy. 
He  educated  his  sons  in  that  school,  and  for  many  years  the  family  has 
l^een  actively  connected  wMth  the  development  of  the  public  schools  system  of 
the  country  in  diflferent  states  of  the  Union.  Oscar  P.  Howe,  the  eldest 
son,  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  in  New  York  city  since  1846,  and  for 
many  years  Edward  P.  Howe  has  engaged  in  teaching  in  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia, where  his  son  is  now  conducting  a  business  college.  Professor 
Samuel  L.  Howe  published  the  first  anti-slavery  paper  in  Iowa,  and  as  an 
educator  furnished!  to  that  state  many  teachers  who  prepared  for  their 
life  work  under  his  able  guidance.  He  edited  for  his  own  school  the  Philo- 
taxian  English  Grammar,  which  was  highly  commended  and  was  in  general 
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use  throughout  that  part  of  the  country  for  many  years.  He  was  very 
enthusiastic  and,  zealous  in  his  work,  and  his  influence  and  labors  proved 
of  marked  benefit  to  the  state  in  promoting  intellectual  development  there. 
He  was  also  a  close  student  of  the  great  questions  aflfecting  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  and  became  active  in  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party  because  of  his  earnest  desire  to  suppress  the  extension  of  slavery  in 
the  north.  His  death  occurred  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years,  and  this 
closed  a  life  of  much  usefulness.  Both  .he  and  his  w-ife  were  laid  to  rest  in 
the  cemetery  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  for  her  death  occurred  in  that  city 
when  she  had  attained  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six  years.  They  were  the 
parents  of  eleven  children,  of  whom  five  sons  and  a  daughter  are  yet 
living. 

Professor  Howe  was  educated  under  his  father's  guidance,  and  was 
graduated  from  his  academy  at  Mount  Pleasant,  after  which  he  engaged 
in  teaching  school  in  Iowa  for  two  years.  He  then  removed  to  California 
and  followed  teaching  in  the  Sacramento  valley  for  some  time.  Later 
he  was  identified  with  the  schools  in  Auburn,  California,  and  had  charge 
of  the  Sacramento  grammar  schools  for  four  and  a  half  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  schools  of  Gold  Hill,  Nevada, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years,  and  then  returned  to  Sacramento  to 
take  charge  of  the  high  school  of  that  city.  After  a  year,  however,  he  re- 
signed on  account  of  failing  health  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  E. 
P.  Howe,  who  still  remdins  there.  Professor  H.  H.  Howe  then  engaged 
in  the  sheep-raising  industry,  hoping  that  the  outdoor  life  would  prove  ben- 
eficial to  his  health.  He  soon  tired  of  that  work,  however,  and,  coming  to 
Carson  City  in  1870,  he  has  since  remained  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools,  covering  a  period  of  thirty-three  consecutive  years.  Such  a  record 
does  not  need  further  comment  or  eulog\\  His  labor  is  seen  in  the  splendid 
condition  of  the  city  schools,  of  which  Carson  City  and  her  people  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud.  His  work  has  ever  been  carried  forward  along 
lines  that  are  at  once  practical  and  progressive.  He  is  continually  seeking 
out  new  methods  and  ideas  which  will  advance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
school  work  as  a  preparation  for  life's  responsible  duties.  Most  of  the 
enterprising  young  men  of  the  city  whose  careers  are  a  credit  to  the  state, 
have  been  graduated  under  Professor  Howe  and  have  then  gone  forth  well 
equipped  to  pursue  advanced  studies.  His  own  zeal  in  his  work  inspires 
both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  there  is  to-day  no  more  capable  or  eminent 
educator  connected  with  the  public  schools  of  Nevada. 

Professor  Howe  was  happily  married  in  1869  to  Miss  Ida  Geraldine 
Spear,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  their  union  has  been  blessed  with 
four  children:  Edith  E.,  who  is  a  teacher  of  elocution  and  for  some  time 
was  connected  with  Mills  College  of  California;  Sybil  L.,  who  is  also  en- 
gaged in  teaching;  Halbert,  who  is  attending  college  in  Chicago;  and 
Amelia  Melville,  at  home.  The  family  are  all  valued  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  of  w^hich  the  Professor  has  been  a  most  active  worker 
and  one  of  the  elders  for  many  years.  Notwithstanding  his  constant  work 
in  the  schoolroom  during  the  week  he  has  also  served  as  superintendent  of 
.the  Sunday-school  for  many  years.     He  and  his  family  have  a  hospitable 
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home,  which  is  the  center  of  a  cultured  society  circle,  and  uix)n  the  social. 
intellectual  and  moral  life  of  Carson  City  they  have  left  a  deep  impress  for 
good. 

GROVE  ROBERT  HOLCOMB.  Washoe  county  figures  as  one  of 
the  most  attractive,  progressive  and  prosperous  divisions  of  the  state  of 
Nevada,  justly  claiming  a  high  order  of  citizenship  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  is  certain  to  conserve  consecutive  development  and  marked  advance- 
ment in  the  material  upbuilding  of  the  section.  The  county  has  l>een  ami  is 
signally  favored  in  the  class  of  men  who  have  controlled  its  affairs  in  official 
capacity,  and  in  this  connection  the  subject  c^f  this  biography  demands  repre- 
sentation as  one  who  has  served  the  county  faithfully  and  well  in  i>ositions 
of  distinct  trust  and  responsibility. 

Grove  Robert  Holcomb  is  now  serving  as  chairman  of  the  lK>ard  of 
county  commissioners  of  Washoe  county,  and  is  most  loyal  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  him,  exercising  his  official  prerogatives  in  support  of  the  measures 
of  greatest  benefit  to  the  district.  He  dates  his  arrival  in  the  territory  from 
1861,  being  at  that  time  a  young  man  ambitious  to  win  success  in  the  west. 
He  was  born  in  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  on  the  ist  of  July.  1838.  and  on 
the  maternal  side  came  of  Irish  ancestrv,  while  the  Holcombs  were  earlv 
settlers  of  Connecticut. 

John  F.  Holcomb,  his  father,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and 
at  an  early  epoch  in  the  development  of  Ohio  removed  to  that  state,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  and  married  Miss  Antoinette  Thompson.  After 
residing  in  the  Buckeye  state  for  a  numl)er  of  years  they  removed  to  Iowa 
and  afterward  to  Missouri.  While  living  there  Mr.  John  F.  Holcomb 
learned  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1848,  and  the  report  seemed 
to  indicate  that  wealth  could  be  rapidly  secured  there  because  of  the  abundance 
of  the  precious  metal.  He  resolved  to  try  his  fortunes  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Accordingly,  in  1849,  he  went  to  the  gold  diggings  of  California  and  fol- 
lowed mining  at  Shasta,  meeting  with  fair  success.  He  then  returned  to 
his  home  by  way  of  the  water  route,  and  brought  his  family  to  the  west  in 
1852.  On  this  trip  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  children,  of  whom 
W.  H.  is  now  living  in  California;  Mrs.  Emily  Howards,  a  widow  residing 
with  her  brother;  and  Florence  is  the  wife  of  John  Rice,  a  resident  of 
Ventura,  California.  Another  child  was  added  to  the  family  after  the  arrival 
of  the  parents  in  the  Golden  state,  this  being  Thaddeus  Stephens,  who  is 
now  living  with  his  brother.  Grove  R.  The  father  continued  to  reside  in 
Yuba  county,  California,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  an  the 
2 1  St  of  July,  186 1.  His  brave  pioneer  wife  survived  him  for  many  years 
and  passed  away  on  the  14th  of  May,  1902,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-three 
years.  All  of  the  children  still  survive,  and  have  become  prominent  and 
valued  members  of  the  various  conmiunities  in  which  they  live. 

Grove  Robert  Holcomb  was  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  arrived  in 
California.  He  can  well  remember  the  long  journey  as  they  traveled  <lav 
after  day  over  the  plains,  surrounded  only  by  sage  brush  with  the  blue  sky- 
above;  then  they  came  to  the  mountains  and  traveled  through  the  passes. 
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nit  at  length  after  long  weeks  spent  upon  the  journey  they  reached  their 
lestination  in  safety.  Mr.  Holcomb  continued  to  remain  in  California 
mtil  1861,  which  year  witnessed  his  arrival  in  Nevada.  He  settled  at 
Larson  City,  where  he  worked  in  a  sawmill  for  fifty  dollars  per  month 
ind  his  board.  Later  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  and  wood  business  on  his 
)wn  account  until  1869,  ^^  w-hich  time  he  resolved  to  devote  his  energies 
:o  agricultural  pursuits,  and  purchased  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  his 
>resent  farm,  for  which  he  paid  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  As  his 
inanciai  resources  have  increased  he  has  from  time  to  time  bought  other 
lands  until  his  possessions  now  aggregate  one  thousand  acres  of  arable 
land  and  eight  thousand  acres  of  grazing  land. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  landholders  of  the  state,  and  he  keeps 
from  six  to  seven  hundred  head  of  high-grade  Durham  cattle.  He  has 
introduced  thoroughbred  bulls,  and  in  this  way  has  improved  his  herd  so 
that  the  stock  which  he  raises  is  valuable,  bringing  to  him  a  high  price 
upon  the  market.  He  also  gives  some  attention  to  the  sheep  industry,  having 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  head  of  sheep,  and  lie  likewise  finds  this  a 
profitable  source  of  income.  They  are  largely  of  a  high  grade  of  Shrop- 
shire and  bring  good  prices  for  mutton.  Annually  he  cuts  ujx^n  his  ranch 
about  ten  hundred  tons  of  hay,  having  some  splendid  alfalfa  fields  from 
wliich  he  cuts  several  tons  to  the  acre.  There  is  also  a  good  water  supply 
on  his  land,  and  the  arable  tract  is  very  productive  and  valuable,  while  the 
remainder  is  well  adapted  for  grazing  purposes.  His  hay  is  all  fed  to  his 
own  stock,  and  such  are  its  fattening  qualities  that  his  herds  are  in  excellent 
condition  when  sent  to  the  markets.  In  all  his  business  ventures  he  has 
prospered,  and  his  business  record  is  a  credit  to  the  state  in  which  he  makes 
his  home,  showing  what  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  through  intelligence 
and  well  direct  effort. 

In  1864  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Holcomb  and  Miss  Sarah  A. 
Lyle,  a  native  of  Illinois.  They  have  become  the  parents  of  eleven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  the  following  are  yet  living:  John  A.,  who  is  married  and 
resides  in  Reno;  W.  T.,  who  is  associated  with  his  father  in  business;  Lucy, 
the  wife  of  Charles  Burke;  Katie  and  Myrtle,  who  are  at  home:  Richard, 
of  Reno;  Budd  and  Thad,  who  are  also  under  the  parental  roof.  The 
family  home  is  a  nice  farm  residence,  near  which  are  good  barns  and  all 
the  equipments  for  successfully  raising  stock.  Indeed,  the  farm  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  state,  and  is  supplied  with  all  modern  conditions  and  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  model  farm  properties  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Mr.  Holcomb  gives  his  political  support  to  the  Democracy,  and  in  1900 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  commissioners  in  his  county,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  chairman.  He  brings  to  bear  his  best  judgment  and  ability 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  is  proving  a  capable  incumbent.  His  wife 
was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Methodist  church.  Mr.  Holcomb  strives  to  do 
the  best  he  can  and  to  live  an  honorable  upright  life.  He  has  closely  fol- 
lowed this  course,  and  has  therefore  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
fellow  men.  The  Holcomb  household  is  noted  for  its  hospitality,  and  the 
members  of  the  family  are  widely  known  and  have  hosts  of  warm  friends 
in  this  portion  of  the  state. 
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THE  BANK  OF  AUSTIN,  the  leading  financial  institution  of  Lander 
county,  was  establishe<l  in  1863,  b^ng  one  of  the  pioneer  banks  of  the  state 
John  Paxton  and  A.  Thornburg  were  its  founders,  and  its  capital  stock  was 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Paxton  and  Allen  A.  Carter  became  its 
owners  in  1872,  and  conducted  it  until  1889,  when  C.  D.  Boynton  bought  it 
and  was  its  owner  and  manager  until  1891.  On  May  17th  of  that  year  Mr. 
J.  A.  Miller  bought  the  l>ank,  and  under  his  capable  management  since  that 
time  it  has  continued  its  prosperous  career  and  mcreased  its  large  patrooagt 
from  all  parts  of  Lander  county.  Its  forty  years  of  existence  and  conservative 
conduct  through  all  that  time  have  gained  for  it  the  unequivocal  confidence 
of  the  business  element  of  the  county,  and  many  of  the  foremost  cattle  and 
sheep  men  have  been  its  customers  for  years. 

J.  A.  Miller,  the  head  of  this  important  Lander  county  institution,  has 
been  in  Nevada  since  1870  and  has  had  a  prosperous  career  as  a  business 
man  in  various  enterprises  of  the  state.  He  comes  of  a  family  whose  origin 
is  traced  back  to  France,  whence  it  emigrated  to  southern  Germany.  Grand- 
father Joseph  Miller  was  a  native  of  the  latter  country,  and  in  1740  emigrated 
to  New  York,  where  John  Miller,  the  father  of  the  Austin  banker,  was  bom, 
and  where  he  married  Miss  Louisa  Dannenfelser.  John  Miller  was  a  mer- 
chant, and  also  dealt  in  real  estate  and  did  an  insurance  business.  He  died 
in  New  York  City  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  but  his  wife  is  still  living  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  her  life.  They  were  the  parents  of  six  children,  four 
girls  and  two  boys,  and  two  of  the  daughters  and  the  sons  survive. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  in  Nevada,  was  bom 
in  New  York  City,  February  7,  1846.  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
there.  When  sixteen  years  old,  on  December  12,  1861,  he  volunteered  for 
service  in  the  Union  army,  l)eing  just  old  enough  to  gain  entrance  to  the 
ranks.  He  was  enrolled  in  Company  li.  Twelfth  New  York  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, but  at  Cold  Harl)or  this  regiment  was  consolidated  with  the  Fifth 
New  York.  He  was  in  the  battle  at  Hanover  Court  House,  at  Gaines  Mill, 
where  he  received  a  shot  in  the  groin,  but  he  remained  with  his  regiment; 
in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  a  grape  shot  caused  a  scalp  wound  which 
kept  him  from  service  for  a  while,  but  he  was  soon  in  the  ranks  again.  He 
participated  at  Malvern  Hill  and  at  Antietam,  after  which  he  was  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Rappahannock  Station;  was  in  the 
whole  of  the  Wilderness  campaign,  from  May  i  till  June  20;  was  at  the 
battles  of  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg,  Yellow  Tavern  and  Hatcher's*  Run.  On 
December  12,  1864,  he  received  his  honorable  discharge  at  Yellow  Tavern, 
and  then  returned  home  for  a  furlough.  He  intended  to  re-enlist,  but  his 
mother  dissuaded  him,  and  while  he  was  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  news 
of  Lee's  surrender  and  the  close  of  the  war  reached  him.  Although  he  was 
in  his  teens  all  the  time,  he  rendered  his  government  valiant  service,  and 
stood  the  fatigues  and  exposures  of  marches  and  the  strain  of  battle  like  a 
veteran. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  the  war  Mr.  Miller  took  passage  by 
steamer  for  San  Francisco,  going  by  way  of  the  isthmus.  He  was  a  book- 
keeper in  San  Francisco  for  a  time  and  then,  falling  in  with  B.  Frank  Higgs. 
came  with  him  to  Austin,  Nevada,  in  1870.     They  began  prospecting,  and 
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at  Gold  Mountain  both  made  and  lost  money.  Mr.  Miller  was  also  at  the  ex- 
citement in  Inyo  county,  California,  after  which  he  returned  east  to  celebrate 
the  Centennial  in  1876  and  to  visit  his  home  folks.  On  his  return  he  came 
to  Eureka  and  to  Tuscarora,  where  he  found  some  clairns  and  got  a  few 
thousand  dollars  from  them.  He  then  came  once  more  to  Austin  and  took 
a  [K)siti(>n  witii  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company,  with  whom  he  remained  two  years. 
A  year  and  a  half  was  then  spent  in  prospecting  on  Lander  Hill,  after  which 
he  was  elected  county  clerk  of  Lander  county.  He  was  re-elected  to  this 
position  eight  times,  showing  his  popularity  and  the  confidence  the  people 
had  in  his  ability,  and  gave  faithful  service  for  sixteen  years.  Before  re- 
tiring from  office  he  purchased  the  Bank  of  Austin,  and  he  has  since  devoted 
most  of  his  endeavors  to  the  successful  conduct  of  this  enterprise.  He  also 
is  in  the  cattle  and  sheep-raising  business,  has  six  large  ranches,  with  several 
thousand  acres  of  land  besides  extensive  ranges,  owns  some  of  the  best  mines 
in  the  county,  and  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  business  men  of  his  county 
and  state. 

Mr.  Miller  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  and  in  1902  was  elected  to 
represent  his  county  in  the  state  legislature,  in  which  he  is  now  serving. 
He  is  high  up  in  the  Masonic  circles  of  his  state,  and  is  likewise  a  Masonic 
veteran,  having  received  the  degree  of  Master  Mason,  March  25,  1869,  in 
Ionic  Lodge  No.  486,*  F.  &  A.  M.,  in  New  York  City.  He  has  received  all 
the  York  and  Scottish  Rite  degrees,  including  the  thirty-second,  and  joined 
Lander  Lodge,  January  25,  1877.  He  is  thrice  past  master  of  it,  is  grand 
high  priest  of  the  grand  chapter  of  the  Royal  Arch  Masons  of  the  stkte.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  is  past  master  of  the  grand 
lodge  of  the  state,  is  past  chancellor  of  Toiyabe  Lodge,  is  a  member  of 
Hope  Lodge  No.  11,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  and  is  grand  master  workman  of  the 
state.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Lander  Post  No.  27,  G.  A.  R.,  and  is  past 
commander  and  aide-de-camp  to  General  Goben  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

In  January,  1880,  Mr.  Miller  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lizzie 
A.  Dawley,  a  native  of  Phelps,  New  York.  Their  one  son  graduated  from 
Leland  Stanford  University  in  1903.  Mrs.  Miller,  after  a  happy  married 
life  of  over  twenty  years,  passed  away  in  February,  1903,  at  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, and  she  is  buried  in  Mountain  View  cemetery.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  and  a  lady  of  most  estimable  character.  Mr.  Miller 
gives  his  support  to  all  the  churches,  and  his  public  spirit  and  generosity  are 
always  manifested  for  the  good  of  public  entei*prises  and  the  upbuilding  and 
development  of  the  intellectual  and  material  interests  of  the  town  and  county 
with  which  he  has  been  so  conspicuously  identified  for  so  many  years. 


GEORGE  ALLEN,  the  successful  and  well  known  merchant  and  busi- 
ness man  of  Wells,  Elko  county,  has  been  a  resident  of  this  state  for  twenty- 
five  years,  almost  continuously  since  he  was  of  age.  He  has  made  his 
prosperity  entirely  by  his  own  diligence  and  business  ability,  for  he  had 
nothing  when  he  came  to  the  state  except  what  his  hands  could  earn.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  numerous  enterprises,  and  has  progressed  from  one 
point  to  another  as  fast  as  his  means  would  allow.     He  deserves  the  title 
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of  a  self-made  man,  for  even  his  early  training  was  mainly  self-acquired, 
and  the  esteem  of  his  tellow  citizens  has  been  plained  by  his  rugged  honest} 
industry'  and  sterling  character. 

Mr.  Allen  was  Ijorn  in  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  June  3,  1856.  of  Irisl 
and  English  ancestry.  His  father,  George  Allen,  was  born  in  New  York 
state  in  1827,  and  married  Miss  Susan  Greene,  who  died  when  George  was 
but  six  years  old ;  her  other  son  was  Merritt  Allen,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-three,  leaving  a  wife  and  child.  Alpha,  who  is  now  in  Tonopah, 
Nevada. 

Mr.  Allen  had  only  limited  opportunities  for  gaining  an  education  dur- 
ing his  early  days  in  Wisconsin,  and  most  of  the  information,  both  bookish 
and  worldly,  which  he  now  possesses  was  picked  up  in  his  mature  years. 
He  first  came  to  Nevada  in  1877,  and  earned  his  living  by  working  00 
ranches  in  Clover  valley,  being  i>aid  thirty  dollars  a  month  and  board.  He 
later  began  mining  at  Cherry  Creek,  in  White  Pine  county,  and  received 
four  dollars  a  day  for  his  w^ork.  After  this,  having  left  the  mines  on  account 
of  his  health,  he  clerked  in  Taylor  and  Ely,  White  Pine  county,  at  sixty 
dollars  a  month,  and  soon  showed  his  ability  as  a  salesman.  This  experience 
eventually  led  him  into  merchandising,  and  he  has  made  his  principal  suc- 
cess in  this  line.  His  next  enterprise  after  clerking  was  of  a  more  ind^ 
pendent  nature.  He  purchased  a  six-horse  team,  and  began  hauling  salt 
to  the  mines  and  quartz  on  the  return  trip.  He  was  quite  lucky  in  this  ven- 
ture, but  some  time  later  he  sold  his  outfit  and  returned  to  Wisconsin, 
where  hie  was  with  his  father  for  three  vears.  He  then  returned  to  Nevada 
and  oj^ened  a  business  at  Wells,  giadually  increasing  it  until  in  1902  he 
built  the  Allen  brick  block,  twentv-five  bv  sixty-four  feet,  with  two  stories 
and  a  basement.  The  upper  story  is  a  lodging  house,  well  furnished  and 
well  kept  by  Mrs.  Sheriff,  a  pioneer  lady  to  this  country,  and  with  much 
experience  and  ability  in  her  line.  There  are  also  a  good  restaurant  and  a 
saloon  in  the  building.  On  the  same  grounds  Mr.  Allen  has  built  a  sub- 
stantial livery  barn,  and  is  conducting  it  in  connection  with  his  other  enter- 
prises. His  property  is  all  well  kept  up,  and  his  investments  have  all  paid 
well.  •  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  reliable  business 
men  in  Wells,  and  his  influence  will  be  more  widelv  felt  in  all  circles  each 
succeeding  year.- 

Mr.  Allen  has  always  voted  the  Republican  ticket,  but  has  been  too 
busy  for  further  participation  in  political  affairs,  either  local  or  state.  June 
10,  1903,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  McKinetty,  a  native  of  Austin, 
Nevada.  They  are  both  highly  esteemed  in  their  wide  circle  of  friends  in 
Wells,  and  are  conscientious  and  worthy  citizens  of  their  adopted  state. 


HON.  E.  H.  WHITACRE,  ex-member  of  the  Nevada  state  legislature, 
with  residence  at  Yerington,  is  a  native  of  Marlboro,  Stark  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  born  August  23,  187 1,  coming  of  English  ancestry  who  emi- 
grated to  New  England  at  a  very  early  day  and  were  active  participant^ 
in  colonial  historv  and  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Thev  were  also  early 
settlers  of  Marlboro,  Ohio.     His  father,  Rol^ert  Whitacre.  was  Ixirn  there 
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in  1 83 1,  and  married  Emily  Myers,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  of  German 
ancestry,  who  had  settled  at  an  early  period  in  that  state.  His  wife  died 
in  1894,  aged  fifty- four  years.  Both  early  connected  themselves  with 
the  Christian  church.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  of  whom 
six  are  living,  all  in  Ohio  but  the  subject  of  our  biography,  who  is  the 
ycningest  of  the  family. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Marlboro  and  studied  in  the 
high  school,  but  in  1888,  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  went  west  to  Port- 
land, Oregon,  where  he  was  engaged  as  a  bookkeeper  for  a  year.  He 
was  then  in  eastern  Oregon  and  in  Seattle,  Washington,  and  from  the 
latter  place  he  came  to  Reno,  Nevada,  finally  locating  at  Yerington,  Nevada, 
where  he  has  since  resided. 

When  the  silver  question  became  so  important  he  espoused  its  cause, 
and  by  his  party  w^as  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  which  office  he  filled  very 
efficiently  for  two  terms.  In  1901  and  1903  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
.state  assembly,  and  was  a  member  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  and 
of  the  agricultural  committee,  and  he  w^as  one  of  those  who  drafted  Nevada's 
irrigation  law.  In  fact  he  was  very  active  in  all  the  measures  before  the 
sessions  of  which  he  w^as  a  member  which  were  calculated  to  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  state  in  general.  For  several  years,  and  during  the  time  he 
was  justice  of  the  peace,  he  has  studied  law,  and  will  probably  soon  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  already  being  well  qualified  to  pass  all  examinations. 

In  1895  Mr.  Whitacre  was  married  to  Miss  Lillian  Webster,  a  native 
of  California,  torn  in  Plumas  county.  They  have  three  children,  born  in 
Yerington,  namely:  Robert  Howard,  Walter  and  John.  Mr.  Whita<^re  is 
a  member  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World;  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state. 


THE  LOVELOCKS  TRIBUNE,  which  until  very  recently  was  under 
the  ownership  and  management  'of  Charles  M.  Sain,  made  its  appearance 
in  the  newspaper  Avorld  the  2rst  of  May,  1898,  its  proprietors  being  S.  R. 
Young  and  George  W.  Peltier.  In  October  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Sain, 
who  had  been  its  editor,  bought  the  paper,  and  conducted  it  on  his  own 
account.  It  has  been  the  organ  of  the  Republican  party  since  the  silver 
party  movement  in  1898,  w^lien  it  supported  that  ticket  and  the  re-election  of 
United  States  Senator  Stewart.  The  Tribune  is  a  six-column  sheet,  fourteen 
by  twenty,  and  is  issued  on  Friday  of  each  week,  and  is  an  up-to-date  and  read- 
able paper  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Sain  was  lx>rn  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  March  11, 
1863.  H^  ^s  of  English  and  German  ancestry,  and  some  of  his  forefathers 
fought  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Sain  has  l)een  engaged  in  journal- 
ism all  his  life,  and  has  reported  for  a  numl>er  of  the  coast  papers,  in- 
cluding the  Rocky  Mountain  Neiihs  of  Denver,  the  Post-Intelligencer  of 
Seattle,  and  the  Tribune  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Soon  after  he  came  west  in 
1885  ^^  ^vas  for  six  years  city  editor  of  the  Times  at  Aspen,  Colorado.  He 
was  owner  of  the  Daily  Journal  at  Walla  Walla,  Washington.  He  was 
the  representative  of  the  Boise,  Idaho,  Statesfnan  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
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Chicago,  and  secretary  of  the  Columbian  commission  for  Idaho.  He  came 
to  Nevada  in  1896,  and  was  editor  of  the  Gold  Creek  A'rrcv  and  later  of 
the  Mountain  City  Turns,  Elko  county,  afterward  going  to  Lx>velocks,  and, 
as  above  related,  becoming  interested  in  the  Tribune, 

Mr.  Sain  is  a  writer  of  considerable  power  and  versatility.  He  has 
published  **An  Expectant  Heir  to  Millions"  and  other  novels.  He  made 
the  Gold  Creek  Nezt's  noted  for  its  column,  "Under  the  Rose,"  and  his  sonnet 
to  *The  Sagebrush  Girl  Calmly  Indifferent."  He  edited  the  Carson  Appeal 
for  Senator  Stewart  in  the  campaign  of  1898,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1900 
had  charge  of  the  editorial  work  for  the  Republican  state  central  committee. 

September  21.  1903,  Mr.  Sain  sold  the  Tribune  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Sommcr 
in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  property  of  the  Or^on  Potash  Company,  a 
Reno  corporation,  of  which  he  is  president.  In  1891  Mr.  Sain,  in  company 
with  the  mining  engineer,  John  T.  Reid»  had  taken  up  Summer  and  Abert 
lakes  in  southern  Oregon  for  their  twenty  million  tons  of  potash  and  soda, 
and  is  now  engaged  in  promoting  a  railroad  from  Coos  Bay  to  Summer 
Lake.  Ralph  S.  Stubbs,  of  Reno,  is  secretary  of  the  Oregon  Potash  Com- 
pany. 

February  4,  1902,  Mr.  Sain  was  commissioned  postmaster  at  Lovelocks 
by  President  Roosevelt,  but  resigned  the  office  in  favor  of  H.  C.  Sommer, 
the  present  owner  of  the  Tribune.  Mr.  Sain's  administration  of  the  office 
was  marked,  after  a  prolonged  fight  in  which  he  was  assaulted  and  injured 
by  one  of  the  merchants  of  the  town,  by  the  establishment  of  rural  free 
delivery  in  the  Lovelocks  valley,  the  first  route  in  Nevada.  Mr.  Sain  is  still 
among  the  eligibles  in  the  matrimonial  field,  and  is  in  every  way  a  most 
estimable  gentleman,  with  a  still  brighter  career  of  future  prosperity  be- 
fore him. 


HON.  JOHN  S.  CRAIG,  proprietor  of  the  Yerington  Hotel  is  one 
of  Nevada's  well  and  favorably  known  pioneers,  he  having  come  to  the 
state  in  i860.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  near  Londonderry,  in  1839,  an(l  is 
of  Scotch-Irish  extraction.  He  attended  school  in  Ireland  until  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  took  passage  with  some  neighbors  for  the 
United  States,  and  came  to  his  Aunt  Annie  Aken,  who  Avas  then  a  resi- 
dent of  Philadelphia.  His  education  was  continued  in  that  city,  and  he 
also  learned  the  trade  of  a  saddler  and  jiarness-maker.  In  i860  he  sailed 
for  California,  going  via  the  isthmus,  and  after  landing  in  San  Francisco 
went  direct  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  that  place  then  having  a  boom.  From 
there  he  went  to  Aurora  and  mined.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Aurora 
in  1868.  He  also  mined  at  Pine  Grove,  a  portion  of  the  time  working  for 
wages  and  again  for  himself,  meeting  with  a  varied  success.  In  1874  he 
removed  to  Mason  valley,  where  he  took  up  government  land  and  for  eighteen 
years  conducted  a  general  store,  and  acted  as  postmaster  for  twelve  years, 
throughout  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Grant,  Arthur  and  Harrison. 
He  has  been  the  agent  for  Wells  Fargo  Express  Company  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  office  at  Yerington.  A  number  of  the  best  buildings  in  the  city 
have  l)een  built  by  him. .  He  erected  the  first  Yerington  House,  but  in  1893 
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this  was  burned  at  a  loss  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  However,  Mr.  Craig 
immediately  rebuilt  it  and  now  has  one  of  the  most  commodious  places  of 
entertainment  to  be  found  in  the  county,  fully  equipped  with  every  con- 
venience and  largely  patronized  by  the  traveling  public  as  well  as  by  resi- 
dents of  the  town.  Mr.  Craig  owns  a  fine  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  near 
Yerington,  which  he  devotes  to  alfalfa,  although  it  is  well  adapted  to  other 
crops. 

Mr.  Craig  has  always  been  a  stanch  Republican  and  was  elected  to  the 
state  assembly  in  1888.  In  1873  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Kattie 
McGowan,  a  native  of  New  York  city,  and  the  daughter  of  John  McGowan, 
who  came  to  Nevada  in  1869.  Two  daughters  are  the  result  of  this  union, 
namely:  Annie  E.,  born  in  Carson  City,  married  F.  E.  Carroll  and  resides 
in  Yerington;  Mary  L.,  born  in  Yerington,  married  Christopher  Johnson  and 
lives  in  Yerington.     Mr.  Craig  has  six  grandchildren,  all  girls. 

Always  interested  in  mining  ever  since  coming  west,  he  is  now  the 
owner  of  the  St.  Elmo  gold  mine,  located  eight  miles  from  Yerington,  assay- 
ing as  high  as  eight  dollars  per  ton.  He  is  also  in  the  Juno  group  of  mines, 
three  miles  from  Yerington,  which  yields  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  cop- 
per. He  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen;  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity,  and  is  very  popular  in  lx)th  organizations.  Mr.  Craig 
has  attended  the  state  conventions  of  his  party  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
and  was  elected  an  alternate  delegate  to  the  national  convention  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  nominated  President  McKinley.  Strong,  public-spirited  and 
enterprising,  Mr.  Craig  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  sturdy  pioneers  of  the 
earlier  days  who  have  made  the  west  what  it  is  to-day,  and  made  the  Pacific 
coast  equally  great  with  that  of  the  Atlantic. 


HUGH  J.  BRADY,  deceased,  late  of  Yerington,  Nevada,  who  passed 
to  his  reward,  Deceml^er  17,  1903,  was  one  of  Nevada's  pioneer  settlers, 
having  come  to  Virginia  City  in  1856.  He  was  lx)rn  in  Ireland  in  1824 
and  was  therefore  seventy-nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  demise.  For 
some  time  he  worked  in  the  mines  of  Virginia  City  and  resided  in  Georgeton, 
and  in  1879  located  in  Mason  valley,  where  he  purchased  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land  and  worked  hard  to  improve  it.  Upon  it  he  raised  stock 
and  prospered,  becoming  the  owner  of  property  in  Yerington  and  also  the 
stage  line  between  Yerington  and  Wabuska.  At  this  time  he  held  the  mail 
contract  and  ran  a  line  of  stages  to  Pine  Grove  and  Smith  Valley.  He 
kept  a  good  supply  of  horses  and  did  a  very  successful  business.  In  politics 
he  was  a  Democrat,  while  in  religion  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  Having 
never  married,  he  left  his  large  estate  to  his  nephew,  Edward  Brady,  and 
the  sons  of  the  latter,  John,  Philip  and  Hugh. 

Edward  Brady  was  born  in  Georgeton,  Nevada,  a  son  of  Edward 
Brady,  who  came  to  Nevada,  but  returned  to  his  native  land  and  died 
there  aged  forty-three  years.  Edward  Brady,  the  heir  of  Hugh  J. 
Brady,  returned  with  his  father  to  Ireland  and  was  educated  at  Old 
Castle,  county  Meath,  but  in  1894  returned  to  Nevada  and  resided  with  his 
uncle   for  a  couple  of  years,   greatly  aiding  the  noble  old  gentleman.     In 
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1901  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Ireland  on  business,  and  only  returned  to 
Nevada  at  the  death  of  his  uncle.  He  has  since  sold  his  proj)erty  and  gone 
back  to  Ireland  to  live. 

In  1841  Mr.  Edward  Brady  married  Maria  Welch,  and  they  have  five 
children,  namely:  Edward  I.,  Patrick  J.,  Philip,  Hugh  and  Anna  Ruth. 
They  are  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  politics  Mr.  Brady  was  a  Democrat. 
The  greater  portion  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  Ireland.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent farmer  and  a  worthy  and  public-spirited  gentleman,  who  had  many 
friends  throughout  the  neighborhood  where  his  name  is  so  well  and  favnr- 
ablv  known. 


HON.  W.  H.  A.  PIKE.  The  life  record  of  the  Hon.  W.  H.  A.  Pike 
has  l)een  an  honor  to  the  state  which  has  in  turn  honored  him.  In  puWic  office 
he  has  manifested  unfaltering  fidelity  to  the  best  interests  of  the  state,  and  his 
course  has  teen  directed  by  strong  mentality  and  keen  foresight,  so  that  his 
labors  have  proved  most  effective  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  common- 
wealth. Loyal  in  citizenship,  honorable  in  business,  trustworthy  in  office, 
faithful  in  friendship — such  is  the  history  of  one  of  Reno's  most  influential 
and  representative  men.  He  came  to  this  state  in  1874,  and  is  now  serving 
f(^r  the  second  term  as  district  attorney  of  Washoe  county. 

His  present  home  is  far  distant  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  which  oc- 
curred in  York  county,  Maine,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1854.  The  ancestral 
history  of  the  family  in  America  can  be  traced  back  to  John  Pike,  one  of  the 
Puritans  who  landed  from  the  Mayflower  on  Plymouth  Rock,  as  the  little 
vessel  dropped  anchor  in  tlie  harlx>r  after  weary  weeks  spent  upon  the  broad 
Atlantic.  Meml^ers  of  the  family  were  active  participants  in  the  colonial  his- 
tory of  the  country.  Bennett  Pike,  the  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Pike,  foiight 
in  the  war  for  indei:)endence  as  a  valiant  defender  of  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Henry  Bennett  Pike,  the  father  of  W.  H.  A.  Pike,  was  born  in  the 
Pine  Tree  state,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Amanda  Stone,  also  a  native  ot 
Maine.  He  was  a  farmer  and  stock  dealer  and  also  engaged  in  merchandis- 
ing during  a  part  of  his  business  career.  His  early  political  support  was 
given  to  the  Whig  party,  while  later  he  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  his  locality  and  was  one  of  its  ardent  advocates.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  belonged  to  the  Methodist  church,  and  he  died  in  that  faith  in 
the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  widow  still  survives  him  and  now, 
in  her  seventy-sixth  year,  is  living  at  the  old  family  home  in  Maine.  In  the 
family  were  seven  children,  all  of  whom  are  yet  living.  One  of  the  sons, 
Leroy  F.  Pike,  is  member  of  the  state  senate  of  Maine,  while  Winfred  C. 
I^ike  is  a  physician  and  surgeon  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

W.  H.  A.  Pike  spent  his  boyhood  days  in  the  usual  manner  of  farmer 
lads,  and  in  his  youth  acquired  a  good  academic  education,  being  a  graduate 
of  the  Oxford  Military  Academy,  at  South  Paris,  Maine,  and  then  entered 
Bowdoin  College,  after  which  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Ayres  &  Qifford, 
with  whom  he  pursued  his  studies  for  two  years,  that  firm  being  one  of  the 
most  prominent  in  the  state  of  Maine.  After  continuing  his  reading  for  two 
years  Mr.  Pike  became  imbued  with  a  desire  to  establish  his  home  in  the 
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west,  and  arrived  in  Nevada  in  the  spring  of  1874.  He  -taught  school  in 
Washoe  county,  and  while  thus  engaged  continued  the  study  of  law  under 
the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Robert  M.  Clark,  of  Carson  City.  For  some  time, 
however,  he  was  identified  with  educational  work  in  Washoe  and  Churchill 
counties,  and  was  the  principal  of  the  Churchill  Educational  Institute. 

While  living  in  Churchill  county  Mr.  Pike  was  honored  by  his  fellow 
citizens  with  election  to  the  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  general  asseni- 
bHes  of  the  state,  and  became  an  active  working  member  of  the  house,  his 
strong  mentality  and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  state  enabling  him  to  shape 
its  course  in  no  small  degree.  In  1889  he  again  took  up  his  residence  in 
Washoe  county,  and  in  1892  was  elected  to  represent  his  county  in  the  six- 
teenth session  of  the  state  legislature.  He  was  not  unknown^to  the  prominent 
political  leaders  of  the  state,  and  in  that  session  was  chosen  speaker  pro  tem 
of  the  assembly.  That  he  won  the  highest  esteem  and  respect  of  the  members 
of  the  house  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  session  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  gold  watch,  chain  and  charm  by  the  legislative  body  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  valuable  service  and  impartial  rulings.  In  1900  Mr.  Pike  was 
elected  district  attorney  of  Washoe  county,  and  removed  with  his  family 
from  Wadsworth  to  Reno.  During  his  incumbency  in  the  office  he  had 
proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  prosecuting  attorneys  in  the 
state,  and  the  appreciation  of  his  fellow  citizens  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  fusion  convention  he  was  nominated  without  opposition  for  re-election. 
He  w'as  again  chosen  for  the  office  by  a  very  handsome  majority  and  is  now 
serving  for  the  second  term  in  a  most  capable  manner,  highly  satisfactory  to 
the  general  public. 

In  1878  occurred  the  marriage  of  Hon.  W.  H.  A.  Pike  and  Miss  Ida 
M.  Kenyon,  a  native  of  California  and  a  daughter  of  A.  L.  Kenyon,  of 
Churchill  county,  Nevada.  Seven  children  have  been  lx>rn  to  them,  and 
the  family  circle  yet  remains  unbroken.  They  are  as  follows :  Pearl,  now 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Kistler,  of  Wadsworth;  Leroy  F.,  Cleve  and  Fannie,  who 
are  students  in  the  State  University;  and  Gertrude,  Winfield  C.  and  Jack, 
who  are  attending  the  public  schools  of  Reno.  Theirs  is  a  beautiful  and  com- 
modious home  in  one  of  the  finest  residence  districts  of  Reno. 

Mr.  Pike  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  fraternity,  has  been 
through  all  the  chairs  of  the  order  and  has  been  a  representative  to  the  grand 
lodge.  He  stands  to-day  as  one  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  state,  having  been 
most  active  in  shaping  the  legislative  history  of  Nevada  during  sev-eral  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature,  while  in  professional  circles  he  has  gained  distinction 
as  a  lawyer  of  marked  ability.  He  is  honored  and  respected  wherever  known, 
but  in  his  home  city,  where  he  is  best  known,  he  is  held  in  friendly  regard 
by  nearly  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 


EBENEZER  TWADDLE.  The  rich  agricultural  district  of  Nevada 
known  as  the  Truckee  Meadows  has  induced  many  enterprising  and  progres- 
sive agriculturists  to  locate  therein,  and  Mr.  Twaddle  is  among  the  numl>er. 
He  is  a  native  son  of  Nevada,  having  been  Ix^rn  in  Franktown,  Washoe 
county,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1862.    His  father,  John  Twaddle,  was  Ixim  in 
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Scotland  in  1824,  and  when  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  years  bade  adieu 
to  friends  and  native  country'  preparatory  to  s^iUng**  for  America.  He 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1847  ^"^  settled  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  remained 
for  five  years.  Ere  leaving  the  land  of  the  heather  he  had  wedded  Miss 
Jane  Brown,  and  they  had  one  child  in  Scotland  before  they  started  for  tlie 
new  world,  but  it  only  lived  for  a  very  short  time  and  was  buried  in  the 
depths  of  the  Atlantic. 

After  spending  five  years  in  St.  Louis,  John  Twaddle  and  his  family 
crossed  the  plains  with  oxen  to  Salt  Lake.  On  reaching  the  Platte  river 
Mr.  Twaddle  made  his  way  over  the  stream  with  the  first  teams,  leaving 
his  wife  on  the  other  side.  While  he  was  gone  the  Indians  came  toward 
her  with  loud  yells  and  she  thought  that  her  death  was  certain,  but  the 
red  men  did  not  molest  her.  Mr.  Twaddle  soon  returned  for  her,  and  they 
continueil  on  their  journey  westward,  traveling  day  after  day  through  the 
mountains  and  crossing  the  plains  until  they  at  length  reached  Salt  Lake 
City.  For  seven  years  they  continued  to  reside  in  the  Utah  city  and  then 
came  to  Nevada,  arriving  in  the  Washoe  valley  on  the  4th  of  July*  i^- 
In  the  meantime  the  number  of  their  children  had  increased  to  five,  and 
two  others  were  lx>rn  in  Nevada.  Mr.  Twaddle  engaged  in  farming:  m 
PVanktown,  but  after  a  time  sold  his  land  there  to  his  brother  Eben  and 
purchased  a  ranch  from  James  Sturdevant,  situated  about  a  mile  north  of 
Franktown.  This  comprised  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  acres,  which  he 
at  once  began  to  improve,  and  he  made  of  it  a  fine  farm,  very  productive 
and  valuable.  At  his  death  he  left  this  to  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and 
I?l>enezer.  He  passed  away  in  1879,  "^  ^'^^  fifty- fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  community  was  thus  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  an  honored  and 
brave  pioneer,  who  had  with  stout  heart  faced  the  difficulties  incident  to 
the  establishment  of  a  home  in  this  far  western  region  then  distinctly  re- 
mote from  the  advantages  and  improvements  of  the  older  east.  In  politics 
he  was  a  Republican.  His  wife  survived  him  until  July,  1893,  ^^^  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years,  at  which  time  she  was  laid  to  rest 
by  her  Iuisl3and's  side  in  the  cemetery  in  Franktown.  Alexander  Twaddle, 
the  brother  of  our  subject,  died  on  the  24th  of  March,  1903,  and  was  buried 
in  Reno. 

Ebenezer  Twaddle  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  in  Franktown 
and  was  reared  upon  his  father's  farm.  He  was  early  trained  to  habits  of 
industry,  economy  and  honesty,  and  when  but  a  boy  became  familiar  with 
the  task  of  cultivating  the  fields  and  caring  for  the  stock.  On  attaining  his 
majority  he  did  not  see  any  reason  for  changing  his  life  work,  and  he  now 
has  a  fine  ranch  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  acres  pleasantly  located  only 
a  few  miles  south  of  Reno.  He  also  has  a  farm  at  Franktown  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  acres,  and  on  this  he  has  a  good  residence  and  barns. 
Both  of  these  ranches  are  among  the  best  in  the  entire  valley.  He  raises 
hay,  grain  and  stock,  and  now  has  one  hundred  and  tw^enty-five  head  of 
cattle,  to  which  he  feeds  a  small  part  of  the  hay  which  he  raises. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  1888,  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Twaddle  and  Miss  Alice  Jones,  who  was  lx)rn  in  California,  but  was  reared 
in  the  Washoe  valley.    Their  union  has  been  blessed  with  four  sons:  George 
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M.,  Chester,  Ernest  and  Eben,  all  of  whom  were  born  on  the  Truckee  Mead- 
ows. Mr.  Twaddle  exercises  his  right  of  franchise  in  support  of  the  men 
and  measures  of  the  Republican  party,  and  fraternally  is  connected  with 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  lodge.  There  have  l)een  no  exciting  chapters  in  his 
life  history,  but  at  all  times  he  has  so  lived  as  to  utilize  his  time  to  the  best 
advantage  and  to  win  from  his  fellow  men  the  respect  which  is  ever  ac- 
corded to  true  worth. 


ALFRED  JEAN  CHARTZ,  a  noted  journalist  and  attorney  residing 
at  Carson  City,  is  also  widely  and  favorably  known  as  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  state,  having  arrived  in  Nevada  in  1863.  Since  that  time  he  has 
l>eeii  connected  with  many  events  which  find  mention  in  the  annals  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  has  aided  in  molding  public  opinion  and  shaping  public 
thought  and  action.  He  has  thus  left  the  impress  of  his  individuality  upon 
the  progress  of  the  state,  and  his  name  is  enduringly  inscribed  on  the  pages 
of  its  history. 

Mr.  Chartz  is  a  native  of  Canada,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  la  Baye 
clu  Febore,  on  the  9th  of  F'ebruary,  1851.  He  comes  of  French  ancestry, 
although  for  many  generations  the  representatives  of  the  family  have  been 
residents  of  America.  His  father,  John  Chartz,  was  lx>rn  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  in  1818,  and  Ijecame  a  proniinent  contractor  and  builder.  As- 
sociated with  his  father  m  business,  they  entered  bids  for  the  construction 
of  a  tunnel  under  the  St.  Lawrence  river  at  Montreal  and  he  was  accorded 
the  contract  for  the  building  of  the  railroad  across  the  Victoria  bridge  to 
that  city.  He  executed  many  other  contracts  of  importance,  and  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leaders  in  his  chosen  calling  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
In  1854  he  went  to  California  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  He  had 
married  Miss  Emilie  Hamel,  a  native  of  Canada,  who  was  of  French  extrac- 
tion and  who  died  on  the  ist  day  of  January,  i860.  Two  sons  and  two 
daughters  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  three  are  now  living.  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Carlon,  who  was  a  noted  writer  and  died  at  Berkeley,  California,  in  1896, 
was  of  this  family. 

After  remaining  for  some  time  in  California  Mr.  John  Chartz  here 
t(x>k  passage  on  the  steamship  Golden  Gate  in  order  to  return  to  his  old 
home  in  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  his  children  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  This  ship,  however,  was  wrecked  oflF  the  coast  of  Mancinello,  and 
three  hundred  passengers  were  lost,  but  Mr.  Chartz,  who  was  an  expert 
swimmer,  not  only  managed  to  reach  shore,  but  also  succeeded  in  rescuing 
a  child.  Later  he  brought  his  family  out  across  the  plains  and  settled  in 
Oakland,  California,  where  he  engaged  in  contracting  and  building  and 
in  handling  real  estate.  He  afterward  removed  to  Berkeley,  and  in  his  sixty- 
sixth  year  he  became  blind.  He  never  recovered  his  eyesight,  and  died  in 
his  seventy-second  year.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  business  ability,  and 
one  whose  well-conducted  affairs  and  honorable  methods  secured  to  him 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  a 
supporter  of  Bell  and  Everett  for  president  and  vice-president  in  i860,  and 
he  delivered  many  campaign  addresses,  speaking  on  local  and  national  issues. 
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lUit  later.  Ix'comiiig  disgusted  with  the  corruption  in  public  office  and  among 
party  leaders,  he  ceased  his  activity  in  political  affairs  and  even  refused 
to  vote. 

Alfred  J.  Chartz  attended  the  public  schools  in  Oakland,  California,  and 
afterward  pursued  a  six  months*  course  in  Heald's  Business  College.  He 
learijed  shorthand,  and  after  coming  to  Nevada  acted  as  reporter  in  the 
courts.  Thus  l)ec()ming  interested  in  law,  he  read  the  various  text  books 
on  the  subject  .and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  October,  1864,  since  which 
time  he  has  followed  the  profession  with  good  success,  being  connected  at 
different  times  with  various  important  cases.  He  began  his  journalistic 
career  on  the  Oakland  Xni*s,  entering  that  office  on  the  day  on  which  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  assassinated.  He  was  advanced  consecutively^  from  ''devil 
to  editor  on  the  Virginia  Enterprise,  and  was  thus  actively  associated  with 
news|>aper  business  for  thirty-five  years.  He  is  the  author  of  the  *'Quei- 
quefois"  letters,  on  topics  of  general  interest,  which  are  widely  read  and 
awaken  deep  attention.  These  are  published  in  the  Gardenville  Courier. 
He  has  both  talent  and  love  for  journalism,  and  has  indulged  his  taste  in  this 
direction,  l)ecoming  well  known  as  a  newspaper  writer  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

^Ir.  Chartz  is  also  interested  in  mines  and  mining  and  is  the  president 
of  the  Oest  Mining  Company,  the  mines  of  which  have  produced  over  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  joined  in  the  re-organization  of  the  Bullion 
Exchange  Bank  of  Carson  City,  was  one  of  its  directors,  and  assisted  ma- 
terially in  placing  it  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  ?.nd,  acting  as  its  attorney  in 
settling  up  its  business,  he  never  lost  a  dollar  and  succeeded  in  settling  its 
affairs  with  little  recourse  to  litigation. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Chartz  w^as  a  Republican  until  General  Han- 
cock became  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  since  that 
time  he  has  been  a  stalwart  Democrat.  In  his  younger  days  he  won  fame 
as  an  athlete,  and  was  captain  of  the  Eureka  baseball  team,  when  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Wren  played  third  base.  He  could  have  obtained  an  engagement 
then  with  any  of  the  best  teams  in  the  country.  He  was  also  a  ver)*^  swift 
runner,  and  Mr.  Wren  backed  him  and  l)ecame  his  manager  in  a  nmning 
race  against  an  Indian  and  eight  other  noted  runners.  Mr.  Chartz  won  the 
race,  and  Mr.  Wren  gained  thereby  fourteen  hundred  dollars.  This  was 
at  a  time  when  the  citizens  of  Nevada  were  lovers  of  fun  and  sports,  and 
when  money  was  very  plentiful,  being  easily  earned  and  quickly  spent. 

In  1876  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Chartz  and  Miss  Emma  Rader, 
a  native  of  Germany.  They  have  four  children :  John  McGregor,  Carl  Will- 
helm.  Helen  Emily  and  Beatrice  Elizabeth,  all  of  whom  are  now  in  school. 
The  family  home  is  one  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  city.  Mr.  Chartz  be- 
longs to  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  the  family  attend 
the  services  of  the  Episcopal  church.  Perhaps  no  better  testimonial  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Mr.  Chartz  can  l>e  given  than  by  quoting  the  words 
of  the  Hon.  W.  E.  F.  Deal,  who  said  of  him  in  open  court :  "I  have  known 
Mr.  Chartz  for  over  twenty  years  and  his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond." 
This  is  certainly  a  compliment  of  which  he  has  reason  to  be  proud,  and 
his  life  history  bears  out  the  statement  of  his  friend. 
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THE  EUREKA  SENTINEL  was  established  July  i6,  1870,  by  Mr. 
A.  Skillman,  one  of  the  l^est  known  newspaper  men  of  the  west,  and  Dr. 
L.  C.  McKenney.  Its  first  issue  was  a  six-column,  four-page  weekly  paper, 
strongly  Democratic  in  politics,  and  it  continued  of  that  political  complexion 
for  many  years,  after  which  it  became  indei^endent  and  has  so  remained  to 
tlie  present  time.     Dr.  McKenney  was  its  first  editor. 

Septeml^er  29,    1870,  the  ScnHncl  was  bought  by  Messrs.  Elliott  and 
Cieorge  W.  Cassidy,  both  journalists  of  ability,  and  it  then  became  a  tri- 
weekly.    Mr.   Elliott  retired  from  the  firm  May  28,   1872,  and  the  paper 
continued    in    the   hands   of   Mr.    Cassidy   until    Decem1)er   3,  .1874,    when 
John  H.  Dennis  purchased  a  half  interest  and  became  its  principal  editor 
an<l   business  manager.     Mr.   Cassidy  was  afterward  elected  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature  and  also  to  Congress,  and  had  an  eminent  career  in 
his  state  and  country.     With  the  last  change  in  ownership  the  paper  was 
made  a  daily,  and  it  was  prosperous  and  largely  patronized.     December  28, 
1876,   Mr.   Dennis  sold- his  interest  to  Mr.   Skillman,  the  original  founder 
of  the  paper,  and  it  was  then  owned  by  Cassidy  and  Skillman. 

The  Sentinel  has  had  its  due  share  of  the  disasters  which  l^efell  Eureka 
by  flood  and  fire.     In  1873  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  town  also  consumed 
the  office  and  its  contents,  only  a  few  sheets  of  damaged  paper  and  one  or 
two  galleys  of  type  remaining.     The  legal  advertising  which  was  required 
by  law  was  published  from  the  meager  material  at  hand,  it  coming  out  in 
the  form  of  a  supplement.     A  new  equipment  was  telegraphed  for,  and  not- 
withstanding a  total  loss  of  twelve  thousand  dollars,  without  insurance,  the 
paper  was  soon  on  its  original  basis.     Less  than  a  year  later  the  great  flood 
of  1874  swept  the  Sentinel  office  away  with  the  rest  of  the  town,  but  this 
time  much  of  the  material  was  saved.     In  April,  1879,  fire  again  sought  its 
destruction,  but  a  part  of  the  office  was  fire-proof  and  a  total  loss  avoided. 
The  plant  was  restored  to  its  original  condition,  and  was  improved  so  that 
it  became  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  state.    Daily  and  weekly  editions 
were  published,  a  new  power  press  was  installed,  every  class  of  work  was 
done,  and  in  addition  to  the  local  news  telegraph  dispatches  were  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  paper  was  as  complete  in  every  depart- 
ment as  any  in  the  state. 

The  present  large  brick  Sentinel  block  was  erected  in  1879.  /\t  the 
death  of  Mr.  Cassidy  Mr.  Skillman  became  the  sole  proprietor  and  continued  as 
such  till  his  death  which  occurred  August  i,  1900,  and  since  that  time  his 
son,  E.  A.  Skillman,  has  beerr  publisher  and  proprietor.  The  Sentinel  still 
enjoys  the  popularity  and  prestige  of  its  earlier  days,  and  has  during  its 
history  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  industrial,  commercial,  political, 
moral  and  intellectual  life  of  the  town  and  county.  Its  management  is  pro- 
gressive and  public-spirited,  and  its  thirty-three  years  of  continued  prosperous 
existence,  most  of  the  time  under  the  control  of  one  man,  marks  it  as  one 
of  the  leading  papers  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

A.  Skillman,  the  founder  of  the  Sentinel  and  recognized  as  one  of  the 
ablest  newspaper  men  of  the  state,  was  born  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  April 
2,  1824.  He  came  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  early  manhood,  and  in  1851  was 
half  owner  of  the  Pacific  Neu^s,  one  of  the  pioneer  papers  of  San  Francisco. 
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After  a  year's  exj^erieiice  in  San  Francisco,  during  which  time  the  plant 
was  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  he  founded  the  Shasta  (CaHfomia)  Couricf. 
at  that  time  the  only  newspaper  m  the  state  north  of  Marysville.  A  Mt 
later  he  disix)sed  of  this  pai^er  and  came  to  Nevada,  where  he  accepted  the 
lK)sition  of  foreman  on  the  Territorial  Enterprise  at  Virginia  City.  In  1869. 
(hiring  the  White  Pine  excitement,  lie  was  a  pioneer  to  that  part  of  the 
state,  and  early  in  1870  l)egan  the  publication  of  the  Sherniantown  Reporter, 
at  Sherniantown,  White  Pine  county.  It  was  only  a  short  time  aftenvard, 
as  mentioned  above,  that  he  moved  the  plant  to  Eureka  and  issued  to  the 
world  the  first  copy  of  the  Sentifiel,  which  will  always  stand  as  a  moniinient 
to  his  ability  and  unremitting  zeal  in  the  world  of  journalism.  With  the 
exception  of  the  short  time  during  which  he  published  the  White  Pine  At'ti^ 
at  Hamilton,  he  was  ever  afterward  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  publication  ot 
the  Sentinel,  and  he  sacrificed  the  l)est  years  of  his  life  to  its  work.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  newsi^ai^er  man  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Skillman  was  a  life-long  Democrat.  During  President  Cleveland s 
administration  he  was  apjx^inted  internal  revenue  collector  for  the  distnct 
then  embracing  the  state  of  Nevada  and  Utah,  and  he  held  this  office  until 
Nevada  was  attached  to  the  California  district.  He  was  a  public-spirited 
citizen  and  impressed  much  of  his  personality  on  public  affairs  through  the 
medium  of  his  journal.  His  death  was  viewed  as  a  public  loss,  and  there 
were  many  sincere  expressions  of  sorrow  from  his  hosts  of  friends  all  over 
the  state  and  the  western  country. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Skillman,  who  has  so  ably  continued  the  journalistic  work 
carried  on  by  his  father,  was  lK>rn  in  Shasta,  California,  in  1858.  and  was 
educated  at  San  Francisco.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade  on  the  U  hitc 
Pine  Nezcs  and  the  Sentinel,  and  he  has  been  verv  successful  in  the  conduct 
of  the  latter  since  his  father's  death.  He  was  married  December  25,  ip^^- 
to  Miss  Etta  Crumley,  who  was  born  in  Red  Bluff,  California,  and  is  a  lady 
of  refinement  and  education  and  an  accomplished  musician. 

A.  USHER,  one  of  the  l^est  know^n  business  men  of  Wells,  Nevada, 
has  been  in  the  state  for  thirty-five  years,  and  has  been  a  resident  of  Wells 
for  twenty-three  years.  During  this  long  period  of  residence  he  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs  as  well  as  business,  and  has  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  state,  both  mining  men  and 
state  officials.  He  has  been  very  successful  in  his  enterprises,  and  in  his 
public  spirit  and  large-hearted  endeavors  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  men  of 
Elko  county. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  1x)rn  in  New  Washington,  Clark  county,  Indiana,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1840,  and  is  of  old  southern  ancestry.  His  father,  John  Fisher, 
was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1800,  and  after  his  marriage  to  Miss  Efe- 
beth  Fonts  removed  to  southern  Indiana  and  was  one  of  the  pioneer  farmers 
and  settlers  of  that  part  of  the  state.  Eight  children  were  born  to  theiHr 
and  four  are  still  living.  John  Fisher  lived  to  be  eighty-three  years  old,  and 
his  wife  died  some  years  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  reared  and  educated  in  the  states  of  Indiana  and  Ken- 
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iicky.  He  joined  a  large  company  of  emigrants,  fully  prepared  to  defend 
:lieniselves  against  all  attack,  and  crossed  the  plains  to  California  in  1864, 
:he  journey  being  made  without  particular  misfortune  or  adventure  except 
:he  usual  routine  of  hardships  incident  to  such  an  enterprise.  The  trains 
stopped  in  Suisun  valley,  California,  where  Mr.  Fisher  engaged  in  ranching 
until  1868,  when  he  came  to  Elko,  Nevada.  He  and  Thomas  Henley  erected 
the  first  frame  house  in  Elko,  and  it  was  also  the  first  lodging  house  in  that 
town.  He  sold  his  interest  in  this  enterprise  and  moved  to  Mountain  City  in 
1869,  where  he  managed  some  mining  properties.  He  soon  afterward  re- 
tvirned  to  Elko,  and  w-as  in  business  there  for  six  years.  In  1880  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Wells,  ana  has  been  an  enterprising  and  progressive  business 
man  of  that  town  ever  since. 

Mr.  Fisher  has  been  actively  identified  with  the  success  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  ever  since  he  came  to  the  state,  and  attends  the  local  and  state 
conventions  and  caucuses.     He  has  spent  a  number  of  years  in  collecting 
specimens  for  a  mineralogical,  geological  and  pre-historic  cabinet  and  has 
over  three  hundred  specimens  of  valuable  and  rare  minerals,  geological  and 
pre-historic  relics  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  world  at  large. 
These  are  all  catalogued.    Aside  from  this  his  collection  contains  fully  seven 
hundred  more  valuable  mineral,  geological  and  pre-historic  specimens  from 
amost  every  portion  of  the  globe.     He  has  been  offered  large  sums  for  this 
cabinet,  but  has  declined  to  part  with  it.     It  would  be  a  valuable  collection 
for  any  museum  in  the  world.     Mr.  Fisher  is  a  large  dealer  in  horns  and 
heads  of  deer,  elk,  buffalo,  mountain  sheep,  antelope,  Rocky  mountain  goats, 
moose,  and  also  has  some  splendid  stuffed  specimens  of  wild  turkey,  bald 
eagles,  Alaskan  owls,  Chinese  pheasants,  prairie  chickens,  English  pheasants 
and  the  California  mountain  quail,  besides  a  large  number  of  rare  and  beau- 
tiful Indian  relics.    The  fauna  of  almost  the  entire  w^est  is  represented  in  his 
stock,  and  his  diligence  and  perseverance  have  been  the  means  of  collecting 
and  disseminating  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  many  of  the  most  valuable 
specimens  of  the  natural  and  human  history  of  this  part  of  the  continent. 
Mr.  Fisher  is  a  member  of  Elko  Lodge  No.  15,  F.  &  A.  M.,  being  one  of 
the  well  informed  meml^ers  of  that  order,  and  is  also  a  member  of  Salt  Lake 
Lodge  No.  85,  B.  P.  O.  E. 


P.  E.  DxWIS,  who  is  one  of  the  well  known  stockmen  and  ranchers 
of  Elko  county,  and  has  also  been  engaged  in  railroading  for.  many  years 
of  his  active  life,  first  came  to  the  state  of  Nevada  in  1885.  He  has  passed 
nearly  all  his  life  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  his  enterprise  and  industry  have 
been  rewarded  in  his  position  in  the  business  world  and  in  the  esteem  of 
many  friends  and  associates.  His  parents.  Price  and  Dorothy  (Little) 
Davis,  were  both  natives  of  England,  and  came  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  in 
1856,  where  the  former  followed  his  trade  of  boiler-maker.  In  1870  they 
removed  to  California,  and  Price  Davis  continued  to  follow  his  trade  in  Sac- 
ramento until  his  retirement  from  active  life.  Mrs.  Davis  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 1893.     They  had  six  children,  five  daughters  and  one  son. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Davis  is  the  only  representative  of  the  family  in  Nevada. 
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lit  via*  Ix-m  :n  C^'cago.  !"!:>.:».  .V'r-.:  u.  H**'^.  I«at  «a>  eilucated  an*' «««•'• 
to  mar.r/^yl  jn  Sacrament- ».  He  Scaniefl  the  Niiler-maker'^  tra«le  m  ite 
r::*;..  ar.'J  at  the  a^re  'i  twenty -<«ne  began  hi^  career  in  railr««ading.  Hctirp" 
nn  enj^!ne  «n  the  S'Uthem  Padtic  Kai1r<ia<i  in  \e\-ada.  an^i  in  1888  «^^ 
prom /te^l  to  enjjmeer.  He  has  lieen  ai!  al<»ng  the  line  tn»m  Wadswoith 
to  i^Jg'Ien.  'in«I  in  the  fifteen  years  of  hi>  !i5er\-ice  ha^  never  met  with  an 
;u:ru!eiit.  In  1X97  he  an<I  Mr.  J.  E.  Smith  fomieil  a  partnership  and  bcgai; 
the  raiding  of  cattle  and  hay  on  their  fine  ranch  near  Wells,  Elko  cnunly. 
They  raise  a  f^^nul  grade  of  Hereford  cattle,  and  have  ha<I  profitable  ret^l^l^ 
from  their  business. 

Mr.  Davis  is  a  Republican  in  prjiitics.  and  ffatemally  is  a  member  oi 
the  Knights  of  Pjthias  and  the  Order  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  In  1890 
he  was  happily  married  to  Miss  A.  Adel  Williams,  a  daughter  of  C  F. 
Williams,  Mr.  Williams  is  one  of  the  iKite<l  old-timers  of  the  west,  and  b 
now  residing  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  in  a  fine  coninKKlioiis  house  in 
Wells,  which  he  recently  built.  He  made  a  trip  to  Australia  in  1851.  came 
to  California  in  1854,  and  to  Nevada  in  1861,  where  he  enlisted  in  ibe 
Union  army  as  a  member  of  Company  K,  Third  California  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, and  i>assed  his  three  years'  service  in  Utah,  in  subjugating  the  In- 
dian tribes  and  protecting  the  emigrant  trains.  He  participated  in  the  hot 
flight  at  Bear  river  where  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  s<:)ldiers  were  opposed 
to  a  large  force  of  redskins,  and  where  twenty-five  of  the  soldiers  were 
slain  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  Indians.  Mr.  Williams  and  hi^ 
wife,  who  was  Miss  Louisa  Stone,  are  esteemed  residents  of  Wells,  and 
he  is  held  in  es|)ecial  regard  for  his  connection  with  old  times  in  Nevada. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  have  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  Price,  who  was  bom 
in  California,  and  Edward,  Harold  and  Beatrice,  bom  in  Nevada.  The 
children  are  all  in  sch(X)l. 


CAZIKR  BROTHERS,  prominent  ranchers  and  stockmen  of  Star  val- 
ley, KIko  county,  Nevada,  have  been  engaged  in  successful  business  enterprise^ 
in  Nevada  since  1887.  They  have  followed  freighting  in  different  parts  of 
the  west,  have  been  in  the  commission  business,  and  have  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  thoroughly  reliable  and  progressive  business  men. 

John  (azicr,  the  father  of  these  enterprising  brothers,  was  lx>rn  in  Vir- 
;;inia  in  i8ji.  but  was  reared  in  Kentucky.  He  was  of  French  descent 
lie  UKirried  .Miss  .\ngclina  Hallowell,  a  native  of  England  and  of  English 
stock,  lie  participated  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  from  Mexico  went  with 
the  tnH)ps  to  California,  where  they  were  discharged.  He  settled  in  the 
territory  of  Ctah  in  1847,  that  territory  then  comprising  nearly  all  the  present 
state  of  Nevada  as  well.  He  heli>ed  build  sc^iie  of  the  first  houses  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  settled  on  a  farm  south  of  that  city  and  livetl  there  till  hi> 
death,  which  occurred  in  i8i>o,  when  he  was  sixty-nine  years  old.  His  wife 
was  born  June  24.  1841,  and  died  in  1902.  They  were  the  parents  of  seven 
sons  and  five  daughters. 

Ji>lni  H.  and  Jefferson  D.  Cazier,  the  two  brothers  in  whom  this  sketch 
Is  csjHvially  interesteil,  were  Ixnh  Ixmi  in  I'tah.  May  19,  1859,  ^nd  October 
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9,  1868,  respectively,  and  were  reared  and  educated  in  that  territory.  They 
came  to  Ne\ada  together,  in  1887,  and  settled  first  at  Toana,  Elko  county, 
where  they  were  engaged  in  freighting  to  the  different  mining  camps  of 
White  Pine  county  for  two  years.  They  then  opened  a  hotel  and  did  for- 
warding and  commission  business  for  some  years.  In  1899  ^^e}^  came  to' 
their  present  location  a  few  miles  west  of  Wells,  and  purchased  six  hundred 
and  eighty  acres  of  land.  They  have  since  added  to  this,  and  now  have  two 
thousand  acres,  and  also  have  some  large  stock  ranges  north  of  Toana.  Al30ut 
five  hundred  head  of  cattle  are  on  their  places,  and  their  favorite  breed  is 
the  Hereford.  They  have  purchased  some  registered  bulls  from  Governor 
Spark's  herds,  and  give  careful  attention  to  the  keeping  of  their  stock  up  to 
a  high  standard.  Their  farming  operations  are  also  extensive,  and  they  raise 
alfalfa,  timothy,  red-top  and- other  grasses,  besides  wheat  and  oats,  of  which 
thev  threshed  out  in  one  season  thirtv-one  hundred  sacks. 

Mr.  John  H.  Cazier  was  married  January  i,  1883,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Jones,  of  his  ow^n  native  state,  and  they  have  seven  children:  Elizabeth  E., 
Henry  Hallowell,  Martha  A.,  John  Ingersoll,  Edward  Coin,  Nevada  and 
Louise  the  two  eldest  born  in  Utah  and  the  rest  in  Nevada.  Mr.  John 
Cazier  is  a  Democrat,  while  his  brother  is  a  Republican,  and  the  former 
was  postmaster  of  Toana  for  eleven  years.  The  younger  brother  has  re- 
mained single.  They  are  both  well  known  in  the  county,  and  have  made 
many  friends  during  their  many  years'  business  operations  and  residence  in 
the  state. 


GILBERT  B.  WALDO,  a  retired  farmer  of  Mason  valley,  Nevada, 
now  residing  in  Yerington,  has  lived  in  Nevada  since  1867.  He  is  a  native 
of  Illinois,  having  been  born  in  Chicago,  January  15,  1842,  coming  of  Scotch 
ancestry,  his  forebears  having  settled  in  Canada  many  years  ago.  His  father, 
William  Waldo,  was  born  in  Scotland,  there  married  Mrs.  Margaret  Mcin- 
tosh, of  Edinburg,  Scotland,  and  they  emigrated  to  Canada,  but  later  came 
to  the  United  States,  in  1836  and  settled  in  the  then  young  city  of  Chicago. 
He  w'as  a  draughtsman,  •  architect  and  builder,  and  remained  in  Chicago  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  died  there  when  a1x)ut  sixty  years  of  age.  His  wife 
died  a  few  years  later,  when  sixty-five  years  of  age.  They  had  seven  chil- 
dren, two  by  her  first  husband  and  five  by  the  father  of  our  subject.  Of 
these,  four  are  now  living. 

Gilbert  B.  Waldo  was  educated  in  Chicago  and  in  Dupage  county,  Illi- 
nois, and  when  twelve  years  of  age  began  to  earn  his  own  living,  l:)eing  given 
his  food  and  clothing  and  permitted  to  attend  school  four  months  in  winter 
in  return  for  his  services  upon  a  farm.  Later  he  was  paid  twelve  dollars 
per  month.  When  in  his  nineteenth  year,  in  i860,  he  went  to  Arkansas  and 
worked  on  a  plantation,  and  was  there  when  the  war  broke  out.  Although 
against  his  principles,  as  there  was  no  way  of  escaping,  he  enlisted  in  tne 
Jeff  Davis  Invincibles  and  was  in  the  battle  at  Belmont,  at  Shiloh,  Russell 
House  and  Corinth.  His  term  of  enlistment  was  for  a  year,  and  when  that 
expired  he  desired  his  discharge,  but  was  compelled  to  remain  in  the  service. 
When  an  opportunity  arrived  he  escaped  to  General  Halleck's  command,  and. 
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explaining  his  situation  and  his  desire  to  fight  under  the  old  Hag,  on  June 
15,  1862.  he  was  enrolled  in  Company  C,  Fourteenth  Wisconsin  Volunteer 
Infantry,  for  three  years.  He  participated  in  the  second  battle  of  Corinth, 
and  was  with  General  Grant  in  his  campaign  at  Memphis  and  Vicksburg. 
While  in  the  Confederate  army  he  received  a  gimshot  wound  in  the  leg 
which  laid  him  up  in  the  hospital  at  Memphis,  and  at  Vicksburg  he  was 
wounded  in  the  hip  and  on  top  of  the  head.  Mr.  Waldo  was  in  the  Reil 
River  expedition  with  Banks;  then  returned  to  Memphis,  and  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  struggle  participated  in  all  the  battles  of  his  regiment, 
serving  with  gallantry  and  true  courage.  After  he  was  honorably  discharged 
he  returned  to  Chicago,  and  for  some  time  was  engaged  in  running  a  horse- 
power wood-sawing  machine,  sawing  wood  for  a  railroad.  In  1867  he  came 
west  to  Nevada,  crossing  the  plains  on  horseback,  and  stopped  to  work  for 
Sam  Bucklin  in  Carson  vallev,  but  ttvo  months  later  was  in  Mason  valley. 
where  he  took  up  three  hundred  anp  twenty  acres.  He  has  made  many 
improvements  upon  his  property,  now  having  one  of  the  l)est  farms  in  the 
entire  vicinity. 

In  1879  Mr.  Waldo  was  happily  married  t()  Serapta  Ann  Ames,  a 
native  of  Michigan,  lx>rn  near  the  city  of  Pontiac.  Although  a  stanch  Re- 
publican, Mr.  Waldo  now  votes  m  local  matters  as  he  l)elieves  l)est,  regard- 
less of  party  lines.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  in  which  he  has  passed  all  the  chairs,  and  is  a  member  ot 
the  grand  lodge  of  the  state.  While  never  desiring  office,  he  consented  to 
act  as  a  member  of  the  school  lx)ard,  and  through  his  efforts  the  district  re- 
ceived the  present  fine  edifice.  He  has  leased  his  fine  fann,  and,  building  a 
commodious  house  in  Yerington,  proceeded  to  1)eautify  the  grounds  by  pJa"^' 
ing  trees  and  shrubl)ery,  which  will  soon  make  his  town  residence  one  ot 
the  most  desirable  in  the  place.  Both  he  and  his  most  excellent  wife  are 
among  the  most  highly  respected  people  of  the  city,  and  they  are  enjoying  the 
prosperity  their  industry  and  thrift  have  procured. 

JAMES  P.  WOODBURY  belongs  to  the  group  of  distinctively  rq)re- 
sentative  business  men  who  have  1)een  the  pioneers  in  inaugurating  and 
building  up  the  chief  industries  of  this  section  of  the  country.  He  is  now 
connected  with  extensive  and  important  mining  interests,  making  his  Iionie 
in  Carson  City,  while  his  residence  in  the  state  of  Nevada  dates  from  1862. 

Mr.  Woodbury  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  his  birth  occurring  in  tlic 
city  of  Fitchburg,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1838.  He  was  of  English  and 
Welsh  ancestry,  and  at  an  early  day  the  family  was  founded  in  New  England. 
William  W(xxlbury,  his  grandfather,  was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
William  Woodbury,  jr.,  his  father,  was  a  native  of  Gardner  and  died  in 
the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  good  wife  still  survives  him,  residinS 
at  their  old  home  in  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninct)" 
five  years.  They  were  the  parents  of  five  children,  three  of  whom  are  liv"^? 
and  two  are  residents  of  Nevada,  namely :  James  P.  and  Oscar,  the  latter  a 
resident  of  Silver  City,  Nevada. 

James  P.   Woodbury  was  educated  in  his  native  town,  and  in  i860. 
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when  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  left  the  Atlantic  coast  for  California. 
After  two  years  spent  in  the  Golden  state  he  came  to  Nevada  in  1862,  settling 
first  at  Virginia  City.  There  he  was  employed  as  an  engineer,  and  later  was 
given  charge  of  the  Mariposa  Mill,  while  subsequently  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  various  mills.  He  acted  in  that  capacity  in  connection  with  the 
Omega  mill  in  Virginia  City  when  they  ran  two  hundred  tons  of  tailings 
l>er  day,  this  being  the  largest  mill  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  He  next 
superintended  the  Sacramento  mill,  and  has  also  been  superintendent  of  the 
Morgan  mill  of  forty  stamps  and  the  Eureka  mill  of  sixty  stamps.  For 
nearly  thirty  years  he  has  l)een  a  member  of  a  company  of  capitalists  that 
has  lx)ught  all  the  tailings  of  the  Comstock  Mill  &  Mining  Company.  They 
used  the  cyanide  process  and  had  four  cyanide  plants  located  at  Virginia 
City,  Silver  City,  Eureka  and  at  the  Morgan  mill  at  Empire.  They  have 
profitably  run  their  immense  quantities  of  tailings,  and  for  forty  years  Mr. 
Woodbury  has  given  his  attention  and  untiring  energies  to  mining  and 
milling.  ^\s  an  experienced  milling  man  he  has  no  superior  in  this  state, 
and  his  efforts  have  been  a  strong  factor  in  the  development  of  the  ridi  min- 
ing resources  of  Nevada  and  at  the  same  time  have  brought  to  him  a  splendid 
financial  return  for  his  labor. 

While  carrying  on  large  business  interests  with  capability,  Mr.  Wood- 
bury has  also  fully  jxirformed  his  duties  of  citizenship  as  a  progressive  and 
^public-spirited  man,  taking  an  active  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  de- 
velopment, welfare  and  substantial  upbuilding  of  his  city  and  state.  He 
has  l^een  a  stanch  republican  since  the  organization  of  the  party  and  has 
labored  earnestly  for  its  success,  yet  never  consented  to  accept  public  office 
until  1892,  when  he  was  elected  county  commissioner  of  Ormsby  county.  He 
has  eflfectively  served  his  county  in  the  office  for  the  past  ten  years,  pursuing 
a  public-spirited  course  and  keq^ing  constantly  in  view  the  idea  of  managing 
the  county's  affairs  with  judicious  economy.  His  course  has  been  creditable 
to  himself  and  satisfactory  to  his  constituents,  his  lalx>rs  being  of  direct 
l)enefit  to  those  whom  he  represents. 

He  and  his  family  are  well  known  throughout  the  state  where  he  is 
classed  among  the  honored  pioneers  and  prominent  business  men.  To  him 
there  has  come  the  attainment  of  a  distinguished  position  in  connection  with 
the  great  material  industries  of  the  county,  and  his  efforts  have  been  so 
discerningly  directed  along  well  defined  lines  that  he  seems  to  have  realized 
at  any  one  point  of  progress  the  full  measure  of  his  possibilities  for  accom- 
plishment at  that  point. 


HON.  GRANDVILLE  I.  LEAVnn\  M.  D.,  the  oldest  physician  and 
surgeon  in  his  portion  of  Nevada,  where  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  he 
has  successfully  practiced  his  chosen  profession,  was  bom  in  Waterford, 
Oxford  county,  Maine,  May  13,  1839.  He  comes  of  an  old  English  family 
and  traces  his  ancestry  back  to  the  Mayflower,  and  numl)ers  thern  among 
the  brave  men  who  conquered  first  the  wilderness  and  then  their  foes  in  the 
Revolution.  His  father,  Isaac  Leavitt,  was  lx)rn  in  what  is  now  Maine, 
and  married  Sarah  Berry,  a  daughter  of  an  old  New  England  family,  but 
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of  Irish  ancestry.  His  father  died  when  Dr,  Leavitt  was  a  child,  and  the 
latter  went  to  California  when  yet  a  boy,  receiving  his  education  in  the 
University  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  his  medical  training  in  the  medical  d^ 
partment  of  the  California  State  University,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1866. 

His  first  practice  was  carried  on  in  Butte  county,  but  later  he  removed 
to  Sierra  county,  Howland  Flat,  and  then  spent  five  years  at  Loyalton,  fin- 
ally coming  to  what  is  now  Yerington,  although  he  found  it  called  Pison. 
but  later  Greenfield,  and  finally  Yerington.  For  many  years  he  was  the  only 
physician  in  this  portion  of  the  state,  and  his  services  were  in  great  demand, 
and  his  practice  extended  over  a  wide  territory. 

Until  the  silver  question  came  up  l)efore  the  people.  Dr.  Leavitt  \\z^ 
a  strong  Republican,  but  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  announce  his  belief  that 
there  should  he  free' and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  and  has  since  held  to 
these  views.  In  1885  he  was  sent  to  the  state  assembly,  where  he  did  gallant 
service  for  his  district  and  for  the  state  in  general.  He  was  also  elected 
to  the  state  senate  by  a  very  large  majority.  For  the  past  six  years  he  has 
been  the  government  physician  for  the  Indian  reservation,  and  visits  the  reser- 
vation twice  a  week,  and  also  treats  the  Indians  at  his  oflSce. 

In  addition  to  other  interests  Dr.  Leavitt  owns  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  excellent  land  adjacent  to  the  city,  on  which  he  has  a  very  pleasant 
home.  He  also  owns  a  substantial  two-story  structure  in  town,  where  he 
has  his  office  and  where  one  of  his  sons  has  a  general  store.  The  upper  story 
is  fitted  for  a  lodge  hall  and  is  one  well  suited  for  the  purpose. 

In  1869  Dr.  Leavitt  was  married  to  Miss  Emma  Young,  in  Butte  count). 
California.  She  is  a  native  of  Missouri,  but  was  educated  in  California 
The  following  children  have  l)een  born  of  this  union,  namely :  Melville,  a 
merchant  in  Yerington,  is  married  and  has  a  son;  Grandville  Ernest,  a  physi- 
cian who  served  in  the  Philippines  in  the  Second  Califorina  Regiment,  is  ^ 
graduate  of  Stanford  University  and  of  the  Cooper  Medical  College,  and 
is  purposing  taking  his  father's  practice  in. Lyon  county;  George  Allen,  a 
teacher,  is  principal  of  the  Wadsworth  schools:  Edgar  is  attending  the 
Xjniversity  of  Nevada;  James  Dwight  is  attending  the  University  of  Nevada; 
Louis  Selwin  is  attending  the  Valley  schools. 

Dr.  Leavitt  appreciates  the  advantages  conferred  by  a  good  education, 
and  has  exerted  himself  to  fit  his  sons,  all  of  whom  are  manly  young  felloAVS, 
in  this  particular.  At  St.  Louis,  Sierra  county,  California,  Dr.  Leavitt  was 
made  a  Mason,  and  his  filled  all  the  offices  of  the  lodge  and  is  now  past 
master,  and  is  a  charter  member  of  Hope  Lodge  of  Yerington,  and  has  always 
lieen  very  active  in  lodge  work.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen.  Mrs.  Leavitt  is  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Star,  as 
is  also  her  husband,  and  1x)th  have  always  taken  an  influential  part  in  the 
social  life  of  Yerington,  where  they  are  most  highly  esteemed. 


HON.  W.  C.  PITT,  at  present  the  state  senator  from  Humboldt  county. 
Nevada,  and  with  a  recor<l  of  ability  and  success  in  industrial  and  business 
circles  of  the  county,  is  the  .son  of  English  parents,  W.  C.  and  Jane  (Coke) 
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Pitt.  His  father  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  near  Jackson,  Michigan, 
n  1858.  He  was  a  school  teacher  by  profession.  He  served  throughout  the 
I^ivil  war  as  a  memter  of  the  Twenty- fourth  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry, 
Linder  General  Rosecrans,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
iiaug^.  He  passed  eighteen  months  in  Libby  and  Anderson ville  prisons,  but 
IS  he  was  a  Freemason  he  was  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  liberty  and 
serv'ed  as  bookkeeper  for  one  of  the  officers.  After  the  war  he  remained  in 
the  south  for  some  time  and  then  came  to  Paradise  valley,  Nevada,  where  he 
died  in  1881,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  his  wife  having  passed  away  in  Michi- 
gan in  1866.  Thev  had  two  sons,  George  L.,  now  a  farmer  of  Lovelocks, 
and  \V.  C 

Hon.  W.  C.  Pitt  was  born  near  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  April 
10,  1859,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools.  He  came  to  Nevada  in 
1879,  and  was  then  a  poor  man  and  worked  for  wages.  He  has  I>een  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  flour  milling,  and  has  met  with  good  success  in  his 
venttires.  His  flour  mill  is  a  roller  process,  with  all  the  latest  improvements, 
and  has  a  daily  capacity  of  sixty  barrels  of  flour.  He  owns  twenty-eight 
hundred  acres  of  land,  and  raises  large  quantities  of  hay  and  grain.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  town  of  Lovelocks  he  has  eighty  acres,  on  which  he  has 
erected  a  handsome  residence,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  grove  of  trees 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  prettiest  properties  in  Lovelock  valley.  He  is 
also  interested  in  some  mining  properties: 

Mr.  Pitt  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat,  and  was  twice  elected  to  the 
state  assembly  and  was  recently  chosen  to  represent  his  county  in  the  senate, 
w^here  he  has  made  a  good  record  as  a  painstaking  and  conscientious  legislator. 
He  is  the  father  of  the  bill  which  provided  that  all  the  assessors  of  the  re- 
spective counties  should  unite  to  form  a  board  of  equalization  for  the  taxes 
of  the  whole  state.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Elks  and  of  Humboldt  Lodge  No.  27,  F. 
&  A.  M.,  at  Lovelocks. 

hi  1879  Mr.  Pitt  married  Miss  Capatolia  Moses,  a  native  of  the  state 
of  Michigan  and  six  children  have  been  born  to  them:  Charles,  now  de- 
ceased: Bessie,  now  the  wife  of  Charles  Romwall,  of  Lovelocks;  Mable,  the 
wife  of  Bert  Biddleman,  of  Lovelocks:  Ada,  the  wife  of  F.  E.  Baker,  a  mer- 
chant of  Lovelocks :  and  Leland  and  Daniel. 


WILLIAM  H.  FRAZER.  A  valuable  farming  property  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  in  the  Truckee  meadows  and  located  in  the  north  Truckee 
district  is  the  property  of  William  H.  Frazer,  who  is  classed  with  the  lead- 
ing and  enterprising  agriculturists  of  this  part  of  the  state.  He  is  a  native 
of  New  Hampshire,  having  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  of  day  in  the 
old  Granite  state  on  the  28th  of  March,  1846.  The  Frazer  family  is  of 
Scotch  origin  and  the  father  of  W.  H.  Frazer,  William  Frazer,  was  born  in 
the  land  of  the  heather  in  the  year  1807.  When  a  young  man  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic  and  settled  in  Monroe,  Grafton  county.  New  Hampshire,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  operation  of  a  flouring  mill.  He  owned  a  good  milling 
property  there  and  devoted  his  energies  to  its  conduct  with  good  success 
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through  a  long  period.  His  religious  faith  was  that  of  the  Presbjlerian 
church,  and  he  was  ever  faithful  to  its  teachings,  exemplifying  its  principle 
in  his  daily  life.  He  was  married  in  New  Hampshire,  and  his  wife,  who 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Hannah  Manchester,  long  surxaved  him,  departing 
this  life  at  the  old  homestead  in  the  Granite  state  on  the  9th  of  March,  1900. 
when  eighty-seven  years  of  age.  They  were  the  parents  of  nine  children, 
of  whom  seven  are  yet  living,  and  those  who  reside  in  Nevada  are  Mrs, 
Welch,  a  resident  of  Virginia  City,  and  Mr.  Frazer.  One  son,  Robert  .\. 
Frazer,  went  to  California  in  1859,  and  in  1861  arrived  in  Washoe  city. 
Nevada,  where  he  become  an  influential  citizen  and  served  as  city  treasurer 
of  Washoe  for  six-  years,  while  for  two  years  he  was  assessor  of  the  county. 

To  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  Williain  H.  Frazer  is  in- 
debted for  the  educational  privileges  that  he  enjoyed  m  his  youth  and  which 
fitted  him  to  meet  the  practical  and  responsible  duties  of  a  business  career. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  nineteen  years  when  he  went  from  New  Hampshire 
to  Iowa,  in  the  year  1865.  I"  ^^e  latter  state  he  was  employed  for  \**agcs 
until  1872,  when  he  came  to  Nevada  and  tcx)k  charge  of  his  brother's  stock. 
He  also  worked  for  the  firm  of  Mackey  and  Fair,  and  when  his  economy  and 
industry  had  brought  to  him  capital  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  purchase  land 
on  his  own  account  he  began  farming  for  himself.  It  was  in  the  spring  ot 
1876  that  he  bought  his  present  farm,  comprising  two  hundred  acres,  only 
forty  of  which  had  been  placed  under  cultivation  when  it  came  into  his  possa- 
sion.  He  has  continued  to  improve  it,  and  he  now  raises  on  it  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  tons  of  hay  annually.  He  also  keeps  one 
hundred  head  of  cattle,  mostlv  of  the  Durham  breed,  and  he  has  a  dairy  01 
twelve  cows.  The  product  of  his  dairy  is  of  such  excellent  quality  that  » 
finds  a  ready  sale  on  the  market.  On  the  rocky  portion  of  his  land,  whidi 
appeared  to  him  almost  worthless,  the  W^edekind  mine  was  discovered,  ano 
he  sold  the  property  for  a  good  price  after  Mr.  Wedekind  had  taken  out  a 
considerable  amount  of  gold.  The  purchaser  was  Governor  Sparks,  who 
paid  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  land,  and  a  little  town 
lias  now  sprung  up  on  this  tract.  Mr.  Frazer  is  at  present  erecting  a  hand- 
some two-story  residence  in  the  midst  of  a  nice  grove  of  trees  of  his  own 
planting. 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  1875,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Frazer 
and  Miss  Belle  Anderson,  who  was  a  native  of  Indiana,  and  was  reared  in 
Iowa.  She  is  a  daughter  of  John  Anderson,  who  became  an  Iowa  farmer 
and  pioneer.  Eleven  children  have  l^een  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frazer.  of 
whom  six  are  now  living.  It  was  the  great  misfortune  of  the  parents  to  lose 
two  of  their  children  in  the  same  year — Charles,  a  fine  youth  of  sixteen,  was 
drowned  while  swimming  in  the  lake,  and  Glen,  who  was  about  eighteen 
months  old,  died  in  one  of  the  water  ditches  on  the  ranch.  Another  son, 
Elmer,  died  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  Roy  passed  away  in  189 1  when  fot^'' 
years  of  age,  and  Ernest  died  in  his  third  year.  The  surviving  children  are 
Robert  T.,  who  is  with  his  father  on  the  ranch  and  renders  to  him  tnu^^ 
assistance;  Vernie,  who  is  the  wife  of  Louis  G.  Wedekind';  Clare,  Myrtle, 
Gladys  and  Ray,  who  are  still  under  the  parental  roof.  Mrs.  Frazer  belong 
to  the  Baptist  church  and  is  a  lady  of  many  excellent  traits  of  heart  and  min^- 
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Mr.  Frazer  holds  membership  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  and  has  passed  all  the  chairs  in  one  branch  of  the  order.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  independent.  He  has,  however,  taken  an  active  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters  and  has  served  as  school  trustee  tor  a  number  of  years.  He 
desires  the  best  educational  opportunities  possible  for  the  children  of  the 
localitj',  and  believes  in  employing  good  teachers  and  in  continually  advanc- 
ing the  standard  of  the  schools. 


HON.  WILLIAM  SMILEY,  of  Star  valley,  is  one  of  the  prominent 
ranchers  and  stockmen  of  the  state,  and  has  been  a  resident  of  the  state  for 
nearly  forty  years,  so  that  he  has  been  identified  with  its  progress  from  the 
very  first,  even  before  it  l^ecame  separated  from  the  territory  of  Utah.  His 
fellow  citizens  have  honored  him  by  sending  him  as  their  representative  fo 
the  state  legislature,  and  in  both  the  public  life  and  the  business  interests  of 
his  county  he  has  held  a  conspicuous  place. 

Mr.  Smiley  was  reared  on  his  father's  farm,  and  followed  the  usual 
routine  of  farmer  boys  in  attendance  at  scIkx^I  and  working  on  the  home 
place.     At  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  1859,  he  made  the  trip  to  California  by 
way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.     He  mined  for  a  time  in  Placer  county,  but 
with  poor  luck,  and  soon  became  employed  in  freighting  from  Sacramento 
to  the  diflferent  mining  camps,  and  also  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  during  the 
first  excitement  in  that  town.     He  first  came  to  Nevada  in   1861,  but  re- 
turned to  California.    In  1863  he  began  mining  in  Austin,  Nevada,  which  he 
continued  for  a  few  years,  but  in  1867  branched  out  into  the  field  in  which 
he  has  made  his  most  conspicuous  success.     He  l)egan  the  raising  of  cattle 
in  Nye  county,  having  invested  all  his  carefully  saved  earnings,  and  he  grad- 
ually came  to  the  front  in  business.     He  came  to  Elko  county  in  the  fall  of 
1877  ^"d  settled  on  a  ranch  alx)ut  a  mile  from  Deeth,  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad.     He  added  to  the  original  purchase  from  government  and  railroad 
lands  until  he  had  eleven  hundred  acres,  which  property  he  still  owns.     It 
is  highly  improved,  and  worth  many  times  what  it  cost  him.     He  also  bought 
land  six  miles  east  of  Deeth,  where  he  now  has  twenty  three  hundred  acres. 
This  land  was  a  sage-brush  plain  when  he  took  it,  and  by  much  hard  work 
•  he  has  placed  water  on  it  and  brought  it  out  to  be  one  of  the  finest  farms 
in  the  state.     He  has  built  a  splendid   farm  residence,  surrounded  with  a 
beautiful  grove  of  his  own  planting,  and  by  contrast,  made  the  farm  a  para- 
dise beside  its  original  state.     It  is  all  evidence  of  what  wonders  thrift  and 
enterprise  can  accomplish  in  Nevada  in  the  line  of  up-to-date  agriculture. 
And  by  instrumentality  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Smiley  hundreds  of  such  large 
tracts  will  in  time  be  made  arable  and  productive,  and  the  former  desert  will 
blossom  as  the  rose.     Mr.   Smiley  raises  large  herds  of  high-grade  cattle, 
and  ships  many  carloads  to  San  Francisco;  he  always  make  the  trip  himself 
and  attends  personally  to  the  sale.     In  all  of  his  ventures  he  has  made  a 
marked  success,  and  is  at  the  front  of  the  van  of  progress  and  develpoment 
in  his  adopted  state. 

Mr.  Smiley  married,  in  the  fall  of  1878,  Miss  Addie  Sanderson,  a  native 
of  his  own  town  in  Canada.     Six  children  have  been  born  to  them,  two  of 
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whom  are  dead.  Fannie  was  e<lucated  in  the  Nevada  State  University  and 
is  now  at  home;  John  is  in  his  third  year  at  the  university;  and  Frank  and 
Wilbur  are  still  at  home.  Mr.  Smiley  is  a  stanch  Republican,  and  for  one 
year  represented  Elko  county  in  the  state  assembly,  where  he  made  a  credit- 
able record  in  the  interests  of  the  people.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Itick- 
I>endent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  throughout  his  life  has  endeavored  to 
follow  that  great  precept  of  the  golden  mle. 


HON.  HUGH  R.  LOGAN.  A  glance  at  the  history  of  past  centuries 
will  indicate  at  once  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  world  if  the  mining 
interests  no  longer  had  a  part  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  life.  Only 
a  few  centuries  ago  argiculture  was  almost  the  only  occupation  of  man.  A 
landed  proprietor  surrounded  himself  with  his  tenants  and  his  serfs,  who 
tilled  his  broad  fields,  while  he  reaped  the  reward  of  their  labors;  but  when 
the  rich  mineral  resources  of  the  w^orld  were  placed  upon  the  market  indiistn' 
found  its  way  into  new  and  broader  fields,  minerals  were  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hundreds  of  inventions,  and  the  business  of  nations  was  revolu- 
tionized. When  considering  these  facts  we  can  in  a  measure  determine  the 
value  to  mankind  of  the  mining  interests.  One  who  is  connected  with  the 
rich  mineral  resources  of  the  west  is  Mr.  Logan,  who  since  1864  has  been 
a  resident  of  Nevada,  actively  promoting  its  mining  interests,  is  also  a  citizen 
prominent  in  public  affairs  and  is  one  of  the  distinguished  legislators,  hav- 
ing for  four  successive  terms  served  as  a  member  of  the  general  assembly. 

Mr.  Logan  was  lK>rn  in  Ellerslie,  Scotland,  on  the  i6th  of  April,  1832. 
a  rqiresentative  of  an  (^Id  and  prominent  Scotch  family.  His  parents  were 
John  and  Mary  (Wilson)  Logan  who  were  reared  and  married  in  Scotland, 
and  after  the  birth  of  two  of  their  sons  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic  in  1839.  The  children  who  accompanied  them  were  Hugh 
R.  and  William,  and  after  their  arrival  in  the  new  world  three  others,  Mar}\ 
Jennie  and  John,  were  added  to  the  family.  John  Logan  die<l  in  1861  at  the 
age  of  fifty-six  years,  and  his  w-ife  survived  him  until  she  had  attained  the 
age  of  seventy-four  years.  In  this  country  John  Logan  engage<l  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bunting,  cari^ets  and  rugs,  and  became  a  leading  business  man  of 
the  locality  in  which  he  made  his  home.  He  possessed  a  good  education  ancf 
excellent  business  al)ility,  and  through  his  well  directed  efforts  gained  credit- 
able prosperity.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  consistent  memters  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church. 

Hugh  Robert  Logan  was  educated  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  as 
a  student  in  the  Lowell  public  schools.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  left 
home  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  his  parents  and  went  to  sea.  hi5> 
first  voyage  being  made  to  Russia.  In  January,  1849,  lie  sailed  from  Boston 
to  San  Francisco  in  the  sailing  vessel  Capital,  landing  at  the  latter  port  on 
the  19th  of  July.  He  went  direct  to  the  Auburn  placer  country,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  placer  mining,  following  that  pursuit  continuously  for  fifteen 
years.  He  mined  at  the  middle  fork  of  the  American  river  and  Spanish  bar  in 
Eldorado  county  and  in  all  of  the  noted  mining  camps  of  the  state,  taking  out 
often  as  high  as  one  hundred  dollars  per  day.    He  always  abandoned  the  dij;- 
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g-ings  when  they  yielded  no  more  than  half  an  ounce  per  day.   At  that  period 
in  the  state's  development,  however,  the  miners  were  very  extravagant  in  their 
expenditures,  the  money  being  paid  out  as  readily  as  it  was  procured.    "Come 
easy,   go  easy''  seemed  to  be  the  motto  of  the  miners,  and,  like  others,  Mr. 
Logtin    did  not  husband  his  early  gains.     He  came  to  Nevada  in  search  of 
richer    fields,  and  for  a  time  engaged  in  mining  in  Washoe.     Later  he  se- 
cured work  at  the  Manhattan  mills  at  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  per  month  and 
his  board,  but  rapidly  he  was  advanced  from  one  position  to  another  as  he 
manifested  his  excellent  business  ability,  and  within  a  year  he  was  given 
charge  of  the  mill  at  a  salary  of  five  dollars  per  day.     He  continued  in  that 
business  for  three  years,  and  then  went  to  White  Pine,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  quartz  mining,  being  given  charge  of  the  Little  Treasure,  the  Dunn  and 
McCone  mills.     He  worked  twenty  tons  of  ore  from  the  Black  Shaft  in 
Pioche,  which  yielded  five  hundred  and  ten  dollars  to  the  ton.     In  connection 
with   others  he  located  the  Ivanhoe  mine  at  Pioche,  w'hich  was  then  opened 
and   operated,  Mr.  Logan  being  connected  therewith  for  three  years,  w-hen 
he  sold  his  interest  for  six  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and  five  thousand  shares 
of  stock,  for  which  he  refused  five  dollars  per  share. 

Returning  to  Humboldt  county,  Mr.   Logan  was  superintendent  from 
time  to  time  of  a  number  of  mines  and  mills  of  the  state,  including  the  Mor- 
gan mill,  which  he  operated  for  six  years.     This  was  a  very  large  producer 
and    in   its   control    Mr.    Logan   displayed    splendid   business   ability   and   a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  best  methods  of  reducing  its  ore  to  market- 
able metal.     He  milled  from  it  three  thousand  tons  of  ore  in  thirty  days, 
bullion  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  and  ninetv  thousand  dollars,  a  record 
which  is  believed  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  state.     He  also  spent  a 
short  time  in  Tombstone,  Arizona,  but,  returning  to  Nevada,  he  had  charge 
of  the  Princess  mine  for  one  year.     He  also  was  superintendent  of  the  San- 
tiago mill  for  a  numl^er  of  years,  taking  out  large  amounts  of  lx>th  gold 
and  silver,  while  for  the  past  fourteen  years  he  has  had  charge  of  the  Bruns- 
wick mill,  and  is  still  its  superintendent.     In  the  meantime  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  mining  at  Como,  where  he  has  six  thousand  feet  of  oi^enings  with 
three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  from  five  to  six  dollars  i:>er 
ton.     hi  connection  with  this  mine  there  is  a  ten-stamp  mill  and  a  cyanide 
plant.    He  has  already  taken  from  the  Logan  and  Hulley  mine  forty  thousand 
dollars  and  it  is  yet  in  embryo  condition,  but  promises  splendid  returns.     Mr. 
Logan  is  likewise  interested  in  a  numl^er  of  other  mines,  from  four  of  which 
he  expects  large  results,  including  copper,  gold  and  silver  and  iron. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Logan  was  a  stanch  Republican  from  the  or- 
ganization of  the  party  until  it  abandoned  its  bimetallic  principles,  when  he 
joined  the  silver  party.  Elected  to  the  state  legislature,  he  proved  so  ac- 
ceptable a  member  that  he  has  been  three  times  re-elected,  and  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  general  assembly  as  one  of  its  active  working  representatives. 
He  studies  closely  the  questions  and  issues  bearing  upon  the  welfare  and 
progress,  the  dex'elopment  and  expansion  of  the  state  and  gives  an  earnest  and 
loyal  support  to  whatever  he  believes  will  contribute  most  largely  to  the  gen- 
ral  good.  His  ix)litical  career  is  one  which  w'ill  l)ear  the  closest  investiga- 
tion and  scrutiny,  for  he  is  at  all  times  actuated  by  principles  of  loyalty  and 
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integrity.  In  his  milling  and  mining  interests  lie  has  been  associated  n-rt 
the  most  noted  men  of  the  state,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  expert  min 
ing  men  of  Nevada,  having  hardly  an  equal  in  this  field  of  endeavor.  Ht 
has  made  the  business  a  close  study  for  forty  years  ainl  liis  opinicms  are  ^^ 
ganlcd  as  authority.  !ti  business  affairs  lie  is  energetic,  prompt  and  timaW^ 
reliable,  and  few  men  are  nmre  pritniincnt  or  more  widely  known  ihrmiglHiii 
the  entire  state. 


rROFESSOR  ORVIS  RIN't;.  snijerintendent  of  piibh'c  instmclion  .1 
Nevada,  has  been  a  resident  of  the  state  since  i86,j.  and  also  i>assed  ttirmigl. 
the  cotnmonwealth  in  iSfti  on  his  way  to  Cahfornia.  He  is  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont, having  been  born  in  Addison  county,  July  21,  18,53.  ^^  comes  of  a^ 
old  English  family  prominently  identified  with  the  early  wars  of  the  cobnic 
His  maternal  grantifalher,  Samuel  Bunker,  served  in  the  war  of  i8i-'.  ^^ 
his  wife  bore  the  name  of  Hill  and  was  of  English  ancestry.  The  falhw. 
(Ireenleaf  Ring,  was  Ixirn  in  Rockingham  county.  New  Hampshire.  :\ff<^ 
1 1,  1808,  and  was  a  son  of  Simeon  Ring,  whose  wife  lx>re  the  maiden  nanif 
of  Jackson  and  was  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  Greenleaf  Ring  married  Mii^ 
Betsy  Bunker,  a  native  of  Vermont  and  descended  from  one  of  the  (veil  know 
English  families,  members  of  which  had  married  into  Scotch  families.  Tlic 
parents  of  Professor  Ring  were  members  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  churcli. 
By  occupation  his  lather  was  a  merchant  and  farmer,  and  departed  this  liif 
in  1877  when  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  the  mother  having  died  in  i874'  '*'''' 
were  interred  in  Reno,  Nevada. 

Profes,sor  Ring  is  the  elfiest  of  their  six  children,  of  whom  three  are 
yet  living,  but  he  is  the  only  one  residing  in  Nevada.  His  early  life  «'3" 
spent  and  his  education  secured  in  Vemiont.  New  York,  Wisconsin  ami 
Illinois.  He  is  a  graiKiate  of  W'heaton  College,  Illinois,  from  which  lie  ^ 
ceived  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  in  1860,  and  that  of  A.  M.  later.  Being  a  pow 
young  man,  but  possessed  of  unflagging  ambition,  he  earnetl  his  way  throng" 
college  by  teaching  school  in  winter  and  working  on  farms  during  the  iRf' 
ing  and  harvesting  seasons.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1861  he  startetl  across  ine 
plains  for  California  with  two  of  his  schoolmates,  and  arrived  in  Sacrainenli' 
on  September  2  of  that  year.  Being  without  funds  he  put  in  the  first  year 
in  working  on  ranches,  cutting  cord  wood  and  following  a  threshing  machine. 
In  September,  i86j,  he  taught  sch(X)l  at  Woodbridge,  San  Joaquin  count). 
California,  and  in  July.  1S63,  crossed  the  Sierras  on  honseliack  to  Nevada- 
where  he  worked  in  the  mines  and  also  commenced  teaching.  In  the  siimniff 
of  1868  he  again  returned  to  California,  was  again  engaged  in  mining  a"" 
farming,  but  finally  returned  to  teaching  in  San  Joaquin  county.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1871,  he  again  returned  to  Nevada  and  took  charge  of  the  Ro"^ 
schools,  which  position  he  filled  for  nearly  seventeen  years. 

He  began  teaching  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  hence  it  is  over  fifty 
years  since  he  began  to  teach.  He  is  enthusiastic  in  bis  work  and  is  (»if  (" 
the  most  thorough  and  eflicient  instructors  in  the  country,  and  has  held  man)' 
high  positions  in  his  profession.  In  i8(jo  he  was  elected  state  superintendw' 
of  pubhc  instruction  on  the  Republican  ticket,  which  position  he  held  for  f™'^ 
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rs,  and  then  was  defeated  for  re-election  by  the  silver  party  candidates,  by 
»ne  liundred  and  sixty-six  votes. 

In  1898  he  was  again  l^efore  the  people  and  was  the  only  Republican 
elected  on  the  state  ticket.  In  1902  he  was  again  the  choice  of  the  people, 
Lficl  was  again  elected  over  the  fusion  candidate  by  a  majority  of  eleven  votes, 
rViis  close  election  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  silver  and  fusion  parties 
lacl  controlle^l  the  state  for  several  years. 

Profession  Ring  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession  and  is  continually 
-striving  to  better  the  educational  interests  of  the  state.  His  interest  in  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  state  is  paramount  to  everything  else.  When  he  entered  upon 
his  work  in  Reno  he  had  one  assistant,  and  when  he  retired  to  take  charge 
o£  tine  office  he  had  thirteen. 

Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  is  also  a 
thirty -second  degree  Mason.  He  is  deservedly  popular  not  only  among  his 
teachers  and  those  who  are  brought  nito  direct  contact  with  him,  but  through- 
out the  entire  state,  more  esi^ecially  with  the  young  men  for  whose  interests 
he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  everything. 


MILTON  BOVARD,  of  Yerington,  is  one  of  Lyon  county's  successful 
farmers  and  is  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Cahfornia,  having  come  to  that 
state  in  1864  and  to  Nevada  in  1876.  He  is  a  native  of  the  London  district, 
Canada,  bom  October  10,  1834,  and  coming  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  His 
grandfather  Bovard  was  a  soldier  in  the  American  Revolution  and  settled 
in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  there  in  his  eighty-fourtji 
year. 

His  son,  Charles  Bovard,  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  there  married  Hanna  Ruth  Ferguson,  born  in  1786.  Charles 
Bovard  served  with  General  Harrison  in  the  war  of  181 2,  and  was  honor- 
ably discharged  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  For  a  short  time  he  resided  in  Can- 
ada then  went  to  Iowa  where  he  became  the  owner  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  improved  it  and  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  his  county,  serving 
as  justice  of  the  peace,  and  was  one  of  the  supervisors  of  the  county  for 
twenty-four  years.  His  death  occurred  August  4,  1856,  when  he  was  seventy- 
six  years  of  age.  He  was  a  Universalist  in  religion,  and  in  politics  a  t)em(>- 
crat.  His  family  consisted  of  seven  children,  of  whom  Milton  is  now^  the 
only  survivor. 

Milton  Bovard  was  reared  in  Clinton  county,  Iowa,  and  spent  his  boy- 
hood days  on  his  father's  farm.  In  1854  he  crossed  the  plains  to  California 
and  settled  in  San  Joaquin  county,  near  the  present  city  of  Stockton.  For 
a  time  he  was  there  engaged  in  a  mercantile  business,  and  also  in  farming, 
but  in  1856  he  returned  to  see  his  relatives  and  marry  Miss  Mary  Jane  Waldo. 
In  1864  he,  with  his  wife  and  three  children :  Adelaide,  Charles  and  Eliza 
Jane,  went  to  California.  Of  these  children,  Adelaide  is  now  the  wife  of 
John  Benson  of  Sutter  Creek,  California:  Eliza  Jane  is  deceased;  Charles 
resides  in  Yerington.  After  the  family  took  up  residence  in  California, 
George  M.  and  Frank  were  born,  and  both  are  now  in  Alaska.    Mrs.  Bovard 
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died  January  i,  1901,  and  she  is  tenderly  mourned  by  her  bereaved  Inisbani 
and  children. 

While  residing  in  California  Mr.  Bovard  met  with  gratifying  success, 
hut  in  1876  he  removed  to  Mason  valley  and  purchased  six  hundred  aats 
t>f  land  near  the  town  of  Yerington,  and  since  then  has  devoted  his  attention 
to  farming.  His  principal  crops  are  alfalfa  hay.  barley,  wheat,  and  he  ha^ 
raised  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  tons  of  hay  for  his  herdoi 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  graded  Durham 
cattle.  Two  men  are  employed  all  the  time  and  during^  the  various  seasmt 
as  many  as  fourteen  are  required.  His  annual  income  from  his  farm  aggT^ 
gates  three  thousand  dollars.  In  |X)litics  he  is  a  Democrat,  but  has  stip- 
jxjrted  the  silver  movement.  He  has  never  joined  any  society,  having  t«^ 
much  business  of  his  own  to  devote  anv  time  to  outside  inatters.  His  farm 
is  a  fine  one.  he  is  respected  by  his  neighbors,  and  in  addition  to  reanng 
his  own  children  he  has  adopted  his  grandson,  Elmer  Harrison,  son  of  the 
deceased  daughter,  who  has  lived  there  since  he  was  nine  months  of  age.  He 
was  \yon\  February  25,  1890,  and  is  the  pride  of  his  grandfather's  heart, 
while  the  child  clings  to  the  stalwart  man  in  a  way  which  is  touching. 

OLIVER  LONKEY.  Concentration  of  purpose  and  persistently  applied 
energy  rarely  fail  of  success  in  the  accomplishment  of  any  task,  '^^^'^^^ 
great,  and  in  tracing  the  career  of  Oliver  Lonkey,  a  w^ell  knowm  lumber 
manufacturer  of  Nevada,  it  is  plainly  seen  that  these  thing's  hav^e  been  the 
secret  of  his  rise  to  prominence  in  the  business  world.  Splendid  ^"^^^J? 
crowning  his  efforts,  and  as  a  result  of  his  enterprise,  broad  experience  aiw 
persistency  of  purpose  he  is  enjoying  a  well  merited  prosperity. 

Mr.  Lonkey  was  born  in  Canada,  November  5,  1832,  and  is  of  Frencn 
extraction.  He  was  reared  in  the  country  of  his  nativity  and  acquired  the 
greater  part  of  his  education  in  the  dear  school  of  experience.  He  has,  how- 
ever, learned  many  valuable  lessons  there  and  has  become  a  practical.  pn>- 
gressive  business  man,  capable  of  ably  directing  important  industrial  inter- 
ests. In  the  year  1856  he  went  to  California  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  01 
Panama  and  tegan  earning  his  living  in  the  far  west  by  working  as  a  chopper. 
Receiving  good  wages,  he  saved  his  money,  and  in  1859  was  thus  enabled 
to  purchase  a  sawmill  in  Grass  Valley.  The  mill  was  operated  by  stca/^ 
and  equipped  with  a  circular  saw%  and  had  a  daily  capacity  of  twenty  thousanu 
feet  of  lumber.  Mr.  Lonkey  sold  the  product  of  the  mill  for  sixteen  dollars 
I)er  thousand  feet  at  the  mill  and  prospered  in  this  undertaking. 

He  thus  continued  the  business  until  1864,  when  he  removed  his  nii» 
to  Washoe  and  there  engaged  in  cutting  lumber  until  1872,  when  he  soW 
his  plant  to  H.  M.  Yerington  and  Captain  Haney.  Mr.  Lonkey  then  re- 
moveil  to  Virginia  City,  w^here  he  owned  a  large  lumber  yard  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  in  1882  left  that  place  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Truckee,  where 
he  had  purchased  a  mill  ten  years  before.  In  that  year  he  had  removed  &^s 
family  to  Verdi,  but  retained  his  lumber  yards  at  Virginia  City  and  at 
Prosser  Creek.  The  mill  which  he  now  owns  in  Verdi  has  a  capacity  ^^ 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  feet  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  com- 
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[Xiiiy    owns  a  tinil>er  tract  of  twelve  thousand  acres,  densely  covered  with 
fine  trees. 

In   1901   Mr.  Lonkey  incorporated  his  business,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
tViree     hundred    thousand    dollars,    under   the   name   of   the   Verdi    Luml^er 
Onnixiny,  of  which  he  is  the  president,  and  here  he  still  continues  in  the 
manufacture  of  lumber,  his  business  having  reached  extensive  proportions. 
Verdi    is  a  nice  little  town  which  has  been  built  up  around  his  saw  mill 
plant,    many  of  its  people  being  those  who  are  emj^loyed  in  the  mill,   for 
Mr.    Lonkey  employs  one  hundred  and  fifty  workmen,  and  a  large  number 
i>f-  then?  have  l^ecome  the  |X)ssessors  of  nice  homes  in  Verdi.     Mr.  Lonkey 
has  built  for  himself  a  palatial  residence,  in  which  he  is  now  spending  the 
evening  of  a  very  active  and  successful  business  career.     He  also  owns  quite 
a   numl)er  of  buildings  in  Verdi,  and  was  practically  the  founder  and  pro- 
moter of  the  town.     The  company,  in  addition  to  the  lumber  plant,  has  a 
large  mercantile  enterprise  in  Verdi,  occupying  a  fine  brick  building  which 
they  also  own. 

In  i860  Mr.  Lonkey  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  May  Cheverefels, 
also  a  native  of  Canada,  and  they,  have  now  traveled  life's  journey  happily 
together  for   forty-three  years,   sharing' their  joys  and   sorrows,  their  ad- 
versity and  prosperity.     They  have  long  been  devout  communicants  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.     Since  becoming  an  American  citizen  Mr.  Lonkey 
has  been  a  stalwart  advocate  of  the  Republican  party,  having  firm  faith  in 
its  principles.     His  influence  has  ever  furthered  the  cause  of  temperance, 
and  his  labors  have  been  active  in  suppressing  the  liquor  traffic  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  power  in  this  direction.     Such  a  life  is  surely  a  potent  element 
for  good  in  the  community.     His  business  career  has  been  most  honorable, 
and  therefore  the  most  envious  cannot  grudge  him  his  success.     His  course 
has  not  been  altogether  an  easy  one,  for  though  he  is  now  blessed  with  pros- 
perity he  has  had  many  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  encounter.     Seven  times 
he  has  suflFered  losses  by  fire,  the  aggregate  sum  amounting  to  quite  a  for- 
tune, but  with  courageous  heaft  and  firm  determination  he  has  set  to  work 
to  retrieve  his  lost  possessions  and  to-day  is  numbered  among  the  men  of 
affluence  of  the  community. 


SAMUEL  RIDDELL,  for  over  twenty  years  a  prominent  and  well 
known  resident  of  Star  valley,  Elko  county,  and  now  retired  from  a  life 
of  activity  which  was  so  useful  and  gave  him  a  full  share  of  wordly  pros- 
perity, has  been  an  American  citizen  for  fifty-five  years,  and  during  only 
the  last  few  years  of  that  time  has  he  given  up  his  industrious  endeavors  in 
order  to  pass  his  remaining  years  in  the  peace  and  comfort  w-hich  he  has  so 
well  earned. 

Mr.  Riddell  was  born  in  county  Monahan,  Ireland,  in  1826,  the  son 
of  John  and  Mary  (McMullen)  Riddell  who  were  emigrants  to  America  in 
1852,  and  spent  the  rest  of  their  long  lives  in  Argyle,  Washington  county. 
New  York,  where  the  former  attained  the  age  of  eighty  years,  and  the  latter 
passed  away  only  three  years  previously  to  her  husband. 

Mr.  Riddell  had  preceded  his  parents  to  this  great  new  world,  having 
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made  the  voyage  in  1847,  ^vhen  he  was  just  of  age.  He  reniainetl  awhile 
in  New  York  city,  and  then  took  up  his  residence  in  Argyle,  Ne>v  \cnt 
where  he  si)cnt  a  nunil)er  of  years.  He  came  to  Nevada  in  1881,  and 
Unight  the  land  where  his  present  ranch  is  located.  The  improvements 
which  he  effected,  however,  have  made  the  place  quite  different  from  what 
it  was  then,  both  in  i>^int  of  general  appearance  and  in  productiveness  and 
value.  His  sons  El)en  and  James  now  have  four  hundred  acres  of  the  place, 
and  have  good  residences  and  are  successful  farmers.  Mr.  Riddell  has  giver, 
up  to  these  sons  in  large  measure  the  active  management  of  the  estate,  and 
he  and  his  life  partner  have  a  comfortable  home  in  a  neat  cottage  on  the 
ranch. 

Mr.  Riddell  was  married  in  Noveml)er,  1852,  to  Miss  Mary  McDonnie, 
a  native  of  England.  Of  their  six  children,  three  have  f>assed  away.  James 
and  El)enezer,  the  sons  above  mentioned,. have  nice  homes  near  their  father, 
and  the  daughter  Minnie  is  the  wife  of  N.  B.  Armstrong".  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Riddell  have  been  meml:)ers  of  the  Presbyterian  church  all  their  lives,  and 
are  deservmg  of  the  respect  and  esteem  which  are  everywhere  paid  their 
old  age.  He  is  strong  and  active  even  though  nearing  the  eighty-year  mark, 
and  his  long  life  of  usefulness  may  well  be  a  model  and  incentive  to  effort 
for  younger  men. 

THE  REESE  RIVER  REVEILLE,  the  well  known  semi-weekly  journal 
published  at  Austin,  Nevada,  has  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  continuously 
published  paper,  except  one,  in  the  state  of  Nevada.     W.   C.    Phillips,  an 
enterprising  newspaper  man  of  New  York,  came  to  Nevada  in  the  pioneer 
days,  and  when  the  first  mining  excitement  broke  out  at  Austin  shipped  m 
a  printing  press,  and  on  the  i6th  of  May,  1863,  appeared  the  first  issue  of 
the  Rez^eille,  redolent  of  pioneer  conditions  and  the  mining  life.     It  was  a 
weekly  with  six  columns  to  the  page.     Mr.  Phillips  was  assisted  in  putting* 
up  the  press  and  bringing  out  the  first  paper  by  Mr.  O.  L.  C.  Fairchilds, 
who  continued  as  assistant  editor  and  publisher.     The  price  was  fifty  ctnXs 
a  copy,  or  twenty-four  dollars  a  year,  payable  in  the  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  Austin  was  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity  at  that  time  the  paper 
was  corresix)ndingly  successful  and  enjoyed  a  wide  circulation.     There  was 
plenty  to  stir  the  feelings  then  outside  of  the  stir  and  bustle  of  mining  centers, 
for  the  Civil  war  was  in  progress,  and  the  paper  was  a  stanch  and  courageous 
upholder  of  the  Union  and  freedom.     After  the  third  issue  it  was  decided 
that  on  the  3d  of  June  the  ReveiUe  should  appear  thrice  a  week. 

Soon  after  this  O.  L.  C.  and  J.  D.  Fairchilds  leased  the  office.  Adair 
Wilson  was  engaged  as  editor  and  in  December  Myron  Angel  became  assist- 
ant. Mr.  Wilson  continued  in  that  capacity  until  1864,  and  then  Mr.  Angel 
was  editor  until  January,  1868.  In  1864  Mr.  Phillips  sold  the  plant  to 
the  Fairchilds  brothers,  who  enlarged  it  and  on  May  24  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  Daily  Reese  River  ReveiUe,  a  morning  paper  of  nine  colunin5 
to  the  page.  Mr.  Locke  was  made  local  editor,  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Wil- 
mington, and  the  latter  in  1865  by  B.  J.  Burns,  who  was  an  able  journalist 
and  filled  the  position  until  1869.     A  decline  occurring  in  the  mining  opera- 
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ions,  the  paper  was  reduced  to  six  columns  to  the  page  and  fifteen  inches 
n  length  on  August  2,  1864,  and  in  June  of  the  following  year  the  columns 
fcvere  made  seventeen  inches  long,  which  was  the  size  of  the  paper  until 
1881. 

In  October,  1868,  J.  D.  Fairchilds  sold  his  interest  to  his  brother,  and 

on  August  14,  187 1,  the  plant  passed  into  the  control  of  Andrew  Casamayon 

and  John  H.  Dennis.    September  9,  1873,  Mr.  Dennis  sold  his  share  to  John 

Boothe,  Mr.  Casamayon  taking  the  position  of  editor,  and  on  December  21, 

1875,  *h^  paper  appeared  under  the  firm  name  of  John  Boothe  and  Company. 

Fred  H.  Hart  became  editor,  and  Mr.  A.  Maute  (now  state  printer,  1903) 

was  business  manage?.     From  1 881  to  1883  Alf  Doten  was  its  able  editor. 

On   the  death  of  Mr.  Casamayon,  Mr.  Boothe  became  sole  proprietor  and 

continued  the  ownership  and  publication  until   March   13,   1884,  when  his 

death  occurred.     Mr.  Boothe  was  a  native  of  England,  and  was  a  man  of 

much    ability   and   large   journalistic   experience.      He   had   made   hosts  of 

friends  and  was  one  of  Nevada's  best  known  and  most  esteemed  pioneer 

ciitzens.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  was  buried  with 

the  honors  of  that  order. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  until  1886,  Mrs.  Boothe  continued  to 
publish  the  paper  with  John  W.  Madrill  as  editor.  George  W.  Carpenter 
then  had  charge  as  editor  and  manager  until  1888  when  the  plant  was  pur- 
chased by  C.  W.  Hichcliff,  George  Rutherford  becoming  editor.  In  1890 
A.  F.  Philips  became  editor,  and  filled  the  position  until  June  20,  1893,  when 
the  Reveille  Publishing  Company  purchased  the  enterprise.  Judge  W.  D. 
Jones  was  its  able  editor  until  the  fall  of  1898,  when  F.  H.  Triplett  was  made 
editor  and  has  continued  to  fill  that  responsible  office  to  the  present  time. 

May  19,  1894,  the  Publishing  Company  sold  the  Rczrille  to  Dalton  and 
CliflFord,  the  Lander  county  druggists  and  business  men.  These  are  able 
men,  and  the  latter  is  a  practical  printer  and  a  forceful  writer,  and  under 
the  present  management  the  paper  is  receiving  good  patronage  in  subscrip- 
tions, advertising  and  job  work.  The  ReveUle  was  continued  as  a  daily 
until  1890,  but  has  since  been  issued  semi-weekly,  a  four-page,  five-column, 
eleven  and  a  quarter  by  seventeen  inch  sheet,  and  is  published  independent 
in  politics. 

Mr.  Triplett  is  a  native  son  of  Austin,  Nevada,  and  was  the  first  white 
male  child  born  in  the  town,  w^hich  imix)rtant  event  occurred  and  was  duly 
chronicled  in  January,  1864.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  Reveille  since 
1876,  serving  in  all  the  capacities  from  devil  to  editor  and  manager,  with 
the  exception  of  six  years  spent  in  newspaper  work  in  California  and  other 
parts  of  this  state.  He  has  proved  an  able  worker  at  the  head  of  the  Reveille, 
and  has  done  much  to  maintain  the  paper's  reputation  gained  through  forty 
years  of  continuous  existence. 


ROBERT  C.  SCHEEL,  a  prominent  farmer  and  sheep-raiser  of  Mason 
valley,  Nevada,  was  born  in  Prussia. December  26,  1840,  and  was  educated 
in  his  native  country  until  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  At  that  time  he 
went  to  sea,  sailing  before  the  mast  to  the  different  seaports  of  the  world.    In 
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the  spring  of  1866  he  sailed  on  an  American  ship  from  Boston  Ijouik!  m 
San  Francisco,  and  upi:)n  landing  there  he  went  into  the  country  and  wcifat 
for  wages  until  he  l)ecanie  a  sheep-f3wner.  in  1875,  '"  Calaveras  aiunty.  He 
prospered  in  his  business,  owning  as  many  as  ten  thousand  sheep  at  one  tune 
In  1890  he  removed  to  Nevada,  l)elieving  he  would  find  there  better  (ippnr- 
tunities  for  his  sheq)-raising.  Two  years  later  he  purchased  his  present  vcn 
desirable  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  one  and  one-half  miles  south- 
east of  Yerington,  where  he  has  a  good  homestea<l  and  makes  it  his  head- 
quarters, while  his  large  flocks  of  sheep  are  in  charge  of  his  herders  in  the 
mountains  as  high  as  nine  thousand  feet.  He  raises  Iiis  own  hay  and  grain 
as  well  as  fann  products,  and  is  very  successful  in  all  he  undertakes.  The 
strain  of  his  sheep  is  fine  Merino.  In  addition  to  this  property  he  owns  a 
fine  range  of  five  hundred  acres  near  Dayton. 

hi  politics  Mr.  Scheel  is  a  Republican,  and  religiously^  was  broiignt 
up  in  the  Lutheran  faith.  He  is  a  reliable  man.  who  by  hard  work  and  tlintt 
has  raised  himself  to  his  present  enviable  position.  Among  his  neighlx)rsw 
bears  a  gocxl  name,  is  recognized  as  a  clean,  honest  fellow  and  one  wfiosf 
word  is  to  be  relied  upon. 


WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  FOGG,  county  clerk  of  Washoe  county  dsA 
ex-officio  clerk  of  the  second  judicial  district  coirrt  of  the  state  of  Ne^'ada. 
in  and  for  Washoe  county,  maintains  his  residence  in  Reno  and  is  known  as 
a  citizen  of  worth,  well  deserving  to  te  mentioned  among  the  representative 
men  of  this  commonwealth.  He  was  born  in  Missouri  on  the  30th  day  ot 
January,  1845.  3"^'  J^  of  English  descent,  his  ancestors,  however,  having 
jjeen  early  settlers  of  New  England. 

The  first  of  the  name  in  the  United  States  was  Samuel  Fogg,  who  caine 
from  Exeter,  England,  in  1630,  and  settled  in  New  Hampton,  New  H^tttf- 
shire,  in  1638.  About  the  same  date  his  ancestors  on  the  Cleveland  side  01 
his  family  settled  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  colonial  days  wen? 
participants  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Cleveland,  the  mater- 
nal great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Fogg,  fought  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  HiH  BUf 
his  remains  now  lie  in  Rcxkport,  Massachusetts. 

Ivory  Small  Fogg,  the  father  of  W.  A.  Fogg,  was  born  in  the  P^"^ 
Tree  state.  He  met  and  married  Hannah  Augusta  Cleveland  at  her  \nxv^' 
place,  Rockport,  Massachusetts,  and  in  1834  they  removed  to  Quincy,  Ilhnoi^- 
They  afterwards  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  the  father  died  01 
yellow  fever  in  Selma,  Alabama,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  children  to  moum 
his  loss.  The  mother  carefully  reared  and  educated  her  children,  doing  ever)' 
thing  in  her  power  to  promote  their  interests  and  welfare,  and  she  now  resides 
in  San  Francisco  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  her  age,  deserving  and  receiving  ^"^ 
filial  care  and  attention  of  her  children. 

The  eldest  son,  George  H.  Fogg,  crossed  the  plains  in  1849,  ^fter  ^'i 
he  returned  to  the  east,  but  again  made  the  journey  over  the  long  stretches 
of  desert  and  through  the  mountain  passes  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1853.   f 
i860  he  became  a  resident  of  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  and  he  now  resides  m 
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Reno,    where  he  is  serving  as  deputy  clerk  of  Washoe  county  under  his 
brother. 

Charles  G.  Fogg,  another  son  of  the  family,  went  to  California  in  1857, 
and  in  i860  located  in  Virginia  City.  He  has  engaged  in  mining  and  pros- 
pecting in  the  west,  visiting  about  all  of  the  mining  camps  of  California,  Ne- 
vada and  Arizona.  By  trade  he  is  a  carriage  blacksmith  and  a  painter,  and 
lie  is  at  this  time  a  resident  of  Tonopah,  this  state.  The  sister  of  Mr.  Fogg 
IS  Mrs.  Irene  W.  Mart  ell,  who  resides  with  her  mother  in  San  Francisco. 

William  A.  Fogg  was  a  student  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
when  the  Civil  war  broke  out.  Study  was  out  of  the  question  wjien  the  streets 
were  full  of  rioters  and  the  tramp  of  armed  men  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
city  never  ceased  day  or  night,  and  he  left  that  institution  and  during  the  war 
followed  railroading  as  a  passenger  conductor. 

He  went  to  California  in  the  winter  of  1866-7,  and  in  March  of  the 
latter  year  entered  the  service  of  the  S.  F.  &  S.  J.  Railroad,  remaining  in 
their  employ  for  about  three  years.     He  then  engaged  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness for  a  short  time  in  San  Francisco,  and  later  was  connected  with  the  United 
States'  custom  service,  being  appointed  to  a  position  in  that  service  under 
Thomas  B.  Shannon,  collector,  and  Giles  H.  Gray,  surveyor  of  the  port.    His 
capability  won  him  promotion   from   time  to  time  through  the  successive 
positions.    He  was  a  "weigher,"  "inspector,"  "inspector  of  French  and  Chinese 
cargoes,"  promoted  to  service  in  the  "bonded  warehouse  department,"  and 
was  afterward  transferred  to  the  "appraisers'  store"  as  "receiving  and  seizure 
clerk."    When  the  explosion  occurred  in  the  "Hathaway"  bonded  warehouse 
and  it  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire,  Mr.  Fogg  was  made  special  storekeeper 
there  and  "discharged"  all  the  goods  therefrom.    This  required  over  a  month's 
.  time  and  the  services  of  a  small  army  of  men.     This  was  the  first  "bonded" 
warehouse  ever  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  United  States.     This  being  the  case, 
Mr.  Fogg,  after  a  conference  with  the  collector,  was  instructed  to  follow  out 
his  own  ideas  as  to  how  the  work  should  be  done  and  returns  made  to  the 
government.    This  was  done  by  him  and  the  forms  he  then  made  have  been 
made  the  basis  for  the  forms  used  by  the  government  since,  without  material 
change. 

At  a  later  date  Mr.  Fogg  was  employed  in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Post,  but  failing  health  caused  him  to  leave 
that  position,  and  in  the  hope  of  being  benefited  by  a  change  of  climate  he 
came  to  Nevada.  Here  he  soon  regained  his  health,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  was  a  bookkeeper  for  his  brother,  who  was  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
butchering  business  in  Reno.  Once  more,  however,  he  entered  the  public 
service,  this  time  through  an  appointment  to  the  position  of  clerk  of  the 
Nevada  state  prison,  under  Frank  P.  Bell.  Later  he  was  deputy  clerk  of 
Washoe  county  under  F.  B.  Porter.  He  was  next  appointed  county  clerk 
by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  subsequently  was 
elected  to  the  office  and  was  again  chosen  for  the  position  at  the  general 
election  in  1902.  He  is  now  acting  in  that  capacity  and  is  prompt  and 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  that  devolves  upon  him. 

While  a  young  man  in  Missouri  at  the  time  of  the  great  Civil  war,  he 
was  a  conductor  on  the  Desoto  Express  in  the  railroad  service,  transporting 
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troops  to  the  front.  This  was  a  very  hazardous  undertaking,  and  his  train 
was  wrecked  by  the  rebels  twenty-eight  times.  He  had  niany  narrow  escapes, 
and  life  was  filled  with  great  danger  and  excitement,  and  in  every  position 
he  has  filled  he  has  proved  himself  thoroughly  reliable,  capable  and  trust- 
worthy. 

Mr.  Fogg  was  happily  married  in  Reno  on  the  9th  day  of  October,  1881, 
to  Miss  Emma  Victoria  Gardner,  a  native  of  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  and  of  Eng- 
lish lineage.  Two  children  graced  this  marriage:  Grace  Gardner  and  Irene 
Nevada.  The  young  couple  began  their  domestic  life  in  an  attractive  home 
in  Reno  w-hich  they  yet  occupy.  Mr.  Fogg  is  a  member  of  Reno  Lodge  No. 
13,  F.  &  A.  M.,  Reno  Chapter  No.  7,  R.  A.  M.,  Reno  Lodge  No.  14,  I.  O. 
O.  F.,  is  a  past  grand  master  of  the  grand  lodge,  L  O.  O.  F.,  of  Nevada. 
and  past  chief  ranger  of  Court  Mount  Rose  No.  3854,  A.  O.  F.  His  genial 
manner,  cordial  disposition  and  deference  for  the  opinions  of  others  have 
rendered  him  popular,  and  he  may  w-ell  be  tenned  a  favorite  and  leading 
citizen  of  Reno. 


HON.  FRANK  L.  WILDES,  the  deputy  state  treasurer  of  Nevada, 
is  a  native  son  of  California,  born  in  Stockton  on  the  nth  of  January,  1859. 
He  is  of  English  ancestry,  and  the  first  representatives  of  the  name  in  Amer- 
ica became  prominent  early  settlers  of  New  England.  His  paternal  grand- 
father was  a  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Otis  L.  Bridges,  was  attorney  general  of  the  state  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Wildes'  parents  were  J.  H.  and  Alice  (Bridges)  Wildes,  and  the 
latter  went  to  California  with  her  honored  father  in  the  year  1857.  The 
following  year  Mr.  J.  H.  Wildes  became  a  resident  of  that  state,  and  after 
their  marriage  they  settled  in  Stockton,  where  he  was  engaged  in  business 
as  a  civil  engineer,  being  in  the  employ  of  the  federal  government  for  forty 
years.  His  course  was  irreproachable  and  was  characterized  by  the  utmost 
fidelity  to  the  interests  of  his  country.  In  religious  faith  he  was  an  Epis- 
copalian, and  in  his  political  views  was  a  Republican.  Every  cause  which  he 
espoused  received  his  earnest  endorsement  and  unfaltering  loyalty,  and  his 
upright  course  was  commended  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six  years  and  his  wife  departed  this  life  in  1899.  They  were 
the  parents  of  two  children,  the  daughter  being  now  the  wife  of  William 
Angus,  of  Oakland,  California. 

Frank  L.  Wildes  was  educated  in  private  schools  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  tutor  and,  entering  upon  his  business  career,  was  first  employed 
as  a  draftsman,  while  later  he  was  engaged  in  the  insurance  business.  Sub- 
sequently he  l^ecame  a  teller  of  the  Nevada  Bank  of  San  Francisco  and  from 
the  latter  city  removed  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  in  1882,  and  became  the 
agent  and  had  charge  of  the  bank  in  that  place.  For  fourteen  years  he  con- 
tinuously filled  the  position  in  a  most  capable  and  acceptable  manner,  and 
for  a  few  years  was  also  engaged  in  the  mining  and  milling  business  in  con- 
nection with  his  father-in-law,  J.  H.  Kinkead.  In  1889  Mr.  Wildes  was 
appointed  deputy  treasurer  of  the  state,  and  is  now  filling  that  office  with 
credit  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commonwealth.     He  was  not 
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appointed  because  of  any  political  preference  or  because  of  any  aid  which 
he  had  rendered  to  his  party,  but  l^ecause  of  his  fitness  for  the  position.  He 
is  an  excellent  accountant  and  financier  and  possesses  the  highest  business 
integrity,  and  thus  his  qualifications  well  entitle  him  to  the  honor  which 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  his  appointment.  He  is  a  stockholder  and  director 
in  the  Exchange  &  Trust  Company  Bank  in  Carson  City  and  for  the  past 
twenty  years  has  given  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  finance,  making  it 
his  close  and  earnest  study. 

In  1894  Frank  L.  Wildes  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Minnie 
Kinkead,  and  they  now  have  a  beautiful  little  daughter,  Amie  Livingston 
Wildes.  Theirs  is  an  attractive  home  in  Carson.  City,  where  they  have 
many  friends,  and  this  circle  also  extends  throughout  the  state.  Mr.  Wildes 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  of 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  stands  to-day  as  a  representative  of  our 
best  type  of  American  manhood  and  chivalry,  and  in  whatever  relation  of 
life  he  has  been  found  he  has  ever  been  true  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  In 
his  present  office  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work  of  his  department, 
and  is  a  man  whose  public  career  is  indeed  creditable.  The  good  of  the  state 
he  places  above  partisanship  and  before  personal  aggrandizement.  He  com- 
mands the  respect  of  the  men  most  prominent  in  political  circles  throughout 
Nevada  and  at  home,  in  the  city  of  his  residence,  where  he  is  best  known. 
He  inspires  personal  friendship  of  unusual  strength,  for  all  who  know  him 
have  the  highest  admiration  for  his  good  qualities  of  heart  and  mind. 


WILLIAM  A.  COBB.  The  genial  manner  and  jovial  disposition  of 
William  A.  Cobb  have  rendered  him  a  favorite  in  Verdi  and  throughout  the 
surrounding  district  and  have  made  him  popular  with  the  patrons  of  the 
l)oarding  house  which  is  conducted  in  connection  with  the  Verdi  Lumber 
Company,  and  of  which  Mr.  Cobb  is  now  the  manager.  His  residence  in 
the  state  dates  from  territorial  days,  for  he  arrived  in  Carson  City,  Nevada, 
in  March,  1864,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  autumn  that  the  state 
was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Mr.  Cobb  is  a  native  of  the  Pine  Tree  state,  his  birth  having  occurred 
in  Maine,  on  the  24th  of  Decemlier,  1837.  His  father,  C.  M.  Cobb,  also  a 
native  of  Maine,  came  to  Nevada  in  1864,  and  spent  his  remaining  days  in 
this  state  and  in  California,  his  death  occurring  on  the  20th  of  March,  1894, 
when  he  had  reached  the  very  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years.  His  wife, 
who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Climena  Whittier,  and  was  also  a  native  of 
Maine,  died  on  the  24th  of  June,  1885,  when  seventy-four  years  of  age.  Mr. 
C.  M.  Cobb  had  become  a  leader  in  public  aflfairs  and  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  molding  public  thought  and  action.  He  served  as  justice  of  the 
peace  for  a  number  of  years  and  his  decisions  were  strictly  fair  and  im- 
partial, "winning  him  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people."  He  like- 
wise served  as  sheriflf  of  his  county  and  was  ever  prompt  and  fearless  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  east  remained  the  scene  of  the  activities  of  William  A.  Cobb  until 
he  had  become  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven  years,  when,  ambitious  to  see 
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something  more  of  the  country  and  to  investigate  the  business  conditions 
of  the  far  west  with  the  hope  of  finding  better  opportunities  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  he  started  for  the  Pacific  coast  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama. After  spending  some  time  in  Sacramento,  he  came  to  Nevada  in  1864, 
settling  first  in  Carson  City.  He  worked  for  a  time  on  Barett*s  ranch  in  the 
Carson  valley,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  removed  to  Dayton,  while  some 
time  later  he  came  to  the-  Washoe  valley.  Here  he  began  clerking  for  Oliver 
Lonkey,  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  has  maintained  business  relations  con- 
tinually since,  to  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  both  gentlemen.  In  1869  he 
opened  a  mercantile  store  in  Franktown,  where  he  engaged  in  selling  goods 
for  ten  years,  and  in  1880  he  took  the  census  of  Washoe  valley.  TTie  fol- 
lowing year  he  again  l3ecame  connected  in  business  with  Mr.  Lonkey  at 
Prosser  Creek,  and  leaving  that  place  came  to  Verdi.  Subsequently  he  spent 
a  year  and  a  half  in  Reno,  and  then  returned  to  Verdi,  where  he  engaged  in 
selling  merchandise  with  Mr.  Lonkey.  He  and  his  wife  are  now  conduct- 
ing the  large  boarding  house  owned  by  the  Verdi  Lumber  Company.  This 
is  a  well  kept  establishment,  neat  and  attractive  in  appearance  and  an  excel- 
lent table  is  set. 

Mr.  Cobb  was  married  in  July,  1878,  the  lady  of  his  choice  being"  Miss 
Annie  Crowder,  a  native  daughter  of  California,  born  in  Yolo  county.  This 
union  has  been  blessed  with  a  son  and  daughter:  Harry  C,  now-  a  bright 
young  man  who  is  learning  the  machinist's  trader  and  Georgie,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  seven  years.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  and  attractive  child, 
and  her  untimely  death  was  deeply  felt  by  her  parents.  Mr.  Cobb  has  built 
a  nice  and  commodious  residence  in  Verdi,  and  he  and  his  wife  have  manv 
friends  here.  Mrs.  Cobb  belongs  to  the  Episcopal  church.  He  was  made  a 
Mason  in  Bethlehem  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  in  i860,  in  Augusta,  Maine,  and 
now  affiliates  with  Reno  Lodge  No.  13,  of  which  he  is  a  worthy  exemplar. 
A  stanch  Republican  in  his  political  views,  he  has  held  the  office  of  county 
commissioner  of  Washoe  county,  and  his  service  was  such  that  his  fellow 
citizens  had  no  reason  to  think  their  confidence  in  him  misplaced.  He  wins 
friends  wherever  he  goes.  A  hearty  laugh  and  a  jovial  disposition  are 
among  his  strongly  marked  characteristics,  and  it  is  such  men  as  Mr.  Cobb 
who  shed  around  them  much  of  the  sunshine  of  life  and  add  to  the  universal 
happiness. 


DILLON  ROBERTS,  who  has  one  of  the  finest  stock  ranches  in 
Clover  valley  and  is  one  of  the  most  successful  stock  and  grain  raisers  of 
Elko  county,  has  been  in  the  state  of  Nevada  for  over  thirty  years,  ever 
since  he  was  a  young  man,  and  has  resided  at  his  present  place  for  fourteen 
years.  In  the  early  days  he  was  driver  of  a  stage  over  many  of  the  roads 
of  Nevada,  and  from  that  arduous  occupation  gradvially  worked  into  the  stock 
business,  which  he  has  followed  so  successfully  ever  since. 

Mr.  Roberts  comes  of  a  southern  family,  his  parents,  Jesse  and  Nancy 
Caroline  (Wickersham)  Roberts,  being  natives,  respectively,  of  North  an<I 
South  Carolina.  They  were  early  pioneers  to  the  state  of  Indiana,  and  also 
later  to  Iowa,  where  they  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives.     Jesse  Rol^erts 
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lived  to  be  eighty-three  years  old,  but  his  wife  died  at  the  age  of  forty.  They 
were  the  parents  of  nine  children,  of  whom  six  are  living  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  born  in  Lee  county,  Iowa,  April  26,  1846,  and  re- 
mained on  his  father's  farm  and  attended  the  neighborhood  school  until  he 
was  of  age.  He  came  to  Nevada  in  1871,  and  his  first  work  w'as  driving 
stage  from  Palisade  to  the  diflferent  points  then  reached  by  stage,  and  also 
from  Elko  to  Cornucopia.  He  drove  stage  l^etween  Spruce  and  Cherry 
creek  for  about  twelve  years,  and  in  1889  purchased  his  present  farm.  He 
has  two  thousand  acres  in  his  ranch,  and  has  raised  much  grain,  which  he 
feeds  to  his  stock.  He  keeps  alx)ut  four  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  twenty- 
five  horses,  and  has  every  facihty  for  making  his  business  pay  large 
returns.  Large  and  substantial  barns  give  shelter  to  the  grain,  and  protect 
the  cattle  from  the  rigor  of  Nevada  winters.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
adjuncts  is  a  fine  stream  of  mountain  water  which  crosses  the  place  and 
aflfords  an  unfailing  supply  for  his  cattle  and  other  agricultural  purposes. 
The  farm  is  one  of  the  most  vakiable  in  the  valley,  and  its  present  condi- 
tion is  largely  the  result  of  Mr.  Robert's  efforts  since  he  took  possession  twelve 
years  ago.  He  has  an  artistic  brick  residence,  the  only  one  of  that  material 
in  the  valley,  and  even  the  general  appearance  of  the  farm  would  indicate  to 
the  casual  observer  that  its  owner  is  a  studiously  enterprising  and  progressive 
agriculturist.  To  such  men  farming  in  Nevada  is  a  paying  investment,  and 
in  all  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  state  there  are  no  better  situated  and  prettier 
homesteads  than  that  of  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  married  April  3,  1892,  to  Miss  Melinda  Jane  Winchell, 
and  they  have  a  happy  home  and  many  kind  friends.  He  has  always  voted 
the  Republican  ticket,  but  has  never  taken  time  from  his  business  to  give  to 
practical  politics. 

HENRY  BAKER,  one  of  the  successful  farmers  of  Mason  valley,  is 
a  veteran  of  the  Civil  w^ar  and  has  resided  in  the  valley  for  the  past  thirty- 
three  years,  having  come  to  Virginia  City  in  1870.  He  is  a  native  of  Ohio, 
having  been  torn  in  that  state  January  8,  1839,  and  comes  of  German  an- 
cestry. His  father,  Ignatius  Baker,  was  lx>rh  in  Baden,  Germany,  where 
he  was  reared  to  manhood.  There  he  married  and  then  emigrated  to  Madi- 
son county,  Ohio,  bringing  with  him  the  three  children  born  to  himself  and 
wife  in  Germany.  He  was  the  father  of  fifteen  children,  twelve  of  whom  were 
reared  to  maturity,  and  seven  are  now  living.  His  death  occurred  when 
he  was  fifty-five  years  of  age,  while  his  wMdow  lived  to  be  seventy-one  years 
of  age.  They  wxre  industrious  farmers,  and  in  religion  were  Roman 
Catholics. 

When  Henry  Baker  was  six  years  of  age  the  family  moved  to  Missouri, 
and  he  w^as  reared  and  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  new  home,  work- 
ing upon  his  father's  stock  farm.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in  Company  G,  First 
Missouri  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Pilot  Knob, 
but  was  retained  in  St.  Louis  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  to  protect  the 
country  from  General  Sterling  Price.  For  three  years  he  served  faithfully,  and 
was  then  honorably  discharged  to  become  a  member  of  the  Home  Guards  to 
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protect  Union  men.  During  his  long  service  he  never  received  a  hurt  of  an;  i 
kind  or  served  in  the  guardhouse  an  hour.  After  the  war  he  remained  in 
Missouri  until  1870,  when  he  came  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  where  twn 
brothers-in-law  had  preceded  him.  For  a  short  time  he  worked  in  that  cil», 
and  then  removed  to  Mason  valley  and  purchased  his  present  fine  farm  oi 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  This  property  he  has  improved  and  madt 
it  into  one  of  the  best  in  Lyon  county,  devoting  it  to  hay,  grain  and  vegetaWe, 
while  he  supports  a  dairy  of  twenty-five  cows,  Durham  breed,  and  raises  all 
his  own  cattle  and  horses. 

In  1867  he  was  happily  married  to  Miss  Christiana  Hernleben,  bom  in 
Missouri.  They  have  ten  children  living  and  two  deceased.  Mrs.  Baker  i; 
a  Methodist  in  religion,  and  a  worthy  lady.  Two  of  the  sons,  Walter  Rowley 
and  Alfred  Lee,  are  at  home.  Mr.  Baker  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  bin 
has  never  desired  office.  The  family  stands  very  high  in  the  community,  ami 
all  of  the  children  have  established  themselves  and  are  quite  successful. 

HENRY  CHRISTOPHER  HUNKEN  has  had  an  eventful  arid  varied 
career.  Born  in  Germany,  a  miner  in  Australia,  a  factor  in  the  business  liie 
of  New  York  and  of  Chicago,  and  an  interested  witness  of  the  development  ot 
Nevada,  as  well  as  a  participant  in  business  interests  which  have  led  to  its 
substantial  growth,  he  has  gained  broad  knowledge  from  his  various  ex- 
periences, and  also  has  won  a  comfortable  competence  in  the  management 
of  his  farm  in  the  Washoe  valley.  Starting  out  in  life  empty-handed,  he 
now  has  eleven  hundred  acres  of  valuable  land,  his  home  being  situated  only 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  northwest  of  Verdi. 

Mr.  Hunken  is  a  son  of  the  fatherland,  his  birth  having  occurred  in 
Germany  on  the  22d  of  November,  1838.  He  was  educated  there,  and  in 
1852  came  to  the  United  States,  being  but  fourteen  years  of  age  at  the  time. 
His  cousin,  who  was  proprietor  of  a  grocery  and  provision  store  in  New" 
York,  sent  him  the  money  to  pay  his  passage,  and  at  the  time  of  his  arrival 
he  had  but  a  dollar  and  a  half  remaining.  For  five  years  he  resided  fn  the 
eastern  metropolis,  clerking  in  his  cousin's  store.  He  had  no  knowledge  01 
the  English  language  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  but  with  the  ready  adapta- 
bility of  a  bright  boy  he  soon  picked  up  the  speech  of  the  new  world.  When 
nineteen  years  of  age  he  left  America  for  the  gold  mines  of  Australia,  and  was 
there  engaged  in  a  search  for  the  precious  metal,  remaining  in  that  countrj' 
for  ten  years,  sometimes  meeting  with  success  and  again  with  failure  in 
the  mines.  The  year  1868  witnessed  his  arrival  in  Nevada.  For  six 
months  he  was  employed  in  a  sawmill  in  Tmckee,  and  then  came  to  Verdi, 
where  he  was  first  engaged  in  chopping  wood  through  the  winter  months. 
while  in  the  summer  seasons  he  worked  in  a  sawmill.  Thus  two  years  were 
passed. 

In  1875  he  went  to  Chicago  and  New  York,  but  returned  later  to  Verdi, 
and  again  worked  in  the  sawmill  for  two  years.  In  1878  he  purchased  his 
present  farm,  then  comprising  eighty  acres,  and  has  since  been  identified  wTlh 
agricultural  interests  in  the  state.  He  began  to  improve  his  land  and  pre- 
pare it  for  cultivation,  and  from  time  tn  time,  as  his  capital  has  increased, 
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he  has  made  additional  investments  in  real  estate  until  he  is  now  the  owner 
of  eleven  hundred  acres  of  land,  much  of  which  is  covered  with  valuable 
timber.  When  the  farm  came  into  his  possession  it  was  largely  covered  with 
sagebrush,  but  he  at  once  began  to  clear  this  away  and  to  prepare  it  for  the 
raising  of  crops.  He  has  a  good  orchard  and  many  modern  equipments,  in- 
chiding  the  latest  improved  machinery.  His  barns  are  substantial  and  com- 
modious, affording  ample  shelter  for  grain  and  stock,  and  he  has  upon  his 
place  ten  cows,  some  young  calves  and  several  head  of  good  horses.  He  has 
demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  the  state  as  an  agricultural  district,  and  in 
his  farming  operations  has  prospered. 

In  1877  Mr.  Hunken  was  married  to  Miss  Frances  Melissa  Campbell, 
a  native  of  Missouri,  and  to  them  have  been  born  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
namely:  May  Elizabeth,  now  the  wife  of  Joseph  Kane;  Annie  Katrina,  the 
wife  of  Charles  Powning;  John  Christopher,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years;  and  George  Henry,  who  is  now  in  school. 

An  advocate  of  the  Democracy,  Mr.  Hunken  always  votes  with  that 
party,  whose  platform  contains,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  elements  of  good 
government.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  and  his  wife  is  a  Baptist  in  religious  faith,  while  he  was  reared 
in  the  Lutheran  church.  He  has  given  his  financial  aid  for  the  furthering  of 
moral  teaching  through  the  work  of  the  church,  but  is  not  now  identified  with 
any  denomination.  His  history  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  what  honest  effort 
can  accomplish  in  a  state  like  Nevada,  and  his  life  record  should  serve  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  encouragement  to  others. 


H.  O.  PURSELL,  a  prominent  pioneer  farmer  of  Mason  valley,  who 
settled  in  the  valley  in  1868,  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  born, 
on  the  Monongahela  river,  Washington  county,  June  22,  1829.  He  comes  of 
German  and  Irish  ancestry.  His  father,  Morris  Pursell,  was  born  in  Ohio, 
and  married  Miss  Sarah  Gormley,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  They  were 
farmers,  and  he  lived  to  be  seventy-one  years  of  age.  In  1849  he  removed 
to  Iowa,  and  his  death  occurred  in  that  state.  His  wife  passed  away  when 
forty  years  of  age,  while  they  resided  in  Pennsylvania.  They  were  the 
parents  of  nine  children,  three  of  whom  are  living,  but  Mr.  Pursell  and  his 
brother  Morris  are  the  only  ones  who  came  to  Nevada. 

H.  O.  Pursell  was  reared  upon  a  farm  and  attended  the  public  schools, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  learning  the  trade  of  blacksmith,  at  which  he  workeil 
until  he  came  to  Mason  valley  and  took  up  two  hundred  acres  of  land. 
From  the  wild  tract  he  received  from  the  state  he  has  made  one  of  the 
finest  farms  in  the  county,  on  which  he  raises  barley,  wheat  and  potatoes. 
His  orchard  is  an  excellent  one,  and  in  addition  to  that  he  raises  a  variety  of 
small  fruits.  Mr.  Pursell  also  keeps  a  herd  of  fifty  cattle,  and  sends  the  milk 
to  the  creamery  in  the  vicinity.  He  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  but  has 
never  sought  or  accepted  office,  except  that  of  school  trustee. 

On  July  6,  1858,  he  was  happily  married  to  Miss  Harriet  Simpson. 
Thirteen  children  have  been  born  to  them,  eight  of  whom  are  living,  namely : 
Rosetta  married  Richard  Simmons  and  lives  in  California;  Sarah  Alice  is 
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Mrs.  Hogan^  of  Colorado:  Samuel  is  married  and  resides  with  his  father; 
Melvin  is  also  married  and  lives  with  his  father ;  Willie  married  and  resides 
in  Mason  valley;  Emma  married  Homer  Stanley  and  resides  in  Mason 
valley ;  Laura  married  D.  J.  Butler  and  lives  in  Mason  valley ;  Grate  A.  mar- 
ried Matthew  Penrose.  There  are  twenty-two  grandchildren  in  the  family. 
Mrs.  I^ursell  also  survives  and  takes  great  pride  in  her  fine  family.  Both 
these  most  excellent  people  are  very  highly  esteemed  throughout  the  neighbor- 
hood where  they  have  lived  for  so  many  years,  and  where  they  have  lieen 
so  closely  identified  with  the  development  of  the  state. 


F.  J.  SCHNEIDER,  deceased,  was  one  of  Eureka's  most  successful 
business  men  and  pioneer  citizens.  He  came  to  the  state  in  i860,  and  was 
the  pioneer  druggist  of  the  state,  and  was  successfully  engaged  in  that  trade 
in  Eureka  from  1870  until  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  shrewd  and  fine 
business  ability,  and  though  he  met  with  some  misfortunes  he  was  in  the  main 
continuously  successful,  and,  what'  is  more,  gained  the  abiding  respect  of  his 
fellow  citizens  in  whatever  community  he  cast  his  lot.  His  business  and 
his  home  were  the  centers  of  his  aflfection  and  his  activity,  and  the  worthy 
performance  of  the  duties  connected  with  these  relations  gave  him  the  love 
and  esteem  which  he  always  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Schneider  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October  24,  1834,  and  his 
German  parents  emigrated  to  this  country  and  settled  in  Cincinnati  when 
young  i>eople.  Mr.  Schneider  was  educated  in  his  native  city  and  learned  the 
drug  business  there.  For  three  years  he  was  engaged  in  trade  in  New  York 
City,  and  then  during  the  fifties  came  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  followed 
his  business  for  some  years.  He  was  next  in  Downieville,  California,  and 
came  thence  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  in  i860.  Thirty  pack  mules  carried 
his  stock  of  drugs  and  miners'  supplies,  and  he  employed  Mexican  drivers. 
He  set  up  his  establishment,  building  his  own  drug  store,  and  was  the  first 
druggist  to  enter  that  prosj^erous  mining  center.  He  also  built  another  build- 
ing, which  at  that  time  rented  for  six  hundred  dollars  a  month,  but  lost  both 
structures  in  the  devastating  fire  which  swept  the  town.  He  at  once  rebuilt 
and  continued  his  business  until  he  sold  out  to  Dr.  A.  M.  Cole,  who  is  now 
the  oldest  living  druggist  in  the  state.  Mr.  Schneider  went  from  Virginia 
City  to  Mountain  City,  where  he  was  in  business  a  short  time,  was  in  Mar>-s- 
ville,  California,  two  years,  then  in  Truckee,  and  from  the  last  named  place 
came  to  Eureka  in  1870.  He  opened  his  store  as  one  of  the  pioneer  business 
house?  of  the  growing  mining  center,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  town  was 
burned  out  twice  within  eleven  months.  He  succeeded,  however,  during  the 
great  flood,  in  keeping  the  \vater  out  of  his  place  of  business.  No  disasters 
disheartened  him  or  caused  more  than  a  slight  check  to  his  prosperity,  and  he 
enjoyed  a  long  continued  career  of  business  activity. 

Mr.  Schneider  died  in  Eureka  on  June  2;  1893.  He  had  gained  hosts 
of  friends  during  his  connection  with  the  commercial  life  of  his  town,  and 
his  loss  was  deei>ly  felt  not  only  within  the  family  circle,  to  which  he  was  so 
devoted,  but  in  the  entire  community.  He  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  but 
had  no  time  for  practical  politics.    He  had  been  happily  married  on  December 
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lo,  1863,  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Champney,  who  was  lx)rn  in  Massachusetts  and 
came  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1863.  Two  daughters  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Schneider.  Hattie  G.  is  the  wife  of  John  Clendening,  a  resident  of  Eureka. 
and  Jennie  B.  is  the  wife  of  Chester  S.  Batchelder,  of  Spokane,  Washington. 
Mrs.  Schneider  and  her  son-in-law*,  Mr.  Batchelder,  settled  the  estate,  and 
for  the  past  seven  years  Mrs.  Schneider  has  successfully  continued  the  busi- 
ness of  her  late  husband.  She  keeps  a  drug  clerk,  and  spends  much  of  her 
time  in  the  store.  Her  pleasant  home  is  situated  on  the  hill  in  Eureka,  from 
which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  town,  and  she  still  enjoys  the  friendship  of 
the  many  friends  she  and  her  husband  have  made  in  the  past  thirty  years. 


WILLIAM  H.  CAUGHLIN.    Almost  every  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  has  sent  its  representatives  to  Nevada,  and  the  stronger  elements  of 
various  nationalities  have  combined  in  the  development  of  a  citizenship  whose 
worth  is  shown  in  the  rapid  progress  that  the  state  has  made  along  lines  of 
material  improvement  and   intellectual  and   moral   growth   in   recent  years. 
Mr.   Caughlin  is  a  native  of  Australia,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  that 
country  on  the  i8th  of  December,   1847.     Since  1864  he  has  lived  in  Ne- 
vada.    He  is  of  Irish  descent,  his  father,  John  H.  Caughlin,  having  been 
lx>rn  on  the  Emerald  Isle,  whence  he  removed  to  Australia,  while  in  1850  he 
crossed  the  water  to  California,  which  was  then  in  the  height  of  its  mining 
excitement,  gold  having  been  discovered  only  two  years  before.     He  died 
there  in  the  year  1852.     His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Honora 
Higgins,  was  also  born  in  the  Green  Isle  of  Erin,  and  she  survived  her  hus- 
band for  half  a  century,  passing  away  in  1902,  when  seventy-eight  years 
of  age.     They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  four  of  whom  yet  sur- 
vive, but  William  and  Jerry  are  now  the  only  ones  in  Nevada. 

William  Henry  Caughlin  was  only  about  three  years  of  age  when  he 
came  with  the  family  to  the  United  States,  and  in  Cahfornia  he  acquired  his 
education,  while  in  this  state  he  learned  the  blacksmith's  trade,   which  he 
followed  for  a  number  of  years.     He  located  in  Reno  alx>ut  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  city,  and  l^eing  an  expert  workman  he  secured  a  liberal 
patronage  and  made  money  by  his  persistent  and   unfaltering  labor.      He 
also  did  blacksmithing  in  Carson  City  and  at  White  Pine,  and  he  came  to 
his  present  location  in  1896,  having  determined  to  put  aside  the  duties  of  the 
smith  and  turn  his  attention  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil.     He  has  a  fine  farm  of 
two  hundred  acres  pleasantly  located  a  few  miles  west  of  Reno,  and  he 
also  owns  a  side  range  of  six  hundred  acres.    He  is  now  engaged  in  the  raising 
of  grain  and  stock,  and  upon  his  place  are  large  and  substantial  barns  for  the 
shelter  of  his  cattle.    The  hay  which  he  cuts  annually  is  fed  to  his  stock,  and 
the  latter  is  sold  at  a  good  price  upon  the  markets  so  that  his  labors  bring  a 
good  return  and  make  him  one  of  the  men  of  affluence  in  this  locality.     In 
1900  he  erected  his  fine  residence,  a  modern  home  with  splendid  appoint- 
ments and  pleasing  surroundings. 

A  life-long  Republican,  Mr.  Caughlin  was  elected  sheriff  of  Washoe 
county  for  three  successive  terms  upon  the  ticket  of  his  party,  and  thus 
filled  the  office  for  six  consecutive  years.     Prompt  and  fearless  in  the  dis- 
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charge  of  his  duties,  he  became  a  terror  to  all  evil-doers  and  those  who  do 
not  hold  themselves  amenable  to  law,  and  he  succeeded  in  clearing  the  cocnty 
of  many  desperate  characters,  arresting  a  number  of  men  whose  crimm 
records  were  very  black.  Property  and  life  became  more  secure  during  !il« 
administration  of  the  office,  and  he  was  accounted  the  most  energetic,  caph 
ble    and  reliable  sheriff  the  county  ever  had. 

In  1872  Mr.  Caughlin  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Cornelia  J.  Sloan. 
a  native  of  Indiana,  and  to  them  three  children  have  I^een  lx>m :  Arthur,  wb) 
is  now  living  in  Reno;  and  Albert  G.  and  Edward,  both  at  home.  The 
wife  and  mother  died  in  1883.  She  was  a  most  estimable  lady,  devoted  to 
her  family,  faithful  in  friendship,  and  kindly  in  spirit.  Mr.  Caughlin  ^^ 
mained  single  until  1895,  when  he  was  again  married,  his  second  unv^ 
l)eing  with  Miss  Crissie  H.  Andrews,  who  was  bom  in  Washoe  county,  andiN 
a  daughter  of  George  W.  Andrews,  a  most  worthy  and  honored  pioneer 
settler  of  the  state.  This  union  has  been  blessed  with  four  bright  and  inter- 
esting children :  William,  Syrene,  Rowland  and'  Elizabeth.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Caughlin  are  well  known  in  Reno  and  throughout  the  surrounding  district, 
and  their  many  excellent  traits  of  character  and  sterling  worth  have  gaine»l 
them  friendship  and  favor.  An  active  business  career,  dominated  by  honor- 
able purpose  and  upright  dealing,  has  brought  to  Mr.  Caughlin  a  fair  measure 
of  success,  and  he  now  has  large  and  valuable  agricultural  interests,  wbidi 
also  demonstrate  the  richness  of  Nevada's  soil  for  farming  purposes. 

WILLIAM  B.  GIBBS,  a  prominent  farmer  and  stockman  of  Clom 
valley,  Elko  county,  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Nevada  and  the  west,  and  n^ 
been  in  this  state  for  over  forty  years.  Like  many  others,  he  got  his  start 
in  the  west  by  teaming,  and  from  that  got  into  the  stock  business,  ^v^"^ 
he  has  followed  with  most  gratifying  success  up  to  the  present  time.  ^^^ 
has  had  many  experiences  in  the  early  days  of  this  country,  and  few  men 
are  more  completely  identified  with  the  period  of  development  and  growt 
of  this  commonwealth  than  Mr.  Gibbs. 

The  ancestry  of  his  family  is  English,  and  is  traced  back  to  early  set- 
tlers on  the  rock-bound  coast  of  New  England  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts- 
r>om  there  this  particular  branch  of  the  family  settled  in  Vermont,  and  tnc 
grandfather  of  Mr.  Gibbs  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  so  that  the  lau^ 
might  claim  membership  in  the  Society  of  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Lemuel  Gibbs,  the  grandfather  of  William  B.  GiW)S. 
was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  181 2.  Lemuel  Gibbs,  the  father  of  Winiaijj 
B.  Gibbs,  married  Miss  Joanna  Bennett,  and  they  resided  in  Vermont  all  j 
their  lives.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  but  she  lived  to  the  ripeoH^gf 
of  ninety-four.  He  was  twice  married,  and  by  the  first  union  had  three 
children,  and  five  by  the  second. 

William  B.  Gibbs,  a  son  by  the  second  marriage,  was  born  in  Barnaro. 
Windsor  county,  Vermont,  January  25,  1838,  and  is  the  only  mt(t\\>eT  ot 
the  family  who  took  up  his  residence  in  Nevada.  He  was  reared  in  ^^ 
native  state,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  moved  west  to  WisconsJA* 
where    he    worked    on    a    farm    for    wages    for    five    years.      He  then 
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engaged  with  a  Mr.  Cummings  and  helped  bring  a  drove  of  horses  across 
the  plains  to  California.     He  enjoyed  the  trip  exceedingly  although  he  was 
compelled  to  stand  guard  every  night.     His  first  employment  on  arriving 
in  California  was  in  a  livery  stable,  and  he  came  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada, 
in  i860.     At  first  he  worked  at  whatever  he  could  get  to  do,  and  for  seven 
years  was  in  the  employ  of  William  Steel  at  Glendale,  near  the  present  city 
of  Reno.    He  saved  his  money,  and  at  the  end  of  .that  time  was  able  to  buy 
four  yoke  of  oxen,  with  which  he  l>egan  hauling  freight  to  the  different  min- 
ing camps,  at  Austin,  Surprise  valley  and  Bidwell.     He  did  well  at  this  busi- 
ness, and  never  had  any  serious  misfortunes  or  trouble  with  Indians.     It 
was  outdoor  life,  and  he  was  camping  much  of  the  time.     He  always  carried 
a  Henri  rifle  along  for  protection,  for  many  of  the  teamsters  were  killed, 
but  he  was  lucky  in  escaping  injury.     In  1869  he  and  Messrs.  Weeks  and 
Steel  camie  to  Clover  valley,   Elko  county,  and  built  a  little    structure    in 
which  they  lived  for  the  first  three  years.     They  each  purchased  land  and 
engaged  in  stock-raising.     Mr.  Gibbs  now  has  eight  hundred  acres,  on  which 
he  has  erected  a  good  farm  residence,  has  planted  a  nice  fruit  orchard,  and 
has  as  pretty  and  as  valuable  a  place  as  can  be  found  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  has  had  as  high  as  eight  hundred  head  of  cattle  at  one  time,  and  his  stock 
is  now  all  a  good  mixture  of  Durham  and  Hereford  breeds,  of  good  standard 
and  bring  good  prices.     He  also  raises  horses,  principally  for  his  own  use, 
the  Black  Hawk  and  Morgan  for  saddle  and  driving  and  the  Norman  for 
draft  purposes. 

In  December,  1884,  Mr.  Gibbs  married  Miss  Rachel  Weeks,  a  native 
of  Wisconsin,  and  they  have  the  following  children :  William  Henry,  at  home 
assisting  on  the  ranch;  Ethel  Sophia,  in  school  at  Salt  Lake  City;  Sarah 
Aileen,  at  home;  Lemuel  Hunt,  Lucia  Harriet  and  Seneca  Leroy.  Mr. 
Gibbs  is  a  Republican,  and  during  his  long  years  of  residence  in  the  state 
and  county  has  gained  the  esteem  of  many  friends  and  associates. 


HON.  FRANK  HONEYMAN  is  one  of  the  l^est  known  pioneer  citi- 
zens of  Nevada.  For  over  thirty  years  he  has  been  a  farmer  and  stockman 
in  the  beautiful  Clover  valley  of  Elko  county,  and  he  has  had  wonderfully 
good  success  in  his  ventures.  In  the  early  days  he  was  connected  with  many 
phases  of  frontier  life,  and  was  an  Indian  fighter  in  the  Union  army  during 
the  troublesome  days  of  the  Civil  war.  All  in  all,  there  are  few  men  who 
have  a  broader  acquaintance  with  Nevada  and  the  west  from  actual  contact 
with  its  early  development  and  industrial  and  civic  growth,  and  he  is  rightly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  Nevada's  residents. 

Mr.  Honeyman  is  an  Irishman  by  birth,  but  fifty-five  years  of  American 
citizenship  have  made  him  thoroughly  American.  He  was  born  in  county 
Leitrim,  November  20,  1832,  and  was  educated  there.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
in  1848,  he  came  with  other  members  of  the  family  to  New  York,  and  was 
landed  after  a  five  weeks'  voyage  on  the  5th  of  March.  He  began  work  in  a 
dyeing  factory  at  four  dollars  a  week,  out  of  which  salary  hfe  had  to  board 
himself  at  two  dollars  a  week.  Seven  years  were  spent  at  this  employment, 
and  in  1855  he  sailed  for  California,  by  way  of  the  Nicaragua  route.     He 
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mined  on  tlie  Viilw  river  in  Yuba  county,  taking  out  at  times  from  four  to 
ten  dollars  a  day,  but  had  small  success  at  the  work,  anti  later  got  a  con- 
tract for  carrying  the  mall  to  Fort  Y'uma  on  horseback,  o\-er  a  desert  streidi 
of  sanil  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles.  From  San  Diego,  Califomii 
he  t(K>k  one  hinidred  mules  north  to  General  Wright,  whose  camp  was  on 
the  Snake  river  in  Oregi>n,  and  on  this  trip  he  and  his  companion  camprf 
outdoors  all  the  time.  In  1857  Mr.  Honeynian  again  tried  his  fortune  in  the 
mines,  and,  not  succeeding  in  this,  went  to  Vancouver.  There  was  a  serious 
Indian  uprising  at  this  time,  and  he  joined  a  regiment  which  had  been  raised 
by  Colonel  Stevens,  and  was  engaged  in  several  severe  -brushes  with  the 
redskins.  In  1858  Mr.  Honeynian  returned  to  California,  and  for  two  01 
three  years  was  in  San  Francisco  and  Benicia. 

VVhen  the  Civil  war  came  on  and  the  president  issued  a  call  for  troops 
from  the  west,  he  enlisteil  in  Company  I,  Third  California  Vofunteer  In- 
fantry. The  men  were  all  eager  to  hurry  to  the  scene  of  hostilities  in  the 
east,  and  raised  eighty  thousand  dollars  to  pay  their  own  transportation 
and  sent  a  telegram  costing  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  author- 
ities at  Washington,  but  the  reply  was  for  the  regiment  to  proceed  to  the 
territory  of  Utah,  where  the  government  decided  the  men  could  be  of  jnost 
use  in  protecting  the  emigrants  and  keeping  the  Indians  in  subjection.  They 
accordingly  marched  across  the  plains  to  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  Gty. 
starting  from  Stockton  in  July.  1862.  Mr.  Honeynian  was  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  and  two  months  later  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant.  He 
was  detached  for  special  duty  as  commander  of  a  light  battery,  with  one 
hundred  men  under  him.  They  fought  the  Indians  at  Beaver  river  and  al 
Spanish  Fork  canyon,  five  companies  of  cavalry  being  engaged.  Lieutenant 
Hon^man  was  sent  ahead  with  a  mountain  howitzer  and  seven  men.  and 
one  evening  at  sunset  the  Indians,  wearing  only  breech-cloths,  came  unes- 
jiectedly  out  of  the  canyon  and  attacked  him.  He  directed  the  howitzer  to 
l>e  loaded  with  canister  and  run  out  to  meet  the  Indians,  who  at  first  cante 
forward  in  a  solid  mass,  but  they  understood  the  deadly  character  of  the  gnn 
and  scattered  as  they  came  on.  He  then  hurried  his  men  to  an  adobe  hoo.'^ 
by  the  canyon,  and,  placing  the  loaded  gun  opposite  the  door,  ordered  the 
men  to  lie  down  and  wait  till  the  enemy  .should  approach  the  door,  when 
he  was  prqiaretl  to  give  them  a  warm  recejition.  The  Indians  riddled  the 
door  and  window  with  bullets,  hut  with  no  other  effect,  and  after  the  firing 
had  lulled  Mr.  Honeyman  raised  himself  so  as  to  see  the  location  of  the  rd- 
skins.  He  then  ordered  the  howitzer  to  he  discharged  at  the  Indians  heion 
the  door,  and  two  Indians  and  two  mules  were  killed.  At  daybreak  the 
cavalry  came  up,  and  in  the  sharp  fight  which  followed  thirty  Indians  were  killed 
and  the  rest  escaped  to  the  mountains.  Lieutenant  Honeynian  recovered  his 
sabre,  which  he  had  lost  in  the  fight,  finding  it  on  the  body  of  an  India" 
that  had  been  killed  by  a  piece  of  shell.  Lieutenant  Honeyman  was  with  In? 
regiment  till  the  close  of  the  war.  and  resigned  his  commission  at  Camp 
Douglas. 

Following  the  war.  Mr.  Honeyman  came  to  Rnby  valley.  Nevada,  where 
be  took  up  government  lantl.  and  lived  there  two  years  and  a  half.  He 
came  to  his  present  home  in  Clover  valley  in  i86g.  being  located  eighteen 
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miles  directly  south  of  Wells  in  Elko  county.     He  secured  a  squatter's  right 
at  first,  but  has  continued  his  land  accumulation  with  the  result  that  he  now 
owns  a  fine  ranch  of  sixteen  hundred  acres,  one  of  the  beautiful  farms  in  this 
beautiful  valley,  on  which  wheat,  oats,  barley,  alfalfa  and  potatoes  are  raised 
ill   large  quantities;  a  fine  apple  orchard  of  his  own  planting  increases  the 
profits  of  a  handsome  estate.     Mr.  Honeyman  has  brouglit  about  all  the  im- 
provements by  his  own  industry,  and  there  are  few  farms  in  the  valley  which 
will  equal  his  and  none  that  can  excel  it.     Cattle-raising  has  also  been  an 
important  part  of  his  oi^erations,  and  he  has  had  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve 
hundred  head  of  Herefords  at  one  time.    His  favorite  horses  are  the  Clydes- 
dale and  the  Cleveland  Bays.    He  has  been  very  successful  in  all  these  enter- 
prises, and  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Elko  county  have  been  largely  due 
to  such  men  as  Mr.  Honeyman. 

Mr.  Honeyman  has  l)een  a  life-long  Republican,  and  has  shown  his  public 
spirit  by  serving  three  terms  in  the  imix>rtant  office  of  county  commissioner. 
In  1854  he  was  married  in  New  York  city  to  Miss  Julia  McDavid,  who  was 
born  in  Vermont  and  lived  there  until  she  came  to  New  York  to  meet  Mr. 
Honeyman.  She  came  out  to  California  with  her  husband  and  also  accom- 
panied him  to  Ruby  valley,  where  she  died,  in  November,  1867,  and  where 
she  is  buried.  She  was  the  mother  of  four  children,  three  of  whom  are  living. 
The  daughter,  Mary  Emma,  is  now  Mrs.  Wiseman,  of  Wells,  and  has  two 
children,  Walter  and  Julia ;  the  daughter  Margaret  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  leaving  a  son  Frank  by  her  husband,  Mr.  Kehoe.  In  1872  Mr.  Honey- 
man married  Mrs.  James  Gale,  formerly  Sarah  Montgomery,  who  was  born 
in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Montgomery,  a  pioneer  of 
Kentucky.  Mrs.  Honeyman  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  she 
and  her  husband  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  regard  of  their  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  among  whom  they  have  passed  thirty  years  of  usefulness 
and  honorable  eflFort  rewarded  with  prosperity  and  comfort  for  their  later 
vears. 


FRANK  J.  MATHEWS,  a  successful  farmer  residing  in  Mason  valley, 
Nevada,  was  lx)rn  in  Portugal  in  1858,  and  was  there  reared  and  educated. 
In  1878  he  emigrated  to  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  l>eing  a  young  man 
without  means  and  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  country.  It  t(X)k  all  his 
money  to  pay  his  fare  to  San  Francisco,  where  lie  arrivfed  July  18,  1878,  but 
he  immediately  obtained  employment  as  a  sheep-herder  and  thus  supported 
himself,  in  the  meanwhile  learning  the  English  language.  In  1887  he  brought 
to  Nevada  three  thousand  head  of  sheep.  He  and  his  brothers,  Joseph  and 
Anton,  purchased  five  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  in  Mason  valley, 
which  was  first  owned  in  common,  but  is  now  divided,  Frank  J.  owning  two 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  on  which  he  raises  alfalfa  hay,  and  feeds  a  herd 
of  seventy-five  head  of  graded  Durham  cattle  and  twenty  head  of  other  stock 
and  sells  his  milk  to  the  neighborhood  creamery.  His  flock  of  sheep  is  a  very 
fine  one  and  nets  him  a  handsome  income. 

In  1884  he  married  Miss  Mary  Freitas,  also  from  Portugal,  afid  two 
sons  have  been  born  to  them,  Ernest  and  Nelson,  both  born  in  Mason  valley. 
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Mr.  Mathews  is  a  Republican,  and  fraternally  is  a  Woodman  of  the  World. 
His  religious  affiliations  are  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  he  is 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  community. 

FREDERICK  KATZ  is  now  living  a  retired  life  in  Verdi,  witli  in- 
vested interests  and  capital  sufficient  to  supply  him  with  all  of  the  comforts 
of  life.  Earnestly  and  long  he  has  labored  in  the  acquirement  of  his  coni- 
l^tence,  and  at  all  times  he  has  been  straightforward  in  his  business  dealings, 
never  taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  his  fellow  men  in  any  trade  trans- 
action. Since  1867  he  has  resided  in  this  state.  He  was  born  in  Calhoun 
county,  Michigan,  on  the  ist  of  December,  1828,  and  his  family  is  of  Ger- 
man origin. 

His  father,  Peter  Katz,  was  born  in  Germany,  and  when  a  young  man 
made  the  long  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  sailing  vessel  in  order  to 
establish  his  home  m  the  new  world.  He  married  Miss  Reka  Katz,  and  thev 
settled  on  a  farm  six  miles  south  of  Ann  Arbor  on  Lodi  plains.  Later  he 
sold  that  property  and  took  his  family  to  Calhoun  county,  Michigan,  pur- 
chasing a  farm  near  the  town  of  Marshall.  To  its  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment he  devoted  his  labors  until  his  death,  which  occurred  when  he  was 
sixty-seven  years  of  age.  His  wife  survived  him  ten  years.  They  were 
the  parents  of  nine  children,  but  only  three  of  that  numter  are  now  living, 
Michigan  was  a  new  state  when  they  settled  within  its  borders,  and  the 
family  homestead  was  in  the  midst  of  the  dense  forest. 

Frederick  Katz  assisted  in  the  arduous  task  of  developing  wnld  land 
and  learned  to  be  a  good  woodsman  as  well  as  an  active  and  practical  agri- 
culturist, but  his  opportunities  to  secure  an  education  were  very  limited, 
and  like  many  another  successful  man  he  has  gleaned  his  knowledge  from 
reading  and  observation,  also  learning  many  valuable  lessons  in  the  school 
of  experience. 

In  1852  Mr.  Katz  crossed  the  plains  to  California,  driving  a  horse  team. 
He  made  a  safe  though  tedious  journey,  being  upon  the  ro^d  for  five  months, 
'and  at  Nigger  Hill,  in  Placer  county,  he  had  his  first  experience  in  digging 
for  gold.  He  was  quite  fortunate  in  his  work  there,  taking  out  gold  to  the 
value  of  six  thousand  dollars,  but  he  loaned  thirty-three  hundred  dollars  to 
a  Mr.  Hunt,  who  never  repaid  him.  He  continued  to  engage  in  mining  for 
several  years,  sometimes  securing  good  finds,  again  meeting  with  losses, 
but  altogether  his  experience  in  mining  was  crowned  with  a  fair. measure 
of  success.  In  1867  he  came  to  Nevada,  and,  settling  first  at  Truckee.  was 
there  engaged  in  hauling  sawlogs  for  the  railroad  company.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  the  luml^er  and  wood  business  for  himself  for  about  ten  years. 
during  which  time  he  manufactured  fifty-nine  million  feet  of  lumber  in  a 
j)lace  known  as  Dog  Valley,  Sierra  county,  California.  This  lumber,  as 
also  the  wood,  was  run  through  what  is  known  as  a  V-flume,  eight  miles. 
to  the  Southern  Pacific  sidetrack  at  Verdi,  Nevada.  All  of  this  lumber  and 
wood  was  disposed  of  at  remunerative  prices.  Timber  became  exhausted,  and 
he  entered  into  the  cattle  and  farming  business  and  has  been  very  successful 
in  the  same.     He  purchased  his  present  ranch,  a  tract  of  two  hundred  and 
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forty  acres  of  land  a  short  distance  east  of  Verdi,  and  there  he  carried  on 
farming  for  a  number  of  years,  but  recently  he  sold  his  farm  for  eight 
thousand  dollars,  and  has  since  resided  in  a  nice  home  in  Verdi.  He  has, 
however,  valuable  realty  interests  at  the  present  time,  including  ten  hundred 
and  seventy-two  acres  of  timber  land  north  of  Verdi,  and  also  eleven  hun- 
dred acres  covered  with  timber  in  Dog  valley,  eight  miles  from  Verdi.  As 
timl^er  is  annually  growing  scarcer  and  the  demand  increasing,  his  property 
is  continually  becoming  more  valuable,  and  he  considers  this  as  good  an 
investment  as  he  could  make. 

Mr,  Katz  has  been  a  life-long  Republican.  He  received  the  subfime 
degree  of  a  Master  Mason  in  Michigan  Bluflf,  Placer  county,  California,  and 
now  affiliates  with  Reno  Lodge  No.  13,  F.  &  A.  M.  He  was  junior  warden 
of  his  lodge  before  leaving  California,  and  he  is  also  a  meml^er  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  considering  these  the  best  of  the  secret 
societies.  He  has  always  I^een  true  to  their  teachings,  exemplifying  in  his 
daily  life  the  beneficent  spirit  of  the  fraternity.  He  has  made  a  close  study 
of  Masonry,  and  has  a  deep  attachment  for  the  craft.  In  all  of  his  dealings  he 
has  been  fair  and  honorable,  always  paying  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar, 
and  as  the  result  of  well  directed  and  unflagging  eflforts  he  is  to-day  numbered 
among  the  men  of  affluence  in  the  Washoe  valley. 


ROBERT  M.  STEELE  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  white 
male  child  born  in  Clover  valley,  Elko  county,  Nevada.  This  happy  event, 
marking  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  extension  of  society's  influence 
over  this  beautiful  section  of  Nevada,  occurred  January  11,  1873,  and  in 
the  succeeding  thirty  years  Mr.  Steele  has  proved  himself  a  worthy  native 
son  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  of  citizenship  and  individual  work.  He, 
with  his  brothers,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  ranchers  and  agriculturists 
in  this  part  of  the  county,  and  has  shown  enterprise  and  business  ability 
in  the  handling  of  the  large  interests  intrusted  him  by  an  honored  and  suc- 
cessful father. 

James  A.  Steele,  his  father,  an  early  settler  of  the  valley,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  March  29,  1836,  but  at  the  age  of  nine  years  was  brought  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  was  reared  and  educated  up  to  his  nineteenth 
year.  He  then  went  to  Waupaca,  Wisconsin,  and  after  residing  there  a 
number  of  years  came  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  and  from  there  to  Clover 
valley  in  the  fall  of  1868.  He  took  up  land,  and  by  his  industry  was  so 
successful  in  his  cattle-raising  and  kindred  ventures  that  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  owned  a  ranch  of  twenty-two  hundred  and  forty  acres  and  was 
know-n  as  one  of  the  valley's  wealthy  citizens.  He  was  a  fine  type  of  citizen, 
was  honorable  in  his  business  dealings,  meeting  with  goo<l  success  in  his  under- 
takings, and  his  death  in  1896  was  felt  as  a  loss  to  the  entire  community. 
His  wife  was  Diantha  L.  Randall,  a  native  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
and  sTie  is  still  living,  making  her  home  in  Ogden,  Utah.  Of  their  five  chil- 
dren, four  are  living:  Robert  M.;  Rachel  M.,  the  wife  of  Edward  Haymond, 
of  Ogden;  Stephen  R.;  and  James  A.  The  sons  are  partners  in  the  large 
ranch  left  them  by  their  father,  and  have  continued  his  successful  efforts.  They 
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raise  high-grade  Norman  horses  and  Durham  cattle,  often  having  as  many 
as  six  or  seven  hundred  head  of  the  latter. 

Robert  M.  Steele  was  educated  in  the  common  sch(x>ls  of  Clover  nl- 
ley,  and  has  spent  all  his  life  on  the  ranch.  In  1899  he  married  Miss  Katlinn 
Honeyman,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Frank  Honeyman,  of  Clover  valley.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  family  religion  is  Episci)- 
palian  and  Presbyterian.  He  and  his  brothers  are  Republican  voters,  and 
in  many  ways  have  proved  their  efficient  citizenship.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steele 
are  ix)pular  members  of  the  society  ot  this  part  of  Elko  county,  and  they 
have  before  them  the  greater  part  of  a  life  of  usefulness  and  esteem. 


H.  J.  GOSSE.  There  is  no  one  kind  of  business  \yhich  so  quickly 
designates  the  character  of  a  town  as  does  its  hotels,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  improvement  of  a  city  is  its  hotel  interests,  whidi, 
if  in  keeping  w-ith  mo<lern  progress,  attract  the  visitor  and  thus  promote  tlie 
commercial  acivity  of  the  place.  The  Riverside  Hotel  of  Reno  is  the  finest 
hostelry  of  Nevada,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  hotel  proprietor  in  the 
state  so  popular  as  H.  J.  Gosse,  the  owner  and  manager  of  this  splendid  in- 
stitution, which  he  has  developeil  from  a  pioneer  structure  until  it  stands 
to-day  as  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Reno.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  needs  and  demands  of  the  traveling  public,  Mr.  Gosse  has  made  it  his 
study  to  entertain  his  i)atrons  in  a  way  that  \vill  insure  their  continued  pat- 
ronage, and  that  success  is  attending  his  efforts  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  now  erecting  an  addition  to  the  Riverside. 

Mr.  Gosse  has  always  lived  in  the  west  and  has  spent  the  greater  pirt 
of  his  life  in  Nevada.  He  is,  therefore,  imbued  w-ith  the  progressive  spirit 
which  dominates  this  vSection  of  the  country,  and  seldom  fails  of  accomi^ish- 
nieiU  in  any  undertaking.  He  was  lx)rn  in  California  in  1857,  and  is  of  Ger- 
man descent.  His  father,  Theodore  Gosse,  w^as  born  in  Prussia,  and  when 
a  young  man  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  where  he  met  and  married 
Miss  Regina  Moose,  the  wedding  being  celebrated  in  New  Orleans  in  1850. 
She,  too,  was  born  in  the  fatherland.  After  their  marriage  they  started  for 
California,  the  Eldorado  of  the  west,  for  gold  had  been  discovered  in  that 
state  and  offered  alluring  prospects.  They  journeyed  in  an  emigrant  wagon 
dravvn  by  oxen,  a  traveling  equipment  rarely  seen  at  this  day,  even  in  the 
most  remote  districts.  Three  men  of  their  acquaintance  accompanied  them, 
and  before  they  reached  their  destination  they  had  but  one  ox  and  a  small 
cart,  which  a  little  later  was  traded  in  order  to  pay  their  passage  to  Hang- 
town,  now  Placerville,  California.  After  his  arrival  Mr.  Gosse  was  strickai 
with  inflammatory  rheumatism,  but  he  attended  to  business  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  for  a  short  time  conducted  a  restaurant.  He  then  removed  to  a  ranch 
on  the  Sacramento  river,  and  there  his  four  children  were  born.  He  after- 
w^ard  sold  that  property  and  purchased  a  large  ranch  in  the  Sacramento  \'al- 
ley,  but  in  the  great  flood  of  1862-3  the  family  were  obliged  to  leave  that 
place,  and  removed  to  Silver  City,  Nevada,  which  was  then  a  booming  mining 
town.  Again  Mr.  Gosse  conducted  a  boarding  house,  but  later  he  removed 
to  San  Leandro,  where  his  death  occurred  in  1888,  w^hen  he  was  sixtv-sc\cn 
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years  of  age.  His  wife,  who  shared  with  him  in  all  the  pioneer  experiences 
of  the  west,  still  survives  and  is  yet  living  in  San  Leandro,  in  the  ninety-first 
year  of  her  age. 

H.  J.  Gosse,  the  only  representative  of  the  family  now  living  in  this  state, 
was  but  six  years  of  age  when  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Silver  City. 
Nevada  was  then  under  territorial  government  and  was  yet  a  frontier  dis- 
trict.    When  a  small  boy  he  attended  school  in  Virginia  City,  and  later 
continued   his   studies   in   Golden   Gate  Academy,    in   Oakland,    California. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  various  business  enterprises,  and 
has  ahvays  been  an  active  factor  in  the  business  world.    Since  1896,  however, 
he  has  been  proprietor  of  the  Riverside  Hotel  in  Reno,  which  he  has  con- 
<kicted  very  successfully.     This  hostelry  has  grown  with  the  city's  growth, 
and,  in  fact,  has  been  a  leader  in  general  progress  here.    At  first  it  was  little 
more  than  a  frame  shack,  but  as  the  town  expanded  the  first  building  was 
moved  back  and  a  substantial   frame  building  w^as  erected,  being  at  that 
time  fully  up  to  the  need  of  the  town.    Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Gosse 
the  Riverside  continued  to  be  the  leading  hotel  of  the  city,  and  in  1901  a 
large,  splendid  brick  structure  w^as  erected  beside  the  frame  building  and  both 
are  now  fully  occupied,  and  soon  the  frame  section  is  to  be  removed,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  house,  which  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  letter  "H,"  will  be 
erected  of  brick.     The  new  hotel  is  now  modern  in  all  its  equipments  and 
conveniences,  and  great  taste  has  been  displayed  in  its  painting  and  deco- 
ration as  well  as  in  the  furnishing.     When  completed  it  will  be  an  ornament 
to  the  city,  and  Mr.  Gosse  deserves  great  credit  for  the  erection  of  such  a 
superior  building.     It  now  has  seventy-four  rooms,  and  will,  when  com- 
pleted, have  one  hundred  rooms,  with  all  modern  improvements  for  the  con- 
venience and  comfort,  of  the  guests.     It  is  said  that  each  individual  has  a 
talent  for  some  certain  kind  of  work,  and  it  w^ould  seem  that  Mr.  Gosse  has 
certainly  entered  the  field  of  labor  for  which  he  is  best  adapted.    He  has  made 
a  study  of  the  hotel  business,  and  now  manages  the  Riverside  in  a  most  cap- 
able way,  the  entire  work  being  systematized  so  that  it  goes  on  with  the 
smoothness  and  regularity  of  clockw^ork. 

In  1888  Mr.  Gosse  was  married  to  Miss  Josephine  M.  Mudd,  a  native 
daughter  of  California  and  a  daughter  of  R.  G.  Mudd,  of  that  state.  They 
now  have  two  children,  H.  J.  and  Margaret. 

Mr.  Gosse  votes  with  the  Republican  party,  and  he  belongs  to  the  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men.  He  has  filled  all  the  chairs  in  the  local  tribe  and 
is  past  grand  sachem  of  the  state.  He  is  also  a  Mason,  belonging  to  the  lodge, 
chaptei*,  commandery  and  the  shrine,  and  he  was  prominent  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Elks  lodge  No.  597,  of  Reno.  In  recognition  of  his  services  in 
that  order  he  has  been  made  an  honorary  life  meml^er,  and  he  is  a  member 
of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state.  As  a  hotel  proprietor  he  is  very  popular  and 
has  a  very  wide  acquaintance,  both  in  California  and  Nevada. 


J.  W.  ECKLEY,  who  has  for  many  years  been  connected  with  the 
Bank  of  California  as  its  agent  and  manager  in  Virginia  City,  is  well  known 
in  financial  circles,  and  his  thorough  understanding  of  the  banking  business. 
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his  broad  knowledge  of  the  money  questions  of  the  country  and  his  keen 
insight  into  comphcated  business  problems  render  him  well  qualified  for  the 
arduous  and  resi)onsible  duties  which  now  devolve  uixm  him. 

Mr.  Eckley  was  born  in  Macon,  (Georgia,  and  is  a  son  of  Levi  Eckley, 
w^hose  birth  occurred  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1807.  After 
arriving  at  years  of  maturity  Levi  Eckley  wedded  Miss  Mildred  Scott  Ket- 
ler,  and  removed  to  Macon,  Georgia,  whence  in  1845  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Illinois,  establishing  his  home  upon  a  new  fann  in  that  state,  for 
the  locality  in  which  he  settled  was  then  but  slightly  improved,  the  district 
being  a  frontier  region.  In  1849,  attracted  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  and  the  business  opportunities  thereby  advanced,  he  made  his 
way  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  was  engaged  for  a  time  in  merchandising  in 
the  city  of  Sacramento.  Later  he  removed  to  Petaluma,  where  he  resided 
continuously  until  his  death.  To  him  and  his  wife  were  l^orn  twelve  children, 
of  whom  eight  are  now  living.  Joseph  E.  Eckley,  one  of  the  sons,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Virginia  City,  is  a  printer  by  trade  and  has  been  the  state  printer  for 
two  terms  of  four  years  each. 

J.  W.  Eckley  acquired  his  education  in  the  public  schools.  He  came  to 
California  and  entered  upon  his  business  career  as  an  employe  of  the  Bank  of 
California.  For  that  corporation  he  came  to  Virginia  City  in  1869,  ^^^  fi" 
the  position  of  l3C)okkeeper  in  their  institution  here,  and  later  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  cashier,  while  subsequently  he  was  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  agency.  He  has  now  served  in  the  last  named  position  for 
eighteen  years,  and  his  course  has  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  those  whom 
he  represents.  The  bank  buys  bullion,  which  is  shipped  to  the  main  bank  in 
San  Francisco;  they  also  conduct  a  general  banking  business,  which  has 
proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  residents  of  the  city. 

In  1885  Mr.  Eckley  was  united  in  marriage  to  !9liss  Ida  A.  Morgan,  a 
native  of  New  York  city,  and  they  now  have  four  children — George,  Mildred. 
Walter  and  Herbert,  all  born  in  Virginia  City.  They  own  and  occupy  the 
fine  residence  which  was  built  for  United  States  Senator  Fair,  and  their 
home  is  celebrated  for  its  gracious  and  cordial  hospitahty.  Mrs.  Eckley  is  a 
valued  member  of  the  Episcopal  church  and  the  family  attend  church  services 
there.  Mr.  Eckley  is  a  distinguished  and  prominent  Mason,  belonging  to 
the  blue  loclge,  chapter  and  commandery,  in  which  he  has  been  honored  with 
the  highest  offices.  His  prominence  in  the  fraternity  in  the  state  has  been 
manifest  by  his  election  to  offices  in  the  grand  todies  of  Masonry.  He  is 
a  past  grand  master  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state,  past  grand  high  priest 
of  the  grand  chapter  and  past  eminent  commander  of  the  commandery  of  his 
city.  He  has  also  taken  seventeen  degrees  of  the  Scottish  Rite  and  has  famil- 
iarized himself  with  the  tenets  of  the  craft  while  exemplifying  in  his  Hfe  its 
l^eneficent  and  helpful  spirit.  He  has  a  very  wide  and  favorable  acquaintance 
throughout  the  state,  and  is  one  of  the  distinguished  representatives  of  its 
financial  interests. 

THE  AGENCY  OF  THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA  was  estab- 
lished at  Virginia  City  at  a  very  early  date  in  the  history  of  this  place,  and 
its  business,  as  since  conducted,  has  included  the  purchase  of  bullion  and  a 
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general  banking  business.  This  is  now  the  only  banking  establishment  of  the 
city.  The  first  representative  in  charge  of  the  bank  was  J.  A.  Ralston,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Senator  William  Sharon,  who  had  the  management  of  the 
institution  for  fourteen  years.  He  was  then  succeeded  by  A.  J.  Ralston,  who 
continued  in  charge  for  eight  years,  and  it  was  then  in  charge  of  J.  P. 
Martin,  who  occupied  the  position  for  ten  years.  In  1888  J.  W.  Eckley  was 
appointed  and  has  since  been  its  manager.  During  its  business  career  the 
bank  has  purchased  a  large  amount  of  the  bullion  that  has  l:)een  produced  in 
the  many  rich  mines  in  this  vicinity  and  has  shipped  it  to  the  home  bank  in 
San  Francisco.  The  main  institution  also  had  an  agency  at  Gold  Hill  for 
a  number  of  vears,  but  the  business  there  was  consolidated  with  that  of  the 
Virginia  City  Agency.  The  bank  has  proved  an  institution  of  value  in  this 
locality  and  is  much  appreciated  by  the  people  of  Virginia  City. 


JOSEPH  C.  MATHEWS,  a  prominent  farmer  of  Mason  valley,  Ne- 
vada, was  born  in  Portugal,  March  7,  1861,  and  was  reared  and  educated 
in  his  native  land.  When  a  lad  of  nineteen  years  he  emigrated  to  Cali-» 
fornia.  and  found  employment  as  a  sheep-herder  at  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month,  and  thus  continued  for  four  years,  saving  his  money.  By  strict 
economy  he  was  enabled  to  go  into  business  on  his  own  account,  and  came 
to  Mason  valley,  Nevada,  in  1888,  with  his  brothers.  In  the  comparatively  few 
years  which  have  elapsed  he  has  accumulated  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres, 
and  has  about  two  hundred  acres  of  it  in  hay  land  and  pasture,  and  a  fine 
dairy  of  twenty  cows.  On  the  remainder  of  his  land  he  raises  grain  and 
vegetables,  and  keeps  his  premises  and  farm  in  excellent  condition. 

In  1896  he  was  happily  married  to  Miss  Mary  Gomas,  a  native  of 
Portugal,  and  four  children  have  been  born  to  them,  namely :  Annie,  Alfred, 
Joseph  and  Francis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mathews  are  consistent  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  in  politics  Mr.  Mathews  is  a  Republican.  Through 
hard  work  and  unceasing  thrift  he  has  built  up  his  fortune,  and  is  to-day 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  farmers  of  Mason  valley. 


HON.  A.  E.  CHENEY.  One  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Reno 
bar  is  Hon.  Azro  E.  Cheney,  the  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Cheney, 
Massey  &  Smith.  He  is  also  an  ex-judge  of  the  second  judicial  district  of 
Nevada,  which  included  Washoe,  Humboldt  and  Churchill  counties.  A 
native  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  his  birth  occurred  in  Ashtabula  county  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1854,  and  he  is  descended  from  English  ancestry,  the  family  hav- 
ing been  founded  in  New  England  at  a  very  early  epoch  in  the  colonization 
of  the  new  world.  Members  of  the  family  were  participants  in  the  events 
which  shaped  the  early  history  of  the  country,  and  took  pride  in  the  great 
struggle  which  won  independence  for  the  nation.  His  paternal  grand- 
father, John  Cheney,  removed  from  Vermont  with  his  wife  and  children  to 
the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio  in  1836.  Harvey  Cheney,  the  father  of  A. 
E.  Cheney,  was  born  in  Vermont,  and  when  he  arrived  at  adult  age  wedded 
Miss  Julia  Ann  Everts,  daughter  of  Calvin  and  Hulda  Everts,  of  New  England 
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ancestry.  He  became  a  caq)enter  and  farmer  and  lived  a  life  of  thrift  aini 
industry.  His  religious  faith  was  that  of  the  Universalist  church.  He  died 
when  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  while  his  wife  passed  away 
when  the  Judge  was  only  a  year  old.     In  their  family  were  eight  children. 

At  the  usual  age  Judge  Cheney  began  his  education  as  a  student  in 
the  public  schools  of  northeastern  Ohio.  Later  he  became  a  student  in  an 
academy  of  that  state,  and  when  he  had  completed  his  own  course  he  en- 
gaged in  teaching  until  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon. 
S.  A.  Northway,  in  Jefferson,  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio.  Subsequently  he 
went  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  he  continued  his  studies  under  the  direction  of 
the  law  firm  of  Scribner,  Hurd  &  Scribner.  By  earnest  and  assiduous  atten- 
tion to  the  tasks  assigned  him,  he  gained  a  broad  and  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the 
supreme  court  of  Ohio  in  1877.  He  then  began  practice  in  that  state,  there 
remaining  until  1880,  when  failing  health  and  the  development  of  the  west 
attracted  him,  and,  feeling  that  its  business  opportunities  were  superior  to 
those  of  his  native  state  if  a  young  man  desired  rapid  advancement,  he 
came  to  Nevada,  settling  in  Eureka.  There  he  was  associated  in  the  practice 
of  law  with  the  Hon.  Thomas  Wren  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  during  which 
time  he  served  two  years  as  district  attorney  of  Eureka  county.  He  also 
served  for  one  term  in  the  Nevada  assembly,  and  while  there  was  chair- 
man of  the  judiciary  conmiittee.  In  the  fall  of  1890  he  was  elected  district 
judge,  and  served  so  capably  upon  the  bench  that  he  w^as  re-elected  in  1894. 
He  acted  in  that  caj^acity  until  1898,  when  he  resigned  and  resumed  his 
law  practice,  and  was  alone  until  Septembei',  1902,  when  the  present  firm 
of  Cheney,  Massey  &  Smith  was  formed.  This  firm  has  a  very  large  and 
important  clientage  and  enjoys  a  reputation  second  to  that  of  no  other  firm 
in  the  state. 

Judge  Cheney  in  1887  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jennie  Wethered, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Wethered  and  Eliza  Wethered,  and  a  native  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  but  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  a  resident  of  Eureka, 
Nevada.  To  them  has  been  born  one  son,  Everett,  who  is  now  a  student  in 
St.  Matthews  school  in  San  Mateo,  California.  The  Judge  and  his  wife 
occupy  an  attractive  home  in  Reno  and  their  residence  is  the  center  of  a 
cultured  society  circle.  He  is  interested  in  various  mining  enterprises  in 
White  Pine  county,  and  his  faith  in  the  future  of  Reno  has  been  indicated  by 
his  investment  in  real  estate  here.  He  is  now  the  owner  of  considerable 
property,  and  as  a  public-spirited  citizen  puts  forth  every  effort  in  his 
power  to  advance  the  welfare  ,and  substantial  progress  of  the  city.  He  has 
been  a  very  active  and  helpful  supporter  of  the  State  University  and  is  one 
of  the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Free  Library. 

In  his  chosen  profession  he  has  won  high  rank.  An  excellent  presence, 
an  earnest  manner,  marked  strength  of  character,  a  thorough  grasp  of  the 
law  and  the  ability  to  accurately  apply  its  principles,  make  him  an  effective 
and  successful  advocate  and  insure  him  high  rank  among  the  Jurists  of  the 
state.  His  decisions  indicate  strong  mentality,  careful  analysis,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  law  and  an  unbiased  judgment.  The  judge  on  the  bench  fails 
more  frequently,  perhaps,  from  a  deficiency  in  that  broad-mindedness  which 
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not  only  comprehends  the  details  of  a  situation  quickly  but  insures  a  com- 
plete self-control,  under  even  the  most  exasperating  conditions,  than  from 
any  other  cause;  and  the  judge  who  makes  a  success  in  the  discharge  of  his 
multitudinous  delicate  duties  is  a  man  of  well  rounded  character,  finely 
balanced  mind  and  of  splendid  intellectual  attainments.  That  Judge  Cheney 
"is  regarded  as  such  a  jurist  is  a  uniformly  accepted  fact. 

HON.  ROSS  LEWERS,  a  representative  of  the  farming  interests  of 
Washoe  valley,  living  near  Franktown,  came  to  the  territory  of  Utah  in 
1859,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Nevada. 

He  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  with  the  enterprise,  the  ready  adaptability  and 
l^rogressive  spirit  so  characteristic  of  the  people  of  that  land.  He  was  born 
in  the  county  Armagh  on  the  6th  of  August,  1831,  and  is  descended  from 
French  Huguenot  ancestry  \vho  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes  were  compelled  to 
flee  from  France  to  escape  persecution.  The  name  Lewers  is  derived  from 
the  French  IJOurs,  the  bear,  and  the  coat  of  arms  shows  a  bear  and  the 
motto :  Deo  dtice;  virtute  comitc. 

He  was  educated  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  having  as  instructors  the  late 
I^resident  James  McCosh,  of  Princeton,  and  Professor  David  Masson.  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  turned  his  attention  away  from  college,  and 
he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1849,  landing  in  New  York  and  immediately 
sailing  for  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  and  arrived  in  California, 
July  28,  1850.  He  at  once  commenced  mining  in  Placer  county,  meeting 
with  fair  success.  He  continued  mining  until  1856,  and  from  Plumas 
county  went  over  into  Honey  Lake  valley,  in  Lassen  county,  took  up  a  ranch 
and  built  a  sawmill.  Here  he  planted  one  of  the  first  apple  orchards  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Sierras.  The  discovery  of  the  Comstock  caused  him 
to  move  his  sawmill  to  Washoe  valley — the  first  steam  sawmill  in  Nevada — 
and  he  continued  to  manufacture  luml>er  until  the  timber  was  used  up.  He 
then  turned  his  attention  to  farming  and  fruit-raising,  and  now  has  one  of 
the  finest  apple  orchards  in  the  state. 

In  1861  Mr.  Lewers  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Catherine  Taggart,  of  Belfast.  Seven  children  came  to  bless 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  lowers,  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of 
whom  were  born  in  Washoe  valley.  The  eldest.  Professor  Robert  Lewers, 
is  now  filling  the  chair  of  political  economy  in  the  Nevada  State  University 
and  is  a  native  son  of  the  state,  whose  career  reflects  credit  and  honor  upon 
the  commonwealth.  Henry  Lewers  is  connected  with  the  Bank  of  Nevada 
in  Reno;  Edward  Ross,  the  third  son,  lived  to  be  thirty-fiv^r  years  of  age 
and  was  killed  in  a  mining  accident  in  May,  I903,  while  the  younger  daughter, 
Ellen  Rosa,  passed  away  two  days  later  of  typhoid  fever.  She  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Nevada  State  University  and  was  pursuing  a  post-graduate  course 
in  botany  at  Leland  Stanford  University.  The  son  and  daughter  were  brilliant 
young  people  of  strong  minds  and  much  capability,  and  their  loss  was 
deeply  deplored  by  many  friends  as  well  as  their  immediate  family.  Katie, 
the  other  daughter,  is  a  teacher  and  artist.  Albert  is  an  examiner  in  the 
division  of  metallurgy  in  the  patent  office  in  Washington,  and  is  a  graduate 
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of  the  Ne\'ada  State  University,  being  the  first  graduate  of  the  Mining 
School.  The  youngest  son,  Charles  Ross,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Nevada  State 
University,  of  the  Leland  Stanford  University  and  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  law  faculty  of  Stanford  University. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewers  are  now  enjoying  excellent  health  and  are 
prominent  re{>resentatives  of  the  pioneer  citizenship  of  Nevada.  They  have 
reared  a  family  of  which  they  have  every  reason  to  be  proud,  and  the  parents 
and  children  are  among  the  most  respected  and  prominent  citizens  of  the 
various  communities  in  which  they  live. 

Mr.  Lewers  was  reared  in  the  Presbyterian  faith,  and  his  wife  in  the  Meth- 
o<list.  He  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat,  and  was  elected  and  served  one 
term  in*  the  Nevada  assembly.  For  twenty-seven  years  he  has  been  post- 
master at  Franktown,  and  for  very  many  years  served  as  a  school  trustee, 
taking  an  active  interest  in  education.  No  public  trust  reposed  in  him  has 
ever  been  l^etrayed  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  in  matters  of  citizenship  he  is 
most  faithful,  doing  everything  in  his  ix)wer  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
state. 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  HORTON,  now  deceased,  was  one  of  Nevada's 
well  and  favoral)ly  known  pioneer  business  men,  having  conducted  a  large 
general  merchandise  store  at  Austin,  and  also  served  his  state  in  the  impor- 
tant office  of  state  comptroller.  He  came  to  this  commonwealth  in  1864, 
but  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  his  birth  occurring  at  Pittsburg  on  the 
1 2th  of  October,  1831,  and  is  of  English  ancestry  on  the  paternal  and  Scotdi 
on  the  maternal  side.  His  father,  James  Horton,  emigrated  from  England 
to  Pennsylvania  when  a  young  man,  settling  in  Pittsburg,  and  he  was  there 
married  to  Miss  McKuen,  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  of  Scotch  ancestry. 
They  continued  to  make  their  home  in  that  city  during  the  remainder  or 
their  lives,  the  father  departing  this  life  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  but 
the  mother  survived  him  many  years,  jxissing  away  w-hen  seventy-three  years 
of  age.  Both  were  members  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  the  father  was  a 
merchant.  Seven  children  were  born  to  these  parents,  four  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

Robert  L.  Horton,  the  only  one  of  his  family  to  locate  in  Nevada,  re- 
ceived  his  education  in  his  native  city,  and  in  1850  crossed  the  plains  to 
California,  where  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  butcher  business 
in  Auburn,  Placer  county.  He  there  met  with  good  success,  but,  lured  to 
Austin,  Nevada,  by  the  great  mining  excitement  of  1864,  he  in  that  year 
came  to  this  lively  young  mining  town.  Previous  to  his  removal  here  he  had 
been  engaged  in  the  general  produce  business  in  San  Francisco  for  a  y^^> 
and  after  his  arrival  in  Austin  he  opened  a  general  merchandise  store,  having 
been  one  of  the  early  and  successful  merchants  of  the  town.  He  continued 
this  business  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  May,  i897'  ^^ 
his  sixty-sixth  year. 

Mr.  Horton  was  a  life-long  Republican,  and  on  its  ticket  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  state  assembly  and  later  as  state  comptroller,  to  which  latter 
important  office  he  gave  his  best  efforts  for  four  years,  his  business  expc"* 
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ence  and  excellent  judgment  making  him  eminently  fitted  for  that  office  of 
honor  and  trust.  In  his  fraternal  relations  Mr.  Horton  was  a  member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  in 
which  he  received  all  the  degrees  in  the  York  and  Scottish  Rites  up  to  and 
including  the  thirty-second  degree,  and  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  workers 
in  the  order.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Odd  Fellows  at  Austin, 
thus  becoming  a  charter  memhfer  of  the  order.  In  his  religious  faith  he  was 
a  Presbyterian,  and  as  a  citizen,  neighbor,  husband  and  father  was  loved 
and  honored,  his  having  been  an  upright  and  noble  manhood. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Horton  was  celebrated  in  1866,  when  Miss 
'  Elinor  Curtis  became  his  wife.  She  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  but  was  reared 
and  educated  in  Sacramento,  California.  Her  father,  John  Curtis,  was  a 
native  of  England,  but  became  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Wisconsin  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church.  The  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horton 
was  blessed  with  two  children :  Marjorie  H.,  now  the  wife  of  Dr.  J.  J. 
Henderson,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Robert  M.,  who  with  his  mother  is  man- 
aging their  large  mercantile  business  at  Battle  Mountain  and  was  also  deputy 
state  comptroller  during  the  incumbency  of  his  father  in  that  office  at  the 
capital  of  the  state.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Horton,  aided  by 
her  son,  took  up  the  management  of  the  business,  but  in  190 1  disposed  of 
their  interests  in  Austin  and  removed  to  Battle  Mountain,  here  purchasing 
the  large  store  which  she  has  conducted  so  successfully  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  main  building  is  sixty  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  is 
filled  wMth  a  well  selected  and  well  arranged  stock  of  general  merchandise, 
and  in  addition  they  have  several  large  warehouses  and  an  oil  and  powder 
house  located  several  miles  out  of  the  town.  Their  extensive  patronage  extends 
throughout  the  surrounding  country  for  many  miles  in  every  direction,  and 
the  postoffice  is  located  in  their  store,  Mr.  Sterret,  one  of  the  salesmen,  l>eing 
the  present  postmaster. 


CHARLES  HARRY  BARRETT,  a  prominent  farmer  of  Mason  val- 
ley, is  a  native  of  California,  having  been  born  December  7,  1859.  A.  J. 
Barrett,  his  father,  was  l3orn  in  Maine  in  182 1,  and  was  a  California  pioneer 
of  1 85 1.  He  placer-mined  on  the  American  river  and  at  other  diggings,  and 
finally  established  a  cooper  shop  in  Sacramento.  In  1861  he  came  to  Lake 
Tahoe  and  built  the  first  sawmill.  His  next  removal  was  made  to  Clear 
creek,  Ormsby  county,  where  he  took  up  land;  then  went  to  Dayton,  where 
he  conducted  a  truck  ranch  of  forty  acres,  and  finally  in  1879  he  settled  in 
Mason  valley,  where  he  became  the  owner  of  fourteen  hundred  acres  of 
land,  improved  it  and  resided  upon  it,  making  it  one  of  the  best  ranches  in 
the  county. 

Before  going  to  California  A.  J.  Barrett  married  Olive  E.  Day,  a  native 
of  Maine,  and  after  he  had  been  four  years  in  California  he  sent  for  her 
and  their  little  son.  She  took  passage  on  the  Central  America  and  was 
fortunate  in  her  choice  of  time,  for  the  next  trip  this  same  ship  sunk  and 
seven  hundred  passengers  drowned.  Other  children  were  added  to  the 
family  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  follows :   G.  May,  now  Mrs.  Charles  Malett,  of 
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Oregon;  Isabella  became  a  successful  teacher  and  died  aged  twenty-nine 
years,  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her;  Lettie  is  now  the  wife  of  Hugh 
(jregg  and  resides  in  California.  A.  J.  Barrett  died  February  6,  1903.  He 
had  been  a  life-long  Republican,  and  was  a  man  of  exalted  character,  whose 
friends  were  numerous. 

The  son  born  in  California,  Charles  Henry  Barrett,  now  resides  with  his 
mother  on  the  old  homestead  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  In  politics 
he  is,  like  his  father,  a  Republican.  His  good  mother  is  a  Methodist  and 
a  very  highly  esteemed  lady.  The  family  is  regarded  as  very  representative 
of  the  pioneers  who  have  made  Nevada  what  it  is  to-day,  and  renderetl  possiWe 
the  prosperity  of  the  Pacific  coast. 


(lEORGE  A.  MORGAN  is  a  citizen  of  Nevada  whose  mind  bears  the 
impress  of  the  historic  annals  of  the  state,  for  since  pioneer  times  he  has 
resided  within  its  borders,  dating  his  residence  in  Virginia  City  since  1863. 
He  was  but  a  boy  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  and  in  the  city  which  has  since 
been  his  home  he  has  risen  to  prominence  in  business  circles,  l>eing  at  the 
present  time  the  cashier  of  the  California  Bank  Agency. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  lx)rn  in  New  York  city,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1853. 
and  is  of  English  and  Irish  ancestry.  His  parents  were  James  Edward  and 
Caroline  Catharine  Morgan,  the  former  a  native  of  England,  w^hile  the  latter 
was  lx)rn  in  the  Empire  state.  James  E.  Morgan  w-as  a  member  of  the  volunteer 
fire  department  of  New  York  and  was  killed  in  1862  while  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  service.  His  good  wife  survived  him  for  some  time  and  lived 
to  the  age  of  sixty-two  years,  her  remains  being  interred  in  the  cemeter}'  at 
Virginia  City.  There  were  two  children  of  that  marriage,  the  daughter  being 
Ida  E.,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  J.  W.  Eckley,  the  manager  of  the  California 
Bank  Agency  at  Virginia  City.  The  mother  married  a  second  time,  and  bv 
that  union  had  a  daughter  who  is  now  Mrs.   William  McCann. 

George  A.  Morgan  was  a  youth  of  nine  years  when  he  arrived  in  Vir- 
ginia City,  and  in  its  public  schools  he  pursued  his  literary  education.  He 
tlien  learned  telegraphy  and  became  a  telegraph  operator,  acting  in  that 
capacity  until  he  was  promoted  to  a  clerkshipi  in  the  l)ank,  while  later  his 
ability  won  recognition  by  appointment  to  the  office  of  cashier,  which  he  is 
now  satisfactorily  filling.  He  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  details  of  the 
banking  business  and  thus  qualified  himself  to  meet  the  responsible  duties 
which  devolve  uix)n  him.  He  is  known  as  a  systematic  and  correct  business 
man,  and  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  agreeable  manner  have  made  him  popu- 
lar with  the  many  patrons  of  the  institution. 

In  1887  was  celebrated  the  marriage  which  united  the  destinies  of  George 
A.  Morgan  and  Miss  Nellie  M.  Kaneen,  a  native  daughter  of  Virginia  City. 
Tliey  have  two  children:  George  A.,  who  was  born  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
Maud  S.,  whose  birth  occurred  in  Virginia  City,  Nevada.  In  his  fraternal 
relations  Mr.  Morgan  is  a  Mason  and  has  taken  all  of  the  degrees  of  the 
York  Rite.  He  is  a  past  master  of  the  blue  lodge,  past  high  priest  of  the 
chapter  and  past  eminent  commander  of  the  commandery.  He  is  likewise 
past  grand  master  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state, .  and  is  now  treasurer 
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>f  the  grand  lodge  and  of  the  grand  chapter  of  Nevada.  Holding  mem- 
bership in  the  Mystic  Shrine,  he  crossed  the  sands  of  the  desert  with  the 
Nobles  of  Islam  Temple,  of  San  Francisco.  In  his  political  views  he  is  a 
stanch  RepubHcan,  with  firm  faith  in  the  principles  of  the  party.  He  takes  a 
deep  and  helpful  interest  in  educational  affairs  of  the  city,  doing  everything 
in  his  power  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  schools,  and  he  is  widely  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  representative  men  of  this  portion  of  the  state,  whose  up- 
right life  well  entitles  him  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  uniformly  held. 
Affable  and  genial  in  manner  he  has  a  circle  of  friends  that  is  almost  co- 
extensive with  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance. 


OSCAR  J.  SMITH.  Concentration  of  purpose  and  persistently  afH 
plied  energy  rarely  fail  of  success  in  the  accomplishment  of  any  desire 
however  great,  and  in  tracing  the  career  of  Oscar  J.  Smith,  a  well  known 
lawyer  of  Reno,  it  is  plainly  seen  that  these  qualifications  have  formed  the 
secret  of  his  rise  to  a  position  of  prominence  and  respectability.  Moreover, 
he  possesses  genuine  love  for  his  work  and  is  continually  adding  to  his 
knowle^lge  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  by  reading  and  investigation. 
He  is  to-day  connected  with  the  well  known  law  firm  of  Cheney,  Massey  & 
Smith,  whose  extensive  clientage  is  an  indication  of  prominence  and  proficiency 
in  the  practice  of  law. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  his  birth  having  occurred  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1859,  in  that  state.  His  ancestral  history  has  long  been 
connected  with  the  annals  of  the  new  world.  He  comes  of  good  old  Revo- 
lutionary stock,  members  of  the  family  having  been  connected  with  the 
patriotic  army  as  defenders  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonists.  Major 
Cleghorn,  who  was  his  great-grandfather  on  his  father's  side,  served  with 
Massachusetts  troops  throughout  the  momentous  struggle  which  won  free- 
dom for  the  people  of  this  land.  James  A.  Smith,  the  father  of  Oscar 
J.  Smith,  was  bom  in  Massachusetts  and  became  a  manufacturer  of 
woolen  goods.  He  married  Miss  Harriet  Laraway,  a  native  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  they  continued  to  reside  in  Massachusetts  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1894,  when  he  was  sixty-three  years  of  age.  His  wife 
died  in  1902,  when  seventy  years  of  age.  They  were  the  parents  of  four 
children,  all  of  whom  are  yet  living.  Bert  L.  Smith,  who  is  the  vice-president 
and  manager  of  the  Eureka  County  Bank  of  Eureka,  Nevada,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  are  the  only  members  of  the  family  living  in  this  state. 

Oscar  J.  Smith  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts, 
and  in  early  life  removed  to  Colorado,  where  he  became  connected  with  the 
smelting  business  in  Pueblo.  He  followed  that  pursuit  for  thirteen  years  in 
Colorado  and  Mexico.  Determining  to  make  the  practice  of  law  his  life 
work,  he  began  studying  in  Reno  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1897. 
He  then  was  alone  in  practice  until  the  present  firm  of  Cheney,  Massey  & 
Smith  was  organized.  He  is  the  president  and  one  of  the  principal  stock- 
holders in  the  Eureka  County  Bank  of  Eureka,  Nevada,  and  has  become 
quite  heavily  interested  in  real  estate  in  Reno.  He  is  a  man  of  good  business 
ability,  of  keen  insight  and  executive  force,  and  at  the  bar  he  has  manifested 
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possession  of  qualities  which  always  insure  success  to  the  followers  of  the 
legal  profession.  He  is  now  connected  with  a  calling  which  has  importani 
bearing  upon  the  progress  and  stable  prosperity  of  any  section  or  com- 
munity and  one  which  has  long  been  considered  as  conserving  the  putfc 
welfare  by  furthering  the  ends  of  justice  and  maintaining  individual  rights 
Earnest  effort,  close  application  and  the  exercise  of  his  native  talents  have 
won  him  prestige  in  the  practice  of  the  law  and  now  he  has  a  ver>'  desirabk 
clientage. 

In  1896  Mr.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Minnie  D.  Foley,  oi 
Reno.  He  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  and  fra- 
ternallv  is  connected  w  ith  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 


CLAUS  SCHOER,  a  rq>resentative  and  well  known  farmer  of  Oover 
valley,  Elko  county,  has  been  a  resident  of  this  part  of  the  state  of  Xe\"a(fc 
for  over  thirty  years,  and  in  that  time  has  made  a  reputation  among  his 
neighlx)rs  for  his  industry  and  successful  efforts  in  making  the  fertile  lane 
of  Clover  valley  blossom  as  the  rose  and  yield  abundantly.  He  has  met  with 
obstacles  in  his  career,  but  with  no  failures,  and  in  the  \vork  of  his  own 
hands,  and  in  the  i>art  he  has  played  in  maintaining  the  public  welfare,  and 
in  the  worthy  family  which  he  has  reared,  Mr.  Schoer  fully  deser\'es  and 
receives  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  is  conscious  to  himself  of  a 
life  of  duty  well  [)erformed. 

Mr.  Schoer  is  a  son  of  John  Claus  and  Katrina  Schoer,  natives  ot 
Germany,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1852  and  settled  in  Wisconsin, 
eighteen  miles  from  Milwaukee.  Six  children  accompanied  them  to  the 
new  world.  He  Ixnight  land  at  his  first  location  and  farmed  it  until  1863, 
when  he  sold  out  and  removed  to  Calumet  county,  settling  on  a  fami  at 
Holstein,  where  he  lived  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1901,  in  his 
eighty-eighth  year.  His  wife  had  died  September  19,  1881,  when  sixt}- 
three  years  old.  They  were  meml>ers  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  highly 
esteemed  people  in  their  community.  Seven  of  their  children  are  living,  and 
of  these  Mrs.  Henry  Toter,  of  Elko,  Mrs.  Sherff,  of  Wells,  and  Claus,  are  the 
ones  living  in  Nevada. 

Claus  Schoer  was  born  near  Hamburg,  Germany,  January  i,  1843,  and 
accordingly  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  youth  in  the  new  world.  He  got 
what  education  he  could  in  Wisconsin,  and  early  showed  his  industrious 
disix)sition  and  ability  to  earn  a  Hving.  He  came  west  to  Nevada  in  1868. 
and  in  the  following  spring  settled  in  Clover  valley.  He  was  a  single  man. 
and  by  his  continued  diligence  since  that  time  has  made  marked  success 
and  constant  progress.  He  purchased  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  but  owinf 
to  a  defective  title  he  had  to  pay  for  it  twice  before  he  could  own  it.  He 
at  present  has  a  farm  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  besides  extra  | 
range,  and  is  engaged  in  raising  horses  and  cattle.  He  keeps  his  fann  in 
fine  shape,  and  it  is  one  of  the  model  places  of  the  valley,  made  so  by  the 
hard  work  of  himself  and  wife. 

Mr.  Schoer  married,  in  1872,  Miss  Gerdina  Rodenback,  also  a  native  of 
Germany,  and  they  have  had  eight  children,  all  lx)m  at  the  home  in  Clover 
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valley,  and  of  these  six  are  living:  John  J.,  a  locomotive  engineer  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  is  six  feet  three  and  a  half  inches  tall,  and  the 
picture  of  athletic  vigor;  Henry  A.  had  just  begun  his  railroading  career 
when  he  was  accidentally  killed ;  George  A.,  also  a  giant  in  stature,  is  likewise 
a  locomotive  engineer;  Claude  P.  is  like  his  brothers  in  height,  but  in  calling 
is  a  graduate  of  the  State  University  and  is  now  principal  of  a  school  at  Battle 
Mountain;  Mattie  Louise  died  in  her  twelfth  year,  and  Qiarles  E.,  Gear- 
hard  S.  and  Christian  are  at  home  with  their  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sclioer 
were  reared  in  the  Lutheran  faith :  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  manifests  his  public 
spirit   especially  in  educational  matters,  having  served  on  the  school  board. 


GEORGE  W.  WILSON,  one  of  the  most  prominent  farmers  of  Mason 
valley,  Nevada,  was  born  in  Iowa,  August  9,  1862,  and  crossed  the  plains  with 
his  father,  David  Wilson,  and  family,  in  1863.  He  was  reared  in  Mason 
valley  and  was  sent  to  school  in  Carson  City.  He  is  also  a  graduate  of  the 
Heald's  Business  College,  San  Francisco,  California.  Mr.  Wilson  has  been 
largely  interested  in  mining  projects  with  his  father  and  brothers,  the  four 
being  the  owners  of  the  Wilson  mine  at  Pine  Grove,  from  which  has  been 
taken  the  enormous  amount  of  six  million  dollars.  Recently  these  partners 
sold  some  of  the  stock,  but  still  retain  an  interest  in  it. 

The  family  crossed  the  plains,  driving  a  number  of  cattle  with  them, 

and  Mr.  Wilson  now  has  as  many  as  eight  hundred  head  in  a  single  season. 

One  season  his  crop  of  alfalfa  amounted  to  six  hundred  tons.     His  ranch  is 

one  of  the  best  in  the  valley,  while  his  house  is  substantial  and  comfortable. 

In   1883  he  was  happily  married  to  Miss  Lillian  B.   Tillay,  a  native 

of  California,  and  they  have  two  children.  Queen  and  Earl,  both  of  whom 

are  being  finely  educated  in  California.     Mr.  Wilson  is  a  Republican  and 

takes  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  his  county  and  state,  and  has  been 

elected  and   served   for   four  years  as   county   commissioner.     During  his 

term  of  office  three  new  bridges  which  were  much  needed  were  built,  and 

many  excellent  public  improvements  made.     He  is  not  a  meml^er  of  any 

society  or  church,  but  takes  the  Golden  Rule  for  his  moral  standard  and 

governs   his   daily   life   according   to   its   teachings.      No  man   stands   any 

higher  than  he  in  the  community,  and  he  is  not  only  prosperous  but  jx^pular. 


DAVID  WILSON,  one  of  the  prosperous  farmers  of  Mason  valley,  was 
lK)rn  in  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  June  3,  1829,  and  comes  of  Scotch  and 
English  ancestry.  His  father,  David  Wilson,  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Ohio  and  was  married  in  that  state  to  Elizabeth  Farin.  They  removed 
to  Missouri  in  1837  and  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising,  and  there 
he  died  in  1856,  aged  sixty-three  years.  His  wife  died  when  her  son  David 
was  an  infant. 

David  Wilson  was  only  nine  years  of  age  when  he  was  taken  to  Mis- 
souri, and  he  w^as  reared  to  manhood  there  and  also  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 
In  1850  he  crossed  the  plains  to  California,  and  placer-mined  on  the  south 
Yuba  river  and  at  Mount  City  for  about  three  years,  and  then  returned 
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cast  by  water  to  take  care  of  his  father,  with  whom  he  remained  until  tk 
latter's  death.  The  Civil  war  breaking  out,  he  entered  the  Union  army 
at  Atlieiis.  Missouri,  and  ser\ed  under  Colonel  Moore  and  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Athens.  Init,  receiving  a  sunstroke,  was  honorably  discharged 
Once  again  he  crosse<l  the  plains,  this  time  to  Nevada,  in  1863,  and  locaiec 
in  Mason  vallev,  where  he  had  his  choice  of  the  land,  being  one  of  the  firs: 
to  take  it  up.  He  chose  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  added  to  it.  and  at 
one  time  owned  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  but  has  sold  some,  and  rm 
has  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  This  land  seemed  well  fitted  for  stod- 
raising,  and  he  has  largely  devoted  it  to  that  purpose.  His  brother,  Williani 
Wilson,  cajiie  west,  and  the  two  o|)erated  a  verv  valuable  mine. 

In  1855  ^^^  ^^'^^  married  to  Miss  Abigail  Butler,  a  native  ot  Ohio.  aiK 
they  have  had  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  namely:  Louisa 
married  George  Plummer  and  died  in  1889:  James  William  is  a  ranchman  and 
flour  mill  operator  in  the  valley :  Joseph  Isaac  is  also  a  ranchman  and  owTier 
of  a  mill;  George  Washington  resides  near  his  father:  Elizabeth  Jane  JS 
at  college.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  were  United  Brethren,  but,  there  being 
no  church  of  that  denomination  in  the  vallev,  they  united  with  the  Meth(xii>t 
church.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  life-long  Republican,  and  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  men  of  his  countv. 


HON.   .\XDRliW  MAUTE,  superintendent  of  state  printing  in  Ne- 
vada, has  been  a  resident  of  the  state  since  the  spring  of   1863,  and  is  00c 
of  the  best  known  men  throughout  the  commonwealth.     He  was  foreman  01 
the  Nevada  territorial  printing  office  in   1863-4,  and  was  one  of  the  poo- 
Ushers  of  the  Carson  Daily  Indepaident.     In  187 1-2  he  was  made  forenian 
of  the  Nevada  state  printing  office  and  editor  and  manager  of  the  Reese  Rive** 
Daily  Rez'cille  in  1875-6;  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Belmont  Coun^ 
from  December,   1876,  until  December,  1898;  ser\'ed  as  state  senator  ijom 
Nye  county  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  sessions 
of  the  Nevada  legislature,  and  is  the  author  of  the  Union  Label  Law  of  tna 
state,  as  well  as  an  intelligent  and  active  factor  in  all  the  legislation  of  the 
sessions  of  which  he  was  a  member.     In  1898  he  was  elected  superintend^^ 
of  state  printing  in  Nevada,  which  position  he  still  holds,  his  conduct  of  tne 
office  l^eing  botli  efficient  and  economical.     So  thoroughly  modern  is  he  tn^ 
the  quality  of  his  work  is  said  to  be  without  question  the  equal  of  any  in  tflc 
United  States. 

Superintendent  Maute  is  a  native  of  France,  where  he  was  bon?  J^^ 
28,  1844,  and  is  a  son  of  Pierre  Maute,  who  was  a  teacher  and  professor 
of  mathematics.  Andrew  Maute  was  educated  in  France,  and  in  i860  e0'  I 
grated  to  the  United  States,  taking  the  sea  voyage  for  his  health,  but  tipon  njs  J 
recovery,  so  pleased  was  he  with  the  country  that  he  decided  to  remain.  ^^ 
learned  his  trade  in  the  Transcript  office  in  Nevada  City,  California, ^^ 
from  there  went  to  Washoe  city  in  1863,  and  in  the  same  year  associate 
himself  with  the  Carson  Independent,  which  under  his  management  was  a 
strong  Union  and  Republican  organ  and  bore  a  very  important  part  in  tne 
exciting  history  of  Nevada.    Mr.  Alaute  is  a  very  strong  bimetallist,  and  "^^^ 
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the  silver  question  came  before  the  people  he  was  an  active  and  able  advocate 
i>f  the  renionetization  of  that  metal,  considering  that  such  action  would  work 
to  the  ultimate  bettterment  of  his  own  state  and  the  entire  country.     He  has 
l>een  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Republican  central  committee  of  Nye 
county.     However  when  he  became  convinced  that  his*  party  had  left  its 
fundamental  principles  he  was  very  active  in  the  organization  of  the  silver 
I>arty,   and  was  elected  the  chairman  of  its  county  central  committee  and 
has  effected  wonderful  changes.     In  his  business  ventures  he  has  been  fairly 
successful,  although  a  man  so  earnest  in  his  endeavors  to  advance  public 
interests  is  apt  to  put  state  first,  self  second.     Still  he  has  some  valuable 
mining  proj^rty  in  Nye -county  and  owns  a  l>eautiful  home  in  Carson  City. 
In  1869  he  was  married  to  Miss  Louise  Van  Derhyde,  a  native  of  Balti- 
more and  who  comes  of  German  ancestry.     Four  children  have  been  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maute,  namely:     Marguerite,  now  the  wife  of  F.  G.  Humph- 
rey ;  Adelaide,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Edward  H.  Spieker,  a  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  of  Baltimore;  Therese,  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  E.  P.  lesser  and  resides  in  Carson  City;  George  Edmund, 
of  Carson  City.     Superintendent  Maute  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity and  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  of  Nevada,  in  which  latter 
order  he  is  a  past  grand  master.    Few  men  take  such  pride  in  the  success  of 
a  state  as  Mr.  Maute  in  Nevada.     One  of  his  boasts  is  that  the  state  has 
erected  all  her  state  buildings  and  made  the  necessary  improvements  without 
owing  a  single  cent  outside  of  the  state,  and  that  her  future  is  a  very  brilliant 
one. 


HON.  A.  J.  McDONELL.  An  enumeration  of  the  men  of  the  present 
generation  who  have  won  honor  for  themselves  and  at  the  same  time  have 
honored  the  state  to  which  they  belong,  would  be  incomplete  were  there 
failure  to  make  prominent  reference  to  Hon.  A.  J.  McDonell,  for  he  has 
become  one  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the  mining  interests  of  Nevada, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  been  prominent  in  its  public  affairs,  molding  its 
legislative  history  during  his  active  connection  both  with  the  house  and  sen- 
ate in  the  general  assembly.  His  residence  in  Nevada  dates  from  its  early 
pioneer  days.  Only  three  years  after  the  organization  of  the  territory  he 
came  to  this  portion  of  the  country,  and  has  since  been  one  of  its  active  pro- 
moters. At  present  he  resides  in  Virginia  City  and  is  prominently  con- 
nected with  its  business  affairs. 

Mr.  McDonell  is  of  highland  Scotch  ancestry  and  was  born  in  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1843.  His  grandfather,  Archibald  Mc- 
Donell, was  a  native  of  Glengarry,  Scotland,  and  on  leaving  the  land  of 
hills  and  heather  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  new  world.  Locating  in  Canada 
he  there  reared  his  family,  following  the  occupation  of  farming  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  wants  and  needs  of  his  wife  and  children.  He  held  member- 
ship in  the  Catholic  church.  His  son,  Charles  McDonell,  was  bom  in  Canada 
and  after  arriving  at  years  of  maturity  wedded  Miss  Ann  Stuart,  a  native  of 
Scotland.  She  emigrated  to  Canada  w^ith  Lord  Selkirk  and  made  the  voyage 
up  the  McKenzie  river.     In  1849  ^^e  departed  this  life,  leaving  a  family  of 
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five  children.  Charles  McDonell  survived  her  for  only  seven  years,  pass- 
ing away  in  1856  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  son.  Archibald  J. 
McDonell.  is  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  family. 

In  taking  up  the  personal  history  of  this  gentleman  we  present  to  our 
readers  one  who  is  widely  known  in  Nevada  and  whose  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  state  have  l)een  far-reaching  and  beneficial.  He  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Canada,  pursuing  his  studies  in  a  log  schoolhouse.  His  ad- 
vantages were  somewhat  meager,  yet  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  had  quali- 
fied himself  for  teaching,  and  for  three  or  four  years  followed  that  profession 
with  good  success.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  came  to  the  west,  believing 
that  he  might  have  better  business  opportunities  in  this  newly  de\'eloped 
region.  Making  his  way  to  Nevada,  which  only  three  years  before  had  been 
organized  under  territorial  government,  he  established  his  home  in  Virginia 
City,  and  with  pick  and  shovel  began  work  in  the  mines,  being  thus  em- 
ployed for  a  number  of  years.  Gradually  he  advanced  and  has  filled  the 
Ix)sitions  in  connection  with  mining  from  the  most  humble  to  the  most  im- 
]K>rtant,  acting  at  different  times  as  mine  engineer,  foreman  and  superin- 
tendent. He  also  became  president  of  the  San  Francisco  stock  and  exchange 
lx)ard,  and  he  is  now  devoting  his  time  and  energies  largely  to  the  stock 
brokerage  business  under  the  firm  name  of  McDonell  &  Ryan,  his  partner 
being  the  Hon.  D.  M.  Ryan,  who  is  now  state  treasurer.  Mr.  McDonell  is 
also  the  superintendent  of  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Union  mines,  which  are 
being  developed  with  good  results.  He  is  an  experienced  and  practical  min- 
ing man  and  in  this  hne  of  work  has  no  superior.  He  was  connected  with 
the  Comstock  mine  for  forty  years,  and  there  are  few,  indeed,  among  the 
settlers  of  Nevada,  who  have  for  a  longer  period  been  associated  with  the 
development  of  the  rich  mineral  resources  of  the  state  or  have  achieved  more 
creditable  success  in  connection  with  their  work. 

Mr.  McDoneirs  friends  sj^eak  of  him  as  '*a  perfect  gentleman,"  and 
he  is  one  of  Nevada's  citizens  of  the  highest  probity  of  character.  He  has 
l^een  a  life-long  stalwart  Republican,  and  has  been  honored  with  a  number 
of  official  positions,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  ever  discharged  with  prompt- 
ness and  fidelity.  He  was  elected  and  served  as  county  recorder  in  the  years 
1875  and  1876,  and  in  1887  was  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the  state 
legislature,  where  he  had  the  honor  of  being  elected  speaker  of  the  house 
for  that  term.  In  1891  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the  state 
senate  and  sejrved  through  that  and  the  succeeding  year.  In  1892  he  was 
elected  as  delegate  to  the  national  convention  at  Minneapolis.  He  took  a 
very  active  and  helpful  ])art  in  the  legislation  which  cleared  away  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  state  and  placed  Nevada  upon  a  sound  financial  basis.  He 
and  his  associates  in  that  work  certainly  deserve  great  credit  for  what  the>' 
accomplished,  and  Nevada  acknowledges  her  indebtedness  to  them. 

Mr.  McDonell  has  for  almost  forty  years  lived  in  the  west  and  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  its  history,  Ijeing  actively  connected  with  its  progress 
and  improvement,  w^hile  his  labors  for  the  extension  of  its  business  affairs 
have  been  strongly  felt.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  purpose,  of  unfaltering  de- 
termination and  of  unquestioned  honesty,  and  he  certainly  deserves  great 
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credit  for  what  he  has  done,  having  steadily  worked  his  way  upward  from  a 
humble  financial  position  until  he  is  now  accorded  a  place  among  the  leading 
business  men  of  the  commonwealth. 


G.  W.  SHUTTER  COTTRELL  is  a  representative  of  the  class  of  sub- 
stantial builders  of  a  great  commonwealth  who  have  served  faithfully  in 
the  enterprising  west  and  have  taken  an  active  part  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining the  material  interests,  the  local  status  and  moral  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity and  who  has  exerted  a  great  influence  throughout  their  adopted  state. 
A  resident  of  Reno,  Nevada,  he  is  the  general  manager  of  the  Nevada  Mining 
&  Real  Estate  Exchange. 

Mr.  Cottrell  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  the  place  of  his  nativity  being 
the  town  of  York,  his  natal  day  the  8th  of  December,   1862.     He  is  de- 
scended from  English  and  German  ancestry,  and  the  progenitor  of  the  family 
in  the  United  States  was  Daniel  Cottrell,  who  emigrated  from  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  colony  of  Maryland. 
Later  he  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  throughout  his  remaining  days.     He  was  the  great-great- 
grandfather of  Mr.  Cottrell.     His  son,  James  J.  Cottrell,  the  great-grand- 
father, was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  who  valiantly  fought  for  independence, 
won  promotion  on  the  field  of  battle  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  brev- 
etted  a  major  general.     His  son,  Donald  Cottrell.  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
and  was  the  father  of  George  S.  Cottrell,  who  was  also  born  in  the  Key- 
stone state,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  December,  1834.     The  last  named 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lydia  Shutter,  also  a  native  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  German  ancestry. 

George  S.  Cottrell  after  careful  preparation  became  a  practicing  physi- 
cian and  surgeon,  and  won  distinction  by  reason  of  his  skill  and  ability  in 
his  chosen  field  of  labor.  He  served  throughout  the  Civil  war  in  the  Twenty- 
third  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry,  which  regiment  was  assigned  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  enlisted  in  1861  and  was  the  medical  examiner 
for  the  First  Pennsylvania  Regiment  of  Volunteers.  In  1866  he  received 
an  honorable  discharge  after  rendering  effective  and  valuable  service  to  his 
country  as  a  member  of  the  medical  corps  throughout  the  long  period  of  hos- 
tilities. When  the  war  was  over  and  the  country  no  longer  needed  his  aid 
he  returned  to  his  home,  and  in  connection  with  the  practice  of  medicine 
engaged  in  merchandising.  His  death  occurred  in  1896,  when  he  was  sixty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  his  wife  passed  away  in  1898  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight 
years.  He  was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Episcopal  church,  while  she  w-as 
reared  in  the  Lutheran  church,  but  later  in  life  lx>th  l^ecame  active  and 
worthy  members  of  the  Methodist  church.  In  their  family  were  five  sons 
and  two  daughters,  but  the  Judge  is  the  only  member  now  living  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

In  the  schools  of  his  native  county,  G.  W.  Shutter  Cottrell  was  educated, 
and  through  the  period  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  he  remained  in  his  parents' 
home,  surrounded  by  its  refining  influences.  He  read  law  in  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880.     Removing  to  St.  Louis, 
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he  became  connected  with  the  law  department  of  the  Missouri  &  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company,  l^eing  retained  in  that  position  for  five  years,  at  the  end  oi 
which  time  he  removed  to  Topeka,  Kansas,  where  he  continued  in  the  private 
practice  of  law.  At  a  later  date  he  went  to  Hutchinson  and  was  an  active 
and  influential  meml^er  of  the  bar  there  until  his  removal  to  Nevada.  Be- 
fore establishing  his  home  in  Reno  he- made  a  trip  through  \Vashingtoci. 
Arizona  and  Oregon,  but  was  more  greatly  pleased  with  Nevada  than  with 
any  other  state,  and  gave  to  Reno  his  preference  as  a  place  of  residence. 

It  was  in  the  year  1902  that  he  became  general  manager  of  the  Nevada 
Mining  &  Real  Estate  Exchange.  The  business  was  established  in  that  year 
with  J.  A.  Bonham  as  its  secretary.  These  gentlemen  are  interested  in  the 
Mount  Whitney  Gold  Mining  &  Mill  Company  in  Inyo  county,  California. 
They  have  ten  claims  and  a  large  electric  power  plant.  Tliis  is  a  strong 
stock  company  with  Judge  Cottrell  as  its  president.  He  is  also  interested  ir 
the  South  Bell  Mining  Companv,  of  which  he  is  the  first  vice  president  and 
general  manager.  This  is  likewise  kxrated  in  Inyo  county,  and  its  proprietors 
have  had  assays  running  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  t«' 
the  ton.  Both  of  the  companies  w^ith  which  Judge  Cottrell  is  connected  arc 
buying  and  selling  mines  and  also  dealing  in  real  estate  in  Reno,  and  they 
have  a  numl>er  of  mining  interests  in  Nevada  and  California  for  sale.  Judge 
Cottrell  has  informed  himself  thoroughly  concerning  mining  and  realtx 
interests  in  the  west  and  has  thus  been  able  to  make  judicious  investments 
and  advantageous  •  sales,  resulting  largely  to  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  company. 

In  Pennsylvania  in  1881  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Judge  Cottrell 
and  Miss  Lillie  M.  Miller,  who  was  bom  in  Hellam,  Pennsylvania,  a  daughter 
of  Israel  Miller  of  that  state.  They  have  become  the  parents  of  two  sons  and 
two  daughters:  John,  Elsie,  Rewel  and  Donna  Bell.  Judge  Cottrell  is  a 
member  of  several  leading  fraternal  organizations,  including  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Modern  Woodmen  "of 
America,  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  He  and  his  family  are  very  active  and  influential  members  oi 
the  Methodist  church  and  he  is  now  serving  on  the  official  lx>ard  and  also 
as  class-leader. 

A  man  of  enterprise,  [X)sitive  character,  indomitable  energy,  strong  in- 
tegrity and  liberal  views,  he  has  been  fully  identified  with  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  state  of  his  adoption  in  recent  years.  He  has  since  been 
prominent  in  public  affairs,  and  no  one  has  been  more  actively  or  commend- 
ably  interested  in  the  welfare  and  development  of  this  section  of  Nevada. 
His  life  is  exemplary  in  many  respects,  and  he  has  the  esteem  of  his  friends 
and  the  confidence  of  those  who  have  had  business  relations  with  him. 


THOMAS  GRIFFIN,  the  well  known  stockman  of  Carlin,  Nevada, 
has  been  a  resident  of  the  state  for  nearly  thirty  years,  arriving  here  as  a  poor 
young  man,  and  in  the  course  of  that  time  has  made  a  record  of  prosperous 
work  the  equal  of  that  of  any  man  in  this  part  of  the  state.  He  necessarily 
began  on  a  very  humble  scale,  but  the  record  of  his  career  which  follows 
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tells  of  steady  advance  from  one  stage  to  another  until  he  has  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  successful  stock-raisers  and  ranchers, 
and  also  of  being  one  of  the  premier  judges  of  stock  and  an  expert  buyer. 

Mr.  Griffin  was  born  in  county  Kerry,  Ireland,  in  1852,  and  was  reared 
and   educated  in  his  native  land.     He  came  to  the  United  States  in  search 
of    liberty  and  opportunity  for  gaining  a  due  share  of  the  world's  goods, 
and  arrived  in  Nevada  on  the  8th  of  August,  1874.    He  was  a  sheep  herder 
on  a  ranch  at  a  salary  of  forty  dollars  a  month ;  then  chopped  wood  at  two 
dollar^  a  cord,  and  after  three  months'  hard  work  he  and  his  partnei*  failed  to 
get  their  pay;  again  began  ranch  work  at  forty  dollars  a  month.     Benson 
and  Grayson  then  offered  him  a  job  as  cowboy,  and  during  his  year's  work 
at  this  occupation  he  gained  considerable  idea  of  the  cattle  business.     He 
made  a  beginning  of  cattle-raising  by  buying  a  small  bunch  for  which  he 
was  to  pay  twelve  dollars  a  head  at  the  round-up.     He  continued  to  work 
as  cowboy  and  also  had  the  privilege  of  looking  after  his  own  cattle.     He 
bought  a  squatter's  right  at  Carlin,  for  which  he  paid  three  hundred  and 
fifty   dollars  down,  but  owing  to  a  defective  title  he  had  to  satisfy  other 
claimants  and  in  the  end  paid  double  for  his  land,  besides  the  loss  of  much 
,  time.     He  paid  the  railroad  three  or  four  dollars  an  acre  for  the  land,  most 
of  which  was  meadow,  and  had  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half 
per  cent  a  month.    He  cut  hay  and  sold  it  for  twenty-four  dollars  a  ton,  and 
during  the  winter,  with  a  haybaler  which  he  purchased,  he  baled  hay  for  his 
neighbors  and  made  seven  hundred  dollars.     In  the  following  spring  he  re- 
turned to  the  cattle  ranch,  and  twelve  days  later  was  made  foreman.    He  con- 
tinued this  work  for  three  years,  at  the  same  time  retaining  his  own  ranch, 
but  then  decided  to  give  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  cattle-raising  on 
his  own  account.    He  fenced  and  improved  his  ranch,  and  his  cattle  increased 
and  he  was  getting  more  prosperous. 

About  that  time  Mr.  Barney  Horn,  of  San  Francisco,  engaged  him  to 
buy  cattle  on  commission,  sending  him  one  thousand  dollars  for  a  starter. 
He  bought  stock  to  the  value  of  six  thousand  dollars  and  made  thirteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  in  the  following  year  purchased  fifteen  thousand  dollars* 
worth.  He  succeeded  so  well  in  this  that  he  was  given  the  privilege  of  draw- 
ing thirty  thousand  dollars  at  one  time,  and  tought  the  cattle  of  all  the  lead- 
ing cattle  men  in  this  part  of  the  country,  building  up  a  large  business.  He 
continued  with  Mr.  Horn,  and  engaged  in  shipping  stock  to  the  east,  and 
then  was  a  partner  of  George  Russell.  After  this  he  came  to  Carlin  and 
built  his  residence  in  this  town,  and  began  buying  land  in  the  vicinity.  He 
now  has  about  two  thousand  acres,  and  has  had  as  many  as  twelve  hundred 
cattle  at  one  time.  He  has  purchased  imported  bulls  and  brought  up  his 
stock  to  a  high  standard,  and  in  all  his  operations  is  enterprising  and  pro- 
gressive. His  favorite  stock  is  the  shorthorns.  He  also  has  a  slaughter 
house,  and  does  much  butchering  for  local  trade.  Mr.  Griffin's  long  and  suc- 
cessful experience  has  made  him  one  of  the  best  judges  of  cattle  in  the  state, 
and  he  knows  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  business. 

In  1885  Mr.  Griffin  was  married  to  Miss  Kate  Welch,  of  Eureka.  Ne- 
vada, and  also  a  native  of  county  Kerry,  Ireland.  They  have  had  eight 
children,  of  whom  Thomas  died  at    the    age    of    twelve,    and    the    others 
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are  all  living  at  home:  James,  William,  Margery,  John,  Virginia,  Georgia. 
and  an  infant  boy,  Charles.  Mr.  Griffin  is  a  Democrat,  but  lias  no  time  from 
his  business  for  participation  in  politics.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Elko  Cattle 
Association,  and  he  and  his  family  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church. 


MRS.  EDITH  JENKINS  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  wool  and  sh«p 
growers  in  the  state  of  Nevada,  her  home  being  located  at  Battle  Mountain. 
Lander  county.  She  is  the  widow  of  William  T.  Jenkins,  who  at  the  time  ot 
his  death  was  extensively  engaged  in  the  sheep  business.  He  came  to  ^^ 
vada  in  1873,  and  was  born  in  South  Wales  in  1851,  and  emigrated  to 
Canada  when  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was  there  engaged  in  mining  until 
1873,  when  he  removed  to  Eureka,  Nevada,  which  was  at  that  time  an  active 
mining  town,  and  there  worked  for  wages  in  timl^ering  the  mines,  but  was 
afterward  robbed  of  his  money.  Cioing  to  the  I.  X.  L.  district  in  ChurcM 
county,  Nevada,  Mr.  Jenkins  again  went  into  mining  in  company  with 
John  E.  Jones  and  subsequently  went  into  the  sheep  business,  purchasii^ 
his  first  sheep  from  Cliarles  E.  Kaiser.  He  started  in  a  small  way  but  his 
flocks  w  ere  subsequently  increased  to  twenty  thousand  head,  and  these  he 
sold  in  1 89 1  and  returned  to  Europe,  remaining  at  his  old  home  near  Port 
Talbot,  South  Wales,  for  one  year. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1892,  Mr.  Jenkins  was  married  to  Miss  Edith  Will- 
iams, a  native  of  South  Wales,  her  birthplace  having  been  only  twenty  niiie^ 
from  the  Jenkins  family  home.  After  their  marriage  this  couple  made  their 
way  to  Nevada.  Here  Mr.  Jenkins  repurchased  his  flock  of  sheep,  and  hi> 
wife  became  interested  with  him  in  his  business,  keeping  his  accounts  2^ 
in  many  ways  assisting  him  in  the  enterprise.  But  like  many  others  engage 
in  the  sheep  industry,  they  subsequently  witnessed .  hard  times  and  he  also 
became  interested  in  a  large  mining  deal  which  proved  a  failure.  Their  gocxi 
management,  how^ever,  enabled  them  to  surmount  all  the  obstacles  in  their 
path  to  success,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  \vas  the  owner  of  twenty 
two  thousand  sheep  in  Elko,  Lander  and  Humboldt  counties.  He  was 
called  to  his  final  rest  on  the  31st  of  July,  1899,  dying  of  heart  disease,  and 
was  buried  with  Masonic  honors  at  Battle  Mountain,  he  having  been  long  a 
member  of  that  fraternity.  His  political  support  was  given  to  the  Republican 
party,  and  he  was  an  esteemed  and  honored  citizen,  a  generous  neighbor  and 
a  loving,  kind  and  indulgent  husband  and  father. 

At  his  death  he  left  his  widow  with  four  little  daughters:  Edith.  »«'"' 
died  in  her  eighth  year,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1902:  Mary;  and  Dorothy  ana 
Louise,  twins.  Mrs.  Jenkins  bravely  took  up  the  burdens  of  life  alone.  3n(i 
has  carried  on  the  business  in  a  very  successful  manner,  thus  demonstratmi; 
what  a  woman  can  do  in  the  conduct  of  a  large  and  somewhat  precarit^"*^ 
business.  She  now  owns  several  immense  l>ands  ol  sheep,  and  also  has  larg^ 
tracts  of  land,  a  portion  of  which  is  devoted  to  alfalfa.  She  is  the  largest 
taxpayer  in  Lander  county.  The  family  reside  in  a  pleasant  and  commodious 
residence  in  Battle  Mountain,  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  is  a  member  of  the  Eastern 
Star  and  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
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called  to  hi.s  final  rest  on  the  ^^ist  of  Ji.ly.  t^M*),  dyini:'    »f  ln\ir!  r 
was  hin"ifd  with  Masonic  honors  at   l^ittle  Mountain,  he  h.iviniL;  !•• 
memher  of  that  fraternity.     I  lis  |M)litical  support  was  ;^i\i-n  to  liic 
party,  and  he  was  an  esteemed  and  honored  citizen,  a  j^eneron^  n> 
a  lovinij.  kind  and  indnluent  hnshand  and  father. 

.\t  his  death  he  left  his  widv)w   with  four  little  d;iit|L^iiter-«  : 
(he<I  in  her  ei^i'lith  year,  on  the  3(Uh  of  July,   H)02:  Mary:  ai'<l  i 
Louise,  twins.     Mrs.   ]erkins  hraxelv  look  ui)  the  harden^  of  li,"* 
has  carried  on  the  husine-^s  in  a  very  successful  manner,  thus  d-.- 
what  a  woman  can  do  in  the  conduct  of  a  lari^e  ami  somewh.  ^ 
l)usiness.     She  now  owns  several  immense  bands  of  ^heep,  and  a 
tracts  of  land,  a  ])ortion  of  whicli  is  devoted  to  alfalfa.     She  •-  li 
taxpayer  in  Lander  county.     I'he  family  reside  in  a  pleasant  and  /.  m 
residence  in  Rattle  M«)untain.  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  is  a  member  or  fli, 
Star  and  of  the  h*i)iscopal  ciiurch. 
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DAVID  CROSBY,  who  is  one  of  the  pioneer  merchants  of  Virginia 
City,  has  been  continuously  engaged  in  business  here  for  forty  years,  and 
is  now  dealing  in  house  furnishing  goods  and  notions.  He  has  contributed 
in  large  measure  to  the  commercial  activity  of  this  city,  and  it  is  to  the  busi- 
ness life  and  the  energy  of  its  representative  men  that  every  tQwn  owes  its 
pnisperity  and  development. 

A  native  of  New  York,  Mr.  Crosby  was  lx)rn  in  Syracuse  on  the  30th 
of  July,  1835,  ^"^l  ^s  of  Scotch  descent.  His  parents,  Joseph  and  Sarah 
(Johnston)  Crosby,  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  landing  in  New  York 
in  June,  1835,  just  a  month  before  the  birth  of  their  son,  David.  From  the 
Empire  state  they  removed  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  settled  upon  a  farm 
in  Wayne  county,  where  Joseph  Crosby  cleared  a  tract  of  land  and  improved 
his  fields,  there  carrying  on  agricultural  pursuits  throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  industrious  and  respected  people  and 
were  Presbyterians  in  religious  faith.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years, 
and  his  wife  passed  away  in  the  same  month,  both  dying  of  pneumonia,  leav- 
ing a  family  of  eight  children,  of  whoin  David  is  the  eldest.  AH  the  chil- 
dren are  still  living,  but  Mr.  Crosby  is  the  only  one  in  Nevada. 

Reared  upon  his  father's  farm,  David  Crosby  attended  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  winter  months,  and  in  the  summer  seasons  was  busily  en- 
gaged with  the  lalx>rs  of  field  and  meadow.  The  sun  shone  down  upon 
many  a  field  which  he  plowed  and  planted,  and  in  which  he  afterward  gar- 
nered rich  harvests  as  the  reward  of  his  labors.  When  he  attained  his  ma- 
jority, not  desiring  to  follow  the  plow  any  longer,  he  embarked  in  the 
jewelry  business  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  also  carrying  a  line  of  fancy  goods. 
He  became  a  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Crosby,  Lovell  &  Company,  and 
conducted  his  enterprise  until  i860,  when,  having  disjxised  of  his  business 
interests  there,  he  came  to  the  west.  He  set  sail  for  California,  going  by 
way  of  the  isthmus  route,  and  eventually  landed  at  San  Francisco.  He 
then  went  to  Sacramento,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  wood,  coal  and 
lumber  business.  He  extended  the  scope  of  Ijis  labors  by  adding  a  trucking 
and  freighting  department,  thus  transporting  goods  from  Sacramento  to  Vir- 
ginia City,  Nevada.  It  was  thus  that  Mr.  Crosby  gained  a  knowledge  of  the 
city  ill  which  he  has  so  long  made  his  home.  It  then  required  three  weeks 
to  make  the  round  trip,  and  he  was  paid  from  three  to  twenty-two  cents  per 
pound  for  hauling,  according  to  the  kind  of  goods  which  he  carried  and  the 
season  of  the  year. 

In  1864  Mr.  Crosby  opened  a  general  mercantile  store  on  C  street  in 
Yirginia  City,  and  he  has  throughout  the  intervening  years  been  identified 
with  the  commercial  interests  of  the  citv.  On  this  street  he  carried  on  a  sue- 
cessful  enterprise,  and  the  house  has  ever  sustained  an  enviable  reputation 
for  straightforward  methods  and  honorable  dealing  as  well  as  on  account  of 
the  excellent  line  of  goods  carried.  They  have  ever  been  prompt  in  meet- 
ing obligations,  paying  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  their  word 
has  come  to  be  as  good  as  their  lx)nd.  Prospering  in  his  undertakings  as 
the  years  have  gone  by,  Mr.  Crosby  is  now  one  of  the  capitalists  of  the  city. 
While  promoting  his  individual  success  he  has  also  labored  for  the  public 
welfare,  and  has  done  much   for  the  upbuilding  and  improvement  of  the 
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Tliis  companv  of  men  settled  in  Nevada  county  on  the  Yuba  river,  at  Paib 
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Ixir,  and,  turning  the  river  from  its  channel,  had  rich  diggings  and  \m 
out  fifty  pounds  of  gold  in  one  day,  but  when  the  rainy  season  came  on  the 
river  rose  and  destroyed  the  works  and  the}'  abandoned  the  claims  and  ^^ 
turned  to  Georgia.  Mr.  Holland  remained  in  the  United  States  until  ahcr 
the  war,  in  which  he  was  a  volunteer  under  General  R.  E.  Lee,  and  partia- 
pated  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  and  was  at  Chancellorville.  He  then  scncu 
in  the  quartennaster's  department  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  1853  he  had  been  happily  married  to  Miss  C.  A.  Black,  a  native  ci 
Lafayette,  Georgia,  daughter  of  Judge  Black,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  the 
state.  During  the  war  the  wife  and  little  son  of  Mr.  Holland  remained 
with  her  father.  When  the  war  was  over  he  returned  to  them,  and  in  i86j 
he  brought  them  to  the  land  of  promise  along  the  Pacific  coast.  At  Sacn- 
mento  he  became  interested  with  his  brother,  James  Holland,  in  a  tann 
and  orchard.  After  some  years  he  was  offered  a  position  with  the  govcni- 
ment  as  agent  of  the  Indian  reservation,  and,  selling  out  to  his  brothff, 
he  brought  his  family  to  Nevada  to  assume  his  duties.  During  seven  years 
he  served  the  government  faithfully,  and  during  three  of  them  he  was  ako 
in  charge  of  the  Walker  river  reservation.  About  this  time  he  purchased 
six  hundred  acres  of  land  on  which  he  now  resides.  This  was  but  slightly 
improved,  but  through  good  management  and  untiring  energ'v  Mr.  Holl^'w 
has  made  it  into  a  fine  home.  Upon  this  fine  property  he  carries  on  stock- 
raising  to  a  large  extent.  Many  of  the  improvements  in  this  locality  have 
been  inaugurated  and  carried  through  by  him,  among  which  is  the  first 
graded  road.  He  also  introduced  fine  road  horses  and  still  has  a  blooded 
stallion,  Bocks,  now  twenty-three  years  old,  with  a  record  of  2  134  minutes. 

Mr.  Holland  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat,  and  has  held  the  office 
of  countv  commissioner  for  two  years.  In  religious  faith  Mrs.  Holland,  a 
most  charming  lady,  is  a  Methodist.  The  son  Charles  is  his  father  s  assist- 
ant in  all  his  enterprises.  He  married  Miss  Frances  Byers,  and  they  have 
four  children,  namely:  Harry  F.,  Alice  Lydia,  Anna  Louise  and  Frances 
Ethel.  The  younger  Mr.  Holland  is,  like  his  father,  held  in  highest  esteem 
throughout  the  neighborhood,  and  they  are  important  factors  in  rfll  the  im- 
provements of  Mason  valley. 

JOHN  W.  PUETT,  the  proprietor  of  the  Palace  Hotel  at  Cariin,  N^ 
vada,  is  one  of  the  best  known  business  men  in  the  western  part  of  Elto 
county.  He  has  been  in  the  state  about  fifteen  years,  and  in  that  time  b35 
acquired  extensive  business  and  property  interests  in  Cariin.  The  Palace 
Hotel  is  the  leading  resort  for  traveling  men,  and  under  Mr.  Puett's  manage- 
ment its  standard  of  excellence  will  be  maintained  and  increased  so  that  no 
town  of  similar  size  in  the  state  will  furnish  more  comfortable  entertainment 
for  the  traveling  public  than  Cariin.  The  Palace  contains  forty  large,  well 
furnished  rooms,  and  it  is  a  comparatively  new  structure  and  much  the  best 
building  in  the  town.  It  has  been  rented,  but  Mr.  Puett  is  now  putting  it 
into  improved  condition,  and  it  will  reopen  with  increased  facilities  and  the 
best  of  cuisine  and  arrangements  for  interior  comfort. 
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Mr.  Piiett  was  born  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  April  13,  1865, 
aiid  is  of  English,  French  and  Scotch  ancestry.  His  father,  Elijah  Puett, 
was  born  in  North  Carolina,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  died 
in  1882,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven.  His  wife  was  Miss  Sylvia  Martin, 
a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  she  is  still  residing  on  the  old  homestead  at 
the  age  of  sixty-seven.  Of  their  seven  children,  five  are  living,  and  the  two 
in   Nevada  are  Andrew  B.,  a  mining  man  of  Tonopah,  and  John  W. 

John  W.  Puett  was  born  during-  the  short  residence  of  his  parents  in 
Sovith   Carolina,  but  was  reared  and  educated   in   North   Carolina,   at  the 
town  of  Shelby.     From  there  he  went  to  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Washington, 
and  was  a  fireman  for  about  six  months  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
across  the  Cascade  mountains.     After  about  a  year  in  Washington  he  gave 
lip  railroading,  and,  coming  to  San  Francisco,  entered  Heald's  Business  Col- 
Icgr^j   from  which  he  graduated  in   1888;     He  then  entered  the  employ  of 
Sisson,  Crocker  and  Company,  and  was  with  them  for  six  years.     He  was 
manager  of  three  of  their  stores,  and  finally  lx)ught  out  the  branch  store 
at    Carlin,  and  is  still  the  owner  of  this  establishment.     He  also  has  con- 
siderable other  town  property,  from  w^hich  he  receives  satisfactory  returns 
in   the  way  of  rentals.     He  was  at  the  outset  of  his  business  career  when 
he  came  to  Carlin  in  1888,  and  he  has  been  forging  rapidly  and  steadily  to 
the  front  ever  since,  so  that  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  and 
progressive  business  men  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Puett  affiliates  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  President  Cleveland 
appointed  him  postmaster  of  Carlin.  He  is  now  serving  his  third  term  as 
notary  public.  In  1896  he  was  married  to  Miss  M.  Bruce,  of  Elko,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Alfred  Bruce.  The  three  children  of  this  union  are  Sylvara,  John  W., 
Jr.,  and  Euretta.  Mr.  Puett  received  the  sublime  degree  of  Master  Mason 
in  Elko  Lodge  No.  15,  F.  &  A.  M.,  in  1890,  and  was  S.  D.  of  that  lodge 
for  a  time.  He  is  an  active  worker  in  the  fraternity,  and  is  a  meml^er  of 
the  chapter  and  commandery  at  Eureka,  Nevada. 


HENRY  GENZEL,  a  successful  farmer  of  Mason  valley,  Nevada,  is 
one  of  the  many  Germans  who  have  located  in  the  United  States  and  helped 
to  make  our  land  what  it  is.  He  was  born  in  Germany  in  1840,  and  was 
there  educated  and  learned  the  trade  of  a  tanner.  While  there  he  married 
Miss  Martha  Feiganspan,  and  eight  children  were  born,  as  follows :  Charles, 
Anna,  Minnie,  Hulda,  Gretchen,  Sadie,  Frank  and  Warran,  the  latter  being 
killed  in  his  nineteenth  year,  in  1899,  by  an  accident  caused  by  his  team  nm- 
ning  away  in  the  mountains. 

In  1880  Henry  Genzel  with  his  wife  and  family  came  to  the  new  world 
and  coming  to  Nevada  settled  in  Lyon  county  in  Mason  valley,  and  rented 
land,  upon  which  they  lived  for  six  years,  when  he  was  able  to  purchase  his 
first  ranch  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  This  was  covered  with  sage 
brush,  but  by  constant  industry  he  has  made  it  into  a  good  home,  surrounded 
by  thrifty  trees  of  his  own  planting.  He  raises  hay  and  all  kinds  of  farm 
products,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs.  Sadie  and  Frank 
have  come  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Genzel  since  their  location  in  Nevada.    In  politics 
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Mr.  Genzel  is  a  Republican,  and  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  school  affairs. 
having  served  his  district  as  trustee.  In  religious  belief  he  and  his  family 
are  Lutherans,  and  they  set  an  excellent  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
thnnigh  honesty,  industry  and  thrift. 

JOSEPH  EDWARD  STUBBS.  No  compendium  such  as  this' volume 
defines  in  its  essential  limitations  will  .serve  to  offer  fit  recognition  of  the 
labors  of  Joseph  Edward  Stubbs,  the  president  of  the  Nevada  State  Uni- 
versity, and  yet  the  volume  would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  bis 
career.  He  has  had  marked  influence  upon  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  state  and  has  so  advanced  the  standard  of  the  University  that  it  now 
ranks  with  the  leading  institutions  of  this  character  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

Professor  Stubbs  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  his  birth  having-  occurred  in  Ash- 
land on  the  19th  of  March,  1850.  He  represents  an  old  English  family,  al- 
though many  generations  have  come  and  gone  since  the  first  of  the  name  m 
America  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  in  1650  that  his  ancestors  came  t' 
the  new  world.  They  were  Quakers  in  religious  faith,  and  in  their  busuies> 
connections  were  ironmasters,  owning  and  operating  extensive  iron  foumlnes 
in  the  Keystone  state.  There  resided  the  representatives  of  the  name  until 
John  Stubbs,  the  grandfather  of  Professor  Stubbs,  removed  to  eastern  Ohio. 
That  was  at  an  early  date  in  the  development  of  the  Buckeye  state,  and  he 
l)ecame  a  leading  pioneer,  leaving  the  impress  of  his  individuality  upon  the 
progress  and  improvement  of  the  locality.  For  several  years  he  sensed  as 
private  secretary  to  one  of  the  admirals  of  the  United  States  navy. 

Joseph  Deyarmon  Stubbs,  the  father  of  Professor  Stubbs,  was  lx)rn  m 
eastern  Ohio,  and  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  hostilities  between  the 
north  and  the  south  he  volunteered  in  defense  of  the  Union,  becoming  a 
meml3er  of  the  Forty-second  Ohio  Infantry.  He  was  elected  a  first  lieutenant 
and  later  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was  also  appointed  on  the 
staff  of  General  James  Garfield,  and  when  the  latter  was  elected  to  Congress 
Captain  Stubbs  was  transferred  to  the  quartermaster's  department  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  Subsequentlv  he  was  breveted  lieutenant  colonel  and  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  military  railroads  in  both  North  and  South  Car- 
olina. In  all  of  these  different  positions  he  rendered  his  government  valuable 
service  and  was  unfaltering  in  his  loyalty  to  the  Union  cause  and  his  defence 
of  the  old  flag.  He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Gray,  ^ 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  David  Gray,  an  eminent  Methodist  minister  who  b^ 
longed  to  the  northern  Ohio  and  to  the  central  Ohio  conferences.  That 
family  was  of  Scotch  lineage.  After  the  war  Mr.  Stubbs  continued  to 
reside  in  Ashland,  Ohio,  for  many  years,  passing  away  in  1898  at  the  age 
of  seventy-eight  years.  His  wife  never  recovered  from  the  blow  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  her  husband  and  passed  away  in  less  than  a  year.  She,  too, 
was  about  seventy-eight  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  demise.  Theirs  had 
been  a  most  happy  and  congenial  married  relation.  They  became  the  parents 
of  six  children,  of  whom  five  are  yet  living:  D.  D.,  who  is  general  manager 
of  the  Oriental  &  Occidental  Steamship  Company  and  resides  in  San  Fran- 
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CISCO ;  John  C,  who  is  traffic  director  for  the  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific, 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  companies, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago;  Mrs.  EHzabeth  Borland,  who  resides  in  Ash- 
land, Ohio;  and  Mary  N.,  who  is  making  her  home  with  her  brother  in 
Chicago.    The  youngest  brother  of  the  family  has  passed  away. 

Mr.  Stubbs  pursued  his  earlv  education  in  the  public  schools  and  after- 
ward  attended  the  high  school  in   Ashland,  Ohio.     He  manifested   special 
aptitude  in  his  studies,  mastering  wMth  ease  many  of  the  branches  therein 
taught.     His  classical  course  was  pursued  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
and  he  was  graduated  in  1873.     While  studying  there  he  also  acted  as  tutor 
in    the  university,  and  after  his  graduation  he  continued  to  teach  in  that 
school  until  1875.    His  strenuous  labor,  however,  undermined  his  health  and 
he  was  forced  to  resign  his  position.    After  a  period  of  rest  and  recuperation 
he  entered  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary  in  New  Jersey,  but  again  he 
was  obliged  to  spend  one  year  in  recuperating  his  health,  that  year  being 
passed  in  California.     He  next  returned  to  Ashland,  Ohio,  where  he  took 
charge  of  the  Ashland  Weekly  Times,  and  in   1886  he  was  called  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Baldwin  University  in  Berea,  Ohio,  occupying  that  im- 
portant position  for  eight  years,  or  until  1894.     Professor  Stubbs  then  ac- 
cepted the  presidency  of  the  Nevada  State  University,  and  is  now  serving  in 
his  tenth  year  as  the  head  of  this  prosperous  and  prominent  institution  of 
learning. 

When  he  entered  upon  the  presidency  the  curriculum  covered  a  four 
years'  course.     There  were  no  foreign  languages  taught  in  any  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  state,  and  at  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  work  of  the 
common  schools  pupils  were  admitted  to  the  freshman  class.     The  present 
requirements  for  admission  rank  with  those  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union, 
and  because  of  the  efforts  of  President  Stubbs  in  this  direction  Latin,  German 
and  French  are  now  taught  in  several  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state  and 
also  in  the  University  high  school,  which  has  a  course  of  study  covering 
three  years.     The  departments  which  have  been  added  during  the  past  nine 
years  are  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering  and  a  general  science 
course.    Previous  to  this  time,  and  still  retained,  there  were  the  mining  course, 
the  school  of  arts  and  the  agricultural  course,  and  the  training  received  in 
these  various  departments  is  now  equal  to  that  given  in  any  university  along 
such  lines.    The  campus  of  the  university  has  been  increased  by  the  purchase 
of  nine  acres  of  land,  giving  it  a  frontage  on  Virginia  street  and  on  Ninth 
street.     Altogether  the  college  grounds  cover  thirty-five  acres.     The  uni- 
versity is  most  pleasantly  located  and  the  teautiful  campus  now  overlooks  the 
city  of  Reno.     Seven  new  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  past  nine 
years  and  two  of  the  old  buildings  have  been  improved.     The  experiment 
station  farm  was  obtained  by  gift  from  the  citizens  of  Washoe  county.    This 
comprises  sixty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  town  of  Reno,  and  has  an  irri- 
gating ditch  with  ninety  inches  of  water.     The  purchase  was  made  by  the 
citizens  at  a  cost  of  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and  by  reason  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  Reno  the  property  is  now  easily  worth  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

President  Stubbs  is  an  enthusiastic  educator,  his  interests  centering  in 
educational  matters  and  his  efforts  l)eing  continually  exerted  toward  securing 
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the  latest  and  best  methods  that  will  promote  the  progress,  welfare  a&l 
efficiency  of  the  university.  He  ranks  to-day  with  the  best  educatcM*s  of  tht 
country  and  has  justly  earned  his  reputation. 

On  the  loth  of  July,  1873,  occurred  the  marriage  of  President  Stubk 
and  Miss  Ella  Sprengle,  of  Ashland,  Ohio.  She  was  graduated  from  the 
same  university  in  which  her  husband  completed  his  course,  and  has  been 
a  help  and  inspiration  to  him  in  his  work,  taking  great  interest  in  intellectnai 
progress.  Their  union  has  been  a  very  happy  one,  and  to  them  have  bca 
l)om  six  children,  five  of  whom  are  yet  living.  Theodora  is  now  the  wife 
of  J.  M.  Fulton,  of  Reno,  who  is  division  freififht  and  passenger  agent  for 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  Elizal^eth  Spayd  is  now  acting  as  her  fathers 
private  secretary.  Ralph  Sprengle  is  associated  with  Armour  &  Company, 
in  Chicago,  in  the  transportation  department.  Ruth  Gray  and  John  Christian 
Spayd  are  still  in  school.  The  three  oldest  children  are  graduates  of  the  State 
University. 

President  Stubl>s  was  formerly  an  active  advocate  of  the  Republican 
party,  but  since  coming  to  Nevada  has  taken  no  part  in  poh'tical  work.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  now  affiliates  with  Reno  Lodg^ 
No.  13,  F.  &  A.  M.  He  is  likewise  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Prc^ 
tective  Order  of  Elks.  Although  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Nevada  for  a 
little  more  than  nine  years  he  has  been  so  closely  and  prominently  connected 
with  the  educational  and  moral  interests  of  the  town  during  this  time  that 
no  history  of  the  state  would  be  complete  without  the  record  of  his  career. 

It  is  a  widely  acknowledge<l  fact  that  the  most  important  work  to  which 
a  man  can  direct  his  energies  is  that  of  teaching,  whether  it  be  from  the 
pulpit,  from  the  lecture  platform  or  in  the  schoolroom.  Its  primary  object  is 
ever  the  same — the  development  of  one's  latent  powers  that  the  duties  of 
life  may  be  bravely  met  and  well  performed.  Professor  Stubbs  has  devoted 
his  time  and  energies  and  thought  to  the  work  of  instructing  the  young 
and  preparing  them  for  the  responsibilities  that  follow  in  later  years.  His 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  university  have  been  of  a  practical  and  far-reaching 
nature,  and  Nevada  acknowledges  its  indebtedness  to  him  for  the  splendid 
work  he  has  accomplished. 


S.  JACOBS,  one  of  the  representative  merchants  of  Reno,  whose  career 
has  l>een  equally  honorable  and  successful,  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  centirn' 
l>een  identified  with  the  interests  of  this  place  and  has  built  up  a  large  and 
prosperous  business,  dealing  in  clothing  and  men's  furnishing  goods.  ^^ 
all  his  undertakings  he  has  lieen  guided  by  upright  principles  and  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  highest  commercial  ethics,  and  thus  has  won  public  confidence 
and  his  business  has  grown  from  year  to  year  with  the  growth  of  the  city. 
His  store,  which  is  located  on  Commercial  avenue,  is  twenty-one  by  one  hun- 
dred feet,  and  yet  this  space  is  hardly  sufficient  for  his  large  and  well  selected 
line  of  men's  clothing  and  furnishing  goods.  He  has  made  a  study  of  the 
demands  and  needs  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  quality  of  goods,  and  he 
pays  cash  for  his  purchases  and  is  thus  enabled  to  sell  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 
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Mr.  Jacobs  was  lK)rn  in  Poland  on  the  22(1  of  September,  1853,  and  is 
>f    Hebrew  ancestry,  being  descended  from  a  family  of  merchants.     He  was 
?cli.icated  in  his  native  country,  and  there  became  familiar  with  business  meth- 
xls.      In  the  year  1869  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  new  world,  lacing  then 
111  his  sixteenth  year.    He  had  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
[\t   that  time  ancl  only  a  small  amount  of  money,  but  with  resolute  heart  and 
strong  purpose  he  set  to  work  to  win  a  comfortable  competence  in  the  United 
States.     He  remained  in  New  York  city  for  a  time,  and  was  there  engaged 
in  clerking  in  a  store.    Later,  however,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  tailor's 
trade,   and  in  the  year   1871   he  removed  to  Denver,   Colorado,  where  he 
^vorkecl  as  a  journeyman  tailor.     He  next  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he 
c>|jened    a   merchant    tailoring    establishment    on    his    own   account.    Subse- 
qviently  he  became  a  resident  of  Hollister,  California,  where  he  also  opened 
a    merchant  tailoring  business,  but  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  his  place  of 
location,  and  in  1878  he  came  to  the  new  town  of  Reno.    It  was  rapidly  grow- 
ing, having  at  that  time  between  twelve  and  fifteen  hundred  people.     Being 
pleased  with  its  prospects,  its  location  and  its  future  outlook,  he  decided  to 
locate  here  and  has  never  had  occasion  to  regret  this  determination.    Opening 
a  merchant  tailoring  establishment  in  this  city,  he  soon  secured  a  good  busi- 
ness, and  as  the  town  grew  and  his  trade  increased  he  kept  enlarging  his 
stock  of  goods  until  he  now  has  the  best  men's  clothing  and  furnishing  goods 
store  in  the  city.     Well  does  he  merit  his  success,  because  it  has  been  won 
along  honorable  methods,  through  close  attention  to  the  trade  and  unflagging 
energy. 

In  1869  M^-  Jacobs  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Hannah  Hersh,  a 
native  of  Poland,  and  this  union  has  been  blessed  with  two  sons :    Philip,  who 
is  now  his  father's  partner  in  business ;  and  Morris,  who  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  Reno.     Mr.  Jacobs  has  a  fine  residence  in  this  city  and  has  also  in- 
vested in  considerable  realty  here.     Since  coming  to  Reno  he  has  been  fully 
identified  with  the  progress  and  development  of  the  place,  and  has  watched 
its  growth  from  a  town  of  about  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants  until  it  now  has 
a  ix>pulation  of  nearly  ten  thousand.     In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  but  is 
now  independent  in  his  political  affiliations.    He  favors  protection  for  Ameri- 
can industries  and  is  also  an  advocate  of  bimetallism,  and,  thus  endorsing 
some  of  the  principles  of  both  parties,  he  casts  his  ballot  for  the  men  whom 
he  thinks  best  qualified  for  the  office.     He  is  a  valued  meml^er  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  is  a  past  grand  master  of  the  state.     He 
also  belongs  to  the  order  of  B'nai  B'rith,  a  charitable  society  formed  of  lead- 
ing Hebrews  throughout  the  country.     He  adheres  to  the  faith  of  his  ances- 
•tors,  and  in  all  things  is  a  loyal  American  citizen,  true  to  the  institutions  of 
his  adopted  land.     Coming  to  the  new  world  when  a  young  man  of  only 
sixteen  years,  he  has  steadily  advanced  from  a  humble  financial  position  to 
one  of  affluence,  and  is  deserving  of  much  credit  for  what  he  has  accom- 
plished. 

HON.  GEORGE  HENNING.  a  Virginia  City  pioneer  of  1863,  ranks 
among  her  representative  business  men  and  as  one  who  has  every  right  to 
the  proud  American  title  of  "a  self-made  man."    His  success  in  all  his  under- 
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takings  lias  been  so  marked  tliat  his  methods  are  of  interest  to  the  conuneraal 
workl.  He  has  based  his  business  principles  and  actions  upon  strict  adherence 
to  the  rules  which  govern  industry,  economy  and  unswerving  integrity.  His 
enterprise  and  progressive  spirit  have  made  him  a  typical  American  in  even 
sense  of  the  word,  and  he  well  deserves  mention  in  the  history  of  his  adopted 
state.  What  he  is  to-day  he  has  made  himself,  for  he  began  in  the  world  with 
nothing  but  his  own  energy  and  willing  hands  to  aid  him.  By  constant 
exertion,  associated  with  good  judgment,  he  has  raised  himself  to  the  prwni- 
nent  position  he  now  holds,  having  the  friendships  of  many  and  the  respect  of 
all  who  know  him. 

Mr.  Henning  is  a  native  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  born  on  the  4th  of  May. 
1840.  His  parents  were  William  and  Elizal^eth  (Coats)  Henning,  the  former 
a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle  and  the  latter  of  Scotland.  His  mother  died 
in  Belfast  in  1854,  and  his  father  afterward  emigrated  to  Toronto,  Canada, 
but  two  years  later,  because  of  the  impaired  condition  of  his  health,  he  was 
ad\'ised  to  take  an  ocean  voyage  and  accordingly  sailed  to  Scotland  to  visit 
his  mother  and  brothers,  who  were  then  in  Glasgow,  where  he  died  and  was 
buried.  He  had  left  his  four  children,  George,  Esther,  Joseph  and  William 
James,  in  the  care  of  relatives  in  Toronto,  Canada.  Esther,  now  Mrs.  J. 
Christie,  is  a  resident  of  Manitoba;  Rev.  Joseph  Henning  died  at  Almira, 
New  York;  William  James  is  a  builder  and  contractor  in  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia. 

George  Henning,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  country.  Since  his  fourteenth  year  he  has  earned  his  own 
living.  He  was  first  a  messenger  boy  in  a  grocery  store,  working  for  four 
dollars  per  month.  He  remained  in  that  business  for  five  years,  became  a 
clerk,  and  from  time  to  time  his  wages  were  increased  as  he  became  qualified 
to  assume  greater  duties  and  responsibilities  in  connection  with  the  store.  In 
1863,  hoping  to  benefit  by  the  broader  business-  opportunities  of  the  great 
and  growing  western  section  of  this  country,  he  came  to  Virginia  City.  Here 
he  engaged  in  mining  with  shovel  and  pick,  receiving  four  dollars  per  day 
for  his  services.  He  continued  mining  until  1880,  in  which  year  he  was  nomi- 
nated and  elected  on  the  Repubilcan  ticket  to  the  position  of  assessor  of  Storey 
county,  an  office  which  he  filled  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  for  two  terms. 

On  his  retirement  from  that  position  Mr.  Henning  turned  his  attention 
to  merchandising,  establishing  a  cigar,  notion  and  stationery  store  on  C 
street,  where  he  has  since  continued  in  business.  He  is  to-dky  one  of  the 
representative  merchants  of  the  city,  carrying  on  business  along  progressive 
lines  and  enjoying  a  lilieral  patronage,  which  he  well  merits  by  reason  of  his 
determined  and  honorable  eflfort. 

In  1873  Mr.  Henning  married  Mrs.  Harriet  Jones,  who  had  two  children 
by  her  former  marriage :  Clara  Etta,  now  the  wife  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Sloat,  of 
San  Francisco ;  and  Hattie  Priscilla,  who  died  in  1876,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
her  age.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henning  have  had  five  children,  all  of  whom  it  has 
been  their  great  misfortune  to  lose  by  death.  This  worthy  couple  are  valued 
members  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  in  the  Masonic  order  he  is  a  very  emi- 
nent brother,  being  a  past  master  of  Escurial  Lodge  No.  7,  and  secretary  of 
said  lodge  at  the  present  writing.     This  office  he  has  filled  for  the  past 
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fourteen  years.  He  is  also  a  past  grand  master,  past  grand  patriarch  and  past 
grand  representative  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  of  Nevada. 
He  is  thoroughly  posted  in  the  usages  and  tenets  of  these  two  greatest  of  all 
the  secret  societies,  and  is  living  the  upright  and  honorable  life  which  they 
advocate,  while  as  a  working  member  of  both  he  is  highly  esteemed.  Start- 
ingf  out  in  life  when  but  fourteen  years  of  age  and  dependent  upon  his  own 
resources  since  that  time,  his  life  has  certauily  been  a  successful  one,  as  he 
now  stands  in  a  leading  position  among  the  prosperous,  influential  and  repre- 
sentative residents  of  Virginia  City, 


J.  A.  ISOLA,  one  of  the  foremost  merchants  and  citizens  of  Carlin, 
Nevada,  is  a  native  of  the  famous  soil  of  Tuscany,  and  his  ancestors  resided 
under  the  Italian  sun  of  that  country  for  many  generations.  Mr.  Isola  came 
to  this  country  ix)or,  friendless  and  unable  to  speak  the  English  tongue,  and 
in  little  more  than  twenty  years  has  placed  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
business  element  of  western  Elko  county.  For  this  he  has  his  enterprise, 
diligence  and  quick  business  instinct  to  thank,  and  these  characteristics  will 
lead  him  to  still  further  success. 

Mr.  Isola  was  born  in  Tuscany,  December  24,  1859,  ^"^  ^'«*s  reared  and 
educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  land.  He  was  twenty-two  years  old  when 
he  emigrated  to  San  Francisco  in  188 1,  and,  hampered  as  he  was  by  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  language  and  by  his  poverty,  he  was  not  long  in  getting 
work  in  a  provision  store,  for  which  he  was  paid  twenty-five  dollars  a  month 
and  lx>ard.  He  also  engaged  in  mining  to  some  extent.  When  he  came  to 
Carlin  his  first  employment  was  shoveling  coal  by  contract,  at  which  he  made 
fair  wages,  and  he  was  then  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  saloon  business. 
He  opened  his  general  merchandise  store  in  Carlin  in  1896,  and  his  close 
attention  to  business  and  honorable  dealings  have  brought  him  good  patron- 
age and  extended  his  trade  out  for  one  hundred  miles  from  the  town.  His 
stcx:k  of  goods  is  first  class,  and  he  is  popular  and  genial  in  manner,  winning 
friends  and  customers  at  the  same  time.  He  owns  his  store  building,  also 
a  gcKxl  residence  and  other  town  property,  and  further  discharges  his  duties 
of  good  citizenship  by  taking  a  public-spirited  interest  in  all  matters  of  local 
concern.  Few  American-born  citizens  have  made  a  better  record  than  Mr. 
Isola,  and  he  deserves  all  the  more  credit  for  the  obstacles  which  he  has 
overcome  in  his  path  of  progress. 


HERMAN  LEVY.  One  of  the  most  successful  business  men  of  Vir- 
s^inia  City  is  Herman  Levy,  who  is  now  conducting  an  enterprise  of  impor- 
tance to  the  city  whose  prosperity  is  based  upon  its  commercial  activity  and 
uix)n  the  effective  labors  of  its  representative  business  men.  He  is  a  native 
of  Germany  and  was  born  on  the  loth  of  April,  1864.  He  was  educated  in 
his  native  country  and  in  Virginia  City,  having  come  to  the  new  world  in 
his  boyhood  days.  Having  completed  his  education,  he  entered  upon  his 
business  career  as  a  salesman  in  the  dry-goods  store  belonging  to  his  uncle, 
Jacob  Morris,  and  in  his  employ  he  became  thoroughly  informed  concerning 
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all  departments  of  merchandising  both  in  principle  and  detail.  Mr.  Morris 
had  established  the  business  in  1868  and  by  his  honorable  methods,  capable 
management  and  strong  determination  had  built  up  a  large  business,  which 
constantly  grew  in  extent  and  importance.  He  had  several  branch  stores, 
and  ranked  among  the  most  successful,  enterprising  and  prominent  merchants 
of  the  state.  In  the  great  conflagration  which  swept  over  Virginia  City  in 
1876  his  business  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  with  his  usual  enterprise  and 
courage  he  at  once  rebuilt  and  continued  to  engage  in  merchandising  at  this 
place  until  his  life's  lalx>rs  were  ended  in  death  in  the  year  188 1.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  who  yet  retains  her  residence  in  Virginia  City,  where  she 
is  highly  esteemed  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Since  his  uncle's  death,  Mr.  Levy  has  conducted  the  business  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner,  I^eing  its  manager  since  1890.  This  is  the  oldest,  largest 
and  most  successful  dry-goods  house  in  Virginia  City,  and  as  an  honor  to  its 
founder  the  store  still  bears  his  name,  and  his  upright  and  straightforward 
methods  are  still  l^eing  carried  on.  The  store  and  its  business  is  a  monument 
to  his  industry,  integrity  and  commercial  ability.  Mr.  Levy  conducts  his  en- 
terprise along  progressive  lines  that  lead  to  the  continual  broadening  of  the 
scope  of  his  lalx)rs  and  to  the  enlargement  of  the  w^ork  which  he  carries  on. 
He  has  an  extensive  and  well  selected  stock  of  goods,  and  his  sales  are  an- 
nually increasing. 

In  1885  Mr.  Levy  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Carrie  Cone,  who  was 
lx)rn  in  Mokelumne  Hill,  California.  Their  home  is  now^  blessed  with  the 
presence  of  three  children :  Leo,  Paul  and  Harold.  Theirs  is  one  of  the  good 
residences  of  the  city,  and  its  hospitality  is  enjoyed  by  their  many  friends. 
Mr.  Levy  takes  an  active  interest  in  everything  that  has  pertained  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  city,  being  a  co-operant  factor  in  many  measures  for  the  general 
good.  He  is  a  blue  lodge  Mason,  has  also  taken  the  degrees  of  the. chapter 
and  is  the  able  and  well  posted  master  of  the  former  organization.  He  is  also 
serving  as  deputy  grand  high  priest  of  the  grand  chapter  of  Royal  Arch 
Masons  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Levy's  actions  have  been  such  as  to  distinctively 
entitle  him  to  a  place  in  this  publication,  and  although  his  career  has  not  been 
filled  with  thrilling  incidents,  probably  no  biography  published  in  this  book- 
can  serve  as  a  l>etter  ilkistration  to  young  men  of  the  [K)wer  of  honesty  and 
integrity  in  insuring  success. 


GEORGE  H.  WEDEKIND  has  now  passed  the  seventy-fifth  mile- 
stone on  life's  journey,  and  an  investigation  into  his  life  record  will  show 
that  his  has  been  an  honorable  career,  his  attention  be(pg  given  to  business 
affairs  through  many  years,  w-hile  his  methods  in  all  trade  transactions  have 
been  honorable  and  straightforward.  Now  he  is  enjoying  a  w€H-eamed 
rest,  for  as  the  years  passed  he  added  to  his  possessions,  and  as  the  result 
of  his  economy  and  industry  he  now  has  a  very  desirable  competence. 

A  native  son  of  Germany,  he  was  Ix)rn  on  the  20th  of  July,  1828,  and  was 
educated  in  the  fatherland.  Not  long  after  attaining  his  majority  he  re- 
solved to  try  his  fortune  .in  America,  for  he  had  heard  favorable  reports  con- 
cerning business  opportunities  here  for  young  men.     Accordingly  he  crossed 
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2  ^-\tlantic  to  New  York  in  1851,  and  then  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of 
inania  made  his  way  to  San  Francisco.  He  was  sent  there  by  a  piano 
ni,  his  business  being  to  repair  and  tune  pianos.  For  about  ten  years 
r  was  actively  engaged  in  that  Hne  of  labor  in  San  Francisco,  after  which  he 
me  to  Reno,  but  the  city  was  then  a  mere  hamlet  in  the  midst  of  sage 
•visH  and  offered  but  little  inducement  to  one  in  his  line.  Consequently 
*  went  to  Virginia  City,  where  he  prospected  to  some  extent  and  gained 
ilviable  information  concerning  mines  and  mining  operations.  He  also 
>ntinued  in  the  piano  business  there.  In  1895  he  once  more  came  to  Reno, 
Viere  he  was  again  engaged  in  the  tuning  and  repairing  of  pianos,  but, 
^tiring  from  that  field  of  activity,  he  turned  his  attention  to  prospecting 
nd  was  fortunate  in  the  discoverv  of  the  Star  mine,  now  called  the  Wede- 
ind  mine.  He  did  some  development  work  in  connection  with  this  mine, 
Dok  out  ore  to  the  value  of  ten  thousand  dollars  and  then  sold  the  property 
o  Hon.  John  Sparks  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  dollars.  Mr. 
iparks  has  since  made  large  improvements  and  the  mine  is  still  productive. 

In  i860  Mr.  Wedekind  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lena  Willhelm, 
L  native  of  Germany,  and  they  now  have  five  children :  John ;  Lizzie,  the  wife 
>f   Charles  Layton:  Louis;  Henry;  and  Lilly,  the  wife  of  Harry  Ramsey. 
Mr.  Wedekind  owns  a  good  residence  at  the  east  end  of  Mill  street  in  Reno. 
He  had  invested  to  a  considerable  extent  in  city  property,  and  has  built  a 
number  of  houses  here  which  have  added  greatly  to  the  improvement  and 
substantial  development  of  the  city.     To  each  of  his  children  he  has  given 
a  good  sum  of  money,  and  has  also  retained  a  very  desirable  capital  to  supply 
him  with  life's  comforts  during  his  declining  years.     Many  a  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced mining  expert  has  not  done  so  well  as  Mr.  Wedekind,  and  the 
saying  that  "It  is  better  to  be  born  lucky  than  rich''  proves  good  in  his  case. 
He  has,  however,  lived  an  active  life,  in  which  he  has  worked  earnestly  and 
persistently,  and  he  well  deserves  the  success  which  has  come  to  him  as  the 
result  of  his  eflforts.     His  friends  congratulate  him  upon  his  good  fortune, 
and  it  certainly  is  gratifying  that  he  and  his  wife  can  spend  the  evening  of  life 
amid  such  pleasant  surroundings  and  comforts  as  they  now  enjoy  in  their 
pleasant  home  in  Reno. 


JAMES  JOHNSTON,  who  is  a  well  known  and  highly  respected  i860 

pioneer  of  Nevada,  and  one  of  1850  in  California,  is  no\y  one  of  the  prominent 

farmers  of  Mason  valley.     He  was  lx)rn  in  Ireland,  April  15,  1827,  and  is 

of  old  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  and  was  educated  in  his  native  land.     In  1847, 

when  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  landed  in 

New  Orleans  during  the  Mexican  war.    The  discovery  of  gold  in  California 

attracted  him  to  that  state,  'to  which  he  went  in  1850.     Soon  the  brave  lad 

was  digging  for  gold  on  Weaver  creek,  eight  miles  below  Caloma,  and  he 

also  mined  at  Smith  Fork,  at  Spanish  Bar.     Like  many  others  he  took  out 

a  large  quantity  of  gold,  sometimes  one  hundred  dollars  in  a  day,  but  spent  it 

as  freely,  and  finally  in  i860  he  fr)llowed  the  crowds  pouring  into  Virginia  City, 

Nevada,  and  was  active  in  building  the  Rockey  Point  quartz  mill.     Later  he 

went  to  Fort  Churchill,  and  in  the  Carson  valley  he  purchased  a  ranch  upon 
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which  he  resided  for  nine  years.  He  then  sold  his  property  and  located  in 
Mason  valley,  where  he  iock  up  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  which 
he  has  made  into  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  this  portion  of  the  state.  wp«i 
which  he  has  built  an  excellent  brick  house. 

In  i860  Mr.  Johnston  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Roarke,  a  nati« 
of  Ireland.  They  have  six  children,  namely :  Annie,  Mrs.  Jacob  HofhemK 
of  Mason  valley;  Charles,  with  his  father:  Ida,  Mrs.  John  B.  Galligher;An 
drew,  with  his  father;  Mary,  Mrs.  Charles  Galligher;  Christina.  Mrs.  John- 
ston died  in  1901,  having  been  a  faithful  wife  and  mother.  Mr.  Johnston 
has  sixteen  grandchildren,  and  six  great-grandchildren,  and  is  very  proml 
of  them  all.  He  was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  a  Mason.  He  has  always  l)een  a  Democrat,  but  has  never  sought 
or.  accepted  office.  Throughout  the  entire  state  Mr.  Johnston  has  manv 
friends,  by  whom,  he  is  very  highly  resi)ected  for  his  many  excellent  traits  ot 
character. 

HUGH  AUSTIN  SMITH,  for  nearly  forty  years  a  resident  of  Nevada, 
for  over  twenty  years  of  the  city  of  Reno,  and  one  of  the  prosperous  mer- 
chants and  prominent  citizens,  has  had  an  interesting  and  varied  career  from 
the  time  he  was  seventeen  years  old.  He  is  the  son  of  Charles  Heston  ami 
Sarah  Smith,  who  removed  from  Illinois  to  Iowa  in  1840,  where  the  former 
was  a  worthy  and  respected  farmer,  and  where  he  died  in  1859.  His  wife 
survived  him  thirty  years,  and  both  are  buried  in  Agency,  Iowa.  They  were 
members  of  the  Methodist  church.  Seven  of  their  eleven  children  are  still 
living. 

Hugh  Austin  Smith,  the  only  one  of  the  family  in  Nevada,  was  bom 
in  Agency  city,  Iowa,  January  27,  1847,  and  remained  at  home,  obtaimng 
fair  educational  advantages  and  otherwise  employing  his  youthful  days,  until 
he  was  seventeen  years  old,  when  he  was  offered  a  chance  to  cross  the  plains 
to  California  and  accepted.  A  company  was  going  to  take  a  large  number 
of  horses  to  the  coast,  and  young  Smith  was  allowed  to  accompany  them  tor 
the  services  he  would  render  in  caring  for  the  animals.  They  were  thr« 
months  and  nineteen  days  in  making  the  journey,  and  he  enjoyed  its  vanefl 
experiences  and  hardships  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  They  canie 
through  Virginia  City  and  on  to  Truckee  plains,  and  in  the  same  year  ( 1864) 
Mr.  Smith  located  in  Virginia  City,  his  first  employment  being  the  hBvYwS 
of  hay  with  oxen  from  Sierra  valley,  California,  to  Virginia  City.  During 
the  two  years  that  he  was  thus  engaged  he  received  seventy-five  dollars  a 
month  and  board,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  camped  out  of  doors. 
He  clerked  in  a  hotel  in  Summit,  Plumas  county,  for  a  while,  and  also  got  his 
first  experience  in  merchandising  by  clerking  in  a  store  at  the  same  place.  He 
went  to  Idaho  in  1880  and  was  employed  for  the  next  two  years  as  clerk  in 
the  commissary  store  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad.  He  then  came  to 
Reno  and  during  the  winter  of  1882-3  worked  for  the  firm  of  Manning  and 
Berry,  who  sold  their  business  to  W.  O.  H.  Martin.  Mr.  Smith  remained 
with  him  for  eighteen  years  as  clerk.  In  January,  1901,  Mr.  Smith  opened 
his  own  grocery  and  produce  store  in  Reno,  carrying  a  large  stock  of  choice 
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groceries,  and  in  the  past  three  years  has  succeeded,  by  his  excellent  business 
methods  and  his  popular  and  winning  ways,  in  building  up  a  good  trade,  most 
of  it  on  a  cash  basis. 

In  1878  Mr.  Smith  married  Miss  Maggie  Crawford,  a  native  of  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  They  had  four  sons  and  a  daughter;  and  three  of  the  sons 
are  living:  James,  born  in  Cahfornia;  Allison  Clarence  and  Echo  in  Reno. 
Mrs.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  Seven-Day  Adventist  church.  Mr.  Smith 
has  always  been  a  Democrat,  but  has  never  sought  or  held  office.  He  has 
a  good  residence  in  Reno,  and  also  owns  residence  property  which  he  rents. 
His  long  experience  in  merchandising  has  made  him  highly  deserving  of  the 
success  he  has  gained,  and  he  is  always  considered  among  Reno's  representa- 
tive and  public-spirited  business  men. 


JAMES  RUTLEDGE,  for  the  past  eight  yeJirs  justice  of  the  peace  of 
the  town  of  Carlin,  Nevada,  has  been  one  of  the  honored  residents  of  the 
town  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  has  already  passed  three-score  and  ten 
milestones  on  the  road  of  life,  and  his  career  has  been  full  of  dignity  and 
honest  work.  Since  taking  up  his  home  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  he  has 
readily  adapted  himself  to  the  conditions  of  the  American  democracy,  and 
has  assumed  its  privileges  and  discharged  its  duties  with  the  spirit  of  his  race. 
His  has  been  a  successful  life  in  both  domestic  and  business  relations,  and  he 
is  fully  deserving  of  the  respect  which  his  fellow  citizens  of  Elko  county  feel 
for  him. 

Mr.  Rutledge  was  bom  in  the  townland  of  Crevy,  parish  of  Lisacull, 
county  of  Roscommon,  province  of  Connaught,  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  1829. 
He  was  reared  and  educated  there,  and  lived  there  almost  forty  years  of  his 
life.  In  April,  1868,  he  arrived  in  the  United  States,  and  for  some  time 
worked  at  whatever  he  could  find  in  Boston.  He  was  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  but  in  1877  he  came  to  Carlin,  Nevada,  where  he  was  soon  given 
the' position  of  section  foreman  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
Tliis  was  his  principal  occupation  for  the  following  fourteen  years,  and  he  was 
very  successful  in  this  as  in  other  ventures.  In  1896  he  was  elected  justice 
of  the  peace  of  Carlin,  and  has  received  the  re-election  every  succeeding  year. 
His  judgment  has  been  reversed  by  a  higher  court  but  once,  and  his  con- 
scientious and  well  considered  decisions  inspire  confidence  in  litigants  to  a 
degree  seldom  found  in  justice  courts.  He  devotes  his  best  efforts  to  the 
duties  of  this  office,  and  his  ripe  intelligence  and  seasoned  judgment  make  him 
honored  on  all  sides.  He  has  a  pleasant  home  in  Carlin,  and  is  also  engaged 
in  stock-raising  at  Hot  Springs. 

Judge  Rutledge  was  married  in  1874  to  Miss  Bridget  Mulrenan,  who 
was  born  in  his  native  town  in  Ireland,  and  their  union  has  been  blessed  with 
eight  children,  seven  of  whom  are  living:  William  and  Thomas  were  born 
in  Utah,  and  the  former  is  a  mining  blacksmith  at  Cortez;  Edward,  Mary, 
John,  Margaret  and  James  were  born  in  Nevada;  Mary  has  l^een  assistant 
postmistress  in  Carlin,  John  is  a  carpenter  at  Reno,  and  the  others  are  at  home 
with  their  parents.     The  family  are  all  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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church,  and  in  their  social  and  domestic  relations  are  a  happy,  industries 
and  esteemed  circle,  enjoying  many  friends  and  performing  well  their  share 
of  life's  duties. 

CHARLES  BUCKLE,  a  successful  general  merchant  of  Carlin,  Nevada, 
has  been  doing  business  in  this  place  for  twenty-five  years,  being  one  of  the 
old  citizens.  He  came  here  with  little  capital,  his  principal  dependence  bcii^ 
his  trade,  and  by  his  industry,  attention  to  business,  honorable  dealings  and 
courteous  and  genial  manners  has  advanced  to  the  front  rank  of  business  men 
of  western  Elko  county. 

Mr.  Buckle  was  born  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  England,  Deceml>er  22,  1852. 
of  old  English  ancestry.  His  father  was  killed  in  a  mine  a  short  time  after 
the  birth  of  Charles,  and  his  mother  died  in  1899.  He  is  one  of  two  living 
children,  and  the  only  one  in  Nevada.  He  came  to  America  in  April,  186;, 
in  Fcarch  of  better  opportunities  for  making  a  living.  He  had  niastereii  the 
shoemaker's  trade,  and  for  the  first  few  months  was  in  Palisade,  Nevada. 
Avhence  he  came  to  Carlin.  He  opened  up  shop  with  a  small  stock  of  boots 
and  shoes,  and  also  worked  on  the  bench  making  shoes.  He  was  attentive  t«' 
business  and  did  satisfactory  work,  so  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
when  he  was  prosperous  enough  to  enlarge  his  enterprise.  In  1887  he  opened 
his  general  merchandise  store,  and  also  continued  to  carry  a  large  line  of  sho^ 
His  store  is  now  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet,  and  he  also  has  half  of  another 
block.  He  has  done  well,  and  his  patronage  comes  from  every  direction  about 
Carlin. 

Mr.  Buckle  was  married  in  his  native  city  of  Bristol  to  Miss  Lena  Car- 
now,  also  a  native  of  England.  They  have  had  five  children,  and  three  arc 
living:  Madeline  is  the  wife  of  James  Keckler,  of  Reno;  Sarah  Ann  is  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Knowles,  of  VViiinemucca;  and  Samuel  Albert  is  the  only 
living  son.  Mr.  Buckle  subscribes  to  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party, 
but  business  affairs  engross  his  time  too  much  for  him  to  take  further  interest 
in  politics.  He  was  reared  in  the  Methodist  church,  but  he  and  his  wife  arc 
now  meml:)ers  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

HON.  ANGUS  McLEOD,  a  representative  Nevada  pioneer  of  1857. 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state,  and  he  settled  in  his  present  locality  in  Mason 
valley  in  1862.  He  was  lx:)rn  in  Arkansas  in  1836,  and  on  the  paternal  sirfe 
is  of  Scotch  ancestry,  while  on  the  maternal  side  he  comes  of  Dutch  stock  as 
well  as  English.  His  father  was  reared  in  North  Carolina,  later  removed  to 
Tennessee,  where  he  married  Ann  Sawyer,  a  native  of  Tennessee.  He  served 
a  year  in  the  United  States  regulars,  assisting  in  moving  Indians  out  of  the 
territory,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Arkansas,  where  he  died  in 
1848,  aged  forty-eight  years.  His  wife  survived  him  only  a  few  years  and 
died  aged  fifty-six  years.  Eight  children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  Angus 
McLeod  is  the  only  survivor. 

Mr.  McLeod  was  reared  to  manhood  in  Arkansas  on  his  father's  farm. 
In  1857  he  crossed  the  plains  to  California  and  made  his  first  stop  in  Mariposa 
county,  where  he  engaged  in  mining.     That  winter  he  went  on  to  Calaveras 
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ounty,  where  he  worked  two  seasons  on  a  farm,  and  then  came  to  the  terri- 
ory  of  Nevada  and  took  a  drove  of  cattle  back  to  CaHfornia.  In  the  fall  of 
859  he  removed  to  Carson  valley,  Nevada,  and  for  seven  months  was  em- 
ployed in  freighting  from  Sacramento  and  Folsom,  Carson,  Virginia  City 
ind  Washoe  valley,  being  paid  from  four  and  a  quarter  to  eight  cents  per 
KDVind.  Owning  several  teams  and  l^eing  largely  patronized,  he  made  money, 
md  he  finally  settled  in  Carson  City  and  clerked  for  Moses  Job  until  the 
'ollowing  spring.  This  time  he  owned  four  big  teams  and  freighted  across 
;he  mountains  until  1861,  and  in  1862  he  located  on  his  present  farm,  on 
;vhich  he  **squatted.''  He  located  three  quarter-sections  and  now  has  nine 
lundred  and  twenty  acres,  all  of  which  he  has  redeemed  from  the  wilderness. 
In  1863  he  hired  men  and  took  his  teams  to  Aurora  and  engaged  in  hauling 
lumber  from  the  sawmills  to  the  new  town  of  Aurora,  but  by  the  following 
season  he  returned  to  his  ranch  and  devoted  himself  to  improving  his  property. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  stock-raising  for  a  number  of  years.  All  his  life 
he  has  been  a  Democrat,  was  county  treasurer  of  Esmeralda  county  two  terms, 
and  also  served  as  county  commissioner,  and  in  1870  was  elected  to  the  Ne- 
vada assembly. 

In  1877  '^^  married  Mary  E.  Ellis,  a  native  of  Missouri,  and  they  have 
had  nine  children,  all  living,  namely:  Charles  Alexander-,  with  his  father; 
Henry  S.,  at  Sodaville,  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  of  Lothrop,  Davis  and  Com- 
pany, dealers  in  general  merchandise;  Mary  C,  who  married  Bert  Hillygus, 
of  Mason  valley;  Angus,  Jr.;  Neil;  Mason  Ellis;  Belle;  William;  and  Daniel. 
Mr.  McLeod  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  of  long 
stanchng  and  has  passed  all  its  chairs.  He  is  widely  and  favorably  known  as 
an  enterprising  stockman  and  loyal  and  public-spirited  citizen. 


CHARLES  D.  WARREN.    For  a  number  of  years  Charles  D.  Warren 
was  one  of  the  prominent  and  successful  merchants  of  Virginia  City,  Nevada, 
and  since  his  death  his  widow  gained  quite  a  reputation  in  the  city  of  Reno  as 
a  court  reporter  and  stenographer,  having  an  office  there  and  being  held  in 
high  regard  for  her  fine  womanly  qualities  and  her  excellent  business  ability. 
Charles   D.    Warren   was   lx)rn   in   Somerville,    Massachusetts,   October   23, 
1853,  of  English  ancestry,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  state.     He  began  his  busmess  career  as  a  clerk  \p  a  store,  and  first 
l)ecame  acquainted  with  Virginia  City  in  the  fall  of  1875,  when  it  was  a  rust- 
ling and  very  prosperous  mining  town.    He  engaged  in  the  meat  market  busi- 
ness, with  excellent  success,  owning  the  property  in  which  the  market  was 
l(x:ate<l  as  w^ell  as  his  nice  residence.    He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  May  12, 

1 89 1,  long  before  he  had  reached  the  full  realization  of  his  powers.     He  had 
l)een  prominent  in  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellow  fraternities,  being  deputy 

grand  master  of  the  state  in  the  latter,  and  both  Ixxlies  participated  in  the 

Inirial  services  at  Virginia  City. 

In  1887  Mr.  Warren  married  Miss  Anna  Mudd,  who  was  lx)m  in  Pilot 

Hill,  Eldorado  county,  California,  and  was  the  daughter  of  George  B.  and 

Wilhelmina  (Marshall)  Mudd,  the  latter  a  native  of  Scotland.     Mr.  Mudd 
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was  a  California  pioneer  of  1850,  and  was  one  of  those  who  had  good  succes? 
in  the  mines.  He  was  killed  in  the  mines  of  Virginia  City  by  a  fire  in  an  ad- 
joining mine.  He  left  his  widow,  three  daughters  and  a  son,  the  daughters 
being  Mrs.  Warren,  of  Reno ;  Mrs.  Gosse,  the  wife  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
Riverside,  Hotel  in  Reno;  and  Miss  Lizzie  Mudd,  in  Carson  City.  Mrs.  Mudd 
still  survives,  and  makes  her  hcmie  at  Reno  with  Mrs.  Warren,  being  ok 
of  the  old  and  respected  residents  who  came  to  the  coast  in  pioneer  days. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  had  two  daughters,  Clara  and  Erma. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Warren  learned  shorthand  and  be- 
came a  court  reporter.  For  eight  years  she  was  in  the  office  of  W.  E.  F.  Deal 
where  she  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  July  29,  1899,  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  any  court  of  the  state.  She  is  still  a  stenographer  and 
typewriter  and  has  a  nice  office  in  Reno,  where  she  is  both  successful  and  popu- 
lar, and  her  worthy  efforts  are  much  admired.  She  has  a  nice  residence  on 
Island  avenue.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Argenta  Chapter  of  the  Eastern 
Star  at  Virginia  City,  and  has  passed  all  the  chairs  of  the  order;  and  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Colfax  Rebekah  Lodge  at  Virginia  City,  and  is  secretan* 
of  the  state  assembly.  She  belongs  to  the  Episcopal  church,  and  in  every  way 
is  admired  for  her  worth  as  a  true  woman. 


W.  R.  CAPELL,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  best  known  residents 
of  Wells,  Nevada,  has  had  a  successful  career  in  the  operating  department' 
of  railroad  work,  and  besides  occupying  a  responsible  position  in  that  line  at 
present  is  also  engaged  in  ranching  and  stockraising.  Both  of  his  parents 
were  pioneers,  by  different  routes,  to  this  great  Pacific  slope  country,  and 
they  were  most  esteemed  and  >yorthy  people. 

His  father,  James  R.  Capell,  was  born  in  the  state  of  Virginia  in  1827. 
He  lost  his  parents  when  he  was  a  child,  and  but  little  is  known  of  his  an- 
cestry. He  was  reared  to  manhood  in  Alabama,  and  from  there  enlisted  and 
served  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  Immediately  following  this  war  and  the 
subsequent  discovery  of  the  gold  fields  of  California,  he  set  out  by  the  southern 
route  for  the  latter  country,  and  located  in  Mariposa  county  in  1849.  ^^  was 
engaged  in  placer  mining  there  for  some  time,  and  then  conducted  a  ranch 
near  San  Jose,  California.  From  there  he  went  to  Oakland,  California.  He 
was  elected  councilman  at  large  for  this  city,  and  was  also  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business  there.  He  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  a  man  of 
recognized  ability,  wielding  much  influence  for  law  and  order  in  that  early 
day  in  the  west.  He  married  Miss  Sarah  E.  Pratt,  who  was  bom  in  Ken- 
tucky and  crossed  the  plains  in  1850.  She  passed  through  what  was  then 
the  territory  of  Utah,  a  part  of  which  has  since  become  the  larger  part  of 
the  state  of  Nevada,  but  at  that  time  there  was  no  settled  population  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  region  was  looked  upon  as  barren  and  worthless. 
Five  children  were  born  to  the  marriage  of  these  pioneers,  and  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  are  still  living,  two  in  California  and  one  in  New  York. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Capell  is  the  only  one  of  the  family  in  Nevada.  He  \\zs 
born  in  San  Jose,  California,  March  5,  1857,  and  was  educated  in  Oakland. 
He  began  his  career  by  working  four  years  in  a  planing  mill,  and  then  engaged 
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ilroading.  He  started  as  a  locomotive  fireman,  and  was  promoted  to  en- 
•,  and  is  now  in  the  responsible  position  of  foreman  of  the  round- 
at  Wells.  While  locomotive  engineer  he  was  in  the  Salt  Lake  division, 
inning  from  Carlin  to  Ogden.  In  addition  to  his  railroad  work  he  is  now  en- 
aged  in  the  cattle  and  sheep  business  with  the  O'Neal  brothers,  who  are  his 
rothers-in-law,  and  have  large  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  and  some  large 
racts   of  land. 

Mr.  Capell  affiliates  with  the  Republican  party,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
><>ard  of  trustees  of  the  Wells  school  district,  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
cUicational  affairs  of  his  town.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
ind  was  made  Master  Mason  in  Winnemucca  Lodge  No.  19,  F.  &  A.  M.; 
le  also  belongs  to  the  Order  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  In  1891  Mr.  Capell 
iiarried  Miss  Alice  O'Neal,  the  daughter  of  Richard  C.  O'Neal,  an  early  settler 
:>f  Nevada.  They  have  two  sons,  James  and  William.  The  family  reside  in 
one  of  the  best  homes  in  Wells,  and  on  the  ranch  there  are  three  dwellings, 
in  one  of  which  they  spend  each  summer.  Mrs.  Capell  is  a  devout  member 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  is  a  lady  of  most  agreeable  manners  and 
has  many  friends. 

COL.  FREDERICK  C.  LORD,  of  Virginia  City,  came  to  Nevada  in 
May,  1866,  and  has  since  been  one  of  the  most  favorably  known  citizens  of 
the  state.  In  every  relation  of  life  in  which  he  has  been  found  he  has  made 
for  himself  a  creditable  record^  and  to-day  he  enjoys  the  unqualified  regard 
and  confidence  of  his  fellow  men. 

Colonel  Frederick  Chapin  Lord  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  his 
birth  having  occurred  in  Wallingford  on  the  9th  of  October,  1837.  He  comes 
'of  English  lineage,  his  ancestors  having  settled  in  New  England  in  the  year 
1636.  Representatives  of  the  name  were  participants  in  all  of  the  important 
events  which  formed  the  early  history  of  that  section  of  the  country,  and 
also  took  part  in  the  Indian  wars,  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  the  war  of  18 12 
and  the  war  with  Mexico. 

Frederick  Lord,  the  father  of  the  Colonel,  was  lx>rn  in  East  Windsor, 
Connecticut,  in  1778,  and  after  arriving  at  years  of  maturity  married  Miss 
Elizal)eth  Allen,  of  New  England  ancestry  equally  as  prominent  in  the  history 
of  Connecticut  as  his  own.     He  died  in  1867,  and  his  wife  passed  away  in 
1899,  ^^  ^^^  ^S^  of  eighty-nine  years.    They  were  lx>th  members  of  the  Epis- 
copal church  and  were  worthy  people,  whose  sterling  traits  of  character  en- 
deared them  to  a  large  circle  of  friends.     They  had  four  diildren,  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  and  lx)th  the  sons,  with  the  blood  of  the  Revolutionary 
forefathers  flowing  in  their  veins,  gave  their  services  to  the  country  as  defend- 
ers of  the  Union  for  the  "Civil  war.    Henry  C.  Lord,  the  brother  of  the  Col- 
onel, enlisted  in  the  Fifteenth  Regiment  of  Connecticut  Volunteers  and  died 
in  the  army  of  yellow  fever  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age.    The  surviving 
sister  is  Mrs.  C.  F.  Lander,  a  resident  of  Connecticut. 

Colonel  Lord  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town,  and 
in  response  to  President  Lincoln's  first  call  for  troops  to  put  down  the  re- 
bellion in  its  incipiency  he  enlisted  on  the  i8th  day  of  April,  1861,  five  days 
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before  General  Robert  E.  Lee  resigned  his  commission  in  the  United  State 
«irmy.  He  became  a  member  of  Company  D,  First  Connecticut  Voluntw 
Infantry,  and  afterward  served  in  the  Harris  Light  Cavalry,  the  Thirteen'i 
and  Third  Provisional  Cavalry  Regiments  of  New  York.  Three  years  r: 
his  service  was  in  that  celebrated  raiding  regiment,  the  Harris  Light  Cavaln. 
a  regiment  credited  with  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  engagements,  and  tbej 
lost  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  dead  and  wounded,  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  two  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men.  And  it  is  listed  a 
Colonel  Fox's  roster  of  regimental  losses  as  one  of  the  six  cavalry  regiments 
that  gained  the  distinction  of  being  called  the  fighting  regiments. 

Colonel  Lord  served  successively  as  a  private,  sergeant,  first  sergeant 
sergeant  major,  second  lieutenant,  first  lieutenant  and  captain.     He  won  the 
second  lieutenancy  at  a  point  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Fredericksburg  on  the 
5th  of  July,  1862.     The  officer  in  command  was  disabled  in  the  first  chai^ 
and  Sergeant  Lord,  l)eing  next  in  rank,  took  command  and  brought  the  coat 
hat  to  a  successful  termination,  routing  the  enemy  and  capturing  a  niunbcr 
of  prisoners.     He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  after  the  desperate 
cavalry  engagement  at  Aldie  on  the  17th  of  June,  1863.     His  platoon  being 
in  advance,  he  was  ordered  to  charge,  and  his  troops  remained  and  guardeu 
the  town  against  a  superior  force,  securing  a  strong  position  and  holding  it 
against  repeated  assaults,  until  General  Kilpatrick  was  able  to  bring  up  nis 
brigade.     Tlie  first  squadron  coming  to  the  support  of  Lieutenant  Lord  tost 
its  five  officers,  and  several  of  its  men  were  killed  and  wounded  in  reaching 
the  position.     Colonel  Lord's  service  in  the  IXnion  army  was  continuous  from 
the  1 8th  of  April,   186 1,  until  the  2d  of  October,  1865,  with  the  excepti(H» 
of  a  brief  periocl  of  fourteen  days  which  was  granted  to  him  as  a  iurlough 
after  his  re-enlistment.     His  record  is  scarcely  equaled  by  that  of  any  volun- 
teer in  the  Civil  war.     He  was  in  thirty-three  hard-fought  engagements,  yer 
he  escai)e(l  with  only  one  wound.     In  a  cavalry  charge  in  a  close  combat  a 
pistol  was  pointed  at  his  head,  but  before  it  could  be  discharged  he  had  thrust 
it  aside  with  his  hand,  and  in  so  doing  he  was  shot  through  the  hand,  the 
wound  leaving  a  great  scar. 

In  May,  1866,  just  seven  months  after  receiving  an  honorable  discharge 
from  the  Union  army.  Colonel  Lord  arrived  in  Virginia  City,  having  made 
the  journey  by  way  of  the  Nicaragua  route.     He  was  at  first  employed  in  ^ 
quartz  mill,  and  while  thus  engaged  was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  revenue 
service,  in  which  capacity  he  remained,  discharging  his  duties  in  a  most  cap- 
able manner  for  eighteen  years.    He  was  first  assistant  assessor,  later  deputy 
assessor  and  then  assessor,  and  subsequently  collector.    In  1896  he  was  elected 
a  meml^er  of  the  state  senate  and.  re-elected  in  1902,  so  at  this  writing,  in 
1903,  he  is  now  the  representative  from  his  district  in  the  upper  house  of  the 
state  legislature.     During  the  Spanish-American  war  he  was  appointed  pay- 
master of  United  States  volunteers  and  filled  that  position  at  San  Francisco 
until  after  the  close  of  hostilities.     His  superior  officers  in  their  official  re- 
ports  accorded  him  with  the  highest  tributes  of  energy,  industry,  promptness, 
economy,  intelligence  and  integrity  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  his  ac- 
counts being  in  excellent  shape  and  entirely  accurate. 

Since  coming  to  Nevada  Colonel  Lord  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
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ate  militia.  He  commanded  the  battery  for  five  years,  was  colonel  of  the 
d  regiment,  and  on  its  re-organization  in  1892  he  was  again  elected  to  that 
Tice,  and  was  in  command  of  both  state  encampments  held  at  the  state  cap- 
al.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  rifle  team  in  its  contests  with  the  Cali- 
3rnia  militia  in  1883  and  1884,  at  which  time  the  records  of  the  Nevada 
iam  excelled  all  previous  records  made  in  the  United  States.  This  was 
ertainly  very  gratifying  to  Colonel  Lord  and  other  members  of  the  team, 
nd  of  their  work  they  have  every  reason  to  be  proud.  Colonel  Lord  was 
Iso  a  very  active  member  of  the  Republican  party  in  former  years,  and  was 
ecretary  of  the  Republican  state  central  committee  for  twelve  years,  render- 
ng  his  party  a  valuable  service  in  that  capacity.  But  when  the  i^arty  re- 
>udiated  its  position  on  bimetallism  he  believed  it  to  be  a  great  injustice  to 
lis  state  and  to  the  people  of  the  entire  United  States.  He  then  attended 
:he  meeting  called  to  organize  the  silver  party,  was  elected  its  chairman  and 
\xs.s  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  silver  and  fusion  movements  which  car- 
ried the  state  of  Nevada  for  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  elected  the  Nevada 
state  officers. 

During  the  past  twenty-six  years  Colonel  Lord  has  been  agent  of  the 
Giant  Powder  Company,  and  has  sold  a  large  amount  of  the  giant  po\Vder 
used  by  mining  companies  in  Virginia  City  and  other  mines  in  this  portion 
of  the  state.  At  the  present  time  he  is  timekeeper  for  the  Consolidated  Cali- 
fornia &  Virginia  Mining  Company. 

In  1872  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Colonel  Lord  and  Miss  Bella 
T.  Fulsom,  a  native  of  the  state  of  Maine.  Their  union  was  blessed  with  two 
daughters:  Fredericka  C,  now  the  wife  of  Otto  F.  Williams,  of  Elko,  Ne- 
vada, who  is  a  successful  attorney  at  that  place;  and  Flora,  who  is  now  the 
wife  of  W.  E.  Hansan,  a  druggist  of  Oakland,  California.  After  some  years 
of  happy  married  life  Mrs.  Lord  died,  leaving  to  the  Colonel  the  care  of  his 
two  daughters.  In  1895  he  was  again  married,  his  second  union  being  with 
Miss  Alice  O.  Nye,  a  daughter  of  Emanuel  Nye,  a  California  pioneer  of 
prominence.  Mrs.  Lord  is  a  lady  of  superior  culture  and  natural  refinement, 
and  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

The  Colonel  is  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  his  certificate  for  admis- 
sion to  that  order  having  been  signed  by  General  Phil  Sheridan.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  Cavalry  Corps  of  the 
Potomac  and  of  the  Harris  Light  Cavalry  Regiment  Association.  He  like- 
wise has  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  the  Spanish-American  War  Veterans' 
Association.  He  was  made  a  Mason  in  New  York  city,  and  retains  his  mem- 
bership with  the  blue  lodge  and  chapter,  and  is  also  a  Knight  Templar,  he- 
longing  to  DeWitt  Clinton  Commandery  No.  i.  Colonel  Lord  has  made  for 
himself  a  record  as  a  soldier,  public  officer  and  civilian  that  well  merits  the 
high  commendation  of  all,  and  he  justly  enjoys  the  good  will,  confidence  and 
friendship  of  a  very  large  circle  of  acquaintances. 


CHARLES  SNYDER,  one  of  the  prominent  pioneers  of  Nevada,  having 
come  to  the  state  in  i860,  is  also  a  successful  farmer  of  Mason  valley.  He  is 
a  native  of  New  York,  born  there  February  12,  1822,  coming  of  German  and 
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New  England  ancestry.  His  father,  John  Snyder,  was  bom  in  Germany,  te 
emigrated  to  America  when  a  young  man,  settlings  in  New  York,  and  bccasK 
a  farmer.  There  he  died,  aged  sixty  years.  He  married  and  reared  a  iann-y 
of  eight  children,  all  of  whom  but  one  are  living-.  His  wife  attained  to  a 
ripe  old  age. 

Charles  Snyder  was  reared  upon  his  father's  farm  and  educated  in  te 
native  place.  In  1852  he  went  to  California  to  dig  for  gold,  and  nrind 
in  Nevada  county,  making  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  Grass  Valley  and  at 
Downieville.  He  then  prospected  in  the  mountains.  His  largest  piece  01 
gold  was  worth  about  fifty  dollars.  In  i860  he  settled  in  Carson  v^ 
and  worked  by  the  day  for  a  year,  when  he  went  to  Virginia  City  during  the 
mining  excitement.  From  there  he  came  on  to  Aurora  and  built  a  sawmiB 
on  the  Buckeye  and  operated  it  for  four  years  until  the  town  began  to  nm 
l)ehind.  While  he  was  there  he  furnished  nearly  all  the  lumber  used  in  build- 
ing the  place.  In  1865  he  made  his  way  to  Mason  valley,  purchased  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  which  was  partly  improved,  and  has  en- 
joyed working  upon  it  ever  since.  To  it  he  has  added  from  time  to  time, 
and  now  owns  seven  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  He  also  has  four  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  in  another  piece,  all  of  it  being  rich  farming-  land.  Mr. 
Snyder  raises  good  horses,  cattle  and  other  stock.  His  horses  are  the  English 
coach,  while  the  st(x:k  are  Durham.  He  has  sold  one  thousand  tons  of  alfalta 
hay  in  a  single  season,  and  earlier  in  his  career  he  has  driven  a  herd  01 
cattle  to  Oregon  and  received  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  for  them.  In  aL 
of  his  undertakings  he  has  greatly  prospered,  and  is  recognized  as  a  good 
farmer,  capable  business  man  and  successful  stockman. 

In  1866  Mr.  Snyder  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Loftus,  and  they  have 
had  five  children,  of  whom  three  are  living:  John,  a  farmer  residing  near 
his  father;  Lizzie,  who  married  Charles  Hyronomus,  a  resident  of  Yerington: 
Jeremiah,  in  San  Francisco;  Emily  married  Orin  Whiting  and  died  leanng 
one  child,  Charles,  who  is  being  reared  by  his  grandfather,  and  is  a  very 
blight,  intelligent  little  fellow. 

Mr.  Snyder  has  been  a  life-long  Republican,  but  has  never  sought  or 
desired  oflice.  While  he  has  never  joined  any  society,  he  is  very  libera/  m 
his  supiK)rt  of  the  churches  and  all  worthy  enterprises.  The  Golden  Rule 
gives  him  his  standard  of  action,  and  following  its  teachings  he  has  gBwed 
many  friends  and  firmly  established  himself  in  the  confidence  of  the  conh 
munity. 

D.  A.  DAWSON  is  a  native  son  of  the  state  of  Nevada,  and  his  ex- 
cellent record  as  private  citizen  and  public  servant  has  been  rewarded  by  his 
present  position  as  postmaster  of  Reno,  of  which  town  he  is  one  of  the  popu- 
lar residents,  both  on  account  of  his  own  w^orth  and  also  for  the  fact  that 
his  father  was  connected  with  Reno  almost  from  its  inception. 

A.  Dawson,  his  father,  was  born  in  Franklin  county.  New  York,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1 85 1.  He  came  to  Nevada  in  his  youth  and  was  connected  with 
its  growth  and  prosperity  from  that  time  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  14th  of  Septeml^er,  1896.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  fraternities,  and  in  politics  was 
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Republican.  One  daughter  and  one  son  survive  him,  the  former  being  Mrs. 
ohii  Shaver,  of  Reno. 

D.  A.  Dawson  was  lx)rn  in  Reno,  November  9,  1876.  His  ancestral 
took  is  Scotch.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  at  Reno  and  in  the 
"Nevada  State  University,  and  as  soon  as  he  left  school  became  connected  with 
he  Reno  postoffice  as  a  clerk.  His  faithful  continuance  in  that  position  for 
jeven  years  and  the  capable  discharge  of  his  duties  were  rewarded  on  April 
>Q,  1902,  when  he  was  appointed  postmaster  by  petition  of  his  fellow  citizens 
ind  by  approval  of  President  Roosevelt.  The  business  of  the  office  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  his  administration  has  in  every  way  been  satisfactory 
to  the  patrons.  * 

Mr.  Dawson  has  always  been,  it  is  needless  to  say,  a  stanch  Republican, 
and  a  bright  public  career  seems  oj^n  to  him.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  of  Reno  Lodge  No.  13,  F.  &  A.  M. 


EUREKA  AND  PALISADE  RAILWAY  COMPANY.  The  Eureka 
&  Palisade  Railway,  narrow  gauge,  runs  from  Palisade  to  Eureka,  a  distance 
of  eighty-four  miles.  The  road  was  organized  as  the  Eureka  &  Palisade  Rail- 
road Company  on  November  19,  1873.  The  first  section  of  twenty  miles  was 
built  to  Lodi  (near  what  is  now  known  as  Hay  Ranch  Station),  where  the 
terminal  remained  for  several  months.  From  Lodi,  the  road  was  pushed  on 
to  Alpha,  twenty-five  miles  farther,  where  the  terminal  was  again  made  for 
nearly  a  year;  and  it  was  not  until  November,  1875,  that  it  was  completed 
through  to  Eureka. 

On  June  13,  1900,  the  road  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  by  the 
United  States  circuit  court  of  Nevada.  It  was  sold  at  receiver's  sale  July 
17,  1901,  and  reorganized  as  the  Eureka  &  Palisade  Railway  Company,  the 
new  company  commencing  to  operate  same  on  February  i,  1902.  The  officers 
are :  M.  L.  Requa,  president,  and  G.  D.  Abbott,  secretary,  treasurer  and  super- 
intendent. The  board  of  directors  are  M.  L.  Requa,  H.  H.  Taylor,  H.  M.  J. 
McMichael,  all  of  San  Francisco,  and  Charles  Read  and  C.  L.  Rood,  of  Salt 
Lake  City. 

The  rolling  stock  equipment  consists  of  four  locomotives,  four  passen- 
ger cars,  one  baggage  car,  twenty-one  l3ox  cars,  forty-seven  flat  cars,  sixteen 
.«tock  cars,  eight  coal  cars  and  one  caboose. 

The  principal  traflic  of  the  road  consists  of  the  shipment  of  ores  from 
the  mines  in  the  Eureka,  Hamilton  and  Tybo  districts  consigned  to  the  various 
smelters  of  the  country,  about  sixty  per  cent  of  its  freight  traffic  consisting 
of  such  shipments.  About  seventy-five  per  cent  of  its  total  freight  business 
originates  on  the  road,  the  balance  coming  from  connecting  carriers. 

The  superintendents  of  the  road  have  been  Philetus  Everts,  who  served 
from  its  commencement  to  September,  1882;  Byron  Gilman,  who  served 
until  January  i,  1894;  David  Colton  to  April  i,  1897,  at  which  time  G.  D. 
Abbott  was  appointed  superintendent  and  now  fills  the  position. 

Mr.  Abbott,  to  whose  executive  ability  and  management  the  road  has 
owed  its  successful  operation  for  the  past  seven  years,  was  lx)rn  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  February  3,  1866,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  was  brought  to 
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California,  where  he  was  reared  and  eckicated.  In  October,  1885,  he  began 
work  for  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  Comi^any  as  a  l>rakeman,  aad:  later 
clerked  in  the  superintendent's  office  at  Oakland  Pier,  rose  to  head  cM^  aid 
only  left  that  place  to  accept  his  present  responsible  office. 

In  1896  Mr.  Abbott  was  married  to  Miss  Florence  Gertrude  BNnKiceit 
who  was  l)orn  in  San  Francisco,  California.  This  union  has  been  blessed  with 
a  s<^n  and  a  daughter,  Granville  B.  and  Ruth. 


HON.  JOSEPH  R.  RYAN,  Virgirfia  City,  Storey  county,  Netada. 
is  the  superintendent  of  the  Consolidated  California  and  Virginia  Ifmng 
Company;  also  of  the  Hale  &  Norcross  Mining  Company  and  the  Ophtir Min- 
ing Company,  w  hile  of  the  Comstock  Pumping  Association  he  is  Uie  man- 
ager. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  his  business  interests  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance and  extent,  and  that  his  connection  is  such  as  demands  ourked 
capability,  thorough  understanding  of  the  work  and  keen  discriminatian  in 
its  control. 

Mr.  Ryan  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  his  birth  having 
occurred  at  Brighton.     He  comes  of  Irish  ancestry  and  is  a  son. of  James 
T.  Ryan,  who  married  Miss  Nora  C.  Connolly.     She  was  a  native  of  the 
British  provinces  and  was  of  Irish   descent.     James  T.  Ryan  was  a  con- 
tractor and  builder,  and  was  one  of  the  first  white  men  to  enter  Humboldt 
Bay,  California,  in  the  year  1850.    He  built  a  large  sawmill  there  and  did  an 
extensive  business  as  a  manufacturer  of  lumber.-   He  also  became  a  inetiiber 
of  the  firm  of  Donahue,  Ryan  &  Secor,  who  built  the  United  States  monitor 
Comanche,  at  San  Francisco,  in  the  year  1864.     He  was  prc«ninently  identi- 
fied with  the  early  history  of  the  state  of  California,  taking  an  active  part  in 
promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  young  commonwealth.     His  devotion  to 
the  public  welfare  stood  as  an  unquestioned  fact  in  his  career,  and  his  efl&xts 
were  of  the  most  helpful  and  far-reaching  nature.    He  represented  his  district, 
comprised  of  Humboldt,  Klamath  and  Del  Norte  counties,  in  the  state  legis- 
lature in  the  years   i860  and    1861,   and  distinguished   himself  as  a  man 
of  unquestioned  loyalty  to  the  general  good  as  well  as  in  superior  natural  and 
acquired  ability.     He  died  in  San  Francisco  in   1876,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six  years,  and  thus  passed  away  one  who  had  been  long  known  and  hoiK>red 
as  one  of  the  upbuilders  of  the  great  west.     His  good  wife  survived  him 
and  departed  this  life  in  1902,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-seven  years, 
and  her  remains  were  interred  by  the  side  of  her  husband  in  Holy  Cross 
cemetery  in  San  Francisco.     They  were  the  parents  of  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  and  three  of  the  family  are  now  living,  but  Mr.  Ryan  is  the  only 
one  in  Nevada.     His  sister,  Nora  M.,  is  the  wife  of  ex-Judge  O,  P.  Evans, 
of  San  Fransciso,  while  Mary  is  the  widow  of  Captain  Charles  L.  Worden, 
of  the  United  States  army,  who  died  from  the  eflfects  of  the  San  Juan  cam- 
paign. 

In  his  boyhood  days  Hon.  J.  R.  Ryan  was  brought  by  his  parents  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  family  home  being  established  in  California  in  1851.  He 
pursued  his  preliminary  education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  state,  and 
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ifterward  attended  Santa  Clara  College,  in  which  he  completed  his  course  in 
the    year    1864.     Entering  upon  his  business  career  he  became  connected 
ivitli    tlie  manufacture  of  lumber  in  Humboldt  county,  and  remained  a  resi- 
dent of  California  until  1872,  when  he  removed  to  Nevada,  believing  that  this 
state  afforded  a  broad  field  of  labor  to  the  enterprising,  progressive  business 
man.      He  engaged  in  mining  in  Pioche  for  a  time,  and  in  January,  1874,  came 
to   Virginia  City,  where  he  secured  employment  in  the  assay  office  of    the 
company  with  which  he  is  still  connected.     In   1876  he  entered  the  stock 
brokerage  office  of  the  firm  of  Driscoll  &  Company,  which  later  became  F.  A. 
Tritle  &  Company,  and  subsequently  became  the  successor  of  the  latter  firm 
in  the  business.    Two  years  afterward,  however,  he  abandoned  the  brcJcerage 
business  and  turned  his  attention  to  prospecting  in  Arizona  and  in  Eldorado 
county  of  California.     Returning,  however,   to  Virginia  City,   Nevada,  he 
was  apix)inted  superintendent  of  the  Andes  Mining  Company  in  1890.     He 
accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  Hale  &  Norcross  Mining  Company  in 
1892,   and  in   1899  was  apix)inted  superintendent  of  the  consolidated  Cali- 
fornia and  Virginia  Mining  Company,  while  in  the  same  year  he  was  made 
manager  of  the  Comstock  Pumping  Association,  formed  to  drain  the  mines 
and  permit  of  working  at  still  lower  levels,  all  of  the  work  being  done  through 
the  shaft  of  the  consolidated  California  and  Virginia  Company.     Three  of 
the  pumps  are  driven  by  electric  power  and  the  other  by  hydraulic  power. 
This   will  permit  the  mines,  which  have  been  such  phenomenal  producers, 
to  be  worked  several  hundred  feet  deeper  and  thus  add  greatly  to  the  wealth 
of   the   country.     He  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Andes  Mining 
Company  in  August,   1903,  and  on  the  same  date  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Ophir  Mining  Company. 

Not  only  in  his  mining  operations  has  Mr.  Ryan  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful, but  has  also  become  widely  known  as  a  most  active  and  honorable 
representative  of  political  interests  in  this  section  of  the  state,  nor  have  his 
influence  and  efforts  been  confined  alone  to  Nevada.  He  has  been  a  life- 
long Democrat,  influential  in  the  ranks  of  the  party.  He  served  for  four 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  state  central  committee,  and  is  now 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  national  committee.  In  the  year  1896  he  was 
one  of  the  presidential  electors  of  the  state,  and  was  the  messenger  sent  from 
Nevada  to  carry  the  state  vote  for  Bryan  to  Washington.  He  has  for  twelve 
y^ars  Ijeen  a  delegate  to  all  the  state  conventions  of  his  party,  and  is  justly 
recognized  as  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  active  representatives  in  the 
west. 

In  1877  Mr.  Ryan  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Eleanor  Augustine, 
who  was  lx)m  in  Silver  City,  Nevada,  and  to  them  has  been  born  a  daughter, 
Margaret  A.,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Alfred  Cellier,  of  San  Francisco.  In 
1889  Mr.  Ryan  married  his  present  wife,  who  was  then  Elizal^eth  H.  Brooks. 
They  have  a  delightful  home  in  Virginia  City,  and  its  hospitality  is  greatly 
enjoyed  by  their  many  friends.  Mr.  Ryan  belongs  to  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  As 
an  intelligent  and  progressive  business  man  he  has  few  peers  in  this  state,  and 
is  deserving  of  uniform  recognition  as  such  a  citizen.     By  perseverance,  de- 
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termination  and  honorable  effort  he  has  overthrown  all  obstacles  which  barrec 
his  path  to  success  and  reached  the  goal  of  prosperity,  while  his  broad  miai 
and  public  spirit  have  made  him  a  director  of  public  thought  and  action. 

THE  DAILY  TERRITORIAL  ENTERPRISE  was  founded  in  Vir- 
ginia City  in  1858,  and  consequently  is  one  of  the  oldest  newspapers  publidied 
in  the  state.  It  is  a  six-column  journal,  twenty-three  by  thirty-two  inches, 
and  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Republican  party  and  to  the  disseraiiia- 
tion  of  local  news.  It  has  been  an  important  factor  in  molding"  public  opmvx 
in  Nevada,  and  is  now  published  by  the  firm  of  Blake  &  Craise. 

Frank  A.  Blake,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  is  a  native  son  of  Cali- 
fornia, his  birth  having  occurred  in  the  Golden  state  on  the  2d  of  May,  1865 
He  came  to  Nevada  in  1874,  when  a  lad  of  eight  years,  and  went  into  the 
office  of  the  Enterprise  when  a  young  man  of  sixteen  years.  He  has  filled 
every  office  in  the  business  from  that  of  printer's  devil  to  that  of  editor,  and 
is  now  acting  in  the  latter  capacity  and  at  the  same  time  is  one  of  the  lessees 
and  publishers  of  the  journal. 

Mr.  Craise  is  a  native  of  England,  his  birth  occurring"  on  the  *'meme 
isle''  in  May,  1865.  He  came  to  Storey  county,  Nevada,  in  1867,  when  about 
two  years  of  age,  and  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  Virginia  City  with  the 
firm  of  Brown  &  Mahaney.  He  was  connected  with  the  Chronicle  for  a  time, 
and  later  became  compositor  on  the  Enterprise,  acting  in  that  capacit)'  from 
1887  until  1891,  when  the  paper  was  discontinued,  but  in  1892  it  was  ft- 
established,  Mr.  Craise  becoming  a  partner  with  Mr.  Blake  in  its  publication. 
Both  are  practical  and  capable  newspaper  men,  and  are  making  a  marked  suc- 
cess of  their  enterprise.  They  take  an  active  interest  in  everj'thing  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  the  city,  and  through  the  columns  of  this  journal  they  gteanj 
aid  in  the  promotion  of  many  interests  for  the  public  good. 

PATRICK  GALLAGHER,  of  Mason  valley,  Nevada,  is  one  of  the  best 
farmers  in  this  locality,  where  he  has  made  his  home  for  the  past  thirty-six 
years.  He  was  born  in  Sandwich,  Canada,  July  8,  1841,  and  is  a  son  01 
Michael  Gallagher,  who  was  born  in  county  Mayo,  Ireland,  in  i8o5»  ^^ 
there  married  Miss  Matilda  Kelbourne,  also  a  native  of  Ireland.  One  chiW. 
Jolin,  was  born  before  the  i^arents  emigrated  in  1839  and  located  in  Michigan. 
TJie  father  settled  on  a  farm  in  that  then  new  and  undeveloped  state,  near 
Pontiac.  He  had  a  brother  in  Sandwich,  Canada,  and  he  went  there,  a^^ 
Patrick  was  born  at  the  home  of  his  uncle.  The  family  returned  to  Pontiac 
in  1846,  and  then  to  Wisconsin  that  same  year,,  where  the  father  located  on 
the  i)resent  site  of  Kenosha  and  cultivated  a  good  farm.  From  there  the 
taniily  removed  to  Monroe,  Wisconsin,  purchased  a  fami,  and  there  the  father 
lived  until  his  death  in  1879,  aged  sixty-four  years.  His  wife  died  in  1876. 
They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  Patrick 
Gallagher  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  in  Nevada. 

The  education  of  Mr.  Gallagher  was  received  in  Kenosha,  Wisconsin, 
and    later    he    embarked    in    railroading    and    steamboating    on    the  Mis- 
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sissippi  river.  In  1866  he  crossed  the  plains  to  Nevada  and  after  remain- 
ing there  two  years  went  on  to  California.  His  first  employment  was  freight- 
ing- at  Virginia  City  for  Jewett  Adams  between  that  place,  Gold  Hill  and 
lT>ctyton.  In  1868  he  located  his  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and 
lias  another  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  two  miles  from  his  homestead.  He 
has  redeemed  it  all  from  the  sage  brush,  and  made  the  land  as  good  farming 
land  as  can  be  found  in  Lyon  county.  His  home  is  a  very  comfortable  one 
and  a  model  to  the  other  farmers  in  Mason  valley,  while  his  grounds  are  the 
pride  of  his  heart. 

In  February,  1873,  h^  ^^^  married  to  Mary  Raferty,  a  native  of  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey,  and  six  children  have  been  born  to  them,  namely :  Ada, 
Katie,  Mary,  Peter,  Paul  and  John.  They  are  members  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church.  Mr.  Gallagher  has  always  been  a  staunch  Republican,  although 
he  now  feels  it  his  duty  to  espouse  the  cause  of  silver.  He  has  served  as 
school  trustee  and  is  a  man  of  intelligence,  integrity  and  ability. 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  HERMAN,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  state  of 
Nevada  and  one  of  the  old  and  honored  retired  citizens  of  Wadsworth,  is 
one  of  the  men  who  came  to  this  state  in  poverty  and  by  his  industry  and 
capable  effort  in  everything  he  put  his  hand  to,  especially  in  farming,  made 
svich  success  that  he  has  practically  retired  from  active  duties.  He  is  of 
German  ancestry,  and  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Kimble)  Herman,  both 
natives  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  were  farmers,  members  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  reared,  a  family  of  six  children,  five  arriving  at  maturity.  Thomas 
Herman*  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  but  supported  the  Union  during  the 
Civil  war,  and  was  in  every  way  a  man  worthy  of  the  respect  of  his  fellows. 
He  lived  to  be  seventy-seven  years  old,  and  his  wife  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one. 

Thomas  G.  Herman,  who  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  in  Nevada, 
was  born  near  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  October  31,  1830,  and  was  reared 
to  manhood  on  his  father's  farm  and  obtained  his  education  in  the  public 
schools.  In  1854  he  went  to  California  by  way  of  the  Istlltnus  of  Panama, 
and  engaged  in  mining  in  Plumas  county  for  a  while,  but  with  poor  success. 
He  worked  for  wages,  prospected  for  gold,  and  had  a  hard  time  to  make  a 
living.  He  came  to  Nevada  in  i860,  and  was  on  the  Truckee  meadows  from 
August  to  January,  1861,  when  he  came  to  the  lower  crossing  of  the  Truckee 
river.  There  he  pre-empted  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  to  which 
he  later  added  two  hundred  and  from  the  first  became  successful  in  raising 
grain,  vegetables  and  hay,  while  he  also  engaged  in  dairying,  keeping  as  high 
as  seventy-five  cows  of  high-grade  Durhams,  and  cross-breeding  in  such  a 
way  as  to  keep  his  stock  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  and  efficiency.  He 
sold  both  butter  and  milk,  and  for  thirty  years  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful men  in  that  line  in  the  state,  such  that,  in  1898,  he  sold  out  and,  in  a 
sense,  retired  from  active  participation  in  business  aflfairs. 

As  a  life-long  Republican  Mr.  Herman  has  served  his  county  as  com- 
missioner, and  also  served  a  term  in  the  state  legislature  in  1889,  where  he 
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was  an  able  worker  and  guarded  well  the  interests  of  his  constituents.  H« 
always  keq)s  well  informed  on  the  affairs  of  the  state  and  county,  and  'mi 
iniblic-s|)irite<l  and  useful  citizen.  He  resides  in  a  coinniCKliaus  dwelling  in 
W'adsworth,  which  he  erected  in  1870. 


\V.  T.  MORAX,  a  resident  of  Virginia  City,  is  one  of  the  prominent  dvf 
engineers  and  surveyors  of  the  state  and  is  the  engineer  of  all  the  CoiiKtod 
mines,  while  for  the  United  States  government  he  has  done  a  large  amount 
of  work.  The  extent  and  importance  of  the  business  entrusted  to  him  is  an 
indication  of  his  ability  in  the  line  of  his  chosen  calling".  He  has  a  natarc 
that  could  never  content  itself  with  me<liocritv.  and,  therefore,  he  has  steadily 
advanced  in  his  chosen  calling  until  he  now  occupies  an  enviable  position  m 
the  ranks  of  his  profession  as  one  of  its  most  skillful  representatives. 

Mr.  Moran  is  a  native  of  England,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  the  world? 
metropolis,  London,  on  the  nth  ot  March,  1864.  He  was  educated  in  the 
sch(x>ls  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1882.  when 
eighteen  years  of  age.  He  had  learned  surveying  and  civil  engineering  in  the 
l^st  schools  of  England,  and  was  thus  thoroughly  well  equipped  for  a  busi- 
ness career  at  the  time  he  crossed  the  Atlantic.  He  was  for  some  time  en- 
gaged in  locating  railroads  in  Texas,  and  was  assistant  city  engineer  in  Gal- 
veston, but  his  health  failed  him  in  the  far  south,  and,  believing  that  a  change 
of  climate  would  prove  l>eneficial,  his  physician  ordered  him  to  the  moun- 
tains. He  came  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  where  he  was  a  contractor  tor 
the  survey  of  public  lands  for  the  government  for  some  time.  He  made  him- 
self familiar  with  every  county  in  the  state  of  Nevada,  and  the  fact  that  he 
has  so  long  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Comstock  shows  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  skilled  and  able  representatives  of  the  profession,  for  in  the  development 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  state  much  depends  upon  the  accurate  work  ot 
a  competent  surveyor  and  civil  engineer. 

Mr.  Moran  is  a  meml^er  of  the  Emmit  National  Guards,  holding  the 
rank  of  sergeant,  and  he  also  belongs  to  the  Young  Men's  Institute.  In  hi^ 
religious  faith  he  is  a  Catholic,  and  in  political  faith  is  a  Republican,  giving 
earnest  supi)ort  to  the  ixirty.  He  has  co-operated  in  movements  for  the  fun- 
eral gcKxl,  being  a  public-s])irited  and  progressive  citizen,  and  as  opportunity 
has  afforded  has  invested  in  several  mining  properties. 

WILLIAM  SPINNER,  the  ix)pular  recorder  and  ex-officio  auditor  of 
luireka  county,  Nevada,  has  been  a  resident  of  the  state  and  of  the  county 
for  over  thirty  years.  He  has  had  a  highly  useful  career,  beginning  with  hts 
service  to  the  Union  in  the  time  of  civil  strife,  and  especially  \^ 
the  county  where  he  has*  lived  so  many  years  he  has  left  the  impress  of  '^'^^ 
individuality  as  a  skillful  business  man  and  influential  factor  in  public  affairs. 
He  began  his  career  with  the  limitations  of  orphanage  and  lack  of  capita), 
but  has  always  made  a  good  living  and  more,  and  enjoys  a  place  of  respect 
among  his  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  Spinner  was  born  in  Utica,  New  York,  October  20,  1842.     He  was 
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*prived  of  both  his  parents  when  he  was  a  child,  and  spent  the  greater  part 
E  liis  youth  in  Paris,  Canada,  where  he  received  his  education.  He  returned 
>  the  United  States  in  1861  and  enHsted  in  the  United  States  Telegraph 
orps,  serving  under  General  John  Pope.  He  was  a  skillful  operator,  with 
thorough  understanding  of  all  the  details  of  the  business,  and  after  the  war 
a.me  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  was  an  operator  for  two  years  and  a  half. 
'or  the  following  two  and  a  half  years  he  was  chief  operator  in  the  office  at 
/lemphis,  Tennessee.  In  1870  he  arrived  in  Reno,  Nevada,  at  the  time  the 
epeating  office  was  opened,  was  also  at  Gold  Hill  a  month,  and  opened  a 
ex>eating  station  at  Elko,  whence,  in  Octol>er,  1871,  he  came  to  Eureka,  where 
le  has  made  his  home  ever  since  with  the  exception  of  a  period  when  he  was 
ill  operator  for  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Palisade.  He  was  elected  recorder  of 
Eureka  county  in  1892,  which  office  carries  with  it  the  ex-officio  honor  of 
luditor.  He  was  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  to  whose  principles  he  has 
ilways  adhered,  and  he  activelv  favored  the  movement  for  free  coinage  of 
silver.  He  is  still  manager  of  the  local  office  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company. 

Mr.  Spinner  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  of 
which  he  is  financier.     In  1877  he  was  married  to  Miss  Maria  Kasper,  a 
native  of  Germany.     They  have  three  daughters.     The  eldest,  Mabel  M., 
is   a   graduate  of  the  National  Normal  University  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  with 
the  degree  of  B.  S.,  and  she  has  also  taken  the  normal  course  in  the  State 
University  and  is  now  a  successful  teacher  at  Eureka ;  Alma  Frances  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  National  Normal  Union  University  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  with  the  de- 
gree of  B.  S.;  and  Idela  M.  is  still  in  school.     Mr.  Spinner  was  reared  in  the 
Presbyterian  faith,  and  his  wife  in  the  Episcopal.     They  have  many  friends, 
have  a  happy  home,  and  enjoy  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  entire  citizen- 
ship of  the  town  and  county. 

JOHN  C.  FARRELL,  an  early  settler  and  one  of  the  largest  land-owners 
of  Mason  valley,  Nevada,  owns  six  hundred  acres  of  choice  farming  land. 
He  came  to  Nevada  in  August,  1866,  making  his  first  home  in  Mason  valley 
in  January,  1867,  on  what  was  then  called  the  Heston  ranch,  and  settled  on 
his  present  ranch  in  1872.  The  land  was  all  wild  when  he  first  took  it,  but 
it  is  now  very  valuable,  and  he  is  raising  large  crops  of  alfalfa  hay  and  grain 
u^x>n  it,  and  also  devotes  a  considerable  portion  to  raising  his  stock,  of  which 
he  has  some  sixty  head  of  cattle  and  a  grade  of  Norman  Percheron  horses. 

Mr.  Farrell  is  a  native  of  Alabama,  having  been  born  October  16,  1843, 
in  that  state,  of  English-Dutch  stock  commingled  with  Irish.  His  father, 
John  Farrell,  w-as  born  in  Ireland,  but  emigrated  to  Alabama  when  a  young 
man,  and  was  there  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Carl,  born  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  By  accupation  he  was  a  stonecutter.  He  removed  to  Arkansas 
and  crossed  the  plains  to  California  in  1852,  making  the  trip  with  oxen  and 
bringing  with  him  his  family,  including  John  C.  who  was  then  but  nine 
years  of  age.  He  located  in  Stockton,  California,  and  worked  at  his  trade 
helping  to  build  the  court  house  in  that  city.  He  died  there  in  1859,  aged 
fifty-five  years.     His  wife  made  her  home  with  her  son,  John,  from  1863 
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until  1897,  when  she  died,  aged  eighty-three  years.     She  was  a  Methodist  anl 
her  husband  a  Catholic. 

Mr.  John  C.  Farrell  married,  in  1873,  Miss  Elizabeth  Kenip.  a  iiativcot 
l^>nd<)n,  England,  and  a  daughter  of  John  Kemp,  who  dietl  when  am^ 
the  plains  with  his  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farrell  have  the  following  childrei 
all  living:  Mary  Ann,  of  Butte,  Montana;  Ida  May;  Alice  Rebecca,  Mp 
(ieorge  Martin,  of  Yenngton;  Isabella;  John  Henry;  James  C. :  William C; 
Joseph;  and  Lillian.  Mrs.  Farrell's  religious  faith  makes  her  a  Metho(li>t 
but  her  husband  is  not  connected  with  any  church,  although  he  cont^ib«tc^ 
liberally  towards  benevolent  enterprises,  and  believes  in  living  an  upngfc 
honorable  life  and  wronging  no  one  by  either  word  or  deed. 

DANIEL  C.  WHEELER.  The  great  plains  of  the  west  afford  abundaat 
opportunities  to  the  stock-raiser  wiien  there  is  a  sufficient  water  supply  t^' 
make  good  pasturage,  and  annually  the  men  who  are  engaging  in  this  m 
of  work  are  meeting  with  success  and  adding  to  their  individual  wealth  am 
the  prosperity  of  the  state  as  well.  Daniel  C.  Wheeler,  of  Reno,  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  this  class,  and  since  1862  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Nevada. 

A  native  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wheeler  was  born  in  Coshocton  county,  on  the 
5th  of  January,  1840,  and  is  of  German  and  Irish  ancestry.  His  ^arly^e 
was  spent  in  his  native  state,  and  in  April,  1858,  when  eig'hteen  years  (* 
he  started  across  the  plains  to  the  Pacific  coast.  About  a  decade  before,  gow 
had  been  discovered  and  the  development  of  the  mines  of  the  far  west  had 
led  to  the  establishment  of  many  other  industries  and  business  enterpnscs, 
so  that  this  section  of  the  country  w-as  the  mecca  of  many  who  mshed  ^ 
rapidly  acquire  wealth  by  taking  advantage  of  the  conditions  on  the  coa^  ^ 
Mr.  Wheeler  drove  an  ox  team  and  was  a  night  herder.  Five  months  passes  ^ 
before  the  company  with  which  he  traveled  reached  Downieville,  Califonfis. 
and  while  enroute  they  passed  through  the  Truckee  meadows,  not  far  fn^ 
the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Reno.  There  was  just  one  man,  a  Mr.  D^^ 
Martin,  living  in  the  entire  valley,  and  he  is  now  owner  of  a  little  store  at  tnf 
Summit  in  Sierra  valley.  As  the  party  journeyed  westward  from  Salt  i^ 
City  Mr.  Dick  Martin  was  the  only  white  man  they  saw-,  the  plains  secmin? 
completely  deserted  that  year,  and  although  there  were  but  nine  men  in  tnc 
company  they  were  never  molested  by  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  first  experience  in  the  west  was  at  placer  mining  <^ 
the  Yuba  river  l^elow  Downieville,  but  he  had  little  success  there,  and  1^ 
the  spring  of  1862  returned  to  the  Truckee  meadows.  Purchasing^ 
ox  team  he  there  engaged  in  buying  and  hauling  hay  to  Virginia  City.  Tnc 
freight  at  that  time  was  twenty  dollars  per  ton,  and  the  hay  sold  for  foctj 
dollars  in  the  meadows  and  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  ton  in 
Virginia  City.  Subsequently  Mr.  Wheeler  returned  to  California  and  spc^^ 
a  year  in  Placer  county  in  the  placer  gold  diggings,  but  again  he  was  ^' 
successful  in  his  search  for  the  precious  metal.  Again  ccmiing  to  Nevada 
he  once  more  turned  his  attention  to  teaming,  which  he  followed  until  tb^ 
time  of  the  Meadow  Lake  excitement,  when  he  went  to  that  mining  camp- 
but  left  it  worse  off  than  w'hen  he  went. 
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In  the  fall  of  1867  Mr.  Wheeler  made  a  trip  to  Oregon,  purchased  live- 
cock  there  and  took  them  to  the  Virginia  City  market.  For  a  number  of 
ears  he  was  thus  engaged,  and  his  sales  of  beef  cattle  brought  to  him  a 
ivich  higher  degree  of  prosperity  than  he  had  ever  realized  in  the  mines.  He 
urchased  his  first  ranch  on  the  Virginia  road  in  1876, — s,  tract  of  one 
.vinclred  and  fifteen  acres, — and  this  he  improved,  and  as  his  financial  resources 
ncreased  he  placed  it  under  cultivation,  and  added  to  it  until  he  now  has 
vvelve  hundred  acres  under  irrigation.  He  also  has  a  half  interest  in  the 
^sklce  ranch,  comprising  nine  hundred  acres.  For  years  his  attention  has 
>een  chiefly  directed  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep,  the  latter  being  fine 
Shropshire  downs  and  French  merinos.  He  has  thoroughbred  and  g^raded 
Durhams  and  has  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle,  making  extensive 
sales  each  year.  He  has  made  and  is  making  a  most  creditable  success  in  His 
stock  business,  and  his  efforts  in  this  line  have  advanced  the  grade  of  stock 
raised  in  the  state  and  thereby  added  to  the  prosperity  of  the  ag^ricultural 
class. 

In  1871  Mr.  Wheeler  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Ridenour, 
a  native  of  Indiana,  and  they  have  become  the  parents  of  six  children :  Ruth 
May,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Horatio  Selfridge;  Maude,  who  is  a  teacher  in 
the  State  University  of  Nevada ;  Lloyd  P. ;  Drury  M. ;  Carl  S. ;  and  Donald 
C.  The  family  occupy  a  commodious  and  delightful  home  on  Mill  street  in 
Reno,  and  the  members  of  the  household  enjoy  the  high  esteem  of  those 
with  whom  they  have  come  in  contact,  while  in  social  circles  they  occupy 
an  enviable  position.  The  name  of  Mr.  Wheeler  is  on  the  membership  rolls 
of  the  Elks  lodge,  and  he  is  also  a  Mason,  while  his  political  support  is  given 
the  Republican  party.  He  keeps  well  informed  on  the  issues  of  the  day,  andi 
has  firm  faith  in  the  principles  of  his  party.  He  is  a  citizen  and  business  man 
of  energy,  diligence  and  determination,  qualities  which  have  made  him  a  valued 
representative  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state. 


HON.  EUGENE  GRISWOLD.  who  is -one  of  the  successful  and  ener- 
getic business  men  of  the  state  of  Nevada,  and  the  greater  part  of  whose 
career  is  connected  with  the  town  of  Wadsworth,  is  the  descendant  of  English 
and  German  ancestors,  the  former  of  whom  were  earlv  settlers  in  Connecticut, 
men  of  that  name  being  identified  with  both  colonial  and  Revolutionary  his- 
tory'.    Roger  Griswold  was  a  governor  of  Conrtecticut. 

Elijah  Griswold,  the  father  of  Eugene  Griswold,  was  a  native  of  New 
York  state.  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  a  college  professor  in  the  ancient 
languages,  and  attorney-at-law  and  master-in-chancery.  He  made  a  trip  to 
California  in  185 1,  but  soon  returned  to  his  family  in  Illinois.  He  died  at 
Galesburg,  in  the  latter  state,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  his  wife, 
wh6  was  Miss  Esther  Geiger,  a  native  of  New  York  and  a  sister  of  Dr. 
Geiger,  of  Virginia  City,  still  lives  in  her  ninety-first  year,  residing  in  San 
Diego,  California.  They  had  eight  children,  and  four  are  living  at  the  present 
time. 

Eugene  Griswold  was  lx)rn  in  Quincy,  Illinois,  July  14.  1848,  and  is  the 
only  member  of  the  family  in  Nevada.    He  attended  school  at  his  native  city 
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until  the  loth  of  May,  1864,  when,  lacking  two  months  of  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  Illinois  Vohuh 
teers,  for  one  hundred  davs'  service,  and  was  sent  directly  to  the  frnnt  at 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  where  he  participated  in  the  battle  of  August  31,  186; 
He  received  an   honorable  discharge  on   September   24th    following.    The 
spring  after  his  return  from  the  war  he  w  ent  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and 
hired  out  to  drive  an  ox  team  across  the  plains.     He  drove  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  being  on  the  plains  a  year,  and  then  returned  to   Leavenworth,  after 
w^hich  he  made  the  beginning  of  his  business  career  by  eng^aging  in  the  drug 
business  at  Leavenw-orth  with  a  partner.     Nine  months  later  he  was  in  Soi- 
away  county,  Missouri,  where  he  taught  school  during  the  winter  of  1866-7; 
was  engaged  until  May,  1869,  "'^  train  service  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
and  in  the  spring  of  that  year  began  his  business  connection  with  the  toftT 
of  Wadsworth,  which,  being  a  railroad  point,  was  a  center  from  which  sup- 
plies were  sent  to  the  mining  camps  in  every  direction.     He  was  emplcned  by 
Dr.  Geiger,  his  uncle,  as  clerk  in  the  latter's  general  merchandise  store.   In 
the  fall  of  1869  he  started  a  business  in  the  California  market  in  San  FranaV 
co;  a  little  later  became  a  conductor  on  one  of  the  horse  street  car  lines  of  that 
city;  in  1871  returned  to  Wadsworth  and  clerked  in  his  imcle's  store  until 
the  following  year,  when,  being  one  of  a  party  of  six  who  comprised  the 
pioneer  borax  company  of  the  state,  he  left  the  store  to  manage  the  works  ot 
the  company,  built  on  the  marsh  at  Hot  Springs,  the  first  works  having  been 
operated  at  Wadsworth  in  the  year  previous.     This  company  was  aftervi'ard 
sold  to  a  German  firm,  C.  Hamlight  managing  the. deal,  and  Mr.  Griswold 
continued  borax  manufacture  on  his  own  account  in  Churchill  county,  unti. 
borax  fell  from  thirty-three  cents  to  six  cents  per  pound,  which  knocked  the 
tx)ttom  out  of  his  business,  and  he  once  more  began  clerking  in  1874.    I" 
1875  ^^  ^'^s  *^''  ^^^^  ^he  state  of  Nevada  selling  hardware  for  a  Sacramento 
firm,  after  which  he  opened  a  small  front  store  in  Wadsworth.    This  has  since 
grown  to  be  the  largest  mercantile  establishment  of  the  town.     In  1880  he 
began  the  production  of  carbonate  of  soda  at  Big  Soda  Lake,  but  was  only 
moderately  successful  in  this  venture. 

The  year  1884  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  entire  town  of  Wads- 
worth by  fire,  including  Mr.  Griswold's  store,  and  when  the  rebuilding  began 
the  railroad  moved  its  shops  across  the  river,  and  the  town  followed.  Mr. 
Griswold  built  a  substantial  brick  store,  in  which  his  business  has  since  been 
continued.  In  1886  he  rented  the  residence  which  he  had  erected  in  Wads- 
worth, and  moved  to  San  Francisco  and  established  works  for  the  manufe^' 
ture  and  sale  of  soda  both  crude  and  refined.  This  business  is  still  continued. 
Soda  is  one  of  the  principal  products  of  Nevada,  but  its  manufacture  offer5 
only  small  profits  owing  to  the  eastern  competition.  Mr.  Grisw^old  built  a 
sawmill  and  engaged  in  lumtering  in  and  around  Chico,  California,  which 
enterprise  is  also  still  being  operated. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  Mr.  Griswold's  business  enterprise  and 
the  scope  of  his  ventures,  and  he  is  rightly  classed  as  one  of  the  most  prc^^" 
sive  and  able  citizens  of  the  state  of  his  adoption.  He  has  been  a  lifelong 
Republican,  and  in  1878  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  and  was  re-elected 
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t  the  close  of  his  term.    In  1886  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  state  legis- 
iture,  where  he  made  a  good,  conservative  record. 

In  December,  1889,  Mr.  Grisw^old  mafried  Miss  Eva  D.  Balch,  of  Min- 
leapolis,  and  a  daughter  of  Daniel  W.  Balch.  They  have  two  ehildren, 
ieneva  Esther  and  Edwin.  Mrs.  Griswold  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
hiirch.-  Tlie  family  now  reside  in  Oakland,  California.  Mr.  Griswold  is  a 
neniber  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  Independent  Order  of 
)dcl  Fellows,  and  in  many  ways  is  connected  with  public  and  social  life, 
laving  had  a  record  in  his  various  activities  of  which  he  may  well  be  proud. 


J.  H.  HOEGH,  now  serving  his  fourth  term  as  clerk  and  treasurer  of 
Kiireka  county,  has  been  in  the  state  of  Nevada  since  1868,  and  during  that 
:ime  has  made  a  most  enviable  record  in  private  enterprise  and  official  life. 
He  is  a  native  of  that  i>art  of  Denmark  which  has  since  been  ceded  to  Prus- 
i;ia,  and  he  remained  in  the  old  country  the  first  nineteen  years  of  his  life;  and 
was  educated  in  the  schopls  and  in  his  own  language.  He  was  a  poor  boy 
when  he  set  out  for  America,  not  even  knowing  the  lang^iage  of  the  country 
for  which  he  was  lx)und,  and  the  best  capital  which  he  ix)ssessed  for  his 
future  career  was  his  honesty,  energ}'  and  willingness  to  work.  Thus  equipped, 
no  man  can  fail  to  succeed  in  this  land  of  opportunity,  and  Mr.  Hoegh  has 
l)een  on  the  up  road  to  prosperity  ever  since  his  feet  touched  the  soil  of  the 
new  world.  He  has  engaged  in  many  forms  of  work,  that  requiring  hard 
labor  and  that  demanding  business  acumen  and  foresight,  and  in  the  thirty- 
five  years  since  he  came  to  this  state  he  has  risen  to  one  of  the  important 
offices  of  his  county  and  is  also  vice  president  of  the  tenk  of  Eureka. 

Mr.  Hoegh  first  made  stop  in  Illinois,  where  he  was  paid  twenty  dollars 
a  month  and  board  for  farm  work,  and  at  the  end  of  five  months  had  one 
hundred  dollars.     He  was  then  employed  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  for  a  sim- 
ilar period,  thence  went  to  Omaha  to  do  farm  work,  and  was  then  given  a 
job  in  the  construction  work  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  forty  dollars 
a  month  and  teard,  being  alk)wed  two  days'  pay  for  each  extra  day.     He  * 
l)egan  at  Fort  Kearney  and  continued  with  the  construction  until  it  reached 
North  Platte,  and  then  went  to  Grand  Island  and  drove  a  team  during  the 
winter,  hauling  wood  for  the  railroad.     In  the  following  spring  he  went  to 
the  Black  Hills  and  w^orked  on  the  grading  for  the  road,  and  in  1867  crossed 
the  plains  on  foot  to  Salt  Lake  City.     There  were  alx)ut  forty  wagons  in  the 
company  who  made  this  trip,  and  he  walked  and  drove  an  ox  team,  and  dur- 
ing the  night  herded  cattle.     For  a  few  months  he  helped  burn  charcoal  at 
a  place  about  sixty  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and  then  came  on  to  Newark, 
White  Pine  county,  Nevada,  where  he  drove  oxen  at  a  quartz  mill.     He  was 
next  engaged  in  the  performance  of  all  kinds  of  farm  work  at  what  is  called 
Italian  ranch.     He  came  to  Eureka  just  as  the  town  was  starting  into  being, 
and  he  and  two  partners  built  one  of  the  first  buildings  in  the  town  for  use 
as  a  livery  stable.     They  conducted  this  for  some  time,  but  one  of  the  part- 
ners was  spending  more  money  than  the  establishment  earned,  and  Mr.  Hoegh 
sold  out  his  interest.     He  then  worked  at  the  mines,  and  in  the  fall  of  1872 
returned  to  Eureka.     He  started  a  draying  and  livery  business,  and  worked 
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at  the  former  for  eight  or  nine  years  at  four  dollars  a  day.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed revenue  collector  for  the  fourth  district  of  California,  and  while  at- 
tending to  the  duties  of  that  office  ran  a  luml^er  yard  at  Eureka  for  the 
Eureka  ^nd  California  Lumber  Company.  He  finally  bought  out  this  business 
and  conducted  it  on  his  own  account  until  the  winter  of  1897-8,  when  he  sold 
out. 

Mr.  Hoegh  had  always  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Republican  party  until 
the  silver  agitation  liecame  uppermost,  and  in  1896  the  silver  party  elected 
him  to  the  office  of  clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  county  by  a  plurality  over  both  the 
other  candidates.  He  has  received  four  successive  elections  to  this  office,  two 
times  without  opposition,  and  the  last  time  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  four  out  of  five  hundred  votes  cast.  Mr.  Hoegh  has  proved  him- 
self a  capable  and  popular  official,  and  has  the  confidence  and  good  will  of 
the  entire  county  constituency. 

In  1889  Mr.  Hoegh  was  married  to  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Naughton,  a  native 
of  Missouri  and  a  daughter  of  Robert  Hager.  They  have  one  son,  Tracy, 
and  the  family  reside  in  one  of  the  nice  homes  of  Eureka. .  He  built  the  home 
for  himself,  planted  trees  around  it  and  surrounded  it  w-ith  comforts  and  con- 
veniences so  that  he  and  his  wife  might  have  a  delightful  place  in  which  to 
ixiss  the  remaining  years  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Hoegh  is  a  member  of  the  blue 
lodge,  the  chapter  and  commandery,  has  taken  the  Scottish  Rite  degrees  in- 
cluding the  thirty-second,  and  is  a  Shriner,  being  one  of  the  highest  Masons 
in  the  state,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  its  beneficent  work. 

FRANK  E.  FIELDING,  a  prominent  metallurgist  and  chemist,  who 
for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  the  assayer  for  the  California  &  Virginia 
Mining  Company,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  the  min- 
ing interests  of  Nevada,  having  a  most  broad  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  mining  conditions  of  the  state  and  all  pertaining  to  the  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  and  their  reduction  to  marketable  bullion. 

Mr.  Fielding  w-as  born  on  the  3d  of  April,  185 1,  in  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
which  was  originally  the  home  of  General  Sherman.  The  Fielding  family  is 
of  English  origin,  and  representatives  of  the  name,  leaving  the  mother  coun- 
try, established  homes  in  South  Carolina  at  a  very  early  epoch  in  the  coloniza- 
tion and  development  of  that  state.  They  were  related  to  George  Washing- 
ton by  marriage,  and  were  participants  in  the  Revolution  as  loyal  patriots. 
Later  members  of  the  family  became  pioneer  settlers  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  thus 
carrying  the  civilization  of  the  Atlantic  coast  into  what  were  then  remote 
western  districts.  The  Kreider  family,  from  whom  Mr.  Fielding  is  descend- 
ed in  the  maternal  line,  came  from  Germany,  and  were  among  the  founders 
of  the  city  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  while  later  they  aided  in  establish- 
ing Lancaster,  Ohio,  becoming  residents  of  the  latter  place  in  the  year  iSoo- 

Both  the  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers  of  Mr.  Fielding  were  emi- 
nent physicians  and  surgeons  at  an  early  day  and  were  also  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  Both  were  past  grand  masters  of  the  grand 
lodge  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  enjoyed  in  high  measure  the  respect  of  their 
brethren  of  the  craft,  while  in  professional  circles  the  reputation  which  the)' 
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gained  was  an  unmistakable  proof  of  their  skill  and  knowledge.  Dr.  George 
C.  Kreider,  a  maternal  uncle  of  Mr.  Fielding,  is  also  an  eminent  member  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  is  now  serving  as  the  physician  and  surgeon  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  at  Springfield,  Illinois.  His  mother,  the 
maternal  grandmother  of  Mr.  Fielding,  still  resides  on  the  old  homestead  in 
Lancaster  and  has  attained  to  the  phenomenal  old  age  of  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  years,  thus  having  witnessed  the  progress  of  the  country  from  the  latter 
l>art  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

William  C.  Fielding,  the  father  of  Frank  E.  Fielding,  was  alvy^ays  a 
very  strong  temperance  man,  and  for  years  a  prominent  and  successful  lecturer 
in  behalf  of  that  cause,  his  forceful,  earnest  utterances  leaving  a  deep  im- 
press on  the  minds  of  many  of  his  auditors.  He  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  R.  L.  Kreider,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one  years,  while  he  attained  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years.  They 
were  valued  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  he  was  long 
regarded  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church,  lalx)ring  earnestly  and  effectively 
for  its  progress  and  growth.  He  was  also  an  active  and  devoted  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

His  only  child,  Frank  E.  Fielding,  having  acquired  his  preliminary  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools,  continued  his  studies  in  Oakland  College,  now 
the  State  University,  at  Berkeley,  California,  where  he  was  graduated  on  the 
completion  of  a  course  in  metallurgy  and  chemistry,  in  1887.  He  then  went 
to  New  York,  where  he  pursued  a  post-graduate  course  in  the  same  studies 
in  Columbia  College.  His  collegiate  work  l^eing  finished,  he  returned  to  the 
west  in  1873  and  became  connected  with  the  Comstock  mining  interests. 
He  entered  the  employ  of  the  firm  of  Mackay  &  Fair,  now  the  Consolidated 
California  &  Virginia  Mining  Company,  and  for  the  past  thirty  years  has 
continuously  l>een  retained  in  its  service  as  assayer.  His  qualifications  are 
all  that  could  be  demanded,  for  he  is  skilled  and  accurate  in  the  field  of  his 
chosen  labor,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  for  three  decades  been  in  the  employ 
of  a  company  of  such  wealth  as  the  one  which  he  to-day  represents  is  proof 
of  his  superior  ability,  worth  and  his  absolute  fidelity.  During  all  these 
years  he  has  given  to  the  profession  his  close  attention,  continually  advanc- 
ing in  his  chosen  calling  thnnigh  study  and  investigation  and  never  turning 
aside  into  other  fields  of  labor. 

In  1885  Mr.  Fielding  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Maggie  T.  Brophy, 
a  native  daughter  of  California,  born  in  Marysville  and  educated  in  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts.  This  union  has  been  blessed  with  a  son  to  whom  they  have 
given  the  name  of  Frank  E.  Fielding,  Jr.,  and  who  was  born  in  Virginia 
City.     One  daughter,  (iladys  L.,  is  now  deceased. 

In  his  political  affiliations  Mr.  Fielding  is  a  Rq>ublican,  and  was  elected 
engineer  of  the  State  University  of  Nevada.  He  is  also  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  was  one  of  the  Masons  who  assisted  in  laying 
the  corner  stone  of  the  State  University  of  Nevada  and  the  orphans'  home  at 
Carson  City,  Nevada.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  craft  in  1879,  being 
raised  in  Virginia  Lodge  No.  3,  F.  &  A.  M.  He  became  a  member  of  Vir- 
ginia Chapter  No.  2,  R.  A.  M.,  and  is  a  Sir  Knight,  belonging  to  DeWitt 
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Clinton  Commanderv,  K.  T.  He  has  alscJ  crossed  the  sands  of  the  desert  ii-ith 
the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  belonging  to  Islam  Temple,  at  San  FranGSD3, 
and  he  made  a  delightful  trip  with  the  Shriners  to  Honolulu.  Mr.  and  Mn 
Fielding  reside  at  the  International  Hotel  and  are  prominent  in  society  circfcs 
in  Virginia  City,  where  they  have  gained  many  friends. 

HON.  BENJAMIN  CURLER  is  one  whose  mind  bears  the  impress 
of  the  early  historic  annals  of  Nevada,  and  whose  memory  forms  a  coo- 
necting  link  between  the  pioneer  past  and  the  progressive  present.  He  came 
to  the  territory  of  Nevada  after  experiencing  the  hardships  and  trials  of  a 
long  overland  journey  across  the  plains.  As  a  witness  of  the  development  of 
the  state  for  forty-five  years,  Mr.  Curler  is  worthy  of  representation  in  this 
volume;  but  more  than  this,  he  has  been  an  actual  participant  in  its  advance- 
ment and  substantial  progress. 

Mr.  Curler  is  a  native  of  Vermont,  having  been  bom  in  Addison  county. 
September  27^  1834.  He  is  of  Dutch  ancestry.  His  grandfather,  Jacob 
Van  Cuyler  (Americanized  to  Curler),  was  born  in  Holland.  Crossing  the 
Atlantic,  he  settled  for  a  time  in  the  Mohawk  valley  in  New  York,  later  finding 
a  home  in  Vermont  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain ;  living  to  an  advanced 
age  of  nearly  a  century.  His  son,  Hiram  Curler,  was  bom  in  the  Green 
Mountain  state,  and  w^as  married  there  to  Miss  Lydia  Hoose,  a  native  of 
the  state.  They  were  farming  people,  and  were  members  of  the  Methodist 
church.  Hiram  Curler  died  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  and  his  wife,  long 
surviving  him,  attained  to  the  age  of  ninety-one  years.  They  were  the 
parents  of  eleven  children,  of  whom  five  are  now  living. 

Benjamin  Curler,  the  only  one  in  Nevada,  was  educated  in  Vergenncs, 
Vermont,  and  his  legal  studies  were  pursued  in  Illinois  and  Nevada.  In 
1855  he  removed  to  Rock  Island  county,  Illinois,  whercf  he  engaged  in  teadi- 
ing  school  and  reading  law.  In  1856  he  married  Miss  Rhoda  A.  Thompson, 
a  native  of  New  Haven,  Vermont,  and  a  daughter  of  James  Thompson,  of  that 
place,  who  was  of  Scotth-Irish  ancestry.  Mrs.  Curler  accompanied  her  hus- 
band across  the  plains,  sharing  innumerable  hardships,  privations  and  dangers. 
There  were  many  buffaloes,  antelope  and  other  wild  game,  and  occasionally 
their  scanty  larder  was  enriched  by  fresh  buffalo  steaks,  turtle  and  fish. 

Mr.  Curler's  first  permanent  residence  was  at  Carson  City,  then  c<hi- 
taining  only  a  few  houses,  and  there  he  was  engaged  in  building  operations, 
most  of  the  houses  being  cheaply  built.  A  little  later  he  removed  to  Churchill 
county,  and  while  there  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  territorial  legis- 
lature; and  later  was  chosen  district  attorney  of  that  county.  In  1866  he  was 
elected  district  judge  of  the  district  then  comprising  Nye  and  Churchill 
counties,  creditably  serving  on  the  bench  for  eight  years,  at  a  time  when 
many  criminal  cases  were  tried,  as  well  as  some  very  important  mining  suits. 

He  was  twice  elected  district  attorney  and  for  four  years  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  prosecution  of  criminals.  In  1867  ^^  moved  his  family  to  Bel- 
mont, then  an  active  mining  camp,  and  the  county  seat  of  Nye  county.  After 
his  retirement  from  office  he  was  called  upon  to  defend  many  w^ho  were  ar- 
rested for  criminal  offenses,  and  m  their  defense  he  won  a  very  high  reputa- 
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tion    as  a  criminal  lawyer.     His  political  allegiance  was  given  to  the  Re- 
publican party  up  to  the  time  the  question  of  bimetalism  came  prominently 
l^efore  the  people,  when  he  became  an  advocate  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curler  have  been  born  seven  children,  but  only  three 
are  now  living,  namely:   Benjamin  F.,  who  is  now  district  judge;  Alice,  the 
^vife  of  S.  H.  Rosenthal,  of  Reno;  and  Bertha  L.,  the  w-ife  of  George  Rob- 
son,      Mr.   Curler  and   his   family  are  widely   and   prominently  known   in 
Reno,  and  indeed  throughout  Nevada.    He  has  made  investments  in  real  estate 
there,  owning  several  good  residences  in  the  town;  also  an  interest  in  several 
ranches,  one  of  which  adjoins  the  famous  Wedekind  mine  four  miles  east  of 
the  city  of  Reno.     He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  in  all  its  branches,  and  has  l^een  representative  to  the  Sovereign 
Grand  Lodge.     He  likewise  belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias  fraternity.    A 
capable  and  distinguished  lawyer,  a  business  man  of  great  ability,   and  a 
citizen  deeply  and  actively  interested  in  the  promotion  of  his  town  and  state, 
Nevada  is  fortunate  that  he  allied  his  interests  there,  when  he  sought  a  home 
in  the  far  west. 


CAPTAIN  L.  N.  CARPENTER,  one  of  the  enterprising  and  success- 
ful farmers  of  Lovelocks,  Nevada,  is  also  a  pioneer  of  this  section  of  the  state, 
having  come  here  in  1868,  after  a  gallant  record  as  a  soldier  in  the  Civil 
war.  He  is  of  German  and  English  ancestry,  and  is  the  son  of  David  Car- 
penter, whose  forefathers  had  settled  in  the  state  of  New  York  before  the 
Revolutionary  war.  David  Carpenter  married  Miss  Julia  Pettebone,  and 
they  removed.to  Chicago  in  1836,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  town  he  purchased 
land  and  farmed.  He  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Congregational 
church.  He  lived  to  be  ninety-two  years  of  age,  and  his  wife  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six 

Captain  Carpenter,  their  only  child,  was  born  in  Winnebago  county, 
Illinois,  September  17,  1842,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
state.     He  had  taken  up  the  occupation  of  luml)ering  in  the  great  forests  of 
Wisconsin  when  the  Civil  war  broke  out,  and  he  enlisted  in  1861  as  a  private, 
in  Company  E,  Eighteenth   Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry,   and  was  soon 
elected  second  lieutenant  of  his  company.     His  first  engagement  was  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  where  his  regiment  lost  four  hundred  men  in  killed,  wounded 
and  missing.    The  captain  of  his  company  was  killed,  and  the  first  lieutenant 
disabled,  and  Mr.  Carpenter,  though  but  twenty  years  old,  was  made  captain 
of  the  company,  and  served  in  that  capacity  till  the  close  of  the  war.     After 
the  battle  at  Shiloh  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Corinth  and  in  the  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign, and  at  the  relief  of  Chattanoogo  with  General  Sherman.    On  Octol)er 
5,  1864,  he  was  captured  at  Allatoona  creek,  Georgia,  whence  he  was  taken 
to  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  but  effected  his  escape  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
•  month,  and  after  forty-seven  days  of  traveling  at  night  and  resting  in  the 
daytime  he  reached  the  Union  lines  at  Allatoona,  Georgia.     He  re-enlistecl 
and  was  given  a  furlough  of  twenty  days,  after  which  he  rejoined  his  com- 
mand in  South  Carolina,  Sherman  being  at  Goldsboro,  and  was  at  the  head 
of  his  company  imtil  the  war  was  shortly  brought  to  an  end.    He  participated 
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in  the  grand  review  at  Washington,  an<l  then  returned  home  to  remain  t\ir 
a  year. 

In  1868  he  came  out  to  Nevada  and  located  at  the  recently  founded  town 
of  lovelocks,  where  he  engaged  in  stock-raising  and  farming.  He  first  toi 
a  squatter's  right  to  a  section  of  land  and  proved  up  on  it,  and  as  he  ia« 
since  prospered  has  ad<led  to  his  holdings  till  he  now  owns  over  three  tbcn- 
sand  acres.  He  does  general  farming,  and  since  1875  has  l)een  raising  large 
quantities  of  alfalfa  hay,  which  he  has  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable 
products  of  this  western  soil;  he  usually  raises  four  tons  to  the  acre  each 
year,  and  all  that  he  cannot  feed  to  his  own  stock  he  disposes  of  to  stockmen, 
who  feed  it  from  the  stack  on  his  own  ground,  so  that  the  soil  suffers  no  waste 
and  is  constantly  improving  in  fertility  and  value.  Another  product  of  whicn 
he  has  raised  considerable  is  spring  wheat,  which  is  sold  to  the  mill  in  Lo\^ 
l(x:ks  and  in  Reno. 

Captain  Carpenter  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat,  has  been  county  ctmi- 
missioner  for  six  years,  and  attends  the  conventions  and  is  otherwise  active 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  his  party.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, and  received  his  Master's  degree  during  the  Civil  war.  He  is  now  in 
gcxKi  standing  in  Humboldt  Lodge  No.  27,  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Lovelocks,  aiKl 
in  a  member  of  W'innemucca  Chapter.  He  is  also  a  Grand  Army  man,  but 
the  iK>st  in  this  vicinity  has  dislxmded. 

hi  1875  Captain  Carpenter  married  Miss  Nellie  Lovelock,  a  native  oi 
Calif omia  and  a  daughter  of  the  founder  of  Lovelocks  and   the  Califonua 
and  Nevada  pioneer  whose  history  is  given  on  another  page  of  this  work. 
Three  sons  and  a  daughter  have  been  born  of  this  marriage :  W.  W.  is  with 
his  father  on  the  ranch ;  D.  L.  is  on  one  of  the  ranches,  and  G.  C.  is  on  an- 
other.    W.  \V.  and  C.  C.  are  lx>th  married,  and  have  children.     Ella  May, 
the  daughter,  is  the  wife  of  H.  L.  Whiteman.     Captain  and  Mrs.  Carpenter 
have  four  grandchildren,  and  their  commodious  home  in  Lovelocks  is  the 
alx^de  of  gtxxl  cheer  and  family  and  social  joys.    They  are  believers  in  Chns- 
tianity  and  their  life  principal  is  to  do  what  is  right  between  them  and  their 
fellow  men. 

MARCUS  SEGAL,  a  prominent  and  leading  merchant  of  Yerington, 
Lyon  county,  Nevada,  is  one  of  the  substantial  men  of  this  section  of  the 
state.  He  was  born  April  25,  1863,  in  Poland,  and  is  a  son  of  S.  Sega'*  ^ 
Polish  merchant  who  died  when  Marcus  w-as  only  twelve  years  of  age.  Tlie 
latter  was  well  educated  in  his  native  land,  and  came  to  Nevada  in  i88i 
after  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  by  whom  he  had  been  reared,  and  who 
had  lived  to  be  ninety-three  years  of  age.  He  had  been  carefully  instnicted 
in  the  religion  of  his  race,  and  is  a  Consistent  adherent  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

When  Mr.  Segal  reached  Carson  City  he  was  worth  eight  dollars  and 
eighty-five  cents,  but  he  immediately  secured  a  clerkship  with  his  brother-  ' 
in-law.  Isador  Cohn,  and  notwithstanding  his  ignorance  of  the  language  of 
this  country  he  made  rapid  progress  and  was  a  most  efficient  salesman.  He 
saved  his  money,  speculated  successfully,  and  by  1895  ^^'^^  able  to  begin 
business  on  his  own  account  in  Yerington.     His  stock  is  a  well  selected  one 
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of  general  merchandise,  which  he  sells  in  a  conveniently  located  place  of 
h>i»isiness,  and  gives  all  his  customers  the  most  considerate  attention.  His 
house  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  place,  and  he  stands  very  high  in  the  business 
world. 

Before  leaving  home  he  was  married  to  Miss  Hattie  Cohn,  and  they 
liad  one  child  before  the  journey  to  America  was  made,  namely,  S.  C.  Segal, 
who  is  now  at  college  in  Berkeley,  California.  The  children  born  in  Nevada 
are:  Silver,  Milvy,  Evelyn.  In  politics  Mr.  Segal  is  a  Republican,  but  has 
never  desired  office.  He  is  a  meml)er  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men, and,  while  his  business  career  has  been  very  successful,  he  has  been 
equally  fortunate  in  securing  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

DR.  CYRUS  HAMILTON,  the  pioneer  dentist  of  Eureka,  first  came 
to  Nevada  in  1867,  and  has  l:>een  in  continuous  practice  in  this  town  for  thirty 
years.     He  is  one  of  the  California  forty-niners,  and  his  career  in  the  west, 
lK)th  professional  and  industrial,  has  been  successful  and  highly  satisfactory 
from  every  standpoint.    For  all  his  years  and  varied  experiences  in  the  world, 
he  is  yet  strong  and  capable,  and  the  citizens  of  Eureka  place  implicit  con- 
fidence in  his  professional  ability.     He  has  not  only  shown  his  skill  and  thor- 
ovighness  by  his  many  years'  practice  in  the  town,  but  he  is  also  one  of  the 
progressive  lights  of  his  art,   keeping  abreast  of  the  times  by  study  and 
empirical  research. 

Dr.  Hamilton  is  of  English  ancestry  on  his  father's  side  and  Scotch  on 
his  mother's.  Bemiss  Hamilton,  his  father,  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  and 
married  Miss  Sarah  Strong,  a  native  of  Middletown,  Connecticut.  They  re- 
moved to  Michigan  in  1838,  thence  to  Illinois,  and  in  i860  to  Stanislaus 
county,  California.  Bemiss  Hamilton  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  but  his  wife 
survived  till  her  eighty-sixth  year,  both  being  active  and  vigorous  specimens 
of  the  human  race  and  transmitting  their  powers  of  mind  and  body  to  their 
children.    They  were  active  members  of  the  Baptist  church. 

Of  the  nine  children  of  these  parents.  Dr.  Hamilton  is  the  only  survivor 
of  the  sons  and  the  only  one  in  Nevada.  He  was  born  in  Portage,  Ohio, 
January  3,  1823,  and  was  educated  at  the  Michigan  State  University  at  Ann 
Arbor.  His  professional  studies  w^ere  completed  at  the  Philadelphia  Dental 
College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1873.  He  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Yreka,  California.  He  had  followed  mining  in  that  state  in 
1850  and  1853,  and  did  fairly  well.  He  came  to  Eureka,  Nevada,  in  1873, 
and  opened  his  office.  He  has  given  complete  satisfaction  in  the  subsequent 
years,  and  all  his  competitors  have  left  the  practice  to  him.  He  has  suffereil 
loss  from  several  fires  that  have  visited  Eureka,  and  he  now  has  his  residence 
and  office  on  Spring  street. 

Dr.  Hamilton  adhered  to  the  Democratic  party  until  1861,  but  he  was 

.  an  ardent  Union  man  and  then  went  over  to  the  Republican  party,  with  which 

he  remained  until  1892.     He  then  found  that  his  party  w^ould  not  support 

the  silver  movement,  and  he  has  since  given  his  vote  and  influence  to  the 

cause  of  bimetallism.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Pel- 
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lows,  and  is  liberal  in  his  religious  views.  He  is  a  popular  resident  of  the 
town  with  which  he  has  hten  identified  for  so  many  years,  and  is  publk- 
spirite<l  and  interested  in  the  general  welfare  and  improvement  of  his  conv 
nuinity. 

GARDNER  CHISM,  now  deceased,  was  for  years  a  respected  and 
worthy  citizen  of  Reno  and  W'ahoe  county.  As  the  day  with  its  morning  ot 
hope  and  promise,  its  noontide  of  activity  and  its  evening  of  complete  and 
successful  efforts,  ending  in  the  grateful  rest  and  quiet  of  the  night,  so  was 
the  life  of  this  man.  He  labored  earnestly  and  persistently  for  many  years, 
but  eventually  gained  a  desirable  competence  that  supph'ed  him  with  the 
comforts  of  life.  He  became  a  California  pioneer  of  1849,  being  in  hi? 
twenty-fifth  year  when  he  sailed  around  Cape  Horn. 

He  was  born  in  Dresden,  Maine,  August  29,  1824,  and  was  of  Scotch 
ancestry.     He  pursued  his  education  in  his  native  town  and  there  remained 
until  twenty-five  years  of  age,  with  the  exception  of  two  visits  he  made  to 
New  Orleans  to  his  brother.    When  he  started  for  California  the  future  seemetl 
bright  with  hope,  for  glowing  stories  were  told  of  the  rich  gold  fields  on  the 
Pacific  coast.     Three  different  times  did  he  make  the  long  trip  from  the  east 
to  the  west,  twice  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  and  once  by  the  isthmus  route.    After 
reaching  his  destination  he  tried  mining,  but  without  success,  and  he  then  went 
to  Oregon,  where  he  was  engaged  in  lumbering.    He  owned  and  operated  a 
sawmill  and  was  living  in  that  state — ^then  a  territory — at  the  time  of  the 
Indian  war,  in  w^hich  he  took  an  active  part,  assisting  in  defending  the  set- 
tlers and  their  interests.     He  held  several  claims  against  the  government  for 
losses  sustained  and  supplies  furnished,  and  for  one  of  these  he  w-as  paid 
a  thousand  dollars,  but  the  other  claims  still  remain  unsettled. 

While  in  Oregon  he  engaged  in  the  raising  of  sheep,  which  he  would 
drive  to  the  Virginia  City  market,  at  a  time  when  that  city  contained  a 
large  jx>pulation  and  was  at  the  height  of  its  mining  prosperity.     He  there- 
fore could  command  good  prices  for  his  sheep,  and  pro^ered  in  the  under- 
taking.    For  about  ten  years  he  continued  in  that  business,  and  in  1880  he 
purchased  a  ranch  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  acres  just  west  of  the  city  01 
Reno.    The  former  owner  had  made  some  improvements  and  had  planted  an 
orchard,  w'hich  is  still  in  good  bearing  condition.     Mr.  Chism  planted  still 
other  trees  and  continued  the  w^ork  of  cultivating  and  improving  the  place, 
which  he  developed  into  a  model  farm.    He  erected  a  good  residence  and  other 
substantial  buildings,  and  the  farm  became  one  of  the  best  in  this  section  of 
the  state.    Half  of  it  was  in  the  sage  brush  at  the  time  it  came  into  possession 
of  Mr.  Chism,  and  its  splendidly  improved  condition  to-day  is  evidence  of  his 
life  of  industry.     In  189*0  he  engaged  in  the  dairy  business,  purchased  sonie 
thoroughbred  Jersey  cows,  which  produced  high-grade  cattle.     Because  of 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  milk  which  he  sold  he  had  a  very  large  patronage, 
and  the  business  is  still  conducted  by  his  eldest  son,  John  Chism,  who  has 
the  largest  numl^er  of  milch  cows  and  is  the  leading  dairyman  of  the  state. 

In  1876  Mr.  Chism  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Alice  A.  Hitchcock, 
a  native  of  New  York  and  a  daughter  of  M.  L.  Hitchcock,  of  Iowa.    This 
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union  was  blessed  with  seven  children,  four  of  whom  are  living:  John,  who 
was  born  in  Reno,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  University;  Edward  and 
Harry,  w^ho  are  now  attending  the  university;  and  Gardner,  who  is  yet  a 
student  in  the  public  schools.* 

Mr.  Chism  was  a  life-long  Democrat,  and  although  never  a  ix>litician  in 
the  sense  of  office-seeking  he  at  one-  time  served  as  ix>stmaster  in  Oregon. 
In  religious  faith  he  was  a  Unitarian.  A  loving  husband,  a  devoted  father, 
a  faithful  friend  and  a  trustworthy  citizen,  the  elements  of  his  character 
were  of  a  high  order  and  gained  him  uniform  regard.  He  passed  away  in 
November,  1898,  and  all  who  knew  him  felt  sincere  sorrow  that  this  worthy 
man  had  been  called  from  life.  His  widow  still  resides  on  the  fine  home- 
stead which  her  husband  developed.  She  is  a  lady  of  intelligence  and  ex- 
cellent judgment,  and  shows  much  ability  in  the  management  of  her  property 
interests,  in  which  she  is  ably  assisted  by  her  sons.  She  is  a  valued  member 
of  the  Congregational  church. 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  MEACHAM.  America  is  a  self-made  country,  and 
those  who  have  created  it  are  self-made  men.  No  influence  of  birth  or  fortune 
has  favored  the  architects  of  her  glory.  Among  those  who  have  achieved 
prominence  as  men  of  ability  and  substantial  worth  in  Nevada,  Hon.  Robert 
S.  Meacham  occupies  a  leading  ix)sition.  For  thirty-three  years  he  has  resided 
in  Virginia  City,  where  he  is  engaged  in  dealing  in  lumber  and  building  sup- 
plies, being  the  leading  representative  of  this  line  of  trade  in  his  section  of 
the  state. 

Mr.  Meacham  is  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  born  on  the  loth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1837.  His  ancestors  were  early  settlers  of  Connecticut,  and  his 
parents  were  Seth  and  Matilda  (Farwell)  Meacham,  who  were  also  born  in 
the  old  Granite  state.  His  father  died  when  the' subject  of  this  sketch  was 
but  four  years  of  age,  and  consecjuently  the  latter  knows  little  of  the  ancestral 
history  of  the  family. 

Reared  upon  a  farm  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Meacham  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Springfield,  of  that  state.  In  i860  he  went  to 
California,  making  the  trip  by  way  of  the  isthmus  and  arriving  at  San  Fran- 
cisco late  in  September  of  tliat  year.  He  proceeded  direct  to  Jeimy  Lind, 
Calaveras  county,  where  he  engaged  in  placer  mining,  meeting  with  success 
until  the  floods  of  186 1-2  came.  He  next  went  to  the  red  woo<ls,  near  where 
Palo  Alto  now  stands,  and  secured  work  in  a  sawmill  at  sixty  dollars  per 
month,  being  employed  at  that  place  until  1864,  vvhen  he  came  to  Nevada. 
Going  to  Washoe  county,  he  secured  employment  in  the  timber  forests  and 
continued  to  work  in  the  woods  and  in  a  lumber  mill  until  1871,  when  he 
came  to  Virginia  City  and  l^egan  business  as  manager  of  the  Virginia  lumber, 
wood  and  coal  yard,  in  which  position  he  has  sold  the  greater  part  of  the 
lumber,  w^ood  and  coal  used  in  Virginia  City  during  the  past  thirty-three 
years.  Because  of  his  honorable  methods  and  unfaltering  diligence  he  well 
merits  and  has  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

On  the  1 6th  of  December,  1884,  Mr.  Meacham  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Mrs.  Altana  Powers,  a  native  of  Canada,  who  had  a  son  that  has  been 
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reared  by  them  and  who  is  now  in  the  lumber  of  business  with  Mr.  Meacham. 
Mrs.  Meacham  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Episcopal  church  and  is  active  in 
promoting  those  interests  and  movements  which  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Meacham's  parents  were  meinbers  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  he  is  a 
believer  in  its  tenets.  He  also  believes  that  if  the  teachings  of  Masonr>-  arc 
closely  followed  he  will  l^e  honorable  and  upright  and  his  life  will  be  such 
as  to  command  uniform  confidence  and  respect.  Mr.  Meacham  is  a  member 
of  Virginia  Lodge  No.  3,  F.  &  A.  M. :  Virginia  Chapter  No.  2,  R.  A.  M.,  and 
DeWitt  Clinton  Commandery  No.  i,  K.  T.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Argenta 
Chapter  No.  7,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  of  which  his  wife  is  the  worthy 
matron.  He  lias  been  a  Iffe-long  Republican,  and  upon  the  ticket  of  his  jiarty 
was  elected  to  the  state  assembly  in  1898,  where  he  proved  an  active  w'orking 
member,  giving  to  each  question  which  came  up  for  settlement  his  earnest 
consideration  that  he  might  support  or  oppose  it  as  he  deemed  .it  for  the 
welfare  of  the  state.  His  is  a  most  creditable  record  of  an  honorable  business 
man,  loyal  in  citizenship  and  faithful  in  friendship. 


\V.  C:  RUDDELL,  the  esteemed  and  prosperous  farmer  of  Lovelocks, 
Nevada,  and  to  be  counted  among  the  pioneers  to  this  state  since  he  came 
here  in  1864,  is  himself  the  descendant  of  pioneers.    -His  great-grandfather 
settled  in  Kentucky  contemix)raneously  with  the  famous  Daniel  Boone,  and 
was  related  to  that  pathfinder  on  one  side  of  the  family.    Grandfather  Cornelius 
was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  where  also  James  Ruddell,  the  father  of  W.  C. 
Ruddell,  was  born.    James  Ruddell  came  to  the  state  of  Iowa  when  a  young 
man,  and  there  married  Miss  Parthenia  Fees,  a  native  of  that  state.     In  1864, 
with  his  wife,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  he  crossed  the  plains  with  an  ox 
team.     He  located  at  Austin,  Nevada,  where  his  youngest  child,  Minnie,  was 
born,  and  where  he  was  engineer  in  a  quartz  mill.     The  family  afterward 
returned  to  Iowa  for  a  time,  but  then  came  to  Nevada  and  made  it  their 
permanent  home.     They  removed  to  Golconda  Ranch,  fifty  miles  south  of 
Winnemucca,  and  took  up  and  improved  a  farm,  where  they  lived  until  1869. 
Mr.  James  Ruddell  and  Mr.  John  Reed  then  engaged  in  teaming  with  oxen, 
hauling  salt  to  Boise  City,  Idaho,  wood  and  salt  to  Austin  and  ore  to  the 
Austin  mills.     In  1876  the  family  went  to  Lake  county,  California,  but  in 
1901  returned  to  Lovelocks,  and  James  Ruddell  and  his  wife  arc  now  residing 
with  a  granddaughter  at  Jackson  Creek,  Nevada.     He  is  sixty-seven  years 
old,  and  she  is  sixty-four,  both  l3eing  held  in  high  regard  for  their  worth 
and  good  citizenship,  and  also  for  the  part  they  took  in  the  settlement  and  de- 
velopment of  this  country.    They  are  members  of  the  Christian  church.    Their 
son  W.  C.  is  a  resident  of  Nevada,  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Duvivier  and  Emerv  Rud- 
dell  are  at  Golconda. 

W.  C.  Ruddell,  the  eldest  child,  was  born  at  Iconium,  Appanoose  county, 
Iowa,  August  22,  1857.  He  was  but  seven  years  old  when  the  family  crossed 
the  plains,  and  in  such  conditions  he  had  but  little  opportunity  to  gain  an 
education.  He  attended  school  in  Austin,  and  when  the  family  returned  to 
Iowa  in  1869  he  had  schooling  there  for  a  year.    On  their  return  to  Unionville. 
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Humboklt  county,  Nevada,  he  went  to  school  for  about  a  year,  but  he  has  all 
til  rough  life  been  such  a  studious  and  observing  man  that  the  lack  of  early 
advantages  is  more  than  offset  by  his  native  and  self-acquired  intelligence. 
While  a  young  man  he  was  engaged  in  mining  with  its  usual  ups  and  downs, 
!>ut  after  his  marriage,  in  1880,  to  Miss  Jennie  C.  Lovelock,  the  daughter  of 
C  aeorge  Lovelock,  the  pioneer  and   founder  of  the  town  of  Lovelocks,  he 
5;ettled  down  to  farming  on  a  fine  estate  of  five  hundred  acres  closely  ad- 
joining the  town  of  Lovelocks.     He  raises  stock  and  cuts  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred tons  of  alfalfa  hay  each  seas<Mi,  wliich  he  feeds  to  his  own  cattle  and 
sells  to  stockmen,  who  feed  it  on  his  own  ground.     He  also  raises,  principally 
for  his  own  consumption,  vegetables  and  grain. 

Four  children  have  been  l3orn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ruddell,  the  two  eldest, 
Alary  Alice  and  Imogene,  attending  the  Nevada  State  University  at  Reno, 
Mary  Alice  to  graduate  in  IQ04:  and  the  other  two  are  W.  C.  Ruddell,  Jr., 
and  Ruth.  Mr.  Ruddell  has  always  been  a  Democrat  and  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs.  He  was  one  of  the  deputy  sheriffs  of  Humboldt  county, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  to  which  body  he 
has  been  elected  three  terms,  the  last  time  in  1902  for  four  years,  he  has  shown 
his  public  spirit  and  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  county  by  doing  all  in  his 
ix>wer  for  material  improvement  and  development.  He  has  one  of  the  nice 
homes  of  Lovelocks,  and  he  and  his  family  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  all 
who  know  them. 

TRUMAN  ADELBERT  BURDICK,  sheriff  of  Eureka  county  in  his 
third  term  of  efficient  service,  came  to  the  state  of  Nevada  thirty  years  ago 
as  a  poor  young  man  in  search  of  opportunities.  He  found  what  he  was  look- 
ing for,  improved  them,  began  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  individual  prosperity 
and  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  just  now  in  the  prime  of  his 
career  is  performing  satisfactorily  and  well  the  duties  of  one  of  the  most 
important  offices  of  his  county. 

Mr.  Burdick  is  of  French  and  Pennsylvania  Dutch  ancestry,  early  mem- 
l>erJ^of  the  family  having  settled  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  colonial  period.  His 
parents  were  Clark  and  Mary  (Burdick)  Burdick,  of  the  same  family  name 
but  not  related,  and  the  former  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  latter  of 
New  York.  They  came  to  Wisconsin,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
on  a  farm  there.  She  was  a  Baptist  in  religious  views,  and  he  was  lil^eral, 
and  they  were  both  esteemed  for  their  worth  and  useful  lives.  They  were 
the  parents  of  five  children,  and  three  are  living. 

Sheriff  Burdick,  the  only  one  of  the  family  in  Nevada,  was  born  in  Wal- 
worth county,  Wisconsin,  Noveml)er  4,  1853,  «^"d  ^^i^  reared  to  manhood 
in  his  native  state  and  educated  in  the  public  schools.  He  was  twenty  years 
of  age  when  he  arrived  in  Eureka,  and  as  he  came  prepared  for  work  and 
willing  and  diligent  he  at  once  got  a  job  at  hauling  ore  and  charcoal.  He  has 
followed  that  occupation  most  of  the  time  since,  and  has  made  a  good  living 
and  become  known  to  his  fellow  citizens  as  a  good  reliable  character,  energetic 
and  honorable.  In  1898  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  has  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  office  so  creditably  that  he  has  been  twice  re-elected. 
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Mr.  l>urilick  has  given  his  vote  and  influence  to  the  cause  of  silver  Ixliev- 
ini^  tliat  binietallisni  is  not  onlv  best  for  his  state  but  for  the  whole  countrw. 
In  1887  he  was  married  to  Miss  Albertina  Parker,  who  was  bom  in  San 
I'Vancisco,  California.  Six  children  have  1)een  Ix>rn  to  them  in  Eureka,  as 
follows:  John,  Mary,  Walter,  Herbert,  Alniont  and  Xoko.  They  live  in 
one  of  the  nice  homes  of  Eureka,  and  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  ihcir 
numerous  friends  and  acquaintances. 

HON.  SARDIS  SUMMERFIELD,  United  States  attorney  of  Xevatla, 
residing  in  Reno,  has  been  in  Nevada  since  188 1.  He  is  a  native  of  North 
Vernon,  Indiana,  where  he  was  lx3m  February  8,  1858,  descending  from  a 
Holland  family  which  took  up  residence  in  Pennsylvania  and  later  in  Vir- 
ginia. His  father,  Erastus  Summerfield.  was  bom  in  Ohio  and  married  Jane 
Morin,  a  native  of  Clermont  countv,  Ohio. 

Sardis  Summerfield  was  educated  in  the  Indiana  public  schools  and  was 
graduated  from  the  North  Vernon  high  school,  after  which  he  read  law  with 
Hon.  David  Overmeyer,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Cincinnati  Law-  Schod 
and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880.  The  following  year  he  went  to  Nevada,  and 
for  a  few  years  taught  sch(K)l,  becoming  principal  of  the  schools  of  Genoa, 
Austin  and  Empire,  but  in  1890  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Carson  City,  alone  for  three  years,  but  in  1893  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  Hon.  J.  D.  Torreyson  under  the  style  of  Torreyson  &  Summerfield. 
which  still  continues,  the  partners  enjoying  a  very  large  practice.  They  have 
offices  lx)th  at  Carson  City  and  Reno.  Mr.  Summerfield  has  always  been  a 
good  Republican,  and  served  as  clerk  of  the  Nevada  senate  in  1889;  district 
attorney  of  Ormsby  county  in  189 1-2;  state  senator  from  Washoe  county. 
1894-7.  He  was  appointed  by  President  McKinley  attorne}'  for  Nevada  in 
1897,  and  resigned  his  senatorship  to  accept  that  office,  and  was  re-ap|x>inted 
by  President  Roosevelt  in  1901.  He  is  now  serving  his  sixth  year  in  that 
responsible  position.  The  firm  of  Torreyson  &  Summerfield  is  very-  widely 
known  throughout  the  state.  Mr.  Torreyson  is  ex-attorney  general  of  Ne- 
vada, and  both  are  very  eminent  lawyers  and  polished,  courteous  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Summerfield  is  a  thirty-second  degree  ^  Mason ;  is  past  master  of 
Reno  Ix)dge  No.  13;  is  a  Mystic  Shriner;  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Star;  the 
Knights  of  Pythias:  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Modern 
Woodmen,  and  numerous  other  secret  societies,  in  all  of  which  he  is  verv 
|K>pular. 

In  1888  he  was  married  to  Mary  E.  Douglas,  a  native  of  Nevada,  daugh- 
ter of  George  Douglas,  a  pioneer  of  the  county.  Two  sons  have  been  born 
to  them,  namely :  Lester  D.  and  Vernon  I.  They  have  one  of  the  comfortable 
homes  in  Reno,  where  their  friends  gather,  and  they  are  very  important  factors 
in  the  social  life  of  the  place.  Mr.  Summerfield  owns  a  half  interest  in  a 
twelve-hundred-acre-ranch  which  produces  hay,  grain  and  fruit. 


COLONEL  WILLIAM   SUTHERLAND.     In  a  review  of  the  men 
whose  life  work  has  been  creditable  and  beneficial  to  the  state  of  Nevada, 
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ention  should  be  made  of  Colonel  William  Sutherland,  whose  business  ability 
icl  skill  have  gained  him  leadership  in  his  chosen  field  of  endeavor,  while 
s  personal  worth  and  capability  have  won  him  prominence  in  fraternal 
roles.  Honored  and  respected  in  every  class  of  society,  he  is  one  of  Nevada's 
iopted  sons  whose  efforts  have  been  of  value  to  the  state,  while  at  the  same 
me  he  has  carried  forward  to  success  his  individual  business  interests.  He 
i  now  recognized  as  the  most  competent  and  artistic  book  and  job  printer 
\  the  state,  and  his  business  has  grown  accordingly  as  his  reputation  has 
ecome  known  throughout  the  locality. 

Colonel  Sutherland  is  a  son  and  grandson  of  British  soldiers  from  the 
iighlands  of  Scotland.  His  grandfather,  William  How^att,  was  born  in  Scot- 
sincl  and  became  a  member  of  the  Forty-second  Highlanders,  known  as  the 
ilack  Watch.  His  father,  William  Sutherland,  was  a  member  of  the  Ninety- 
hird  Highlanders  and  was  stationed  at  Quebec,  Canada.  He  married  Miss 
Blliza  Howatt,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  their  son,  Colonel  William  Suther- 
and,  was  lx>rn  in  the  barracks  at  Quebec,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1848.  His 
father  died  in  Toronto,  Canada,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  his  wife 
surviving,  however,  until  she  attained  an  advanced  age,  while  both  the  paternal 
grandparents  were  ninety-six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  death.  Five 
children  were  born  to  the  parents  of  Colonel  Sutherland,  of  whom  four  are 
now  living,  but  he  is  the  only  one  who  resides  in  Nevada. 

Colonel  Sutherland  w-as  reared  to  manhood  in  Toronto,  Canada,  pursued 
his  education  in  its  public  schools,  and  began  to  make  his  own  w^ay  in  the 
world  when  but  a  boy,  since  which  time  all  that  he  has  possessed  and  enjoyed 
has  been  acquired  through  his  own  efforts.     When  fifteen  years  of  age  he 
entered  the  office  of  W.  C.  Chewett  &  Company,  a  large  l3ook  printing  firm  of 
Toronto,  with  whom  he  learned  his  trade,  after  which  he  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1866,  working  at  his  chosen  calling  in  Chicago  for  a  year,  and  then 
removing  to  Galesburg,  Illinois,  where  he  continued  in  the  same  field  of  labor 
for  eight  years.     Suffering  from  lung  trouble,  he  was  then  advised  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  the  mountain  regions  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and 
accordingly  came  to  Virginia  City,  where  in  course  of  time  his  health  has 
been  completely  restored.    When  the  great  fire  of  the  26th  of  October,  1875, 
swept  over  the  city,  it  entirely  destroyed  his  household  effects.     He  did  not 
have  a  very  great  capital  to  invest  on  coming  to  the  west,  but  it  was  his  all, 
and  thus  his  loss  proved  a  severe  disaster.    In  December,  1877,  he  formed  a  co- 
partnership with  George  Daley  in  the  job  printing  business,  and  gradually 
the  patronage  increased  until  he  succeeded  in  building  up  a  very  large  and 
profitable  business,  which  extends  throughout  the  state.    In  1880  he  purchased 
his  partner's  interest  and  now  has  a  nice  and  well  appointed  office,  supplied 
with  the  latest  improved  presses,  machinery  and  other  equipments  for  turn- 
ing out  fine  work,  and  no  more  artistic  work  can  be  shown  in  Nevada  than 
that  which  comes  from  his  office.     He  was  not  only  well  prepared  when  he 
entered  upon  his  chosen  field  of  lalx:)r,  but  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  progress 
which  has  been  such  a  pronounced  feature  of  the  printing  business,  and  is  to- 
day one  of  the  leaders  in  his  line  in  this  portion  of  the  west.     He  does  the 
fine  work  for  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  lodges  of  the  state,  and  his  work 
is  fully  as  artistic  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  country.    His  patronage 
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comes  from  all  jiarts  of  Nevada,  and  has  luiigr  since  reached  pn»fiiablei?^ 
lK>rtions. 

In  1867  occurre<l  the  marriage  of  Colonel  Sutherland  and  Miss  Ahl 
Sanderson  Walker,  a  native  of  Hull,  England.  They  have  one  st)n,  J.  Harr 
who  was  lx)rn  in  Galesburg,  Illinois.  Mrs.  Sutherland  is  a  valued  mGi^f 
of  the  Episcoi)al  church. 

The  Colonel  was  made  a  Mason  in  1871,  in  Vesper  Lodge  Xd.  584.F 
&  A.  M.,  in  (Jalesburg,  Illinois,  and  received  the  Royal  Arch  degrees  m  187; 
in  (Jalesburg  Chapter  No.  42,  R.  A.  M.  He  continues  his  meml)ership  m  •'> 
old  lodge,  but  dimitted  from  the  chapter  in  1876  and  joined  \''irginia  Chapit' 
Xo.  2.  Virginia  City,  Nevada.  He  has  filled  every  office  in  this  chapter.  a|». 
is  still  one  of  its  office-holders  and  active  working  members.  He  has  al^' 
filled  every  office  in  the  grand  chapter  of  the  state,  and  has  the  honor  of  bem 
a  past  high  priest  of  the  grand  chapter  of  the  state  of  Nevada.  He  b^<^J 
member  of  De  Witt  Clinton  Commandery  Xo.  i,  K.  T..  in  1883,  had  filW 
several  of  its  offices,  and  was  eminent  c(»mmander  from  1900  to  1903.  ^ 
also  l>elongs  to  the  Mystic  Shrine,  his  meml^ership  l>eing  in  Islam  Tempte 
of  San  r>ancisco,  California. 

He  is  likewise  a  valued  rq)resentative  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  society,  na^inij 
joined  Mount  Davidson  Lodge  No.  3,  while  in  1886  he  took  the  degrees  oJ 
the  Encampment,  and  is  a  past  mMt  grand  of  his  lodge,  which  is  now  con- 
solidated with  Virginia  Ixxlge  No.  i,  of  Virginia  City.  He  is  a  past  chiet 
patriarch  of  Pioneer  Encampment  No.  i,  was  elected  grand  secretan  t"  ^''^ 
grand  lodge  and  grand  scribe  of  the  grand  encampment  at  the  annual  scs^k^ 
in  1898,  and  is  now  serving  for  the  .sixth  term.  He  is  also  a  meinl>er  of  torn 
Rebekah  Ixxlge  No.  i. 

It  is  but  natural  that  Colonel  Sutherland,  in  view  of  his  ancestral  m>- 
tory,  should  have  a  deq)  interest  in  military  affairs.  He  has  long  heen  a 
memljer  of  the  state  militia,  was  major  of  the  First  Nevada  Regiment  of  tnf 
National  Guard  for  three  years,  and  lieutenant  colonel  for  five  years.  He  »> 
also  a  past  honored  chieftain  of  the  Caledonia  Club,  a  Scottish  society  0 
Virginia  City.  During  the  years  of  his  residence  in  this  state  he  has  thert^ 
fore  won  social  as  well  as  business  prominence,  and  is  a  most  popular  and 
highly  honored  citizen.    . 

HON.  HORACE  FRANKLIN  BARTINE,  who  has  served  m  the 
lower  house  of  the  United  States  Congress  from  the  state  of  Nevada,  has 
been  a  resident  of  the  state  since  June,  1869.  He  is  a  native  of  New  VorK* 
having  been  born  in  New  York  city,  March  21,  1848,  and  coming  of  French 
ancestors.  His  father,  Horace  S.  Bartine,  was  bom  in  New  York  and  irJ^^' 
ried  Matilda  K.  Casterline,  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  Joseph  Casterline.  her 
father,  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  served  under  Washington  at  Vallf/ 
Forge,  Trenton  and  Princeton.  Horace  S.  Bartine  died  from  the  effects  of  a 
severe  cold  contracted  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  life,  but  his  wife  sur- 
vived him  and  lived  to  be  eighty-five  years  old.  The  only  child  of  this  worthy 
couple  was  Hon.  Horace  Franklin  Bartine. 

The  education  of  Mr.  Bartine  was  begun  in  the  public  schools  of  Ke>v 
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"Vork  and  continued  until  he  was  ten  years  old,  when  his  parents  moved  to 
N^w  Jersey,  and  he  resumed  his  studies  in  the  public  schools  of  that  state.  When 
he    was  fifteen  years  old  he  was  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  and  looking 
rti\ich  older  than  his  years,  he  enlisted  in  Eighth  New  Jersey  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, July  I,  1863,  representing  that  he  was  eighteen  years  old.    This  regi- 
ment had  been  in  service  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  new  enlist- 
ments were  taken  to  fill  its  depleted  ranks.     There  w^ere  only  eighty  officers 
and  men  present  for  duty  when  he  was  permitted  to  enlist,  and  as  it  was  a 
veteran  regiment  it  was  then  at  the  front.     Mr.  Bartine  participated  in  four 
hard-fought  battles  up  to  and  including  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  where 
he    received  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  breast.     This  kept  him  from  service 
for  three  months,  but  as  soon  as  possible  he  returned  to  his  regiment,  and  for 
three  months  more  wore  a  pad  over  the  large  hole  in  his  breast.     Following 
this  he  participated  w^ith  his  regiment  in  all  the  battles  of.  the  division  until 
the  surrender  of  General  Lee.     At  the  taking  of  Petersburg  his  regiment 
had  the  honor  of  capturing  a  whole  regiment  of  North  Carolina  soldiers,  and 
he  was  also  in  the  battle  of  Sailor's  Creek,  which  was  the  last  before  the  sur- 
render.    His  regiment  took  part  in  the  grand  review  at  Washington,  was 
honorably  mustered  out  July  20,  1865,  and  he  returned  home  and  engaged  in. 
farming. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  war  Mr.  Bartine  married  Lydia  M.. 
Cooper,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  daughter  of  David  Cooper,  of  that 
state,  who  was  descended  from  an  old  English  family.  In  1869,  in  search  of 
better  facilities  to  improve  his  financial  condition,  Mr.  Bartine  came  west  and 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  about  the  middle  of  March  of  that  year.  He  secured 
work  in  a  quartz  mill.  In  June  of  that  year  he  came  to  Nevada  and  for 
some  time  was  engaged  in  washing  blankets  at  the  Weston  Mill.  After 
two  years  he  abandoned  that  class  of  work  and  took  charge  of  the  Dayton  & 
Virginia  toll  road  as  toll  collector,  spending  his  spare  moments  reading 
history  and  general  literature.  Three  years  later  he  was  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  bluestone  at  Dayton  and  in  1874  he  removed  to  Carson  City 
to  continue  that  business  in  the  employ  of  the  Lyon  Mill  &  Mining  Com- 
pany.    During  all  this  time  he  had  continued  his  studies. 

In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1876  he  labored  long  and  earnestly  for 
the  Republican  success,  and  his  efforts  were  highly  appreciated,  especially 
those  made  with  Hon.  Thomas  Wren  w^hen  they  stumped  the  state  on  behalf 
of  the  latter's  candidacy  for  congress.  This  trip  through  the  state  brought 
Mr.  Bartine  into  notice,  and  his  speeches  were  quoted,  the  young  politician 
receiving  much  favorable  comment.  Impressed  with  his  eloquence  and 
ability,  Mr.  Wren  suggested  to  Mr.  Bartine  that  he  read  law.  and  presented 
him  with  sets  of  Blackstone  and  Kent.  This  advice  Mr.  Bartine  took.  After 
the  close  of  the  campaign  he  obtained  a  position  in  the  United  States  mint, 
continuing  to  hold  it  until  1879,  ^"  ^^  ^^^^  ^"""^  studying  very  hard.  In 
1880  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  after  a 
public  examination,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  was  elected  district  at- 
torney of  Ormsby  county. 

In  1888  the  Republican  party  made  him  their  candidate  for  Congress, 
while  the  Democratic  party  put  in  nomination  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Cassady,  a 
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very  strong  man.  Mr  Bartine  stumped  the  state  and  was  elected  bj  a 
majority  of  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-two  votes,  and  was  re-nonratttrf 
and  elected  to  succeed  himself.  When  the  great  financial  question  oi  thai 
period  came  before  the  lower  house,  Mr.  Bartine  advocated  bimetalism  aiil 
delivered  very  able  speeches  in  defense  of  his  position.  However,  tin* 
placed  him  upon  unfriendly  terms  with  the  leaders  of  his  party,  and  a 
1896,  when  the  Republican  convention  declared  for  grold  standard,  he  «v 
ered  his  connection  with  that  party  and  devoted  his  talents,  time  and  energ} 
to  the  support  of  the  silver  cause,  firmly  convinced  that  the  stand  he  wasUkir^ 
was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  country. 

During  the  campaign  of  Mr.  Bryan  Mr.  Bartine  was  one  of  the  roo^ 
effective  speakers  and  workers,  and  finally  became  the  editor  of  the  yatum 
Bitnetalist,  published  in  Chicago  and  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1898  and  1900 
he  was  the  mining  editor  of  the  Anaconda  Stimdcrrd,  owned  by  Marcus 
Daily.  This  paper  was  the  leading  journal  of  Montana.  In  1901  Mr.  Bartiuc 
became  associate  editor  of  the  Washington  Times,  published  at  Washmgtffli. 
D.  C,  but  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Nevada  and  participated  actiyd} 
in  the  Nevada  state  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  fusion  ticket,  both  his  wntmgs 
and  speeches  being  attended  with  brilliant  results.  Nearly  all  of  the  state 
fusion  ticket  was  elected.  He  delivered  the  oration  on  the  Fourth  of  Jui) 
celebration  of  1903  at  Virginia  City.  Ujxjn  that  occasion  he  surpassed  him>o^ 
and  fired  his  listeners  with  patriotic  zeal  and  pride  in  the  glorious  Lnioo. 
At  present  he  is  engaged  in  newspaper  work  and  his  law  practice  in  Carson 
City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartine  have  three  daughters,  namely:  Laura  M-?  now 
Mrs.  E.  V.  Muller;  Amy  B.,  unmarried;  and  Liva  C,  now  Mrs.  ThoimsMc- 
Cabe.  Mr.  Bartine  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Graiw 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  is  one  of  its  prominent  officials.  He  is  also  a  metn- 
l^er  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 

JOHN  HILL,  deceased,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  respecteil 
and  influential  farmers  in  what  is  called  the  Big  Meadows,  a  few  miles  soutn 
of  Li:)velocks,  where  he  had  a  large  ranch,  whose  productivity  and  value  were 
the  results  of  his  early  toil  when  this  part  of  the  country  was  a  wiWeniess- 
His  life  was  one  of  industry,  and  he  was  not  only  loved  and  revered  in  n*^ 
immediate  family  circle,  but  had  a  wide  accjuaintance  and  a  prominent  pfacc 
among  his  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  Hill  was  born  in  county  Antrini,  Ireland,  about  six  miles  ironi  the 
city  of  Belfast,  in  September,  1829,  and  was  reared  to  manhood  in  thai 
country.  He  was  married  in  Ireland  to  Miss  Catherine  Smith,  a  native  of  b^-^ 
own  town.  In  1863  he  emigrated  to  California,  where  he  was  engaged  m 
various  occupations  for  several  years.  In  1868  his  wife  crossed  the  sea  to 
join  him,  and  they  were  reunited  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  whence  they  canic 
out  to  Nevada  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Paradise  valley.  He  farmed  for  a 
while  at  this  location,  and  then  sold  out  and  came  to  the  Big  Meadows.  N^ 
clearing  had  yet  been  done  in  this  section,  and  he  had  a  big  task  before  him 
to  make  the  land  yield  its  fruits.     He  bought  and  sold  two  ranches  before 
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ittled  on  his  present  place,  which  consists  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
of  rich  land,  and  on  which  he  made  all  the  improvements,  building  a 
>mfortable  residence  and  planting  all  the  shade  and  fruit  trees.    Alfalfa  hay 

the  principal  crop  which  Mr.  Hill  raised,  and  what  of  this  he  did  not 

to  his  own  stock,  which  was  the  main  source  of  revenue,  was  sold  and 
id   to  other  men's  cattle  on  the  place,  thus  preserving  the  strength  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Hill  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  in  religion  a  Presbyterian.  His 
.\>right  and  true-blue  citizenship  was  unquestioned,  and  he  was  a  kind  and 
3viiig  husband  and  father,  so  that  his  loss  was  felt  in  the  community  when  he 
Leparted  this  life  in  April,  1900,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
i^ill  were  the  parents  of  four  children:  Joseph,  the  eldest,  is  now  one  of  the 
iroininent  farmers  and  business  men  of  Lovelocks;  John  also  has  a  ranch  of 
lis  own;  Thomas  is  in  the  Commercial  store  in  Lovelocks;  and  Andrew,  to- 
gether with  his  mother,  is  managing  the  home  ranch.  Mrs.  Hill'shows  much 
ability  in  her  management  of  farm  and  business  affairs,  and  she  is  held  in  high 
regard  for  her  strength  of  purpose  and  industry. 

WILLLAM  H.  HANCOCK,  who  is  owner  of  the  leading  meat  market 
in    Virginia  City,  has  resided  in  Nevada  since  1866,  covering  a  period  of 
thirty-seven  consecutive  years.     He  is  a  native  of  Plattsburg,  Clinton  county, 
New  York,  his  birth  having  occurred  on  the  i8th  of  November,  1844.    He  is 
of  English  and  Irish  ancestry,  and  his  parents  were  William  Henry  and  Mary 
(McCuer)   Hancock.     His  father  w-as  a  farmer  by  occupation,  always  fol- 
lowing that  pursuit  in  order  to  provide  for  the  needs  and  wants  of  his  family. 
He  gave  his  political  'support  to  the  Republican  party  and  was  active  and 
earnest  in  its  advocacy.    Both  he  and  his  wife  held  membership  with  the  Epis- 
copal church.    He  departed  this  life  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  while  his 
\vife  was  called  to  her  final  rest  in  her  seventy-ninth  year. 

William  H.  Hancock,  their  only  son,  attended  the  public  schools  in  his 
boyhood  days  and  worked  upon  the  home  farm.     He  was  reared  to  manhood 
in  his  native  town  and  continued  to  reside  in  the  east  until  1864,  when,  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  he  crossed  the  plains  to  Fort  Lyon,  Mexico.    After- 
ward he  returned  to  Kansas,  but  later  again  made  a  journey  across  the  plains 
with  Virginia  City  as  his  destination.     When  he  made  his  first  trip  there  were 
two  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  escort  and  the  party  consisted  of  tw-elve  hundred 
people,  and  notwithstanding  this  fact  the  Indians  tried  to  make  away  with 
their  cattle,  and  they  had  several  skirmishes  with  the  red  men,  but  none  of 
the  members  of  Mr.  Hancock's  party  were  killed.     However,  they  met  a 
company  of  emigrants  on  their  way  east  who  had  had  a  severe  fight  with  the 
Indians  and  had  lost  thirteen  of  their  number. 

The  party  with  which  Mr.  Hancock  traveled  to  Nevada  brought  out 
eighteen  head  of  cattle  and  wintered  them  at  Water  Lake.  It  was  a  very 
mild  winter  and  the  stock  did  well  that  season.  The  cattle  were  owned  by  the 
firm  of  Dirkey  &  Kerr,  bankers  at  Salt  Lake  City.  In  the  year  1866,  when 
Mr.  Hancock  arrived  in  Virginia  City,  hay  was  selling  at  one  hundred  dollars 
per  ton  and  wood  at  sixty  dollars  per  cord.  He  was  hired  to  go  out  and  chop 
wood  at  Franktown,  but  a  very  bad  storm  came  on  and  he  worked  for  only 
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three  and  a  half  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  packed  up  his  blankets  and 
returned  to  Virginia  City.  Not  long  afterward  he  secured  employment  in  li« 
Savage  mine,  working  as  pick  boy  for  three  and  a  half  dollars  per  day.  t 
that  service  he  continued  for  about  six  weeks,  and  a  little  later  obtaineii 
position  in  the  butcher  shop  of  A.  T.  Waters  at  sixty  dollars  per  month.  Mr. 
Hancock  remained  there  for  several  years,  his  wages  being  increased  {rcn 
time  to  time  until  he  was  paid  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  momli 

Saving  his  money  during  that  period,  when  lie  had  acquired  suffidot 
capital,  he  invested  it  in  a  butcher  shop,  entering  into  panwr- 
ship  with  a  Mr.  Merkle.  Mr.  Hancock  then  went  to  Sacramrait' 
on  business,  and  while  there  received  a  telegram  that  the  sh(p 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  thus  everything  was  lost  ihit 
had  been  invested.  The  partners  then  built  a  small  shanty  in  which  ihp 
did  business,  and  in  connection  with  carrying  a  line  of  meats  they  also  sold 
cigars.  It  was  a  struggle  to  carry  on  the  business,  for  supplies  were  vtr' 
iiard  to  obtain.  The  mutton  was  brought  by  stage  froni  Sacramento,  and 
beef  could  only  be  purchased  for  thirteen  cents  per  pound  in  the  caras.^  tat 
by  economy,  careful  management  and  enterprise  the  firm  managed  to  fun 
a  good  start  and  make  a  little  money.  The\'  afterward  purchased  the  nW 
market  owned  by  A.  T.  Waters,  and  later  Mr.  Merkle  sold  his  interest  loa 
Mr.  Brown,  The  new  partner,  however,  proved  to  be  a  dissipated  man,  aiw 
on  one  occasion  he  started  with  a  considerable  sum  of  the  firm's  monej'  i" 
order  to  buy  stock  and  Mr.  Hancock  never  saw  anything  of  him  again. 

In  1879  Mr.  Hancock  purchased  the  market  on  Sixth  street,  where  ht 
remained  for  a  year,  after  which  he  removed  to  another  location  across  ds 
street,  renting  a  shop  with  living  rooms  overhead.  He  paid  for  the  ^wp^ 
rental  of  one  himdred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  month  and  for  the  li\in? 
rooms  sixty  dollars  per  month.  At  that  place  he  remained  for  fifteen  years. 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  removed  to  his  present  shop  on  C  street,  when 
he  has  since  been  successfully  engaged  in  business  for  the  past  seven  yeai5- 
During  his  long  business  career  in  Virginia  City  he  has  made  an  enviable 
reputation,  and  as  an  upright  and  honest  business  man  has  won  a  iif*^ 
patronage. 

In  1874  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  William  H.  Hancock  and  M'^ 
Califorhia  A.  Johnston,  who  was  born  while  her  parents  were  crossing  w 
plains  to  the  Golden  state.  To  this  marriage  have  been  born  two  chiWfW-' 
Halcyon,  now  the  wife  of  W.  H.  Long,  a  resident  of  Virginia  City;  and  ^" 
W.,  who  is  residing  in  San  Francisco,  where  Mrs.  Hancock  is  now  sojoumm? 
for  the  benefit  of  her  health.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Episcoiwl  church  an"! 
a  most  estimable  lady.  In  his  political  views  Mr,  Hancock  has  been  a  li"" 
long  Republican,  giving  an  unfaltering  support  to  the  principles  of  the  part)' 
and  having  firm  faith  in  its  ultimate  triumph.  He  belongs  to  toth  hranches 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  is  a  past  grand  representali'''' 
to  the  grand  lodge.  He  likewise  holds  membership  with  the  Masonic  fra 
ternity  and  exemplifies  in  his  honorable  career  the  Ijeneficent  teachings  of  th^ 
orders.  In  examining  his  life  record  we  note  that  the  .salient  p<iints  in  ^'^ 
I'istory  have  been  strong  purpose,  unfaltering  diligence,  capable  mana|eii*|' 
and,  above  all,  straightforward  dealing.     His  earnest  desire  to  please  li'S 
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rustomers  and  his  honorable  business  methods  have  secured  to  him  a  very 
g^ratifying  patronage,  and  he  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  known  as  the 
[>roprietor  of  the  leading  meat  market  of  his  adopted  city. 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  RAFTICE,  present  state  senator  from  Eureka 
county,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  citizens  of  the  county,  of  which  he  has 
been  a  resident  since  coming  to  the  state  of  Nevada  over  thirty  years  ago. 
He  had  then  just  arrived  at  manhood,  and  was  starting  into  life  with  no  par- 
ticular advantages  in  the  way  of  capital  or  preliminary  training.  Industrious 
and  clear-headed,  he  in  time  impressed  his  fellow  citizens  so  that  he  has  been 
several  times  chosen  to  represent  them  in  their  highest  law-making  body. 

Mr.  Raftice  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  May  8,  1850,  of  Irish 
parents,  Edward  E.  and  Mary  Ann  (Keefe)  Raftice.  His  niother  died  a 
few  weeks  after  his  birth  and  his  father  died  in  Wisconsin  on  July  18,  1893. 
1-Ie  received  his  early  training  and  education  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  March, 
1870,  came  to  Nevada,  and  on  the  following  i6th  of  April  arrived  in  Eureka. 
He  took  a  course  in  Dow's  Commercial  School  at  Eureka,  and  then  engaged 
in  the  coal  and  wood  business.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  been  engaged 
in  the  freighting  business. 

Mr.  Raftice  has  l)een  a  life-long  Democrat,  and  on  the  silver  Democrat 
ticket  was  elected  to  the  state  assembly  in  1898  and  again  in  1900,  and  was 
chosen  to  the  state  senate  in  1902.  He  made  a  successful  canvass  against  two 
other  candidates  for  this  office,  and  has  been  filling  his  office  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  his  constituents.  He  is  well  informed  on  all  the  needs  of  his 
county  and  state  and  the  business  conditions,  and  is  always  eager  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  those  he  represents.  On  July  3,  1902,  Senator  Raftice  was 
married  to  Miss  Kate  Murphy,  who  was  born  in  Placerville,  California.  She 
is  a  lady  of  capability,  and  was  one  of  the  original  publishers  of  the  Catholic 
Tidings  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 


HON.  FRANK  H.  NORCROSS,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Nevada 
bar,  with  residence  and  office  at  Reno,  is  a  native  of  Washoe  county,  this 
state,  where  he  was  l)orn  May  1 1,  1869,  and  is  descended  from  an  old  Amer- 
ican family,  the  origin  of  which  goes  far  back  in  colonial  history.  His  father, 
Thomas  Norcross.  was  born  in  Bangor,  Maine,  in  1828,  and  married  Caroline 
Sherman  Peckham,  the  daughter  of  Elezer  Sherman,  a  member  of  the  noted 
Sherman  family  of  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  and  a  clergyman  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  church.  Thomas  Norcross  crossed  the  plains  to  California  in  1850, 
and  settled  in  Humboklt  county,  where  he  built  a  sawmill  and  engaged  in 
lumbering,  and  was  also  interested  in  mining  in  that  state.  In  i860  he  came 
to  Nevada,  when  it  was  still  a  part  of  Utah  territory,  and  built  a  sawmill  at 
Galena,  near  the  present  site  of  Washoe.  He  was  also  interested  in  farming, 
.'iikI  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Nevada,  serving 
as  one  of  its  first  directors.  In  politics  he  was  a  stanch  Republican  and  well 
known  as  a  representative  pioneer  of  the  state.     His  wife  died  in  1897,  and 
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she  l»ore  him  two  sons,  Frank  H.,  and  C.  A.  Norcross,  who  for  a  numte 
of  years  was  enrolling  clerk  of  the  United  States  senate,  but  who  recoitly 
purchased  the  Reno  Ei'cning  Gazette,  of  which  paper  he  is  now  the  editor. 

Frank  H.  Norcross  was  educated  in  the  Nevada  State  University,  fron 
which  he  graduated  in  1891,  with  the  first  class  to  complete  the  full  colkgt 
course  in  the  institution.  He  then  entered  the  law  department  of  the  Gcorgt 
town  University  of  Washington,  D.  C,  graduating  therefrom  in  1894.  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  supreme  court  of  Nevada  the  same  year.  He 
practiced  law  in  Reno  until  1902,  when  the  law  firm  of  Norcross  &  Orrwas 
formed,  the  junior  member  being  Judge  John  S.  Orr,  formerly  county  judge 
of  Klamath  county.  The  firm  continues  in  Reno  and  enjoys  a  \txy  large 
practice. 

In  1895  ^^^'  Norcross  was  married  to  Adaline  L.  Morton,  a  native  or 
\\' hite  Pine  county,  Nevada,  and  they  have  one  child,  a  daughter,  Adele  Cutts. 
Mr.  Norcross  has  been  an  active  Rqniblican  and  was  district  attorney  01 
Washoe  county  in  1895  and  1896,  also  serving  as  an  assemblyman  in  the 
eighteenth  session  of  the  legislature  of  Nevada.  In  1902  he  was  his  party  s 
nominee  for  district  judge,  but  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority  witli  the 
balance  of  his  party.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  received 
the  degree  of  a  Master  Mason  in  Reno  Lodge  No.  13,  of  which  he  is  a  past 
master.  He  has  attained  to  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  and 
is  also  a  member  of  Islam  Temple,  Mystic  Shrine,  of  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Norcross  is  a  trustee  of  the  Reno  Free  Public  Library,  w^hich  institution  he 
was  largely  instrumental  in  having  established,  and  through  his  efforts  fiftcei 
thousand  dollars  was  donated  by  Mr.  Carnegie.  He  owns  a  handsome  resi- 
dence on  the  banks  of  the  Truckee  river,  and  there  are  welcomed  with  g&i&ovs 
hospitality  the  many  friends  of  his  family. 

LUIGI  DELLA  PIAZZA,  of  Reno,  one  of  Nevada's  pioneers  and  an 
exceedingly  prosperous  and   public-spirited   mine-owner  and  business  rnan, 
is  one  of  the  contributions  which  Italy  has  made  to  the  cosmopolitan  citizen- 
ship of  this  country.    He  was  born  in  the  sunny  land  of  the  Italians,  August 
3,   1840,  and  comes  of  a  family  whose  ancestry  goes  back  for  many  gen- 
erations.    He  remained  in  his  own  country  during  his  youth  and  received  an 
education  in  the  schools  there.     He  came  to  America  in  1867  and  lanned 
in  New  York  on  the  4th  of  August.  He  at  once  took  ship  for  the  west,  by  ^^"^ 
of  Panama,  and  his  first  enterprise  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  cutting  ^0^ 
for  charcoal.    He  was  in  Grass  Valley,  California,  for  awhile,  and  also  spent 
some  time  in  the  Black  Hills.     He  came  to  Nevada  in  1869,  which  certainly 
entitles  him  to  the  name  of  pioneer,  and  he  has  been  a  resident  of  the  st^te 
ever  since.     For  varying  periods  he  was  in  White  Pine,   in  Eureka  and 
finally  located  in  Reno,  where  his  business  interests  have  been  continually  ^^' 
creasing  to  the  present.     Besides  other  enterprises,  he  has  been  mainly  con- 
cerned in  mining.     He  became  half  owner  of  the  Cabinet  No.  2  mine,  and 
when  he  sold  to  the  Nevada  Mining  Company  he  retained  a  large  block  of  the 
stock.     This  mine  has  proved  to  be  a  steady  and  good  producer,  and  is  ^^ 
present  being  run  to  its  full  capacity. 


c^^U^'QLe^  (^ 
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!Mr.  Piazza  has  l^een  one  of  the  active  and  ardent  adherents  of  the  Re- 
Lilolican  party  since  1868,  and  there  are  few  native-born  citizens  who  take 
more  interested  part  in  pubHc  affairs  than  this  gentleman,  transplanted  from 
rte  sHores  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  is  well  known  among  the  politicians  and 
•vil>lic  men  of  the  state,  and  is  a  member  of  the  state  Republican  central  com- 
nittee  and  the  county  Republican  central  committee,  attends  all  the  party 
onventions,  and  gives  all  his  influence  .and  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  the 
>arty  and  its  candidates. 

In  1873  Mr.  Piazza  was  married  to  Miss  Susan  Flint,  a  native  of  Ire- 
Land.  After  a  happy  marital  union  of  thirteen  years  she  was  called  away 
by  death.  His  present  wife  was  Miss  Mary  Farretti.  They  reside  in  a 
pleasant  home  in  Reno,  and  enjoy  many  strong  friendships  in  the  city.  His 
long  residence  in  Reno  has  made  him  one  of  the  foremost  citizens,  and  although 
Ue  is  now  retired  from  active  business  affairs  his  interest  in  the  progress  and 
future  prosperity  of  his  city  is  unabated. 

JOHN  BUNYON  LYNDS,  one  of  the  well  known  and  respected  busi- 
ness men  of  Nevada,  now  dealing  in  general  merchandise  on  the  divide  just 
alx)ve  Virginia  City,  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  on  the  3d  of  May,  1830,  and 
is  of   Scotch-Irish  and  Germany  ancestry.     His  paternal  grandfather  was  a 
native  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  was  of  Scotch  lineage.     On  leaving  the 
land  of  his  birth  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  new  world,  taking  up  his  abode 
in  Nova  Scotia,  where  Harris  Lynds,  his  son  and  the  father  of  J.  B.  Lynds, 
w-as  born  and  reared.     Aftei*  arriving  at  years  of  maturity  Harris  Lynds 
wedded  Miss  Abigail  Workman,  and  in  order  to  provide  for  his  family  he 
followed   the   occupation   of   farming,   which   he   made  his  life   work.      In 
religious  faith  both  he  and  his  wife  belonged  to  what  was  known  as  the 
''hardshell"  Baptist  church.     He  died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  and  his 
w^dow  afterward  came  to  the  west,  spending  her  last  days  in  Santa  Cruz, 
California,  where  she  died  in  her  eighty-fourth  year.     This  worthy  couple 
were  the  parents  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

John  B.  Lynds,  the  only  representative  of  the  family  in  Nevada,  was 

reared  to  manhood  in  Nova  Scotia  and  pursued  his  education  in  the  public 

schools  there.     He  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when,  in  1858,  he  left  his 

native  country  and  went  to  California,  sailing  from  New  York  in  the  month 

of  October.     He  arrived  safelv  in  San  Francisco,  but  reached  the  Golden 

state  at  a  time  of  great  depression  in  business,  and  he  worked  upon  a  farm  in 

lone  valley  for  forty  dollars  per  month.     He  afterw-ard  went  to  Jackson, 

Amador  county,  California,  and  at  Fiddletown  he  secured  a  position  in  a  hotel. 

Learning  to  cook,  he  was  paid  ninety  dollars  per  month  for  his  services,  and 

remained  in  that  position  for  three  years.     At  the  end  of  that  time  he  rented 

a  ranch  in  lone  valley  and  engaged  in  the  raising  of  corn,  broom  corn,  wheat, 

hay  and  potatoes.     The  first  year  he  had  a  very  good  crop,  including  eighty 

tons  of  corn  and  sixty  tons  of  potatoes.     He  also  had  considerable  broom 

corn,  which  sold  at  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  per  ton.    He  had  his  wheat 

ground  into  flour,  and  for  this  received  fifteen  dollars  per  hundred.     Thus 

in  his  agricultural  pursuits  he  prosijered.    He  then  paid  two  thousand  dollars 
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for  a  freighting  outfit,  consisting  of  four  teams  of  horses  and  three  wagnos 
and  engaged  in  freighting  across  the  mountains  from  Sacramento  to  Virgka 
City  and  to  Austin,  receiving  from  four  to  fourteen  cents  per  pound  for  the 
g(K)ds  which  he  thus  transported,  according  to  the  commodity  which  he  Gf- 
rie<l  and  the  season  of  the  year.  He  made  the  long^  trip  in  about  foortee' 
days  and  followed  that  Imsiness  for  five  years,  during-  which  time  he  slq* 
in  his  covered  wagon  over  night  with  the  exception  of  three  nights. 

On  the  expiration  of  that  period  Mr.  Lynds  came  to  his  present  locati«s 
on  the  divide  above  Virginia  City  and  established  a  hay  and  grain  busiiKss 
with  Henry  Van  Sickle  as  his  first  partner.  A  little  later,  however,  he  pur- 
chased his  i>artner's  interest  and  afterward  added  a  stock  of  general  mer- 
chandise to  his  business.  By  close  attention,  unflagging  inclustry  and  hiHKif- 
able  methods  he  built  up  a  large  trade  and  acquired  a  small  fortune,  but  wa? 
induced  to  deal  in  mining  stocks  and  thus  lost  all  his  money.  However,  ikitb 
the  courage  of  a  brave  pioneer  he  began  anew  in  1896,  and  has  gained  a  gc-ni 
stock  of  gcxxls  and  is  doing  a  profitable  business,  his  trade  constantly  irr 
creasing.  hi  1872  he  purchased  three  hundred  and  seventy  acres  of  land  in 
order  to  have  i)asture  for  his  teams  and  also  the  teams  of  transients.  In 
1880  he  sold  this  property  at  a  good  advance,  and,  in  fact,  he  has  pro«q)ered 
in  all  of  his  business  transactions  save  that  of  stocks. 

hi  1856  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Lynds  and  Miss  Catherine  Sibley, 
a  native  of  Nova  Scotia.  To  them  have  been  born  four  children,  three  som 
and  a  daughter.  The  latter  is  Virginia,  now  the  wife  of  Vincent  Chamberlin. 
a  resident  of  Oakland,  California.  One  son,  D.  M.  Lynds,  is  married  and  is 
engaged  in  business  in  r^orl)estown.  Alvin,  who  was  in  the  Spanish-American 
war,  is  now  in  Sacramento,  and  Edward  is  with  his  father  in  the  store.  Mrs. 
Lynds  died  in  1884.  She  was  an  excellent  wife  and  mother,  and  her  loss  was 
(leqily  deplored  by  many  friends  as  well  as  her  immediate  family.  '  In  1900 
Mr.  Lynds  was  again  married,  his  second  union  lieing  with  Mrs.  Jennie  Pear- 
son, an  estimable  lady  and  a  leading  member  of  the  Methodist  church. 

hi  his  political  views  Mr.  Lynds  has  been  a  life-long  Republican,  but 
has  never  desired  office,  preferring  to  devote  his  time  and  attention  to  his 
business  affairs,  in  which  he  is  now  meeting  with  creditable  success.  He  has 
never  joined  any  secret  society,  but  has  gained  many  friends  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  has  lived,  and  through  his  ow-n  efforts  has  made  for 
himself  a  creditable  record  as  an  honorable  business  man  and  worthv  citizen. 


HON.  NELS  NELSON.  The  Big  meadows  of  Humboldt  county  are 
the  most  productive  part  of  the  county,  and,  although  a  few  years  ago  they 
were  a  vast  waste  of  useless  land,  covered  with  bnish  and  wild  growth,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  pioneer  has  made  the  entire  section  a  scene  of  beautiful  and 
fertile  fields,  with  homesteads  everywhere,  the  abode  of  prosperous  and  con- 
tented people.  Six  miles  west  of  the  tow^n  of  Lovelocks  is  the  home  of  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  influential  of  these  farmers,  and  Nels  Nelson's 
place  among  the  citizens  of  Humboldt  county  is  one  that  commands  respect. 

Hon.  Nels  Nelson  was  born  in  Denmark,  January  2,  1857.  being  the 
son  of  Nels  Nelsonsen,  who  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  his  countrv  and  sensed 
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t:xx-o  terms  in  the  Danish  parHament.  His  wife  was  Miss  Dorothy  John- 
1-  In  1862  they  brought  their  family  to  America  and  located  in  Omaha, 
it>rsiska,  where  he  was  an  employe  of  the  government  for  some  years.  He 
id  in  Omaha  in  1874  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  but  his  wife  still  lives  in 
"iisilia  and  is  in  her  seventy-eighth  year.  They  were  members  of  the  Luth- 
ai"i  church,  and  were  worthy  and  respected  pfeople  in  every  way.  Three  of 
e-ir    four  children  are  living.  \ 

]Mr.  Nelson  got  a  fair  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Omaha,  and 
s  first  independent  venture  was  clerking  in  an  Omaha  store.  He  afterward 
ime  west  and  worked  for  wages  in  Utah  and  Wyoming  for  a  time,  and  then 
ime  on  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  of  Nevada,  where  he  was  engaged 
\  ilriving  a  team  for  a  time;  he  was  successively  at  Elko  and  Winnemucca, 
nd  came  to  Lovelocks  and  took  up  his  residence  on  his  present  place  in  1881. 
'\\e  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  which  he  lK)ught  was  an  unimproved  wilder- 
less,  and  his  own  industry  and  perseverance  have  made  it  a  fine  place,  planted 
p^\tVi  fruit  and  shade  trees  and  in  many  ways  a  model  farmstead.  He  also 
las  a  stock  ranch  of  two  hundred  acres  in  Churchill  county.  Hay  and  stock 
raising  have  proved  remunerative  to  him,  and  he  may  well  be  satisfied  with 
what  he  has  accomplished  in  this  countr}'. 

As  a  life-long  Democrat  Mr.  Nelson  has  been  active  in  promoting  the 
interest  of  his  party,  and  during  his  two  terms  in  the  Nevada  state  legislature, 
he  did  much,  among  other  things,  in  getting  the  bill  passed  to  prevent  crim- 
inal  \vaste  of  irrigating  water.     Mr.  Nelson  has  two  children  by  a  former 
marriage,  Charles,  now^  a  student  in  the  State  University,  and  Dora,  in  Reno. 
In   1898  he  was  married  to  Miss  Laura  Anderson,  a  native  of  Denmark,  but 
reared  in  this  country.    She  is  a  most  pleasant  and  intelligent  lady,  and  their 
union  has  been  happy.    They  have  many  friends  in  the  community,  and  their 
influence  is  always  on  the  side  of  right. 


DR.  SAMUEL  C.  GIBSON  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Reno  as  a  member  of  the  regular  school,  and  in  recognition  of  the  skill  he 
has  acquired  he  has  now  a  liberal  practice  bringing  to  him  an  excellent  in- 
come.    He  has  resided  on  the  Pacific  coast  since  1880,  and  has  always  lived 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Steelville,  Mis- 
^uri,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1857.     His  grandfather,  Alexander  Gibson, 
was  born  in  Ireland,  and  when  a  young  man  crossed  the  water  to  the  new 
world,  settling  in  Baltimore,   Maryland,   where  for  many  years  he  was  a 
prosperous  merchant.    His  son,  who  also  bore  the  name  of  Alexander  Gibson, 
and  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Gibson,  l>ecame  a  physician  and  surgeon,  and  in 
1846  removed  to  Missouri,  where  he  engaged  in  practice  throughout  his  re- 
maining days,  his  death  occurring  in  1900,  when  he  was  in  his  seventy-second 
year.    His  w^ife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Haney  Halbert,  was  a  native 
of  South  Carolina,  and  by  her  marriage  became  the  mother  of  ten  children, 
six  of  whom  are  yet  living.     She  died  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age. 
Alexander  Gibson  was  a  Democrat  in  his  political  affiliations,  but  was  most 
devoted  to  his  profession  and  never  cared  to  give  his  time  and  attention  to 
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political  work.     One  of  his  sons,  who  is  Alexander  Gibson,  the  third,  isn-r 
a  practicing  physician  ami  surgeon  of  Modoc  county,  California. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Gihson  is  indebted  to  the  schools  of  his  native  state  f'TOs 
educational  privileges  which  he  received.  His  professional  knowledge  «ij 
also  acquired  there,  for,  determining  to  make  the  practice  of  medicine  b 
life  work,  he  was  graduated  from  the  Missouri  Medical  College  in  Mani 
1879.  Thus,  well  equipi)ed  for  the  practice  of  his  profession,  hematle!E> 
way  westward,  locating  first  in  Anderson,  Shasta  county,  California,  wh«^^ 
he  remained  for  five  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  removed  t- 
Alturas,  ModcK  county,  California,  where  he  practiced  for  ten  years,  and  n 
1895  he  l(Kated  in  Reno,  where  he  has  since  remaine<I.  Here  the  public  tfl? 
accorded  him  recognition  of  his  ability  by  giving  to  him  a  h'ljeral  patmmgt 
The  knowledge  he  has  acquired  he  applies  with  accuracy  to  the  case  in  qp^ 
tion.  He  is  most  careful  in  diagnosing  a  case,  and  his  judgment  is  rardj. 
if  ever,  at  fault  in  determining  a  disease  or  predicting"  its  course  and  out- 
come. He  is  now  the  president  of  the  state  board  of  health,  and  is  the  chifl 
surgeon  of  the  California,  Nevada  &  Oregon  Railroad  Company.  He  islfc 
wise  a  member  of  the  Nevada  State  Medical  Society,  the  American  Medioi 
Society,  and  the  International  Association  of  Railway  Surgeons,  ami  the? 
he  keeps  in  touch  with  the  advance  thought  of  the  profession,  using  ^l^ 
knowledge  thus  acquired  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  the  alleviation  of  hunai 
suffering.  The  D(x:tor  is  also  a  meml)er  of  the  board  of  directors  of  tht 
Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank  of  Reno.  In  his  political  views  he  is  a  DenK> 
crat,  but  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office  have  little  attraction  to  him  as  w 
prefers  to  devote  his  energies  to  his  profession,  in  w^hich  he  is  meeting  w|'' 
signal  success.  However,  he  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  nJ^ 
ixirty,  doing  all  he  can  for  its  promotion  outside  of  oflSce,  and  is  now  a  Tttxs^ 
l)er  of  lx)th  the  county  and  state  central  committees. 

Dr.  Gibson  was  married  in  1882,  the  lady  of  his  choice  being  Miss  Mary 
E.  Roycroft,  a  native  daughter  of  California,  lx>rn  in  Red  Bluff.  Tbeyn^ 
have  four  children,  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  the  latter,  Agnes  Pearl,  being 
a  student  in  the  State  University.  The  sons,  Thomas  R.,  Samuel  A.  ^^ 
Rol)ert  I-ee,  are  also  students.  The  family  home  is  one  of  the  elegant  resi- 
dences of  Reno,  and  the  members  of  the  household  are  most  highly  esteeo?^ 
in  this  city  and  state.  The  Doctor  has  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order 
since  1881,  and  enjoys  the  warm  regard  of  his  brethren  of  the  craft.  Hj5 
manner  is  genial,  and  his  cordial  disposition  and  sympathetic  nature  make 
him  a  favorite  in  social  circles  as  well  as  at  the  bedside  of  his  patients  in  this 
lx>rtion  of  the  state. 

EMILIO  DOTTA.  From  a  little  home  across  the  sea  Emilio  W^ 
made  his  way  to  the  new  world  and  entered  upon  a  career  which  seems  tno^ 
marvelous,  but  which  is  the  outcome  of  ambition,  energy  and  good  manage- 
ment, and  he  is  now  numbered  among  Elko's  successful  citizens.  He  is  ^ 
native  of  Switzerland,  where  he  was  born  on  the  26th  of  May,  1853,  and 
there  he  received  his  limited  educational  training.  In  1876  he  emigrated  froin 
his  native  land  to   California,   landing  there  without  money  and  with  ^ 
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o^vlec^ge  of  the  Eiiglisli  language.  His  first  occupation  was  at  milking, 
r  wliich  he  received  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  and  lx)ard,  and  after  a 
ne  lie  engaged  in  mining,  but  after  a  day  and  a  half  thus  spent  abandoned 
it    occupation. 

In  1878  he  came  to  Nevada,  where  he  turned  his  attention  to  freighting, 
it\  after  three  years  in  the  employment  of  others  he  purchased  six  small 
tiles  and  embarked  in  the  occupation  on  his  own  account,  freighting  to 
ascarora  for  seven  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  was  able,  as 
e  reward  of  labor  and  good  business  ability,  to  purchase  a  ranch  of  two  hun- 
reci  and  twenty  acres  in  Elko  county,  twelve  miles  from  the  town  of  that 
ame,  the  purchase  price  l)eing  twenty-six  hundred  dollars.  He  improved 
\\s  property,  making  of  it  a  fine  farm,  and  for  it  was  offered  twelve  thousand 
ollars  in  1902.  In  1901  he  purchased  a  ranch  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
cres,  for  which  he  i^aid  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  later  became  the 
•wner  of  four  hundred  acres.  At  the  time  of  purchase  the  latter  tract  was 
roclucing  twenty-five  tons  of  hay,  and  when  he  sold  it  a  few  years  later  it 
vas  each  season  yielding  its  owner  twenty-five  hundred  tons.  Mr.  Dotta  has 
ince  sold  his  land  at  good  prices,  and  is  now  residing  in  a  pleasant  cottage  in 
Elko,  in  which  city  he  is  now  erecting  a  fine  brick  business  block. 

In  1885  Mr.  Dotta  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elkalena  Dotta,  who 
was  born  in  his  own  native  land,  but  although  of  the  same  name  they  are  not 
related.  They  have  one  son,  David,  who  was  born  in  Elko.  Mr.  Dotta  gives 
his  political  support  to  the  Republican  party,  and  the  family  are  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 


C.  L.  BROY,  the  obliging  and  capable  postmaster  of  the  celebrated  old 
mining  town  of  Eureka,  Nevada,  has  been  one  of  her  most  enterprising  citi- 
zens for  over  thirty-four  years,  having  arrived  in  the  state  on  November  20, 
1869.     During  his  life  of  sixty  years  he  has  had  varied  experiences.     Before 
he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army, 
and  after  nearly  five  years'  service  in  that  great  cause  came  to  the  west  and 
saw  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  miner's  life,  and  has  been  engaged  in  various 
activities  and  especially  identified  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Eureka. 
Mr.  Broy  is  of  Scotch  and  English  ancestry,  and  the  founder  of  his 
branch  of  the  family  in  this  country  was  his  grandfather,  William  Broy,  who 
was  born  in  England  and  came  to  America  and  settled  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley  of  Virginia.     He  had  a  family  of  twenty-one  children,  and  lived  to  be 
eighty-six  years  old.     William  Broy,  Jr.,  was  a  native  of  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  and  married  Miss  Julia  Ann  Martin,  a  native  of  his  own  town.     He 
was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  policies  of  the  Republican  party,  and  because 
of  his  earnest  opposition  to  slavery  and  his  sympathy  for  John  Brown  was 
unpopular  in  his  state,  and  on  that  account  brought  his  family  to  Indiana  in 
1861.     He  served  as  a  recruiting  officer  for  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil 
war,  and  five  of  his  sons  served  throughout  that  great  struggle  and  all  came 
out  alive.    He  died  in  the  fall  of  1863,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  and  his  wife 
died  in  1878.    They  had  eleven  children,  of  whom  eight  survive. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Broy  was  born  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  August  27,  1843,  ^^d 
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|J^  the  iHiJy  nieiiilier  of  the  family  in  Xe\-ada,     He  was  reared  and  edacdtei: 
in  his  native  state,  ami  on  July  i,  1861.  entered  the  service  of  his  cooiiy 
•'»>  a  member  of  Company  K,  Second  Regiment,    West   Virginia  VohH^ 
Infantrx*.  it  Ijeing  later  made  a  cavalr\-  r^ment.     The  regiment  saw  its  fas 
service  at  the  Ijattle  of  Cheat  Mountain  and  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  zbA^^ 
later  sent,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  to  the  plains  to  fig^ht  the  Indians,  going  Wn 
t«»  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  then  to  Julesburg-.      He  participtcd 
the  liattle  at  Cheat  Mountain,  at  Beverly,  Cross  Kejs,   Port  Republic  Wib^ 
Chester,  Mount  Jack.son,  second  Bull  Run.  Cedar  Mountain,  Waterloo  Bridft. 
l'i>her's  Hiil.  Rapidan.  Kelly's  Ford.  Floyd's  Mountain,  Rock>-  Gap,  and  £ 
various  enjragements  along  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  railroad.     He  re-cnbstcd 
in   18^)4  without  furlough.     He  was  slightly  wounded  but  not  disabled,  acd 
was  in  active  service  for  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty -two  days.     After  the  war 
he  was  presented  with  a  medal  for  meritorious  scr\-ice  by  the  state  of  Wc^ 
X'irginia. 

After  receiving  his  honorable  discharge  Mr.  Broy   was  for  some  tiroc 
engaged  in  the  marble  business  at  Qarksburg  and  Parkersburg,  West  \ir- 
ginia,  but  in  1866  sold  out  and  removed  to  Montana.     He  located  at  Rados- 
l>urg,  Montana,  and  was  engaged  in  mining;  he  built  the  Tremont  Hotel  ar 
Radersburg  and  conducted  it  until   1868,  when  he  went   to  Salt  Lake  Gtj 
and  was  engaged  in  the  restaurant  business.     He  was.  carrying  on  a  pit^ 
l)erous  business,  but  the  Mormons  made  things  so  uncomfortable  for  him  that 
he  was  glad  to  get  out  with  his  life.    He  managed  to  dispose  of  his  holdings, 
and  then  came  to  White  Pine,  Nevada,  where  he  engaged  in  the  restaurant 
business.     He  settled  in  Eureka  in  1869  and  built  the  Xew  York  chop  boost 
which  he  s<K)n  aftenvard  sold  to  his  partner.    He  then  engaged  in  ore-freJg^l^ 
ing  and  mining,  and  has  been  occupied  in  the  latter  pursuit  more  or  less 
ever  since.     He  had  an  interest  in  both  the  Oriental  and  the  Belmc«it  nvnes, 
which  have  been  large  producers,  and  also  in  the  Ruby  Hill  mines.    He  to 
had  the  usual  varied  success  of  mining  men.  and  has  taken  a  deep  interest  w 
the  development  of  this  part  of  the  state,  both  industrially  and  commercially 
He  has  the  honor  of  having  grub-staked  the  miners  who  made  the  rich  i^^ 
coveries  in  the  Wood  River  valley  of  Idaho,  resulting  in  the  building  of  the 
towns  of  Haily,  Ketchum  and  Bellcview.    Few  men  are  better  informed  as  to 
the  mining  interests  of  Nevada  than  Mr.  Broy.    He  is  also  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Eureka,  there  l:)eing  but  a  few  tents  and  a  stockade  here  at  the  time  of  ta? 
arrival. 

Mr.  Broy  has  been  a  life-long  Rq)ublican.  and  in  1892  was  elected  county 
commissioner  of  Eureka  countv.  and  ser\'ed  bv  successive  re-elections  for 
eight  years,  only  resigning  to  accept  his  present  position  of  postmaster,  recov- 
ing  the  appointment  from  President  McKinley.  He  has  been  a  ver)'  ssttis- 
factory  official  in  this  place,  and  is  popular  with  both  parties.  He  receives  a 
pension  for  disabilities  caused  by  his  long  service  in  the  war.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  order,  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  an  ex-commander  of  Upton  Post  No.  29,  G.  A.  R- 
His  .wife  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

Mr.  Broy  was  married  in  1874  to  Miss  Anna  E.  Owens.  On  the  24th 
of  July  of  the  same  year  a  terrible  cloud-burst  descended  on  the  town,  dc- 
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L>yii-ig  a  greater  part  of  the  town  and  sixteen  lives.  While  Mr.  Broy  and 
wife  were  in  their  home  a  large  building  swept  down  and  crashed  into 
J  House,  and  they  were  carried  on  the  flood  for  half  a  mile.  Mrs.  Broy 
.s  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent,  but  he  managed  to  escape  alive.  It  was  an 
rfwl  calamity  to  the  town  and  a  double  loss  to  him.  In  1875  he  married 
i  present  wife,  Miss  Sarah  Mathews,  who  was  born  in  Placerville,  Cali- 
riiia,  and  has  become  the  mother  of  six  children,  all  born  in  Eureka.  The 
o  eldest  died  in  childhood  and  the  others  are:  Raymond  Arthur,  a  graduate 
the  San  Francisco  Business  College,  and  now  employed  by  the  Metro- 
>]itaii  Life  Insurance  Company  of  San  Francisco;  Delbert  Mathew,  a  grad- 
ite  of  the  Eureka  high  school,  now  attending  the  San  Francisco  Business 
ollege;  George  Luther,  also  a  graduate  of  the  Eureka  high  school,  now 
ei^iity  postmaster  for  his  father;  the  daughter  Edna  is  still  in  school. 

THOMAS  K.  HYMERS.  Among  the  pioneer  business  men  of  Reno 
s  ntmibered  Thomas  K.  Hymers,  who  is  widely  and  favorably  known  here 
iiid  whose  efforts  along  industrial  lines  have  been  of  marked  benefit  to  the 
fity  and  at  the  same  time  have  promoted  his  individual  prosperity.  He  ar- 
rived in  Carson  county  in  what  was  then  the  territory  of  Utah,  but  is  now 
\  part  of  the  state  of  Nevada,  in  April,  i860,  and  for  twenty-five  years  has 
iieen  one  of  the  county  commissioners  of  Washoe  county.  His  long  continu- 
ance in  office  stands  in  incontrovertible  evidence  of  his  fidelity,  capability  and 
also  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  fellow  citizens. 

A  native  of  the  Empire  state,  Mr.  Hymers  was  born  in  Meredith,  New 
York,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1833.     His  father,  John  Hymers,  was  a  native 
of  Scotland,  and  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Amer- 
ica, settling  in  Meredith,  where  he  was  afterward  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Armston,  also  a  native  of  the  land  of  hills  and  heather.  He  was  a 
very  industrious  and  active  farmer,  -and  during  his  business  career  cleared 
and  improved  three  valuable  farms  in  New  York.     He  lived  to  the  ripe  old 
age  of  eighty -eight  years,  and  his  wife  passed  away  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  her  age,  both  being  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Delhi,  New  York. 
In  religious  faith  they  were  Presbyterians  and  were  people  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability.   Their  family  numbered  four  sons  and  seven  daughters,  of  whom 
eight  are  yet  living,  two  being  residents  of  Nevada — Thomas  K.  and  Jolw 
Hymers. 

In  the  town  of  his  nativity  Thomas  K.  Hymers  pursued  his  education  and 
was  reared  to  manhood.     He  remained  a  resident  of  the  east  until  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  when,  in  1856,  he  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  the 
west,  and  made  his  way  across  the  country  from  the  east  to  Wisconsin.    In 
1859  ^^  crossed  the  plains  to  California,  driving  a  team  of  horses,  and  for 
four  months  was  upon  the  road,  crossing  the  long  stretches  of  hot  sand  and 
desert  or  climbing  the  mountains  as  he  progressed  on  his  way  to  the  Pacific 
coast.    He  first  located  at  Placerville,  and  was  there  employed  in  driving  a 
team  in  connection  with  a  sawmill.     The  year  i860  witnessed  his  arrival  ih 
Washoe  valley,  but  the  town  of  Reno  had  not  then  sprung  into  existence. 
'    Mr.  Hymers  operated  a  sawmill  and  engaged  in  driving  logging  teams  for 
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cij^'lil  years.  In  Oct(>I)er,  1868,  he  came  to  Reno,  the  town  having  just  bes 
i*<nin(Ie<I  in  May  of  that  year.  The  followin.^  jear  he  purchased  land  extcncEis 
to  the  corner  ui)on  which  is  located  his  fine  brick  h'very  stable.  That  }a 
he  built  his  livery  barn,  which  in  May,  1873,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  bcb^ 
burned  to  the  ground.  He  thus  met  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  d«"fl3r? 
al)ove  insurance,  but  with  characteristic  energy  he  set  to  work  to  retrie\-e  bi? 
|K)ssessions  and  erected  his  present  brick  building,  which  is  seventy-five  by  ooc 
luindred  and  forty  feet  and  two  stories  in  height.  This  is  one  of  the  bet 
livery  stables  in  the  state  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Hymers  keeps  on  hand  a  lar^t 
miml)er  of  horses,  fine  carriages,  liacks  and  two  hearses,  and  since  1869  fe^ 
carried  on  a  successful  and  satisfactory  business,  putting  forth  every  effon 
in  bis  power  to  please  his  patrons,  and  thus  securing  a  very  large  patronage 

^Ir.  Hvmers  is  also  the  owner  of  one  of  Reno's  attractive  residences, 
which  he  built  upon  a  lot  seventy  by  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  He  te-* 
planted  many  fruit  and  shade  trees,  and  now  has  a  delightful  place  in  whidi 
to  spend  the  evening  of  an  honorable  life.  In  December,  1864,  he  was  unitei 
in  marriage  to  MisS  Helen  Hudson,  and  to  them  were  born  a  son  and  daughter. 
George  and  Nellie.  The  son,  who  is  married,  is  now  associated  with  hi- 
father  in  business,  while  the  daughter  resides  with  her  parents.  In  religitjo^ 
faith  Mrs.  Hymers  is  a  Presbvterian  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  church.  PVaternallv  Mr.  Hvmers  is  a  Mason  and  has  attainerl  t^ 
Knight  Templar  degree,  belonging  to  DeWitt  Clinton  Commander\\  Hi> 
|X)litical  allegiance  is  given  to  the  Republican  party,  and  in  1870  he  wa*  | 
elected  on  its  ticket  as  county  commissioner  of  Washoe  county,  in  whidi 
office  he  has  served  altogether  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  his  present  term 
to  continue  for  three  years  longer.  He  has  the  interest  of  the  county  deeply 
at  heart  and  exercises  his  official  prerogatives  in  support  of  every^  measure 
or  movement  which  he  l^elieves  will  contribute  to  the  general  good. 


HON.  in^NRY  PATEY  is  one  of  Virginia  City's  highly  respected 
early  settlers,  dating  his  arrival  in  1863,  since  which  time  he  has  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  wonderful  development  and  progress  made  in  this 
prosi:)erous  metropolis  of  Nevada.  He  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  California, 
on  December  7,  1854.  and  is  of  English  ancestry,  his  parents.  Robert  and  Jane 
Elizabeth  (Beelby)  Patey,  both  being  natives  of  England.  From  that  coimtr)' 
they  went  first  to  Australia  and  thence  to  California,  landing  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  July,  1854.  Six  children  were  born  to  them,  the  tw^o  survivors  of  the 
family  being  Mr.  Patey  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hugh  Trensbath.  By  a  second 
marriage  five  children  were  born,  four  of  whom  are  residents  of  California. 
In  1866  the  father  met  death  in  a  mine  accident. 

Henry  Patey  was  twelve  years  of  age  when  his  father  was  killed,  but 
he  continued  at  school  until  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  l^egan  working  in  the 
mines  in  order  to  provide  for  his  own  support  and  to  assist  in  the  care  of 
the  family.  He  continued  to  follow  mining  until  1888,  and  then  engaged  in 
assaying  with  Mr.  Fielding  in  the  interests  of  the  Consolidated  California 
and  Virginia  Mining  Company  and  has  ever  since  been  in  its  employ,  this 
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ny  being  one  of  the  great  producers  which  has  added  to  the  fame  of 
noted  Comstock. 
!Mr.  Patey  has  been  a  life-long  Republican,  and  has  taken  a  deep  interest 
Ideational  matters  and  public  affairs.  The  city  owes  much  to  his  attitude 
regard  to  the  public  schools,  and  he  is  a  very  popular  citizen.  In  1898  this 
IS  shown  by  his  election  to  a  seat  in  the  Nevada  state  assembly,  and  during 
e  session  he  was  particularly  active  in  opposing  any  reduction  of  interest 
I  the  school  lx)nds.  Mr.  Patey  is  a  prominent  Blue  Lodge  Free  Mason,  and 
^longs  to  the  higher  orders  of  chapter,  commandery  and  Islam  Temple, 
[ystic  Shrine,  at  San  Francisco,  and  is  the  present  eminent  commander  of 
le  X)e  Witt  Clinton  Commandery,  K.  T.  He  received  the  higher  rites  at 
le   Virginia  City  lodge. 

In  1897  Mr.  Patey  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Laura  Stackhouse, 
r)no  was  born  in  California,  and  one  daughter,  Grace  Adelaide,  has  been 
n^rn  to  them.  Mrsr.  Patey  is  a  member  of  the  society  of  the  Eastern  Star. 
n   religious  faith  they  are  Episcopalians. 


HIRAM  JOHNSON,  one  of  the  pioneer  merchants  of  Eureka,  where 
le  located  over  thirty  years  ago,  has  been  identified  with  various  enterprises 
:>n  the  western  plains  for  over  forty  years,  and  has  enjoyed  a  very  pros- 
perous career.  When  he  first  came  to  Eureka  there  was  little  in  the  way  of 
a  town  here,  and  his  establishment  was  among  the  first.  He  has  l)een  a 
diligent,  acute  man  of  business,  and  has  won  his  advancement  by  his  own 
eflforts,  for  which  reason  he  enjoys  the  respect  of  his  townsmen  and  is  con- 
scious that  the  sixty-five  years  of  his  life  have  been  well  spent. 

Mr.  Johnson's  Scotch  and  English  ancestors  were  settlers  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1714,  and  his  great-grandfather  Johnson  was  a 
soldier  throughout  the  Revolutionary  war  and  was  with  the  arnii)'  of  Wash- 
ington and  LaFayette  at  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  Through  this 
honored  forefather  Mr.  Johnson  can  claim  meml^ership  in  the  Society  of 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Hiram  Johnson,  a  son 
of  this  patriot,  was  lx)rn  in  East  Holliston.  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  Con- 
gregationalist  in  religion. 

Mr.  Johnson's  father  was  born  in  Holliston,  Massachusetts,  and  mar- 
ried Miss  Experience  Briggs.  In  1857  he  v.ent  west  to  Atchison,  Kansas, 
and  passed  through  all  the  lx)rder  troubles  incident  to  the  settlement  of  that 
state.  He  afterward  returned  to  his  native  state,  and  then  went  to  Florida, 
where  he  died  in  1886  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  His  wife  died  in 
1872,  aged  fifty-seven.  He  had  been  a  selectman  of  his  town,  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  an  incumbent  of  several  similar  offices,  and  was  an  honored 
and  respected  resident  of  every  community  in  which  he  passed  a  part  of 
his  life.  He  and  his  wife  were  meml)ers  of  the  Methodist  church.  They 
had  two  sons  who  are  living,  M.  M.  Johnson  being  in  California. 

Hiram  Johnson  was  born  in  Hopkinton,  Massachusetts,  Octol^er  3, 
1838,  and  was  reared  and  educated  in  Massachusetts.  When  about  grown 
he  came  west  and  for  ten  years  was  engaged  in  freighting  across  the  great 
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plains.  He  came  to  Nevada  in  1869,  and  for  a  year  or  so  l)oughi  gt-^i^n 
San  Francisco  and  disiK>sed  of  theni  at  Elko.  In  1871  he  came  totheirij^ 
town  of  Eureka,  and  for  the  first  six  months  was  a  clerk  in  a  general  p"- 
chandise  store :  he  then  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account.  ai>d  '^^ 
followed  commercial  pursuits  ever  since.  He  was  in  trade  in  Salt  Lakei^' 
from  1887  to  1900,  but  at  the  latter  date  returned  to  Eureka.  He  his  i 
store  seventeen  by  one  hundred  feet,  besides  several  other  buildings,  all  < : 
which  he  owns,  and  carries  on  one  of  the  largest  trades  in  the  town, 

Mr.  Johnson  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  but  with  no  time  or  aspirat>'^ 
for  office.  He  is  devoted  to  his  business,  and  this  persevering  endeavor  i- 
largely  responsible  for  his  success.  He  was  made  a  Mason  in  Eureka  L»te 
No.  15,  F,  &  A.  M.,  in  1872,  and  is  past  master  and  has  been  for  all  tlie^ 
years  one  of  the  most  efficient  workers  of  the  lodgre.  In  1876  he  mamti 
Miss  Josephine  E.  Adams,  a  native  of  his  own  town  in  Massachusetts,  ^"i 
they  are  the  parents  of  three  children:  Adams  H, :  A.  W.,  in  the  store wii 
his  father;  and  Anna  S.,.a  graduate  of  the  Nevade  State  University  ami  2 
successful  teacher.  The  family  reside  in  a  pleasant  home,  and  have  a  wi  ^ 
circle  of  friends. 

ORRIN  C.  ROSS,  who  resides  on  a  fine  farm  a  short  distance  a^ 
of  Reno,  passed  through  what  is  now  the  state  of  Nevada  in  1859,  when  oc 
his  way  to  California,  and  in  1863  he  returned  to  make  his  home  in  this  '^tatt 
His  birthplace  was  upon  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  was  born  in  Massachuseils 
October  5,  1838.  and  is  of  Irish  and  Scotch  descent.  His  ancestors,  howevff. 
emigrated  to  New  England  long  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war.  His  patenai 
grandfather  was  lx)rn  in  Vermont,  followed  merchandising  in  his  biisinc^" 
career  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church. 

Silas  Ross,  the  father  of  O.  C.  Ross,  was  likewise  a  native  of  the  Grcff^ 
Mountain  state,  lx>rn  in  18 14.  For  a  time  after  attaining  his  majority  n« 
resided  in  Massachusetts,  but  later  returned  to  Vermont,  and  in  1850  remove 
to  Illinois.  A  little  later  he  became  a  resident  of  Iowa,  where  he  made  to' 
home  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  when  he  was  in  the  sevenO' 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  ha<l  *J^'" 
lowed  mercandising,  but  in  his  last  years  owned  and  operated  a  farm.  "^ 
married  Miss  Parnell  Dunsmore,  a  lady  three  months  his  junior,  and  ln<^ 
became  the  parents  of  five  children,  biit  only  two  are  now  living,  the  brotn€f 
of  Mr.  Ross  l)eing  C.  T.  Ross,  who  is  a  resident  of  Iowa. 

O.  C.  Ross  spent  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  life  in  the  state  of  Vermont. 
and  then  removed  with  his  father  and  family  to  Illinois  and  to  Iowa,  y^ 
resided  in  the  latter  state  for  seven  years,  and  was  reared  in  the  midst  of  pi^ 
neer  surroundings.  Their  home  was  at  first  ten  miles  from  that  oi  ^)' 
neighbor,  and  the  advantages  for  higher  education  were  very  limited.  Tn^ 
training  of  Mr.  Ross  at  farm  labor,  however,  was  not  meager,  for  like  n)^ 
lx>ys  in  a  new  country  he  had  to  assist  largely  in  the  arduous  task  of  develop- 
ing a  new  farm.  However,  the  experiences  brought  to  him  a  good  knowledge 
of  men  and  of  affairs,  and  through  observation  and  reading  in  later  years  he 
has  become  well  informed  upon  all  topics  of  general  interest.  In  1859  he 
crossed  the  plains  to  California,  although  he  started  for  Pike's  Peak.   He 
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w'^as  urged  by  his  father  to  return  if  that  part  of  the  country  did  not  please 
liini,  but  he  had  heard  of  the  golden  west  and  decided  to  continue  his  journey 
to  tlie  Eldorado  of  the  country,  stopping  first  at  Forest  city  in  Sierra  county, 
California.  He  was  there  engfaged  in  mining  in  the  employ  of  others  for  a 
time,  and  later  entered  into  a  partnership  and  purchased  a  claim  which  gave  a 
moderate  yield  of  the  precious  metal.  The  partners,  however,  were  all  lack- 
ing in  mining  experience,  and  they  spent  in  the  development  of  the  property 
nearly  all  that  they  took  out  of  it.  Later  Mr.  Ross  secured  a  logging  contract 
and  was  more  successful  at  that. 

In  1863  he  returned  to  Nevada,  having  already  seen  something  of  the 
state  when  journeying  through  it  on  his  way  to  California.     He  became 
one  of  the  pioneers  here,  and  now  for  forty  years  has  been  a  witness  of  the 
progress  and  development  of  this  section.     He  was  first  employed  at  baling 
hay  on  the  Truckee  meadows  east  and  south  of  the  present  site  of  the  city 
of  Reno.     For  seven  years  he  continued  in  that  business,  working  hard  and 
making  money.     He  then  bought  a  half  interest  in  the  stock  ranch  located 
thirty  miles  northwest  of  Reno,  and  his  partner,  R.  H.  Leigh,  went  upon  the 
range  with  the  cattle,  while  Mr.  Ross  purchased  his  present  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  a  few  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Reno  and 
took  up  his  abode  thereon.    The  tract  was  then  covered  with  sage  brush,  but 
with  characteristic  energy  he  began  its  development,  placed  excellent  im- 
provements upon  it  and  built  a  comfortable  home,  large  barn  and  other  sub- 
stantial outbuildings  for  the  shelter  of  grain  and  stock.     He  also  planted 
the  trees  upon  the  place,  and  now  has  a  splendidly  improved  farm,  which,  in 
fact,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  country  around  about.     He  paid  twenty-nine 
hundred  dollars   for  this   property,   and   in   the   first   year   expended   three 
thousand  dollars  in  improvements,     hi  1871  his  buildings  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  causing  a  total  loss,  for  he  carried  no  insurance.     Many  a  man  of  less 
resolute  purpose  would  have  been  utterly  discouraged,  but  he  at  once  set  to 
work  to  retrieve  his  lost  possessions,  rebuilt  his  home  and  other  buildings,  and 
continued  the  work  of  improving  his  property  until  to-day  his  is  one  of  the 
best  farms  in  Wahsoe  county.     He  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  raising  of 
alfalfa  hay,  which  he  feeds  in  the  winter  to  his  own  stock.    He  still  occupies 
his  range  of  twelve  hundred  acres,  upon  which  he  has  about  two  hundred 
head  of  cattle,  and  in  this  department  of  his  business  he  has  met  with  satis- 
factory success. 

Mr.  Ross  was  married  in  187 1  to  Miss  Demelda  Moore,  a  native  daughter 
of  California,  born  in  Petaluma.  Four  children  have  graced  this  union,  but 
only  two  are  now  living:  Charles,  who  is  at  home  with  his  father;  and 
Emma  P.,  now  the  wife  of  A.  G.  Browm,  who  resides  on  a  ranch  south  of 
her  father's  home.  Mrs.  Ross  died  in  1882.  She  was  a  faithful  and  devoted 
wife  and  mother  and  her  loss  was  deeply  mourned  by  the  little  family.  In 
1884  Mr.  Ross  was  again  married,  his  second  union  being  with  Miss  Ellen 
McCormick,  who  was  born  in  Canada.  Their  union  has  been  blessed  with 
two  children :  Silas  Earl  and  Vera,  both  attending  the  high  school  in  Reno. 

In  politics  Mr.  Ross  is  independent,  although  in  former  years  he  was  a 
stalwart  Republican.  He  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  public  office,  yet 
was  elected  county  commissioner  and  served  in  that  jx)sition  in  a  most  capable 
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manner.  Of  the  Masonic  fraternity  he  is  a  worthy  representative,  ha\ii^ 
become  a  member  in  1868  in  Reno  Lodge  No.  13,  F.  &  A.  M.  He  has 
since  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  craft  and  in  the  inculcation  of  its  princi|fc, 
and  has  held  the  office  of  senior  deacon  in  his  lodge.  His  well  improved  fans 
is  evidence  of  his  hfe  of  thrift  and  industry,  and  his  success  has  been  ^ 
worthily  won  that  the  most  envious  cannot  grudge  him  his  prosperity.  Hi^ 
wife  is  a  pleasant  and  accomplished  lady  and  their  home  is  a  happy  one. 


WILLIAM  PEARCE,  who  has  been  identified  with  the  mining  in- 
terests of  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  since  1870,  and  is  now  the  efficient  fore- 
man of  the  Gold  Hill  group  of  mines,  from  the  south  line  of  the  Caledonia 
to  the  north  line  of  the  Belcher,  of  which  Hon.  W.  E.  Sharon  is  super- 
intendent, is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  capable  and  trusty  mining  men 
of  this  locality.  This  is  a  rich  section,  as  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  holdings 
of  Senator  Sharon  in  the  Belcher  mine  have  made  him  one  of  the  leading 
capitalists  of  the  great  west. 

Mr.  Pearce  was  born  September  4,  1849,  "^  England,  and  is  a  son 
of  John  and  Elizabeth  Jane  (Messer)  Pearce,  both  of  whom  are  of  English 
birth.  In  1850  his  father  went  to  California,  worked  there  in  the  drift 
diggings  and  then  went  to  South  America,  where  he  spent  seven  seasons. 
He  then  went  back  to  England,  and,  returning  to  California,  died  in  1874. 
aged  forty-nine  years.  He  was  one  of  the  brave  California  pioneers  who  knew 
no  fear  and  did  his  full  share  in  the  early  settling  of  the  state.  He  was 
bereft  of  his  wife  in  England,  who  left  four  children,  two  daughters  and 
two  sons,  namely :  Thomas,  now  of  Virginia  City,  William,  and  two  daugh- 
ters in  San  Francisco. 

William  Pearce  was  the  eldest  of  the  family,  and  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  England,  where  he  remained  until  his  seventeenth  year.  His  own 
efforts  for  his  own  support  began  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  since  he 
was  fifteen  he  has  depended  entirely  upon  himself.  His  education  was 
pursued  under  disadvantages,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  learned  his  les- 
sons in  the  school  of  experience.  In  1867  he  emigrated  to  New  Jersey,  and 
then  went  to  the  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  mining  being  his  chosen 
vocation.  W^hen  he  arrived  in  Virginia  City,  thirty-three  years  ago.  he 
began  work  with  pick  and  shovel  in  the  Yellow  Jacket  mine.  He  was  first 
made  shift  boss  in  the  Savage  mine,  of  which  he  had  charge  until  187J. 
when  he  went  to  the  Hale  &  Norcross,  and  in  1875  l>?canie  shift  boss  there, 
and  for  twenty-three  years  was  foreman  and  shift  boss.  He  then  resigned 
this  position  to  become  foreman  of  the  ChoUar  and  Potosi  mines.  He  then 
went  on  a  trip  of  observation  to  Shasta,  returning  in  1901,  when  he  was 
made  foreman  of  the  Gold  Hill  group  of  mines.  In  this  position  of  great 
responsibility  Mr.  Pearce  is  called  upon  to  exercise  the  knowledge  which  his 
years  of  varied  experience  have  given  him.  He  stands  very  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  skilled  mining  men,  and  his  opinions  carry  great  weight  with 
them. 

In  1875  Mr.  Pearce  was  married  to  Ida  Gidley,  who  was  born  in  Sierra 
county,  California,  and  is  a  daughter  of  William  Gidley,  one  of  the  pioneers 
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f  the  state.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearce  were  all  born  at  Virginia 
.\t:y  and  are  as  follows:  William  J.,  a  mining  engineer;  Thomas  J.,  a 
"ax'eling  salesman  for  a  San  Francisco  house;  James  Garfield,  an  electrician 
^  tlie  mines;  Albert  Edward,  w^ho  is  a  student  at  Santa  Clara  College; 
lid  George  Philip,  who  is  still  in  the  local  schools.  Frederick  Charles  died 
c\  liis  fourteenth  year  in  San  Francisco,  California.  Mrs.  Pearce  and  chil- 
Ireix  are  members  of  the  Catholic  church.  Mr.  Pearce  is  fraternally  con- 
lected  with  the  Odd  Fellows  in  both  branches,  and  is  past  grand  and  past 
rliief .     In  politics  he  stands  with  the  silver  wing  of  the  Republican  party. 


GEORGE  F.  TURRITTIN,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Nevada,  of  Reno, 
occupies  a  most  enviable  position  in  financial  circles  in  the  state.  He  is  hon- 
ored and  respected  by  all,  not  alone  because  of  the  desirable  success  that  he 
has  achieved,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  honorable,  straightforward  business 
methods  he  has  ever  followed.  His  life  record  therefore  will  prove  of  in- 
terest to  the  readers  of  this  volume,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  present 
his  sketch. 

Mr.  Turrittin  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  when  three  years  of  age  was 
brought  by  his  parents  to  the  United  States,  and  the  family  settled  in  Ohio. 
George  F.  Turrittin  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  living  in  Nevada.     He 
pursued   his   education   in   Bryan,    Ohio,   and   during   his  early   career   fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  farming  and  also  the  profession  of  school  teaching. 
In  the  year  1869  he  came  to  Nevada,  settling  in  Winnemucca,  where  he 
engaged  in  teaching  school.     Later  he  turned  his  attention  to  merchandising, 
and  while  following  that  calling  was  elected  on  the  Republican  ticket  to  the 
office  of  county  recorder  of  Humboldt  county,  and  later  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nevada  assembly.     On  the-  election  of  President  Harrison  Mr. 
Turrittin  was  appointed  United  Slates  surveyor  general  for  the  district  of 
Nevada  and  moved  to  Reno.     On  his  retirement  from  that  position  he  was 
nominated  for  the  office  of  state  comptroller,  but  lost  the  election  by  three 
hundred  and  twenty-one  votes.     At  another  time  he  was  candidate  for  re- 
gent of  the  State  university.     While  not  always  successful  in  political  life 
because  of  the  strong  Democratic  majority  in  this  state  at  that  time,   Mr. 
Turrittin  has  ever  prospered  in  his  business  affairs,  owing  to  his  keen  dis- 
cernment and  the  readiness  with  which  he  forms  and  exercises  his  plans. 
He  has  l^een  extensively  engaged  in  sheep-raising  in  Humboldt  county.     At 
Reno  he  has  followed  general  merchandising,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
J.  R.  Bradley  Company,  engaged  in  conducting  a  wholesale  and  retail  hard- 
ware and   grocery   business.     He   is    a   man   of   resourceful   ability,   wide- 
awake and  enterprising,  and  whatever  he  undertakes  he  carries  forward  to 
successful  completion. 

The  Turrittin  family  have  an  attractive  home  in  Reno,  its  hospitality 
being  greatly  enjoyed  by  their  many  friends.  Mr.  Turrittin  belongs  to  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  and  is  a  member  also  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks.  He  has  made  a  creditable  and  enviable  record  as  a  success- 
ful business  man,  and  to-day  is  the  possessor  of  business  interests  that  are 
valuable,  returning  an  excellent  income.     He  likewise  sustains  an  unassail- 
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»1>1^    rqMitatinn  in  public  office,  and  is  now  the  mayor  ot  the  city  of  Rc^ 

\\s».-v-irig  been  elected  to  that  position  on  the  5th  of  May.   1903.     He  i>  r."^ 

aJl     in  his  power  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  municipality,  and  hi^s  adrr- 

\s,tLration    is   practical,    business-like   and   progressive.      He   belongs    to  tis 

c\^ss  of  representative  American  men  who.  while  promoting  in<lividua'  =3c 

cess,  alsf^i  c<intribute  to  the  general  welfare. 


THE  B.AXK  OF  NEVAD.\  at  Reno  is  capitalized  for  seven  hun-!r& 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  iloes  a  general  bailing  business  in  connecn-x 
with  selling  exchange  on  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  institution  was  orga:^ 
ized  on  the  21st  of  April.  1887,  by  Daniel  Meyer,  of  San  Francisco.  M.  P 
Foley,  of  Eureka,  and  the  following  gentlemen  from  Reno:  R.  S,  Osburc 
Sol  Levy,  A.  Benson.  L.  .Abrams,  A.  Abrams.  T.  V.  Julien,  M.  E,  Ward 
J.  X.  Evans  and  C.  C.  I'owning.  The  capital  stock  of  three  hundreil  thi«- 
sand  dollars  was  subscribed,  and  of  this  one  hundred  and  fifty  thous3.'>.- 
was  paid  up.  The  trustees  then  elected  were  Daniel  M^-er,  M-  P 
I'\(ley.  George  Russell.  J.  N.  Evans,  .\,  Benson,  M.  E.  Ward  and  L.  AbraiR>. 
and  the  following  officers  were  chosen:  M.  D.  Foley,  president,  M.  E 
Ward,  vice  president,  Moritz  Scheeline,  cashier,  and  C.  C.  Powning.  assistac: 
cashier.  U])on  the  death  of  Mr.  Foley  Mr.  George  F.  Turrittin  was  electee 
president.  The  business  of  the  l)ank  has  steadily  increased  and  the  capital  | 
stock  has  been  raised  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  of  which 
six  hundred  thousand  is  paid  up.  The  officers  at  the  present  writii^  arc 
George  F,  Turrittin,  president,  Moritz  Scheeline,  vice  president,  P.  L,  Flani- 
gan,  second  vice  president,  Eugene  Howell,  cashier,  and  R,  C.  Turrittin- 
as.sistant  cashier;  and  the  directors  are  Daniel  Meyer,  A.  G.  Fletcher,  George 
F.  Turrittin,  R.  L.  Douglass,  Moritz  Scheeline,  Henry  .Anderson  and  P.  L 
Flanigan,  all  l)eing  of  substantial  financial  worth  and  of  large  businey 
interests. 


PETKR  ANKFR  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lovelocks,  Nevada,  and  the  extent  of  his  farming  operations  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  in  1903  his  alfalfa  crop  amounted  to  eighteen 
hundred  tons,  much  of  which  he  fed  to  his  own  stock,  and  the  remainder 
he  sold  to  stockmen  at  six  dollars  a  ton.  He  has  made  a  .splendid  reconl 
since  he  came  to  this  country  over  thirty  years  ago,  a  poor  man.  and  his 
industry  and  excellent  judgment  in  agricultural  matters  have  l)een  rewarded 
hy  the  place  he  now  occupies  among  the  men  of  his  county. 

Mr.  Anker  was  lx>rn  in  Denmark.  January  7,  1852.  and  was  e<liicate<l 
in  his  native  country.  He  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1870.  and  after 
landing  in  New  York  came  on  to  San  Francisco,  where  his  worldly  pc»s- 
scssions  amounted  to  just  five  cents.  But  he  is  one  of  the  sturdy  sons  of  the 
north  Europe  countries,  and  he  soon  made  his  way  out  to  Solano  coiuily  and 
ol>taine<l  work  on  a  farm,  and  also  got  work  at  the  carpenter  trade.  Frwii 
there  he  came  to  Carson  City.  Nevada,  where  he  was  empIoye<l  at  building 
liri<lges  for  the  Virginia  &  Truckee  Railroad  and  similar  work,   for  whicti 
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vw'^as    paid  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  dollars  a  day — ^just  four  times  as 

icli   as  he  could  make  in  his  own  country.     In  January,  1877,  he  was  en- 

g-ed    to  build  a  barn  for  Mr.  Marker  at  Big  Meadows,  and  after  he  had 

ni    the  land  and  what  could  be  done  with  it  he  was  so  pleased  that  he 

rchased  a  squatter'^  right  and  took  up  farming.     He  later  pre-empted  one 

nclrecl  and  sixty  acres,  and  has  added  to  his  estate  till  he  now  has  eight 

indrecl  acres  of  fine  land,  located  about  five  miles  south  of  Lovelocks.     At 

St  the  land  was  covered  w^ith  a  dense  growth  of  greasew-ood  as  high  as  his 

!ad,    and  perhaps  most  men  would  have  been  discouraged  at  the  task  of 

earing  it  off,  but  Mr.  Anker  persevered  until  he  has  his  present  fine  place, 

>me    of  whose  products  have  been  mentioned  above.     In   1902  he  built  a 

irge   and  fine  farm  residence,  and  in  many  ways  has  indicated  that  pros- 

eritv    lias  rewarded  his  labors. 

Mr.  Anker  is  a  Republican,  and  as  an  indication  of  the  regard  his  fellow 
itizens  have  for  him  and  his  prominence  in  his  locality,  he  was  elected 
ind  served  four  years  as  county  commissioner.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Lndependent  Order  of  Odd  Fellow's,  and  was  made  a  Mason  in  Humboldt 
Lodge  No.  2^,  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Lovelocks,  in  which  body  he  is  still  in  good 
fellowship.  In  1880  he  married  Miss  Julia  Faas,  a  native  of  the  state  of 
Iowa  and  the  daughter  of  Philip  Faas.  Five  children  have  been  born  of  this 
union,  as  follows:    Hannah,  Philip,  Minnie,  Chester  and  Florence. 


THE  EUREKA  COUNTY  BANK,  which  has  l)een  the  strong  fortress 
of  the  commercial  and  financial  activity  of  Eureka  county,  and  by  its  hon- 
♦>rab1e  business  methods  and  sound  conduct  has  won  the  confidence  of  the 
Inisiness  element  of  the  county  and  the  state,  has  had  a  successful  existence 
for  nearly  twenty  years  and  has  throughout  this  period  l)een  under  the  con- 
trol of  men  of  highest  financial  integrity  and  reliability. 

The  institution  was  incorporated  February  23,  1885,  by  Messrs.  M.  D. 
Foley,  R.  K.  Morrison,  B.  Oilman,  W.  E.  Griffin,  all  of  Eureka,  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Myer,  of  San  Francisco.  Its  capital  stock  was  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  its  first  oflicers  and  directors  were  M.  D.  l^'oley,  president;  R.  K. 
Morrison,  vice  president;  H.  T.  Hoadley,  cashier;  W.  E.  Griffin,  assistant 
cashier.  The  bank  has  done  a  general  banking  business,  and  has  been  the 
foundation  upon  which  many  of  the  business  enterprises  of  the  vicinity  have 
depended.  The  present  officers  are:  Oscar  J.  Smith,  of  Reno,  president; 
Bert  L.  Smith,  of  Eureka,  vice  president ;  J.  H.  Hoegh,  second  vice  presi- 
dent; W.  E.  Griffin,  cashier;  and  H.  F.  Golding,  assistant  cashier. 

Within  the  past  year  the  bank  has  opened  a  branch  at  Elko  in  charge 
of  Bert  L.  Smith,  vice  president,  and  R.  H.  Mallett,  cashier.  Its  Elko  busi- 
ness is  growing  very  rapidly,  and  the  bank  there  is  deservedly  popular. 


JAMES  McKINTY,  foreman  of  the  Consolidated  California  and  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Ophir  mines,  has  resided  in  Virginia  City  for  the  past  thirty- 
three  years.  He  was  lx>rn  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  on  July  7,  1847,  and  his 
parents  were  James  and  Jane  (McNeal)  McKinty,  both  of  whom  were  born 
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in  Belfast,  where  the  former  was  a  merchant,  and  died  aged  seveii^?^o 
years,  while  his  wife  died  aged  eighty-two  years.  Tliey  were  devool-aBfi* 
bers  of  the  Catholic  church.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight  cbildMb^ 
whom  James  was  the  only  one  to  come  to  Nevada. 

The  education  of  James  McKinty  was  secured  in  Belfast,  and  #j|f  id 
life  he  went  to  sea  on  the  Archilwld,  Captain  Delaraga  comman^fl^  ^ 
l^ermission  of  the  latter,  while  the  ship  was  in  the  i)ort  of  San  ]w%  Ifc- 
McKinty  gave  up  the  sea  and  went  to  Yuba  City,  California,  in  mMth  oi 
gold,  beginning  as  a  mineral  prospector.  After  working  in  different  fiaccs 
in  California,  he  went  to  Idaho  in  1865  and  met  with  excellent  success,  Ks 
largest  day's  work  netting  him  two  thousand  dollars.  In  1868  he  went  to 
British  Columbia  on  the  Fraser  river,  but  was  not  successful,  and  conring 
to  Nevada  he  worked  first  in  the  Chollar  mine  at  four  dollars  per  day,  and 
later  was  mining  expert  for  Haggin  &  Hearst,  traveling  for  these  gentle- 
men to  Mexico  and  Alaska  and  prospecting  for  mining  property.  After 
this  he  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  several  other  mines,  and  finally  became 
foreman  of  the  Consolidated  California  and  Virginia  and  Ophir  mine%  which 
are  very  valuable  and  have  yielded  immense  profits. 

In  1887  Mr.  McKinty  was  happily  married  to  Marian  Seaman*  a  mti« 
of  Calaveras  county,  California,  and  a  daughter  of  Henry  Searhan,  a  pioneer 
of  California  of  1840.  Three  children  have  been  born  to  them,  Arthur  James. 
Ethel  Marian  and  Searl  Henry.  The  first  two  named  were  born  tn  Cali- 
fornia and  the  last  in  Virginia  City.  They  are  all  members  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Mr.  McKinty  is  a  Democrat  in  politics  and  is  a  member  oi  the 
Elks,  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  is  one  of  the  H^^^ 
respected  and  esteemed  men  of  the  city.  The  family  reside  in  a  beswrtiful 
home,  where  the  many  friends  of  the  family  often  gather  to  enjoy  tte.genial 
hospitality  always  offered  by  the  pleasant  host  and  his  estimable  wife 

COLONEL  JOSEPH  MARZEN,  one  of  the  western  pioneer^  a»d  *« 
most  prominent  stock-grower  of  Humboldt  county,  Nevada,  whose  ClMMt^ 
have  for  years  been  \\;inning  blue  ribbons  at  the  California  state  -fiBt  at 
Sacramento,  has  been  a  resident  of  the  state  of  Nevada  for  forty  yeftfi  and 
now  has  his  large  ranch  near  the  town  of  Lovelocks.  He  is  of  ^tefiaan 
ancestry  and  birth,  having  been  1x)rn  in  Germany  on  May  5,  i828.  He  ^ 
ceived  his  education  and  learned  the  butcher's  trade  in  his  native  land  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  emigrated  to  New  York  city,  where  he  worked  at  his 
trade  for  five  years,  and  in  185 1  went  to  California  by  way  of  the  isdunus. 
He  located  in  Sacramento,  and  was  there  during  all  the  fire  and  floods 
through  which  that  city  passed.  He  bought  cattle  in  Los  Angeles  and  irovc 
them  to  Sacramento,  and  after  three  years  of  this  work  opened  up  a  butcher 
business  in  Sacramento,  where  he  had  a  profitable  trade  until  1863.  He 
then  went  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  where  he  was  in  business  until  the 
mining  excitement  occurred  on  the  Comstock  in  1868.  In  that  year  the  I 
first  lots  in  Reno  were  sold  at  auction,  and  he  bought  several  and  built  a 
shop,  in  which  he  carried  on  the  butcher  business  for  six  months,  after  which 
he  went  to  Truckee,  California,  and  engaged  in  butchering  and  packing. 


'J 
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Colonel  Marzen  became  engaged  in  the  stock  business  in  1876,  and  in  the 
blowing  year  came  to  his  present  location  and  bought  land  where  he  now 
*^  3*480  acres  in  the  rich  Big  meadows  near  Lovelocks.  This  he  has  made 
"\e  of  the  finest  ranches  in  the  state.  For  the  past  seventeen  years  he  has 
^en  breeding  high-grade  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  cattle,  and  during  the 
tiole  time  he  has  lost  but  three  blue  ribbons  on  his  yearly  exhibits  at  the  fair 
t  Sacramento.  He  has  been  a  large  importer  of  stock  from  Scotland,  and 
rom  year  to  year  has  graded  and  improved  his  stock  until  his  own  breeds 
ave  reached  almost  the  acme  of  perfection  and  he  has  at  the  same  time  greatly 
enefited  stock-breeding  throughout  the  state.  He  is  also  a  breeder  of  Nor- 
nan,  Percheron,  Clyde  and  English  Shire  horses,  and  in  this  department  also 
le   takes  the  lead. 

Colonel  Marzen  was  married  in  1850  to  Miss  Margaret  Bechtel,  also,  a 

lative  of  Germany.     They  had  five  children,  four  of  whom  are  living,  as 

follows :    Joseph  Marzen,  Jr.,  in  Lovelocks ;  Amelia,  now  Mrs.  Soule;  Adalena, 

the  wife  of  Mr.  L.  Cozens ;  Louisa,  at  home.    Mrs.  Marzen  died  in  1864,  and 

on  June  24,  1868,  he  married  Miss  Catherine  Hemrich,  a  native  of  Germany. 

Colonel  Marzen  was  a  Republican  until  the  party  divided  on  the  question 

of  bimetallism,  since  which  time  he  has  supported  the  silver  party.     He  is 

a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  is  a  Sir  Knight 

Templar  in  the  Masonic  order;  he  received  the  sublime  degree  of  Master 

Mason  in  Tehama  Lodge  No.  3,  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Sacramento,  in  1853,  and 

filled  most  of  the  offices  in  the  lodge.    He  now  affiliates  with  Humboldt  Lodge 

No.  27,  at  Lovelocks,  Winnemucca  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  and  Dewitt  Clinton 

Commandery  at  Virginia  City.     He  derives  his  title  of  colonel  irom  the  fact 

that  he  has  served  on  the  staffs  of  three  governors  of  Nevada  with  that  rank. 


ENOCH  MORRILL,  a  retired   farmer  residing  in  a  beautiful  home 
of  his  own  in  Reno,  has  l^een  a  resident  of  the  state  of  Nevada  from  pioneer 
days,  his  mind  bearing  the  impress  of  its  early  historical  annals,  while  his 
memory  forms  a  connecting  link  l)etween  the  primitive  past  and  the  pro- 
gressive present.     He  came  to  the  territory  of  Nevada  in  the  spring  of  1863. 
Far  distant  is  the  present  place  of  his  residence  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
for  he  is  a  native  of  Patten,  Penobscot  county,  Maine.     His  natal  day  was 
the  13th  of  March,  1839,  ^^^  his  parents  were  Ichabod  and  Thankful  Mor- 
rill, who  w^ere  likewise  born  in  the  Pine  Tree  state.    His  father  was  a  farmer 
and  blacksmith,  living  an  industrious,  useful  life,  closely  following  business 
affairs  in  order  that  he  might  provide  for  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife 
and  nine  children.     Both  parents  lived   to  be  about  seventy-two  years  of 
age,  and  three  of  their  sons  and  two  of  their  daughters  yet  survive,  and  Kli 
and  Enoch  Morrill  are  now  residents  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  Enoch  Morrill  remained  in  his  native  state  until  he  arrived  at  years 
of  maturity,  and  in  1862  w-ent  to  California  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  At  length  he  arrived  in  San  Francisco  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Yuba,  where  he  secured  employment  at  chopping  wood  by  the  cord.  At- 
tracted by  the  mining  excitement  at  Aurora,  Nevada,  he  came  to  this  state 
in  the  spring  of  1863,  and  after  working  in  the  mines  fv)r  a  time  engaged 
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in  shipping  and  hauling  cord  wood,  being  thus  employed  until  1865.  Kc 
was  therefore  connected  with  much  of  the  arduous  toil  incident  to  the  carl^ 
development  of  a  state.  Removing  to  Washoe  county,  he  engrag^ed  in  lo^nf 
and  teaming,  and  his  new  labor  proved  profitable.  He  niade  ccwisiderahk 
money,  saved  a  portion  of  it  and  then  went  to  Pitt  river,  Modoc  amirt}. 
California,  where  he  engaged  in  the  sheep  and  cattle  business,  remaining 
there  for  three  years,  after  which  he  returned  to  Nevada.  In  Washoe  counn 
he  took  up  a  ranch  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  four  miles  south  of  tht 
city  of  Reno.  This  was  covered  with  sage  brush,  and  he  at  once  cleared  and 
improved  the  land  and  built  an  irrigation  ditch  at  a  cost  of  forty  thousand 
dollars  in  order  to  supply  water  to  his  own  farm  and  other  places.  This 
was  called  the  Last  Chance  ditch,  and  it  was  a  most  important  factor  in 
redeeming  the  land  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  He  continued  to  fami  with 
goo<l  success  until  1894,  when  he  sold  his  property,  on  which  he  had  erectc*! 
a  nice  brick  residence  and  other  farm  buildings.  He  had  made  of  this  an 
excellent  ranch,  and  it  sold  to  good  advantage,  bringing  to  him  ver}-  de- 
sirable financial  return  for  the  labor,  care  and  attention  he  had  expendH 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Morrill  then  removed  to  Reno  and  purchased  his  l>eautiful  resi<lenc€ 
here  and  also  five-eighths  of  an  interest  in  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres 
of  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  city.  A  part  of  this  property  he  has  platted 
into  valuable  city  lots  called  the  Morrill  &  Smith  addition  to  Reno.  He  lias 
a  large  and  costly  warehouse  and  a  valuable  mill  on  the  tract,  and  other 
buidings  have  also  been  erected  there.  The  city  is  growing  rapidly  in  that 
direction,  and  the  land  is  therefore  constantly  increasing  in  value.  His  honie 
is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Virginia  and  Lil:)erty  streets,  there  l)eing  a  fn>ntaije 
of  one  hundred  and  six  feet  on  Virginia  street.  This  is  one  of  the  mi»>t 
desirable  residence  localities  of  Reno,  many  of  the  most  l)eautiful  homes  of 
the  city  l)eing  located  in  this  neighl>orhood,  and  not  the  least  attractive  of 
these  is  Mr.  Morrill's. 

In  1880  Mr.  Morrill  married  Miss  Mary  Addie  Morton,  a  native  of 
Iowa  and  a  daughter  of  C.  C.  Morton,  of  that  state.  They  now  have  fmir 
children:  Cleo  Mallei,  Clarence  Sherwood,  Ada  and  Harry  E.  Mrs.  Mor- 
rill is  an  adherent  of  the  faith  of  the  Christian  church,  while  Mr.  Morrill  is 
an  exemplary  representative  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  with  which  he  has 
l)een  identified  since  1861,  teing  now  affiliated  with  the  Reno  Lodge,  No.  15, 
F.  &  A.  M.  He  has  been  identified  w'ith  the  Republican  party  throughout 
his  entire  manhood,  but  never  an  office-seeker.  Recognizing  the  business 
IX)ssibilities  and  opportunities  in  Nevada,  he  has  here  put  forth  his  best  ef- 
forts in  an  active  and  honorable  business  career  that  has  been  attended  with 
splendid  success,  making  him  one  of  the  substantial  citizens  as  w-ell  as  leadin^^ 
pioneers  of  the  state. 


HENRY  W.  FUSS.  Prominent  among  tlie  business  men  of  Hum- 
lx)ldt  county  stands  Henry  W.  Fuss,  who  is  extensively  engaged  in  farming, 
stock-raising  and  the  butchering  trade,  lx)th  as  a  wholesale  and  retail  dealer. 
He  has  l)een  a  resident  of  the  ''Silver"  state  since  1868,  and  throughout  the 
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i^ig"   i>eriod  which  has  since  intervened  he  has  l)een  numl^ered  among  its 
lost  progressive  citizens. 

Mr.  Fuss  is  a  native  of  the  far-off  land  of  Gennany,  his  birth  having 
occurred  on  the  17th  of  November,   1836,  and  his  ancestors  had  long 
residents  of  the  fatherland,   where  they  were  engaged  principally  in 
lining  and  the  mining  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  and  iron.     In  the  land 
/hich  gave  him  birth  Henrj'  W.   Fuss  received  his  elementary  education. 
ncl    after  attaining  to  years  of  maturity  engaged   in   mercantile  pursuits, 
htas  continuing  until  his  emigration  to  America.     In  1859  he  left  his  home 
Lcross  the  sea  and  came  to  this  country,  and  on  his  arrival  here  located  first 
Lt   Beaverdam,  Wisconsin,  where  he  secured  a  clerkship,  thus  continuing  for 
1   lime,  and  later  removed  to  Minnesota  and  engaged  in  merchandising  on 
lis   own  account.     A  short  time  afterward,  how'e\'er,  he  sold  his  possessions 
kti    that  commonwealth  and  made  his  way  to  California,  journeying  by  the 
Nicaragua  route,  and  he  made  his  way  direct  to  Fetaluma,  where  he  secured 
a  position  as  clerk  in  a  store.     In   1866  Mr.  Fuss  arrived  in  Saint  Clair. 
Churchill  county,  Nevada,  where  he  immediately  turned  his  attention  to  mer- 
chandising, and  w^as  also  the  proprietor  of  a  small   hotel,   and   for  seven 
years  he  was  one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  that  place.     On  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period,  in  1873,  he  came  to  Lovelocks,  Humboldt  county,  where 
for  the  past  thirty  years  he  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  industrial  pur- 
suits.    He  first  purchased  a  section  of  land,  which  he  has  since  improved, 
and   in  addition  to  his  agricultural  pursuits  is  also  extensively  engaged   in 
the   raising  of  cattle.     He  annually  raises  large  quantities  of  alfalfa,   and 
in   his  pastures  he  keeps  as  high  as  five  hundred  head  of  Durham  cattle. 
which  he  fattens  and  kills,  shipping  the  l^eef  to  San  Francisco  and  also  sui>- 
plying  railroad  stations,  mining  camps  and  his  home  market  at  Lovelocks. 
He  is  to-day  accounted  one  of  the  representative  business  men  of  his  adopted 
county,   and   his   sterling  characteristics   have   won    for  him   many   friends. 
His  political  support  is  given  to  the  Democracy,  but  he  has  never  desired  the 
emoluments  or  honors  of  a  public  life. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Fuss  was  celebrated  in  1883,  when  Miss  Mary 
Teresa  Dunn  became  his  wife,  she  being  a  native  daughter  of  the  Golden 
state.  Six  children  have  been  born  of  this  union,  namely :  Florence,  Harry, 
Frank,  Alvin,  Grace  and  Helen.  Mr.  Fuss  was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  and  Mrs.  Fuss  is  a  meml^er  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
In  addition  to  his  commodious  residence  on  his  farm,  Mr.  Fuss  also  owns  a 
pleasant  home  in  Lovelocks,  and  their  home  is  noted  for  its  pleasant 
hospitality. 


WATSON  E.  GRIFFIN,  cashier  of  the  Eureka  County  Bank,  has  been 
in  the  state  for  nearly  thirty-five  years  and  is  one  of  Nevada's  prosperous 
and  enterprising  business  men.  He  cam.e  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  young  man- 
hood, and  has  since  been  identified  at  various  times  with  merchandising,  the 
express  business,  banking  and  mining,  and  after  an  active  career  of  nearly 
forty  years  can  point  with  pride  at  his  achievements  in  the  business  worUl. 
Eureka  counts  him   among  her  most  honored   pioneers,   and   he   has  l)een 
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^«ipecially  helpful  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  this  town.     Mr.  Griffin  o.oe 

«  >f  good  old  English  stock,  and  was  born  in  the  family  home  near  Hainika:. 

<i;janada,  SqKember  4,  1835.     Several  of  his  brothers  achieved  success  iics- 

l^ome, — Edgerton  Griffin,  M.  D.,  of  Brantford ;   Frank  Griffin,  a  promitKs: 

lawyer,  also  of  Brantford;  the  Rt.  Re\\  W.  S.  Griffin,  of  Toronto,  Canaik 

j^iid  James  Griffin,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  the  well  known  inventor  ot  i*ic 

Clriffin  mill. 

Watson    E.    Griffin  chose   new   fields,   and    sailed    for   California.  \t 

fanama,  in  the  early  sixties.     He  shared  in  the  hardships  and  prosperity  : 

those  days,  and  in  1868  retired  from  the  merchandise  business  in  Placennlte 

the  placer  mines  there  being  on  the  decline,   to    remove  to  Nevada.   He 

c>l>ened  several  of  Wells  Fargo  Express  Company's   offices  on  the  linei 

xvhat  was  then  known  as  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  has  been  agen: 

for  that  company   at   Palisade,    Pioche,   Eureka   and    Virginia  City,  beu^ 

identifie<l  in  the  meanwhile  with  banking,  mining   and   stock-raising.    Mr. 

Griffin   is   interested  in  the   Eureka   County   Bank,    Rocco    Homestake  an^ 

other  mines,  and  also  in  the  Eureka  Live  Stock  Company. 

Mr.  Griffin  was  married  in  Canada  to  Miss  Vina  Dudley,  who  wasalf^ 
lx>rn  in  Canada,  of  English  parentage,  and  has  since  become  the  inotherff 
one  daughter,  Minnie  E.,  the  wife  of  Oscar  J.  Smith,  of  Reno,  and  tte 
president  of  the  Eureka  County  Bank.  Mr.  Griffin  has  always  voted  thi 
Republican  ticket,  and  fraternally  is  a  Mason,  havin;'^^  received  the  degreej 
of  Master  Mason  in  Elko  Lodge  No.  15,  F.  &  A.  M.,  in  1873 ;  he  has  receiral 
all  the  Scottish  Rite  degrees,  including  the  thirty-second,  and  is  an  Iionoren 
member  of  that  ancient  order,  Mr.  Griffin  has  a  residence  in  Reno  and  )- 
Eureka,  and  is  well  known  in  both  cities  and  is  fxypular  and  highly  esteenK^ 
l)<)th  in  business  and  social  circles. 

HON.  STEPHEN  SPINDEL,  who  has  resideil  in  Virginia  Citt 
Nevada,  for  the  past  thirty-seven  years,  and  who  during  all  that  time  has  gi^ 
his  entire  attention  to  the  development  of  the  Comstock  mines  and  '^  ^^^' 
actively  engaged  in  mining,  Ijeing  foreman  of  the  Bestand  Belcher  nunc- 
came  to  Nevada  in  1866.  He  is  a  native  of  Middlebury,  Massacbw5eJ|^ 
where  he  was  born  August  25,  1836.  He  comes  of  English  ancestr)'*  "J" 
forel)ears  having  emigrated  from  England  to  New  England  at  a  ven'  ^ 
date.  His  father,  Nathaniel  Spindel,  was  born  at  Cape  Cod,  July  6,  1*^' 
and  his  grandfather,  also  Nathaniel,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  ^^ 
181 2  and  lived  to  be  eighty  years  of  age.  The  father  married  Roxana  Dca^' 
who  was  also  descended  from  an  old  Massachusetts  family.  Her  fatlie^- 
Al)el  Dean,  served  in  the  colonial  army.  Nathaniel  Spindel  was  a  farnK|. 
and  he  and  his  wife  were  excellent  people  and  members  of  the  Methw"^ 
church.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  education,  and  a  ready  and  cfeN^ 
speaker.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  His  widow  sun^vw 
him,  dying,  aged  eighty-tw^o  years,  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  where  W» 
are  buried.  . 

Stephen  Spindel  was  reared  on  his  father's  farm  in  Massachusetts  5/^^^ 
his  first  business  venture  was  the  tending  of  a  stall  in  the  Boston  marW 
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rlieii    he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.     In  1856  he  sailed  for  Cahfornia  via  the 

*a.iiama  route  and  landed  in  San  Francisco  March  5,  1856.     He  was  tw-eiity 

'ears  of  age  at  that  time,  and  was  filled  with  the  enthusiasm  of  his  youthful 

lopes.     From  San  Francisco  he  went  to  San  Andreas  and  Angels  Camp. 

iticl    mined  in  those  vicinities  for  a  numl>er  of  years.     In   1862  he  went  to 

^reg-on  and  discovered  a  claim  in  which  Mr.   Fair,  Judge  Falke  and   l^Ir. 

Boyd  became  interested.     Mr.  Spindel  sunk  a  shaft  eighty-five  feet  and  ran 

a     t\innel   eleven   hundred   feet   long,    but  lost   both  time  and   money.     He 

returned  to  Angels  Camp  and,  one  day,  witli  a  few  hours'  work,  took  out 

one  hundred  and  eight  dollars  and  found  a  nugget  worth  ninety-six  dollars, 

but   the  average  was  not  much  over  five  to  six  dollars  per  day.     In  1866  lie 

came  to  Virginia  City  to  work  for  Mr.  Fair,  who  was  then  superintendent 

of    the  Ophir,  and  they  became  very  warm  personal  friends.     Mr.  Spindel 

cittendeil  Mr.  Fair's  wedding.     Mr.  Spindel  tended  the  bridge  which  crossed 

the  river  to  the  town  of  Ophir  and  also  assisted  in  building  a  mill  at  Silver 

City.     He  then  returned  to  California  to  visit  his  wife.     In  a  few  months 

he   went  to  the  Comstock  mines,  in   which  he  worked  during  1868-9  and 

1870  as  shaft  boss  on  the  Hale  &  Norcross  mine,  having  two  hundred  and 

fifty   men  under  him.     A  large  amount  of  bullion  was  produced.     While 

working  in  the  Consolidated  California  and  Virginia  he  struck  the  first  ore 

in  the  bottom,  one  thousand  and  sixty  feet  under  ground,  and  following  it 

found  the  ledge,  to  which  they  sunk  a  shaft  and  met  with  very  remarkable 

results.     Mr.  Spindel  continued  with  this  company  and  also  with  the  Ophir 

as  long  as  Mr.  Fair  w-as  superintendent.     He  also  was  connected  with  the 

Salem  City  mine,  owned  by  Mr.   Saunders,  out  of  which  he  took  thirty 

thousand  dollars.     His  present  position  was  assumed  under  Colonel  L.  H. 

Kinkaed,  and  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  thoroughly 

reliable  men  in  his  particular  line  in  the  entire  state. 

In  1858  Mr.  Spindel  w^as  happily  married  to  Agnes  Davis,  a  native  of 
Paisley,   Scotland,  who  was  brought  to  Maysville,  California,   when  three 
years  of  age  and  was  reared  and  educated  in  California.     Two  children  w-ere 
lx)rn  to  this  marriage,  namely:    Almira.  who  married  Mr.  Thomas  Dolan 
and  died  when  twenty-three  years  old,  leaving  Alfred  and  Willard  Dolan, 
lK)th  of  whom  are  in  California  with  their  father;  Ida,  who  died  aged  eight 
years.     Mrs.  Spindel  died  in  1880,  aged  fifty  years,  deeply  lamented  by  her 
husband  and  children.     The  loved  ones  are  interred  at  Angels  Camp,  Cali- 
fornia.    Mr.  Spindel  was  made  a  memlx^r  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  Lcxlgc 
No.  3,  in  Virginia  City,  in   1872.     Having  Ijeen  a  stanch   Republican,   he 
has  served  his  party  faithfully,  and  in  1897  was  elected  to  the  state  assembly, 
where  he  served  two  terms.     He  was  also  elected  to  the  state  senate,  but 
his  seat  was  denied  him.     Mr.  Spindel  is  one  of  the  solid,  responsible  men 
of  Virginia  City,   in  whose  integrity  and   uprightness  all  who  know   him 
have  the  utmost  confidence.     Personally  he  has  a  plea.sant,  genial   manner 
which  wins  friends,  whom  his  sterling  qualities  retain. 

PETER  DALTON.  More  than  one-third  of  a  century  has  passed 
since  Peter  Dalton  came  to  Nevada,  his  residence  dating  here  from  1866. 
Of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  state  he  is  a  representative. 
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He  was  Ix^rn  in  county  P^rnianagh,  Ireland,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1840,  aid 
is  a  son  of  James  and  Catherine  (McMahon)  Dalton,  who  were  also  native? 
of  Ireland  and  were  there  reared,  educated  and  married.  Wishing  to  in 
their  fortune  in  the  new  world,  they  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Canada,  bat 
the  father  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  his  new  home,  as  he  died  s«>x 
afterward  of  cholera,  leaving  his  wife  and  son  Peter. 

In  1853  the  mother  and  son  came  to  the  United  States,  landing  in  Nw 
York.  They  proceeded  westward  to  Minnesota  and  afterward  to  Wis- 
consin, while  later  they  estahlished  their  home  in  Galena,  Illinois.  Tliert 
Peter  Dalton  l:)ecame  a  tean^ster  in  connection  with  a  lumber  vard.  and  he 
also  hauled  leather  and  hides  to  the  tannery-  owned  and  operated  by  tk 
father  of  General  Grant.  Hoping  to  more  rapidly  acquire  a  conipetenct 
however,  in  the  far  west,  Mr.  Dalton  and  his  mother  made  their  way  to 
San  Francisco  on  the  26th  of  May,  1864,  and  he  assisted  in  the  building  0: 
the  telegraph  line  from  that  city  to  Newcastle.  His  mother  died  in  Sacra- 
mento on  the  8th  of  January,  1901.  She  had  been  a  devout  member  (»t 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  throughout  her  entire  life  and  was  a  consistent 
Christian  woman. 

In  the  west  Mr.  Dalton  entered  the  employ  of  the  railroad  company 
and  worked  in  the  freight  house,  remaining  in  this  service  until  he  came  to 
Reno  in  1866.  For  a  year  thereafter  he  was  employed  at  the  English  Qnart^ 
Mill,  and  then  with  the  capital  which  he  had  acquired  through  his  own  efforts 
he  purchased  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  upon  which  but  tew 
improvements  had  been  made.  With  characteristic  energy  he  l)egan  its 
further  development  and  continued  the  work  of  cultivation  and  improvement 
until  a  splendid  property  was  the  result.  He  added  to  this  from  time  t" 
time  as  his  financial  resources  increased  until  four  hundred  and  sixty-five 
acres  were  comprised  within  its  borders  and  constituted  one  of  the  best  fame 
in  this  part  of  the  state.  He  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  hay  and  gram 
and  also  raised  graded  Durham  cattle,  having  some  full-blooded  bulls.  For 
several  years  he  likewise  conducted  a  dairy,  keeping  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
cows  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Dalton  was  also  one  of  the  builders  of  the 
steamlx>at  ditch,  but  in  this  enterprise  he  lost  heavily  because  an  extensive 
law  suit  was  instituted  in  connection  with  it.  In  1902  Mr.  Dalton  sold  hs 
farm  at  a  good  price,  and  putting  aside  agricultural  work  came  to  tbe  city 
of  Reno,  building  a  fine  residence  on  the  hill  on  South  Virginia  street. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1873,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Dalttm 
and  Miss  Margaret  Welch,  a  native  of  county  Waterford,  Ireland.  Slif 
has  l>een  to  him  a  faithful  companion  and  helpmate  on  life's  journey  for  the 
past  thirty  years,  and  they  now  have  a  pleasant  home  in  which  to  spend  the 
evening  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Dalton  has  alw^ays  been  an  earnest  Democrat 
since  becoming  an  American  citizen,  and  both  he  and  his  Avife  are  consistent 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 


K.  J.  CONWAY,  the  owner  of  a  valuable  ranch  of  over  four  thousand 
acres  in  Clover  valley.  Elko  county,  has  been  a  resident  of  Nevada  (of 
nearly  forty  years.    He  came  to  the  state  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  alone 
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11  cl  without  capital  or  friends.  His  career  is  entirely  that  of  a  self-made  man, 
lid  there  are  few  in  the  state  who  have  made  more  rapid,  honorable  and 
iil3stantial  progress  toward  the  goal  of  material  prosperity.  He  is  one  of 
iitiniber  of  stanch  and  vigorous  Irishmen  who  have  made  this  state  their 
lome,  and  almost  without  exception  they  have  made  themselves  esteemed  in 
heir  community  for  their  sterling  honesty  and  industry  and  have  become  well 
ixe<i  in  the  world's  goods. 

Mr.  Conway  was  born  in  King  s  county,  Ireland,  in  1848,  the  son  of 
L>aniel  and  Elizabeth  (Parell)  Conway,  who  were  Irish  farmers  and  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.     Mr.  Conway  is  the  only  one  of  their 
six    children  who  came  to  the  United  States.     He  remained  at  home  and  re- 
ceived  a   fair  amount  of  education   in  the  schools  until  he  was   fourteen 
years  old,  and  then  set  out  for  the  new  world,  where  he  had  already  heard 
the  opportunities  were  always  at  hand  for  making  a  place  in  the  world.    He 
first  located  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  in  1864  came  to  Nevada  and  worked 
for  wages  on  the  Truckee  meadows,  near  where  the  city  of  Reno  now  stands. 
After  a  time  he  was  able  to  purchase  six  oxen,  and  with  them  began  teaming 
to  Virginia  City  and  other  jx^ints.     He  afterward  substituted  horses  for  his 
slow  oxen,  and  continued  successfully  at  this  enterprise  until  1874.     In  that 
year  he  came  to  the  beautiful   Clover   valley  and   purchased   a  squatter's 
claim  of  two  hundred  acres,  on  which  he  began  to  raise  stock,  laying  Ihe 
foundation  for  the  industry  which  has  been  so  profitable  to  him  ever  since. 
His   industry  and  sagacious  dealings  paid  well,  and  he  increased  his  prop- 
erty until  he  is  now  the  owner  of  forty-two  hundred  acres  in  the  valley,  and  all 
in  one  body.    He  has  planted  a  fine  grove  around  the  farm  buildings,  which 
adds  both  to  the  value  and  the  beauty  of  his  place,  and  his  home  is  one  of 
comfort  and  plenty.     He  has  graded  up  his  stock  by  a  mixture  of  the  Dur- 
ham and  Hereford  breeds,  and  also  raises  Norman  Percheron  horses.     He 
understands  the  stock  business  from  the  ground  up,  and  his  attention  to 
details  and  careful  management  have  brought  him  to  his  present  position 
among  the  stockmen  of  Elko  county. 

Mr.  Conway  was  married  in  1880  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  McClure,  and  one 
son  was  born  to  them,  Robert  J.,  who  was  educated  in  the  University  of 
Nevada  and  at  Healds  Business  College  in  California,  and  is  now  at  home 
with  his  father.  Mrs.  Conway  died  in  1896,  leaving  her  husband  and  son 
Ijereaved  of  a  wife  and  mother  who  had  l)een  an  inspiration  and  source  of 
comfort  and  help  which  could  not  Ije  replaced.  Mr.  Conway  votes  the  Re- 
publican ticket,  but  otherwise  is  not  concerned  with  politics.  He  has  won 
the  esteem  of  many  friends  and  associates,  with  whom  he  has  lived  since 
boyhood,  and  who  have  seen  him  rise  from  a  poor  young  man  to  a  place  of 
dignity  and  wealth  in  the  county. 


H.  C.  MARKER  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  profit- 
able fruit  and  stock  farms  in  the  section  of  Humboldt  county  called  the  Big 
Meadows,  tw^o  and  a  half  miles  w^est  of  Lovelocks.  Seven  years  ago  the  two 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  which  now  comprise  this  place  were  covered  with 
greasewood,  and  the  transformation  which  he  has  effected  in  so  short  a  time 
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is  only  something  short  of  wonderful.  His  farm  is  at  the  forefront  in  £ 
its  departments,  and  he  is  contented  with  only  the  very  l>est.  In  order  tu 
raise  his  stcKk  to  the  highest  standard  he  paid  eighteen  hundred  dollars  k 
three  thoroughbred  Durham  bulls,  and  all  his  investments  are  made  on  a 
like  principle.  He  has  planted  twelve  acres  to  orchard,  raising  a  large  and 
choice  variety  of  apples,  jjears,  peaches,  prunes,  plums  and  other  fniits,  and 
has  demonstrated  that  there  are  few  sections  of  the  country  superior  to  tliis 
part  of  Nevada  for  raising  fine  fruit.  His  place  has  a  number  of  convenient 
buildings,  there  are  shade  trees  in  abundance  around  tlie  residence  and  along 
the  drives,  and  he  also  has  considerable  nursery  stock  of  trees,  which  he 
sells.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  this  well-kept  farm,  and  which 
would  indicate  at  once  to  the  passing  stranger  the  character  of  the  resident, 
is  the  fact  that  all  the  buildings  and  the  fences  and  woodwork  are  painted 
white,  and  this  with  the  green  setting  of  the  trees  in  summer  g^ves  a  picture 
that  an  artist  might  well  copy.  And  he  and  his  family  are  "good  livers,"  as 
would  be  evidenced  to  the  visitor  on  inspecting  the  capacious  cellar,  with  its 
large  supply  of  canned  fruits  put  up  by  the  industrious  wife  and  daugliters- 
its  many  other  stores  of  delicacies  and  provisions ;  among  these  good  things 
is  a  keg  of  pure  old  whiskey  which  was  distilled  in  Copenhagen.  Mr. 
Marker  is  not  one  to  go  to  excess  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  things,  an<l 
his  idea  of  temperance  is  a  moderate  use  of  all  the  things  provided  for  mans 
use  by  a  bountiful  nature. 

The  owner  of  this  fine  place  was  torn  May  i,  1845,  '"  Denmark,  and 
from  this  country  he  derived  his  skill  in  the  various  lines  of  horticulture 
and  other  lines  of  farming.  He  was  reared  on  his  father's  farm  near  Copen- 
hagen, and  on  June  23,  1872,  arrived  in  Washoe  county,  Nevada.  He 
joined  with  his  brother,  who  had  preceded  him  to  this  state,  in  the  flummc: 
of  wood  down  the  mountain,  and  thence  hauling  it  to  Virginia  City:  on  the 
completion  of  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  Railroad  they  shipped  their  wood 
by  that  means,  and  made  money  at  the  venture,  in  1875  ^''^^X  ^'^  ^ 
flume  to  the  railroad  company,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Marker  came  to  Lovelocks 
and  purchased  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  on  what  is  called  the 
Reservation,  atout  five  miles  south  of  Lovelocks.  He  improved  this  pro|)- 
erty  and  resided  on  it  until  1896,  when  he  came  to  the  place  which  has  been 
descri1)ed  alK>ve.  He  and  his  brother  at  one  time  had  12,800  acres  of  land, 
but  they  were  compelled  to  give  it  up  during  the  hard  times  in  Cleveland s 
administration,  in  1892-93. 

Mr.  Marker  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  in  1878  was  elected  one  ot 
the  county  commissioners,  in  which  capacity  he  had  much  to  do  with  the 
construction  of  the  first  bridge  over  the  Humboldt  river.  In  1878  he  re- 
ceived the  sublime  degree  of  Master  Mason  in  Winnemucca  Lodge.  No.  I9' 
F.  &  A.  M.,  and  now  affiliates  with  Humboldt  Lodge,  No.  27,  F.  &  A.  M- 
at  Lovelocks. 

In  1870  Mr.  Marker  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Caroline  C.  '^ivnk 
a  native  of  his  own  town  in  Denmark.  The  eleven  children  of  this  union 
are  all  living  and  respected  residents  of  the  state:  Ludwig  is  in  the  lumber 
business  in  Lovelocks:  John  T.  is  in  the  butcher  business  in  Lovelocks: 
Annie  is  the  wife  of  S.  B.  Smart,  of  St.  Clair,  Cliurchill  cmmty:  Nellie  is 
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now  Mrs.  A.  M.  Latta;  and  those  at  home  are  Emily,  Lizzy,  Lena,  All>eU, 
Herman,  Orville  and  Bert.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marker  were  reared  in  the  faith 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  still  adhere  to  that  denomination. 


LAWRENCE  WASHINGTON  CROMER,  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  successful  of  the  early  business  men  of  Eureka,  where  he  has  been 
a  resident  for  thirty  years,  has  had  an  interesting  career  in  various  lines  of 
activity  since  he  came  to  the  west  as  a  young  man.  He  was  master  of  a 
good  tradfi  when  he  arrived  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  had  no  other  capital, 
and  what  he  has  since  gained  in  the  way  of  material  prosperity  and  social 
and  business  eminence  is  the  result  of  his  individual  efforts  and  i>ersonal 
character. 

Mr.  Cromer  is  a  son  of  John  and  Mary  Ann  (Transue)  Cromer,  who 
in  1837  removed  from  Ohio  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  which  was  then  a  rather 
insignificant  town,  and  thence  to  Elgin,  Illinois,  and  from  there  to  Wauke- 
gan,  where  they  spent  the  remainder  of  their  useful  lives.  They  both  lived 
to  old  age,  the  former  attaining  the  age  of  eighty-four  and  the  latter  being 
seventy-five  at  the  time  of  her  death.  They  were  members  of  the  Baptist 
church,  and  esteemed  residents  of  every  community  in  which  they  i>assed  a 
part  of  their  lives.  They  had  one  son  and  one  daughter,  the  latter  now  Mrs. 
Helen  L.  Williams,  of  Illinois. 

LawTence  W.  Cromer  was  lx)rn  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  August  4,  1836, 
and  was  educated  in  Illinois  and  learned  his  trade  of  tinner  and  plumber 
in  Waukegan.  In  1859  he  went  around  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  three  years  followed  his  trade  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  that 
is  now^  Holbrook,  Merrill  and  Stetson,  of  Sacramento.  On  leaving  them 
he  came  to  Austin,  Nevada,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  for  a  few  vears, 
and  in  1869  went  to  Hamilton,  in  White  Pine  county,  and  engaged  in  min- 
ing. He  and  his  partners  were  the  smelters  of  the  first  ore  there.  He 
also  worked  for  w^ages  at  nine  dollars  a  day.  From  Hamilton  lie  came  to 
Eureka  to  join  his  father-in-law.  who  had  preceded  him  and  located  mines 
in  Secret  canyon.  After  mining  with  good  success  for  a  time  he  sold  his 
interest  for  fiiteen  hundred  dollars,  and  in  Octol>er,  1870,  he  and  a  partner 
opened  a  hardware  store  in  Eureka.  In  1876  the  business  was  closerl  out, 
and  Mr.  Cromer  was  shortly  afterward  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  which 
office  he  held  by  re-election  until  1880.  He  then  worked  at  his  trade  for 
Remington  and  H.  M.  Johnson  during  the  following  four  years,  and  as 
foreman  of  the  business  w-as  paid  two  hundred  dollars  a  month.  The  firm 
closed  out  the  tin  and  hardware  business,  and  Mr.  Cromer  then  opened  a 
shop  of  his  own.  After  a  year  he  took  in  George  Gavin  as  a  partner  and 
carried  on  the  tin  and  plumbing  business  until  1897,  ^vhen  the  partnership 
was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Cromer  has  since  conducted  the  business  alone. 

In  1898  Mr.  Cromer  was  again  elected  to  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  re-elected  in  1900.  In  his  early  terms  of  office  he  did  so  much 
business  that  he  employed  a  clerk,  and  his  judgments  were  so  patently  fair 
that  only  very  few  were  ever  reversed  by  higher  courts.  He  has  been  con- 
scientious and  high-minded  in  official  as  well  as  in  business  relations,  and 
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his  popnlarily  rests  on  a  secure  foundation.  He  was  a  stanch  Repiiblicaii 
until  the  silver  question  spht  the  party,  and  he  was  then  an  ardent  a<lv(Ott 
of  bimetallism. 

In  Austin.  Lander  county.  Nevada,  in  1864,  Mr.  Cromer  assistd  ii 
organizing  a  military  ccjmpany  known  as  the  Lander  (iuanl,  with  I).  W. 
Welty  as  captain,  and  Mr.  Cromer  was  orderly  sergeant.  Mr.  W'elty,  after 
serving  as  captain  a  short  time,  resigned,  and  Mr.  Cromer  was  elected  cap- 
tain four  successive  yearly  terms.  During  that  time  he  was  also  c()ninii>- 
sioned  as  major  on  General  Page  s  staflF. 

In  1866  Mr.  Cromer  was  married  to  Miss  Xellie  Basey,  anfl  five  chil- 
dren have  Ijeen  born  to  them,  those  living  being:  John  James,  in  Chicag**: 
Mrs.  Florence  Kautz,  of  Tybo.  Nye  county;  and  Rollin  E.  Cromer,  in  Provi- 
dence, Rhcxle  Lsland.  Mrs.  Cromer  died  in  1884.  She  was  a  woman  of 
strong  character,  and  impressed  her  good  influence  on  her  children.  In 
1894  Mr.  Cromer  married  Mrs,  Mary  Price.  She  is  a  meml)er  of  the  Epis- 
coj)al  church,  but  the  Judge  is  lil>eral  in  his  faith  and  a  l)eliever  in  just  ami 
conscientious  living. 


GEORGE  SCHAFFER.  Although  George  SchaflFer  has  departed  thi^ 
life,  he  is  yet  remembered  by  many  residents  of  Nevada,  and  the  part  which 
he  took  in  the  pioneer  development  of  the  state  makes  it  necessary  that  he  be 
represented  in  this  volume.  He  arrived  in  the  territory  in  1861.  His  birth 
had  occurred  in  Hessen,  Germany,  on  the  26th  of  November,  1828.  his 
parents  being  William  and  Elizabeth  (Witsel)  Schaflfer,  who  were  likewise 
natives  of  the  same  country.  In  the  year  1849  ^^^Y  emigrated  to  the  new 
world,  settling  in  Pennsylvania,  and  subsequently  they  removed  to  Mn>- 
catine,  Iowa,  and  afterward  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  they  resided 
until  1870.  when  tliey  went  to  Truckee,  California.  There  William  Schaflfer 
died  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  ninety-six  years  and  four  years  previously 
his  wife  had  passed  away  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  They  were  Luth- 
erans in  their  religious  faith  and  were  people  of  the  highest  respectability. 

George  Schaflfer  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Germany,  and  in  the 
fatherland  learned  the  trades  of  a  carpenter  and  a  millwright.  ..After  coming 
to  America  he  was  married  in  Muscatine,  Iowa,  to  Miss  Margaret  Hersh- 
man,  a  native  of  Ryan,  Germany,  born  on  the  ist  of  neceml>er,  1833.  With 
her  parents  she  came  to  America  w'hen  a  little  maiden  of  five  summers,  the 
family  home  being  established  in  Muscatine,  Iowa,  where  she  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools.  Her  father  and  mother  were  industrious  farming 
l)eople,  held  membership  in  the  Lutheran  church  and  w^ere  highly  esteemed 
in  the  communities  where  they  resided.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schaffer  were 
lx)rn  five  children,  and  in  1861  they  crossed  the  plains  with  their  family, 
being  five  months  in  making  the  journey.  They  met  with  no  mishaps,  how- 
ever, on  the  trip,  and  were  not  trouliled  by  the  Indians,  although  other  emi- 
grants in  that  year  were  attacked  by  the  red  men.  On  reaching  the  west 
Mr.  Schaflfer  chose  Empire  city.  Nevada,  as  a  place  of  residence.  He  built 
a  shingle  mill  on  Clear  creek,  and  in  the  conduct  of  his  enterprise  made  large 
profits.     Later  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Truckee,  being  one  of  the 
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>ioneer  settlers  of  that.  town.  He  built  the  first  sawmill  there,  and  when  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  was  l)eing  constructed  he  furnished  to  the  com- 
pany many  of  its  ties,  telegraph  poles  and  also  the  lumber  for  the  snow  sheds. 
H«  did  a  large  amount  of  business  w-ith  that  company,  and  with  thirty  yoke 
af  o:xen  he  hauled  the  first  locomotive  across  the  summit  at  a  time  when  the 
siio\v  was  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  depth.  This  was  a  great  undertaking  as 
the  road  had  to  l>e  broken  all  the  way  through  the  deep  snow,  but  Mr.  SchaflFer 
was  a  man  of  strong  determination  and  of  ej^cellent  executive  ability,  and  he 
accomplished  the  task  without  serious  accident.  He  also  built  the  first  bridge 
across  the  Truckee  river  and  was  one  of  the  prominent  factors  in  the  up- 
building and  improvement  of  the  town  of  Truckee. 

In  the  year  1888  Mr.  Schaffer  came  to  Reno,  purchasing  forty  acres 
of  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  city.     Upon  this  property  he  made  extensive 
improvements  and  erected  a  commodious  and  attractive  residence  in  which 
his   widow  still  resides.     The  land  was  utilized  for  the  production  of  hay, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  a  portion  of  it  w^as  also  used  as  pasture  for  his 
stock.    The  family  now  owns  in  addition  to  the  home  property  two  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Reno,  and  the  estate  still 
includes  a  sawmill  at  Truckee,  a  hotel  and  several  dwellings  there.     Mr. 
Schaffer  was  not  only  an  able  business  man,  but  was  kind-hearted  and  gener- 
ous, and  wherever  he  went  he  won  a  host  of  warm  friends.     He  died  of 
pneumonia  January  20,  1903,  after  an  illness  of  only  ten  days.     His  funeral 
was  conducted  by  the  Masonic  fraternity,  of  which  he  was  a  leading  and 
honored  member.     It  w^as  the  largest  ever  held  in  Reno,  a  fact  which  indi- 
cates the  uniform  confidence  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  had  for  forty  years  been  a  meml5er  of  the  Masonic  lodge  at  Truckee,  and 
was  also  connected  w-ith  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  held 
membership  with  the  uniformed  rank  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.     Mr.  Schaf- 
fer had  made  a  will  whereby  he  left  all  of  his  property  in  the  hands  of  his 
wife,  who  had  been  his  most  efficient  helpmate,  and  their  married  life  had 
l)een  a  most  fortunate  and  happy  one.     Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schaffer  were 
models  of  indlistry  and  thrift,  and  she  is  now  managing  the  property  with 
excellent  ability. 

Their  children  were  as  follows:  Mrs.  Annie  Byrne,  a  resident  of 
Truckee;  William  Schaffer,  of  Reno,  who  married  Miss  Etta  McNeese; 
Mary  Barton,  of  this  city;  Henry,  who  died  in  190T ;  Susie  Barton,  who  was 
born  in  Empire  City  three  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  family  there  and 
now  resides  in  Reno;  George,  who  married  Miss  Katie  Long  and  lives 
with  his  mother;  Mrs.  Flora  Jacobs,  who  is  living  in  California;  Mrs.  Emma 
Irish,  of  Reno;  and  Mrs.  Minnie  Peak,  who  is  living  on  the  ranch.  They 
also  lost  two  sons  in  childhood.  Mrs.  Schaffer  and  her  daughters  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Eastern  Star  and  have  also  taken  the  Rebekah  degrees  in  the  Odd 
Fellows'  society,  and  they  enjoy  the  high  esteem  of  their  many  friends. 


PROFESSOR  GILBERT  C.  ROSS,  principal  of  the  Virginia  City 
public  schools,  and  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  Nevada,  is  a  native  of 
the  "Sagebrush  State,"  having  been  born  on  the  Comstock,  June  5,  1878. 
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He  comes  of  Scotch  and  Irish  ancestry.  His  father,  Hugh  Fraser  Ross,  \\2> 
superintendent  of  the  Ciold  Hill  foundry,  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Cnmn 
Point,  Yellow  Jacket,  Belcher,  and  other  famous  Comstock  mines.  Hi> 
death  occurred  in  1895.  His  widow  and  two  children,  Gilbert  C.  and  Reiue 
Virginia,  survive.  Hugh  Ross  was  a  prominent  meml)er  of  tlie  Masimic 
fraternity,  an  upright,  honorable  man,  and  one  of  the  best  known  and  m^ 
skilful  engineers  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Professor  Ross  hegan  teadiing  at  an  early  age.  After  four  years  i»f 
service  in  the  Virginia  public  schools,  first  as  a  teacher,  then  as  principal  of 
the  first  ward  school,  he  was  honored  by  being  put  at  the  bead  of  the  city 
sch(K)Is.  Under  his  achninistration,  the  Virginia  schools  are  among  the  l)est 
and  most  progressive  in  the  state,  and  the  graduates  of  the  high  school  have 
attained  more  than  a  lt)cal  reputation  for  thoroughness.  Of  the  men  direct- 
ing city  schools,  Mr.  Ross  is  one  of  the  youngest  in  the  country. 


HON.  \V.  D.  JONES,  of  Austin,  is  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Nevada.  He  was  Ix^rn  December  24,  1850,  in  Jackson  county,  Tennessee. 
where  his  father  was  an  overseer  of  negroes  on  a  plantation.  In  18^8  his 
father  left  Tennessee  intenchng  to  go  to  Texas  and  build  a  cabin  on  the 
l)rairie  in  which  he  might  have  a  home  for  his  wife  and  five  children.  At 
Natchez  on  the  Mississippi,"  while  craze<l  with  drink,  he  leaped  from  the 
steamboat  and  found  a  grave  in  the  great  Mississippi.  W.  D.  Jones,  who 
was  the  oldest  of  the  children  and  at  that  time  eight  years  old,  took  the 
place  of  the  father  of  the  family,  and  struggled  with  all  his  lx)yh(;od  strength 
to  maintain  his  mother  and  brothers  and  sister.  He  was  afterward  taken  into 
the  family  of  Major  Joseph  Harlan,  who  lived  six  miles  from  Gallatin  on 
the  Hartsville  turnpike,  in  Sumner  county,  Tennessee.  Miss  Sue  B.  Harlan 
t)ecame  his  adopted  mother,  and  a  strong  affection  existe<l  between  the  orphan 
Ixoy  and  the  head  of  the  Harlan  family  in  the  person  of  Miss  Harlan.  Miss 
Harlan  died  in  1877,  and  her  remains  are  resting  in  the  garden  of  the 
Harlan  homestead. 

Leaving  Tennessee  in  1866,  young  Jones  came  10  Austin,  Nevada,  on 
January  26,  1868,  and  has  made  his  home  here  ever  since.  For  a  year  or  511 
lie  was  a  clerk,  and  was  then  a  cowboy  and  rancher.  In  1871  he  was  com- 
mittee clerk,  and  in  1881,  assistant  chief  clerk  of  the  assembly  of  Nevaila. 
He  was  elected  district  attorney  of  Lander  county  in  1886.  He  was  then 
thirty-six  years  old,  and  without  any  school  education,  having  Hve<I  the 
rough  uncultured  life  of  a  cowboy  for  many  years.  He  had  begun  the 
reading  of  law  at  such  intervals  as  he  could  find,  and  then  began  the  practice 
of  law  at  Austin  without  any  ec|uipment  or  books.  By  his  great  industry 
and  keen  judgment  he  at  once  attracted  public  notice,  and  was  immediately 
recognized  as  a  formidable  opponent  at  the  bar.  He  filled  the  office  of 
district  attorney  for  ten  years  with  marked  ability  until  he  was  elected 
attorney  general  of  Nevada  in  1898.  In  December  of  that  year  he  move<l 
his  family  to  Carson  City,  and  was  installed  in  the  office  on  the  first  Monday 
in  January  of  the  followinsr  vear.  He  continued  in  that  oosition  for  two 
years,  and  his  success  is  indicated  by  the  large  number  of  state  and  other 
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cases  which  were  tried  by  him  and  which  are  given  in  the  Nevada  reports. 

In    1901  Governor  Sadler,  recognizing  Judge  Jones's  abihty,  tendered  him 

the  office  of  judge  of  the  third  jucUcial   district  of  Nevada,  composed  of 

Lander,  Nye  and  Eureka  counties.    Judge  Jones  resigned  his  other  position, 

and,   removing  back  to  his  old  home   in  Austin,  served  as   district  judge 

during  the  term,  refusing  to  be  a  candidate  for  election  in  1902.     He  then 

resumed  his  successful  practice,  and  since  his  retirement  from  the  l^ench  has 

enjoyed  a  splendid  private  clientage  and  is  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of 

the  Nevada  bar.     While  he  was  attorney  for  the  state  he  won  the  celebrated 

tax  cases  against  the  C.  P.  Company ;  the  boundary  line  case  between  Eureka 

and  Lander  counties ;  convicted  A.  Vaughan  of  the  murder  of  the  two  Litster 

lx>ys,  three  times  in  succession,  after  two  years  of  ahiiost  constant  lator;  was 

senior  counsel  for  Senator  Ernst  in  the  tax  case  in  the  district  and  supreme 

courts,  which  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  Ernst  on  the  very  point  first 

raised  by  his  senior  counsel. 

January  3,  1876,  Judge  Jones  married  Miss  Laforga  F.  Birchim,  the 
adopted  daughter  of  John  G.  and  Adaline  C.  Birchim,  who  were  pioneers  to 
Nevada  from  California,  living  on  Reese  river  near  Austin  from  1864  till 
their  death.  Mrs.  Jones  was  but  twelve  years  old  when  her  foster  parents 
made  the  trip  from  California,  and  she  helped  drive  the  cattle  from  Sacra- 
mento county,  oftentimes  on  foot.  Mrs.  Jones,  who  is  a  native  of  Ohio  and 
but  two  months  younger  than  her  husband,  was  two  years  of  age  when  her 
parents,  whose  name  was  Allison,  died  of  the  cholera.  They  were  on  the 
plains  on  the  way  to  the  west,  and  her  uncle  cared  for  her  until  she  arrived 
in  Placerville,  California,  when  he  gave  her  to  the  Birchims.  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Jones  have  a  son  and  two  daughters,  all  born  in  Lander  county  and  all 
grown.  The  son  is  Dr.  J.  B.  Jones,  a  graduate  from  the  University  of 
Nevada  and  from  the  dental  department  of  the  University  of  California; 
he  is  a  model  yoimg  man,  and  is  now  located  in  a  successful  dental  practice 
at  Reno,  Nevada.  The  two  daughters,  Addie  J.  and  Edna  T.,  are  bright, 
handsome  young  w^omen,  and  are  popular  with  all  who  know  them.  There 
is  a  grave  in  the  Austin  cemetery  that  marks  the  spot  of  a  lovely  daughter's 
resting  place,  and  if  living  she  would  now  l)e  twenty  years  of  age. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  both  pioneers  of  Nevada,  and  each  possesses 
in  a  marked  degree  the  strongest  attributes  of  good  citizenship,  l^eing  leaders 
in  every  charitable,  social  and  public  movement.  Mrs.  Jones  is  a  lady  of 
great  force  of  character  and  ability  to  do  things,  and  is  one  of  the  pillars 
of  strength  in  the  Methodist  church,  of  which  she  has  long  been  a  devoted 
member,  and  she  is  a  noble  wife  and  mother. 

Judge  Jones  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  a  member  of  the 
Eastern  Star,  is  past  grand  chancellor  of  the  order  of  .Knights  of  Pythias  of 
Nevada,  and  is  the  supreme  representative  of  the  Grand  Domain  of  Nevada 
to  the  Knights  of  Pythias  supreme  lodge  of  the  world,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  of  the  Elks,  and  the  Rathlx>ne  Sis- 
ters. He  has  as  wide  and  favorable  acquaintance  in  Nevada  as  any  man 
in  the  state,  and  his  neightors  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  politicians  in 
the  state.  As  a  life-long  Democrat  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  party;  he  has  frequently  stumped  the  state  during  the 
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campaigns,  and  was  with  Hon.  George  \\^  Cassidy  in  the  latter's  last  coin- 
paign  for  Congress.  He  is  a  supporter  of  the  silver  cause,  and  has  done 
effective  work  in  the  organization  of  party  lines.  For  nine  years  he  was 
editor  of  the  People's  Advocate  and  of  the  Reveille. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  the"  highest  type  of  the  kind  of  material  used 
to  make  the  high  standard  of  citizenship  found  throughout  ,the  state  of 
Nevada.  Judge  Jones  has  had  a  remarkable  career.  Only  wonderful  will 
power  and  tenacity  of  purpose  combined  with  a  strong  mentality  and  fine- 
grained character  could  effect  a  rise  from  a  poor,  hard-working  orphan  at 
the  age  of  eight,  through  subsequent  years  w^hen  he  had  no  opportunity  for 
gaining  education  and  the  equipment  with  which  most  boys  start  their 
careers,  carry  him  through  the  hard  struggles  for  a  living  at  the  rough  work 
of  rancher  and  cowlx)y,  then  give  him  courage  for  the  unaccustomed  digging 
necessary  for  the  mastery  of  the  jealous  mistress  of  the  law,  and  thence  to  the 
courts,  to  higher  offices  and  one  of  the  most  important  judicial  positions  in 
the  commonwealth,  from  which  he  has  retired  with  w-ealth  of  honor  and  the 
esteem  of  all  his  fellow  citizens. 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  HAYDON,  of  Reno,  Nevada,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
practicing  attorneys  of  the  state.  His  arrival  in  the  state  dates  Ixick  to  June 
lo,  1 86 1,  soon  after  the  organization  ot  the  territory.  He  is  a  native  of 
Bardstown,  Kentucky,  born  January  25,  1826,  and  is  a  descendant  of  an 
old  southern  family.  His  father,  Edward  Haydon,  was  born  in  Mar>'Iand 
and  married  Mary  Ann  McManus  a  meml^er  of  one  of  the  historic  families 
of  Pennsylvania.  She  was  born  in  Lancaster,  that  state.  Her  father,  who 
was  of  Irish  extraction,  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1797.  while  boating 
down  the  Ohio  river.  Edward  Haydon  and  wife  both  died  at  the  age  of 
alx)ut  seventy-eight  years.  They  had  six  children,  of  whom  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Queen,  of  San  J^Vancisco,  and  Judge  Haydon  are  the  only 
survivors.  Mrs.  Queen  and  her  sons  are  the  proprietors  of  the  famous  "Fig 
Syrup*'  which  has  become  a  household  remedy  all  over  the  country. 

Judge  Haydon  was  educated  in  St.  Joseph  College,  Bardstown,  Kai- 
tucky,  and  read  law  under  several  attorneys,  among  them  being  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin Hardin,  and  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849  '"  Kentucky.  Under 
the  law  of  that  state  he  was  examined  by  two  circuit  judges,  so  that  the 
examination  was  a  vigorous  one.  In  1850  the  gold  excitement  in  California 
caused  him  to  cross  the  plains  to  that  state  in  company  with  Zachary  Mont- 
gomery and  others,  and  to  go  direct  to  the  gold  diggings  in  Nevada  county, 
l^^or  three  or  Umr  years  these  educated  gentlemen  mined  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  state.  The  largest  find  of  Judge  Haydon  was  a  nugget  worth 
twenty-eight  dollars.  He  also  operated  a  whipsaw^  for  a  time,  and  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  Slate  Creek  House  with  P.  O.  Hundley,  in  1854  he  was 
nominated  by  both  Whigs  and  Democrats  for  justice  of  the  peace,  was  elected 
and  held  court  on  alternate  weeks  at  Gibsonville  and  Laporte,  in  Sierra 
county.  In  1855  the  Judge  and  Hon.  P.  O.  Hundley  formed  a  law  part- 
nership in  Plumas  county,  which  continued  until  1861,  they  meeting  with 
marked  success.     In  1861  Judge  Haydon  came  to  Carson  City,  Nevada,  and 
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[>racticed  until  1868,  when  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  newly  established  town  of 
Reno,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home.  While  residing  in  Carson  City 
he  was  for  two  and  one-half  years  district  attorney  of  the  county,  and  in 
1887  had  the  honor  of  receiving  from  President  Cleveland  the  appointment 
of  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  state  of  Nevada,  and  so  continued 
until  the  administration  of  President  Harrison.  Since  then  he  has 
devoted  his  time  to  his  law  practice.  Judge  Haydon  was  first  a  Whig 
and  then  became  a  Democrat,  and  so  continues.  In  religious  faith  he  is  a 
Roman   Catholic. 

Judge  Haydon  married  Miss  Eugenia  Ann  Story,  a  native  of  Louisiana, 
and   eight  children  were  born  to  them,   six  of  whom  are  living,   namely: 
Archibald  Edward,  residing  on  the  ranch:  Mary,  an  artist,  with  a  studio 
in  Reno;  Margaret,  who  married  Charles  L.  Watson  and  lives  in  Humboldt 
county,  California:  Grace,  unmarried  and  living  with  her  parents;  Richard, 
in  California;  and  the  youngest  daughter  is  now  Mrs.  R.  J.  Reed,  of  Reno. 
Judge  Haydon  owns  the  Bullion  mine  in  Mohawk  valley,  Plumas  county, 
California,  and  its  assays  average  $34.46  in  gold.    He  also  has  a  half  interest 
in  the  Cleopatra  and  Mazuma  mines  on  Truckee  river,  and  owns  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land,  which  ranch  he  conducts  as  a 
flairy  farm.     His  home  is  located  on  a  thirty-acre  tract  adjoining  the  town 
of  Reno,  and  is  one  of  the  most  l)eautiful  in  the  county. 

Of  such  a  man  as  Judge  Haydon  it  is  difficult  to  write,  for  his  life 
speaks  louder  than  any  words  could  of  the  character  of  the  man.  No  one 
attains  to  honors  and  riches  as  he  has  done  without  being  far  beyond  the 
average  in  every  respect,  and  deserving  of  and  retaining  the  confidence  of 
those  high  in  authority.  As  long  as  the  town  of  Reno  lives,  or  the  county 
itself,  the  name  of  Judge  Haydon  will  l>e  cherished  as  one  of  the  loyal,  big- 
hearted,  generous  and  eminently  capable  men  who  made  jK>ssible  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  west  and  redeemed  it  from  waste  land  and  dreary  forests. 


JOSEPH  ELY  JONES.     Upon  the  memory  of  Joseph  Ely  Jones  is 
impressed  the  story  of  the  growth,  progress  and  development  of  Nevada. 
Ere  the  organization  of  the  territory  he  became  a  resident  of  the  section  of 
the  country  that  is  now  embraced  within  the  boundaries  of  this  state,  and  as  a 
pioneer  settler  he  has  borne  a  helpful  part  in  the  work  of  development  and 
improvement,  aiding  in  laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundation  upon  which 
has  been  built  the  present  prosperity  and   advancement   of   Nevada.      His 
birth  occurred  in  Gallatin  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1830, 
and  he  is  a  representative  of  one  of  the  old  pioneer  families  of  that  state, 
his  paternal  grandfather  having  been  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  upon  the 
**dark  and  bloody  ground.''    Joseph  Jones,  his  father,  was  born  in  Kentucky, 
and  there  wedded  Miss  Mary  Elliston,  also  a  native  of  that  state  and  a  mem- 
ber of  an  old  southern  family.     Joseph  Jones  died  when  his  son  w^as  hut 
six  years  of  age,  leaving  nine  children  to  the  care  of  his  widow.     She,  how- 
ever, kept  her  family  together  and  reared  her  sons  and  daughters  to  maturity. 
She  did  a  noble  part  by  them,  winning  their  love  and  gratitude,  and  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age  she  was  called  to  her  final  rest. 
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-His  father  had  been  a  farmer  and  stock  dealer,  and  Mr.  Jones  remaiiK*! 

r>*^*^  the  home  farm  until  twenty  years  of  age.     During  that  time  he  atten.*i: 

r*^^-     puWic  schools  of  the  locality  and  became   familiar   with  all  the  wcirk 

'*^^^*^*^"^  ^^  .the  development  of  the  fields.     When   twenty  years  of  ag^  he 

ty^^^p^^^   learning  the  blacksmith's  trade,  which  he  afterward    followed  in  hi^ 

l^*=*'*^"  Y^  ^^^^^  "»til   1854.  when  he  went  to  Red  Bluff,   California,  where  « 

C^^^^^'^^^^^ed  to  engage  in  blacksmithing  until  1859,  receiving-  one  hundred  dc^ 

t^^'"^^     per  month  and  lx>ard  for  his  services.     He  w-as   ver\^   industrious  api 

cX^^^^^g^tic,  and  his  work  in  the  shops  proved  profitable  to  his  employers  as 

sV^^l  1     ^^  t<^  himself.     His  health  failed,  however,  and  in    1859,  hoping  to  be 

^^e^  1  o^iited  thereby,  he  took  a  trip  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,   spending  a  year 

\X\     t:liat  tropical  district.     On  the  expiration  of  that  period    he  returned  m 

(^ali  f^<^^"'^»  settling  in   Marysville.  and  while  he  was  living   there  a  frioul 

pet^ti^^'ed  him  to  remove  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  telling  him  of  the  ^len- 

iV\c\    i opportunities  for  making  ni:)ney  in  that  lx)oming  mining  town. 

On  visiting  the  place,  however,  Mr.  Jones  did  not  feel   that  it  would 

\y^  an  advantageous  location  and  decided  to  go  to  Washoe  city.      He  became 

the  pioneer  blacksmith  of  that  town  and  conducted  his  shop  for  a  year,  after 

which  he  sold  out,  and  in  connection  with  a  Mr.  Mitchell  engaged  in  bmnng 

and   delivering  lumber.      In  this   way  he   made  money   rapidly,    but   about 

this  time  Mr.   Jones   says  he   unfortunately   got   into   politics. 

A  native  of  Kentucky,  he  was  a  strong  Democrat,  and  during  the  j^eriod 
,  of  the  Civil  war  was  in  sympathy  with  his  people  in  the  south.      Notwith- 
standing that  the  county  was  Republican,  however,  he  was  elected  sheriff  and 
served  for  four  years.     The  county  seat  w^as  then  removed  to  Reno,  and, 
receiving  a  re-election,  he  removed  to  that  place.     Hon.  James  H.  Kinkead, 
a  Republican,  acted  as  his  deputy,  and  they  worked  together  in  the  utmost 
harmony,  although  differing  so  widely  concerning  political  views.   Tlie  official 
record  of  Mr.  Jones  w-as  most  commendable,  and  his  labors  were  ably  supple- 
mented by  those  of  Mr.  Kinkead.    Agreeing  so  well  in  official  life,  they  deter- 
mined to  engage  in  business  together,  and  in  Reno  established  a  bank  under 
the  firm  style  of  Jones  &  Kinkead.     In  this  they  did  a  large  and  satisfactor}' 
business  for  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Mr   Jones  retired,  selling 
his  interest.     He  then  removed  to  Modoc  county,  California,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  merchandising  for  six  years,  and  w'hen  he  disposed  of  his  store  he 
purchased  a  ranch  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  stock  business,  in  which  he 
was  successfully  engaged  for  three  years;  but  a  very  severe  winter  followed 
and  his  stock  were  completely  covered  over  with  the  deep  show,  and  out  of 
a  herd  of  four  hundred  head  only  thirty  w^ere  left  in  the  spring.     This  was 
a  most  unfortunate  experience,  for  in  this  way  he  lost  nearly  all  that  he  had 
accumulated  through  former  years  of  toil  and  activity. 

Follownng  this,  Mr.  Jones  returned  to  Reno  and  became  superintendent  of 
the  Riverside  Flouring  Mill,  which  lie  continued  to  operate  in  that  capacity 
for  eight  years.  During  this  time  he  somewhat  recuperated  from  his  financial 
losses,  and  on  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  opened  a  grocerj^  store,  which 
he  has  since  conducted.  He  now*  owns  the  building  as  well  as  a  large  stock 
of  staple  and  fancy  groceries,  and  is  now  engaging  in  the  business  witli  an 
extensive  patronage  because  of  his  honorable  business  methods  and  his  earnest 
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to  please  his  customers.     He  likewise  has  a  good  residence,  which 
t  Y>iailt,  it  being  the  second  home  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

The  Democratic  relations  of  Mr.  Jones  have  ever  been  maintained.  In 
^63  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Allen,  a  native  of  Missouri, 
nd-  a.  representative  of  a  noble  southern  family.  Their  union  has  been  blessed 
ritVi  two  children.  They  gave  to  their  son  Charles  A.  Jones  a  liberal  edu- 
ation,  and  he  became  an  attorney  of  marked  ability.  He  had  received  the 
ppointment  of  United  States  attorney  for  Nevada,  when  he  was  shot  and 
lillecl,  being  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  A  young  man  of  much  natural 
a\ent,  of  strong  force  of  character  and  unfaltering  determination,  it  seemed 
hat  a  brilliant  future  was  before  him,  and  his  friends  took  great  pride  in 
g^l\at  he  had  already  accomplished.  The  other  son,  Dwight,  is  now  the 
private  secretary  to  Senator  Piatt  of  New  York. 

As  age  advanced  Mr.  Jones's  party  ardor  has  waned,  and  he  now  takes 
little  interest  in  politics,  voting  for  the  best  man,  however,  in  local  positions. 
He  is  a  Knight  of  Pythias,  and  in  1854  he  was  raised  to  the  sublime  degree 
of  a  Master  Mason  in  Kentucky.    He  has  undergone  all  of  the  varied  experi- 
ences of  the  Nevada  pioneer  and  has  been  an  active  factor  in  the  substantial 
improvement  and  development  of  this  state.     He  is  widely  and   favorably 
known  among  the  pioneer  residents  of  Nevada  as  well  as  among  the  later 
arrivals  here,  and  all  entertain  for  him  warm  regard,  the  circle  of  his  friends 
being  almost  coextensive  with  the  circle  of  his  acquaintances. 


ANDREW  KLEINHAUS,  who,  after  a  successful  career  as  a  merchant 

in  Winnemucca,  Nevada,  for  over  thirty  years,  recently  retired  from  business 

and  -is  spending  his  leisure  in  a  happy  home,  has  been  a  resident  of  America 

since  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  his  history  is  a  record  of  steady 

progression  toward  high  aims  and  a  worthy  goal.    His  parents  were  J.  J.  and 

May  Elizabeth  (Ewalt)  Kleinhaus,  both  natives  of  Germany,  and  the  former 

was  a  cabinet-maker  by  trade,  and  in  religious  faith  a  Lutheran.    They  brought 

their  family  to  America  in   1854  and  settled  in  Galion,  Ohio,  where  J.  J. 

Kleinhaus  opened  a  cabinet-making  and  furniture  establishment.     They  spent 

the  remainder  of  their  lives  there,  the  father  dying  in  1885,  at  the  age  of 

seventy-six,  and  his  wife  on  August  9,  1902,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.     Six 

of  their  children  survive,  and  all  are  at  the  old  Ohio  home  except  Andrew. 

Mr.  Kleinhaus  was  bom  in  Germany,  February  22,  1842,  and  from  the 
time  he  settled  in  Ohio  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  he  attended  the  public 
schools.  At  that  age  he  began  his  career  as  a  merchant  by  clerking  in  a  store, 
and  followed  that  occupation  until  he  was  ready  to  retire  from  active  duties. 
In  the  fall  of  1869  he  came  to  Nevada  and  opened  up  business  on  a  small 
scale,  conducting  a  fruit  store,  but  his  industry  and  business  acumen  assured 
his  success,  and  he  kept  on  increasing  his  stock  to  a  general  merchandise 
establishment,  which  he  carried  on  till  1902,  when  he  retired. 

Mr.  Kleinhaus  built  several  business  structures  on  Main  street,  which  he 
still  owns  and  rents,  and  in  1889  erected  a  tasteful  and  commodious  residence, 
which  is  surrounded  with  trees  and  flowers  of  his  own  cultivation,  and  is  a 
most  delightful  place  in  which  to  spend  the  close  of  an  eventful  life.     In 
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1884  he  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  F.  Stephens,  a  native  of  Ohio  arid 
Clerman  and  Irish  st<Kk,  and  she  came  t<^  Nevada  in   1882.     The\'  were  h  * 
geared  in  the  Lutheran  faith,  hut  as  there  is  no  scxriety  of  that  denominati 
ill  W'innemucca  they  are  members  of  the  Methodist  church,  to  which  the; 
^ive  their  cordial  support  and  in  which  Mr.  Kleinhaus  is  a  trustee. 

Mr.  Kleinhaus  has  always  been  quite  independent  in  political  manrr 

I  Hit  has  l)een  identified  with  the  silver  party  during  the  last  decade.    He  hk^^ 

never  s<»ught  or  held  office,  and  only  his  interest  in  eciucational  progress  le' 

liini  to  accei)t  a  place  as  school  tmstee.  which  he  held  for  a  number  of  year? 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.     He  is  excte« - 

ingly  public-spiriteil,  and  matters  affecting  the  general  welfare  of  his  t^^^ 

always  receive  more  than  a  passing  interest  from  this  loyal  and  worthy  (ier- 

inan-lx)rn  American  citizen. 


JACOB  GOODING.    The  residence  of  Jacob  Gooding  in  Nevada  dates 
from  the  year  1862,  he  having  arrived  in  V^irginia  City  on  the  -27th  of  Jnly 
of  that  year.     He  cros.sed  the  plains  from  St.  Joseph,  Alissouri,  anti  at  time^ 
there  was  much  high  water,  and  he  was  first  to  swim  the  streams.     Ai 
length,  however,  he  reached  his  destination,  and  full  of  the  hope  and  ci>ura.£,t 
which  usually  attend  young  men  he  tegan  life  in  the  west.     He  was  at  that 
time  alxnit  twenty-six  years  of  age.  his  birth  having  ixrcurretl  in  Prussia  in 
the  15th  of  October,  1836.     He  was  descende<l  from  German  ancestry-.     In 
1842,  when  six  years  of  age,  he  was  brought  to  the  United  States  by  hh 
parents,  Nicholas  and  Elizabeth   (Safiders)   Gooding,  who  .crossed  the  .Vi- 
lantic  accompanie<l  by  their  five  children.     Making  their  way  into  the  interior 
of  the  country  they  settled  in  Jennings  county,  Indiana,  and  six  children  were 
added  to  their  family  while  they  were  living  in  that  state.     The  youngest  .«f 
the  numl^er  is  now  forty-four  years  of  age.     In  the  Hoosier  state  the  father 
secured  a  tract  of  land  which  he  cultivated  and  improved  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  when  he  was  sixty-three  years  of  age.     His 
wife  passed  away  when  fifty-seven  years  old.     Both  were  devoted  menil)er^ 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Jacob  Ci(K)ding,  the  only  meml)er  of  the  family  in  Nevada,  was  reared 
ui)on  the  home  farm  in  Indiana,  anrl  in  his  youth  worked  hard,  aiding  in 
plowing,  planting  and  harvesting  through  the  months  of  summer.  In  the 
winter  seasons  he  attended  the  public  school,  the  little  temple  of  leaminsr 
being  a  log  building.  In  fact,  all  of  the  houses,  barns  and  other  buildings 
in  that  frontier  district  were  constructed  of  logs,  and  pioneer  conditions  existetl 
on  every  hand.  The  land  was  covered  with  a  native  growth  of  timber,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  cut  down  the  trees  and  clear  away  the  brush  ere  the  fields 
could  l^e  tilled.  When  Mr.  Gooding  attained  his  maturity  he  learned  the 
mason's  trade,  and  was  actively  omployed  in  different  kinds  of  work  in  Indi- 
ana until  1852,  when  he  sought  a  home  in  the  west.  He  lived  ten  years  in 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  then  started  for  the  Pacific  coast.  The  journey 
was  a  difficult  and  arduous  one.  but  at  length  was  safely  completed,  for  on 
the  27th  of  July,  1862,  he  reached  Virginia  City. 

Here  he  secured  employment  at  bricklaying,  and  in  the  spring  of  1863 
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in  the  manufacture  of  brick  at  Empire.  The  following  winter  he 
ingles,  thus  adapting  his  labors  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  laid  the  brick  for  the  Spanish  Mill  at  Empire,  and  afterward 
v/ent  to  the  Reese  river,  attracted  by  the  mining  excitement  in  that  locality, 
his  search  for  the  precious  metal  was  unavailing.  Later  he  w^ent  to 
and  afterward  to  Nye  county,  and  in  the  latter  he  located  a  ranch, 
nducting  a  stock-raising  business  and  also  devoting  some  timfe  to  mining, 
fc  located  a  quartz  mine  in  lone,  but  it  did  not  prove  profitable.  In  1868, 
'wever,  he  became  the  owner  of  the  Manhattan  mine  and  shipped  ore  to 
Listin  which  paid  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars  per  ton  net,  after 
e  payment  of  eighty  dollars  per  ton  for  freight  and  forty-five  dollars  for 
e  working  of  the  metal.  After  taking  out  ore  to  the  value  of  eight  thousand 
:>llars  from  his  mine,  Mr.  Gooding  sold  the  property  for  forty  thousand 
hilars.  He  then  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  learned  assaying,  and 
nee  that  time  has  made  mining  his  chief  business.  He  has  been  very  suc- 
*ssfiil  as  a  prospector  since  the  early  years  of  his  residence  in  Nevada  and 
as  located  seven  good  mines,  among  which  was  the  Athens,  which  he  sold 
or  two  hundred  arid  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  lowest  price  which  he 
ver  received  for  a  mine  was  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  his  various  mining 
properties  have  brought  an  average  price  of  forty  thousand  dollars.  To  a 
ronsiderable  extent  he  dealt  in  mining  stocks,  but  often  lost  in  this  way»  and 
lis  capital  was  at  length  reduced  to  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  When 
that  condition  prevailed  he  would  turn  his  attention  to  prospecting  again, 
3ind  would  do  some  development  work,  after  which  he  would  sell  his  mine 
and  again  turn  his  attention  to  stocks.  This  course  he  repeated  over  and  over 
again  with  about  the  same  results.  He  has,  however,  resolved  never  again 
to  engage  in  speculation  in  mining  stock,  and  has  retired  with  a  comfortable 
competence  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  supply  him  w^ith  the 
necessities  and  comforts  of  life.  He  has  not,  however,  given  up  prospecting 
altogether,  for  at  times  he  goes  upon  a  search  for  valuable  veins  of  ore.  He 
now  owns  six  acres  of  good  land  and  a  comfortable  home  just  west  of  the 
city  of  Reno,  and  he  likewise  has  a  ranch  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acre<^, 
six  miles  from  the  city,  which  he  leases.  This  is  an  improved  farm,  con- 
stituting a  valuable  agricultural  property. 

In  1861  Mr.  Gooding  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Hiener, 

a  native  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  they  now  have  a  daughter,  Josephine, 

who  was  born  in  Louisville,  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Peterson,  of  Lander 

.county,  and  died  in  February,   1903,  leaving  three  children,  all  of  w-hom 

were  bom  in  Reno.     One  of  her  daughters  married  Frank  Ferguson,  and 

they  have  a  daughter,  so  that  Mr,  Gooding  is  now  a  great-grandfather.    Mr. 

Gooding  was  a  stanch  Republican  until  1896,  when  his  views  differed  from 

the  principles  of  the  party  upon  the  money  question  and  he  joined  the  ranks 

of  the  new  silver  party  which  was  formed,  and  he  has  since  been  independent 

in  his  political  affairs.     At  one  time  he  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for 

the  general  assembly,  but  the  entire  ticket  was  defeated  that  year.    Fraternally 

he  is  connected  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.     Both  he  and 

his  wife  were  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  still 

adhere  thereto.    Mr.  Gooding  has  firm  faith  in  Nevada  as  a  rich  mining  dis- 
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trict,  believing  that  there  are  vast  quantities  of  treasure  hidden  beneath  tk 
earth's  surface  in  this  state.  His  has  been  an  eventful  and  varied  career.  ai^ 
few  men  are  more  thoroughly  informed  concerning  the  mining  developnicr 
of  this  portion  of  the  country. 

M.  E.  RYAX,  deputy  sheriff  of  Lander  county,  with  residence  in  Ausut 
has  been  a  resident  of  the  Silver  state  since  1864.  when  he  came  direct  t' 
Austin.  He  is  a  native  of  Utica,  New  York,  where  he  was  l)om  on  the  \(^ 
of  y\ugust,  1852,  and  is  of  Irish  ancestry.  His  father.  Bartholonie\\  W 
Ryan,  was  lx)rn  in  county  Cork,  Ireland,  but  in  1829  emig^rated  tr:)  the  Lnitel 
States  and  took  up  his  alx)de  in  New  York,  where  he  was  engaged  in  vari<^^ 
employments  until  1864.  hi  that  year  he  crossed  the  plains  to  Xeal^ 
locating  at  Austin,  which  he  made  his  permanent  home.  Securing  a  ranch 
in  Reese  river  valley,  he  added  to  his  possessions  until  he  I)ecame  the  owner 
of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  which  he  improved,  and  there  engage<i  % 
the  stock  business.  His  death  occurred  in  1897,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety- 
two  years.  He  had  married  Miss  Mary  Manning,  also  a  native  of  tf:f 
Emerald  Isle,  her  birth  occurring  in  Tipperary  county,  and  their  union  was 
blessed  with  tliree  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  son  James  resides  on  the  <'.'i 
homestead,  which  he  owns  in  partnership  with  our  subject.  The  daughter, 
Mary  Jane,  married  John  Cozzens  and  resides  in  Weiser,  Idaho.  John  E 
died  recently  in  Oregon.  The  mother  of  this  familv  was  summoned  into 
eternal  rest  in  1893,  and  both  she  and  her  husband  were  devout  meml>e^^ 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.     They  are  buried  at  Austin. 

M.  E.  Ryan  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Oakland,  Califoniia. 
and  for  some  years,  in  addition  to  assisting  with  the  work  on  his  father > 
ranch,  was  engaged  in  prosjjecting  on  his  own  account.  He  w^as  the  Icxater 
of  the  New  Pass  mining  district  in  1886.  He  developed  this  property  am 
remained  its  owner  for  alx)ut  six  years,  when  he  sold  it  for  twenty  thousanu 
dollars.  He  also  went  to  Tonopah  and  made  several  locations  there,  ami  is 
still  the  owner  of  a  numl)er  of  gold  and  silver  mininc:^  properties  which  wil 
later  l)e  placed  upon  the  market.  Mr,  Ryan  is  now^  devoting  a  [)ortion  oi  ''^' 
time  to  the  stock  business,  and  in  addition  to  the  old  Rvan  ranch  the  brother^ 
own  an  extensive  run  for  their  cattle. 

In  his  political  affiliations  Mr.  Ryan  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat.  W 
during  the  silver  movement  worked  in  favor  of  the  remonetization  of  silver. 
For  a  time  he  served  as  the  deputy  under  Sheriff  George  Watt,  and  is  nov 
deputy  sheriff  under  M.  J.  Murphy,  lx)th  of  whom  are  giving  the  utnit>^^ 
attention  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  since  their  administration  the  county 
has  been  comparatively  free  from  the  criminal  element.  Mr.  Ryan  adhere? 
to  the  faith  of  his  parents,  the  Catholic,  and  is  not  only  a  good  citizen  hut  a 
very  prompt  and  energetic  public  official. 

GEORGE  H.  HESTER,  whp  is  one  of  the  representative  business  n)^^ 
and  fancy  grocers  of  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  is  a  native  of  this  city,  whetc 
he  was  born  March  6,  1871,  coming  of  Irish  ancestry,  although  twooftb^ 
generations  of  this  family  have  been  born  in  the  United  States.     His  parents 
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ere  1-Righ  A.  and  Mary  Ann  (Ruddy)  Hester,  and  they  settled  in  Virginia 
ity  in  1869.  Hugh  Hester  was  a  California  pioneer  of  1851  and  engaged 
I  mining  quite  extensively  for. a  time,  but  after  his  arrival  in  Virginia  City 
e  l^ecame  a  contractor.  His  death  ocairred  in  189T,  when  he  was  in  his 
ixtieth  year..  His  widow  survived  him  four  years  and  died  aged  sixty-one 
ears.  They  were  both  devout  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  He 
tras  a  leader  in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party.  Nine  children  were 
K>rii  to  these  parents,  of  whom  George  was  the  youngest. 

Oeorge  H.  Hester  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  City, 
md  l3egan  his  business  career  as  a  clerk,  and  like  all  his  brothers  engaged 
n  the  grocery  trade.  Among  his  other  occupations  his  father  had  conducted 
:i  store  about  1875,  and  his  sons  thus  acquired  a  liking  for  and  knowledge 
:)f  that  branch  of  commercial  industry.  Mr.  Hester  opened  his  present  estal> 
lishnieiit  in  April,  1900,  and  has  since  then  made  a  specialty  of  fancy  groceries, 
selling"  only  the  Ijest  goods  at  rates  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  the  motto 
of  his  establishment  to  satisfy  everyone  no  matter  at  what  cost,  and  by  its 
practice  a  very  large  trade  has  Ijeen  built  up,  which  is  constantly  growing. 

Mr.  Hester  is  a  strong  Democrat,  and  is  very  active  in  party  matters, 
1^1  ng  a  prominent  member  of  the  state  Democratic  central  committee  and 
of  the  Storey  county  Democratic  central  committee.  He  has  also  taken  an 
active  interest  in  educational  matters  and  w^as  elected  .1  member  of  the  school 
l)oarcl  without  any  opposition,  and  is  now  the  chairman  of  the  lx)ard.     Fra-  * 

ternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Elks,  and  is  very  popular  in  that  organization. 

He  was  brought  up  in  and  adheres  to  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Virginia  City  owes  much  to  its  energetic,  public-spirited  business  men,  and 

among  them  all  Mr.  Hester  occupies  a  very  prominent  position. 


HON.  G.  W.  SUMMERFIELD,  one -of  the  prominent  business  men  of 
VVinnemucca,  has  the  honor  of  being  a  native  son  of  Nevada,  which  is  a  dis- 
tinction that  can  be  claimed  by  but  few  w^ho  have  arrived  at  middle  age,  for 
the  state  has  l:)een  the  scene  of  civilization's  march  for  only  about  a  half  cen- 
tury.    His  father,  Bennet  Summerfield,  was  born  in  Germany,  and  in   1848 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  state  of  Illinois, 
whence  he  came  to  the  territory  that  is  now  Nevada,  in  1858.     He  spent 
a  short  time  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Carson,  and  then  went  to  Frank- 
town,  where  he  engaged  in  the  stock  business,  after  which  he  removed  to 
Moscow,  Idaho,  and  bought  a  farm,  on  which  he  spent  the  balance  of  his 
life,  his  death  occurring  in  1896,  at  the  age  of  sixty-tw'o  years.     His  wife, 
who  was  Miss  Julia  Ann  Galoway,  ^  native  of  Iowa,  came  out  to  Nevada  in 
1859,  ^^^  ^hey  were  married  in  this  state.     She  died  in  1885,  at  the  age  of 
fortj'^-five.     Their  daughter  Belle  married  Judge  William  Perkins,  now  ex- 
probate  judge,  residing  in  Moscow,  Idaho. 

G.  W.  Summerfield,  the  other  member  of  his  father's  family,  was  lx)rn 
in  Humboldt 'county,  Nevada,  April  3,  1862,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Winnemucca.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  business  on  his  own 
account,  and  for  many  years  has  been  engaged  in  the  livery  and  coal  business 
in  Winnemucca.    He  is  the  leading  livery  man  of  the  town,  owns  two  barns. 
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plenty  of  Iiorses  and  rigs,  and  his  honorable  dealings  and  genial  nature  te: 
won  him  a  large  patronage.  He  is  also  a  cattle  buyer  and  shipper,  and  in  the 
medium  by  which  a  large  amount  of  the  stock  of  Humboldt  county  finds  i? 
way  to  market. 

Mr.  Summerfield  has  esix)used  the  silver  cause  in  Nevada,  and  in  iS/ 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  senate  on  the  silver  fusion  ticket.  Ki> 
fraternal  connections  are  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Ancient  Orife' 
of  United  Workmen.  In  1883  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Ewing.  3 
native  of  New  York  city,  and  their  home  is  now  blessed  with  the  presence 
of  two  children,  Georgia  and  Ray.  They  have  one  of  the  most  deligiitiii 
homes  in  the  town,  and  all  its  members  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  their 
many  friends  and  acquaintances. 


HON.  HERMAN  R.  COOKE,  a  prominent  young  attorney  with  office 
and  residence  in  Reno,  and  also  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  to  whicii 
he  was  elected  in  1902,  is  a  native  of  Bastrop,  Texas,  born  on  the  31st  i»! 
January,  1873.  His  father,  H.  W.  Cooke,  was  bom  in  England,  and  in 
that  country  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Matilda  Vittell,  a  lady  of  Scan- 
dinavian ancestry.  Since  coming  to  the  United  States  they  have  resided  in 
Utah,  Texas  and  Nebraska,  and  are  now  residents  of  Mountain  View.  CaJi- 
'  fornia.  H.  W.  Cooke,  who  is  now  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  is  a  gentleman  ot 
strong  religious  views,  whose  life  has  been  guided  by  Christian  principte- 
and  therefore  he  commands  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  has  been  brought 
in  contact.  In  his  family  were  five  children,  but  Herman  R.  Cooke  is  the  only 
one  in  Nevada. 

Mr.   Cooke  pursued  his  education   in  Bishop   Hughes*   school  and  11^ 
Empire  College  at  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  and  when  he  had  obtained  brm 
literary  knowledge  upon  which  to  build  professional  learning,   he  took  up 
the  study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boise,  Idaho,  on  the  lotn 
of  December,  1895.     For  three  years  he  practiced  his  profession  in  Boise, 
and  then  removed  to  Tuscarora,  Nevada,  practicing  there  and  in  Elko  vntil 
his  removal  to  Reno.     Here  he  entered  into  partnership  with   Mr.  Ay^ 
under  the  firm  style  of  Cooke  &  Ayres,  and  they  have  gained  a  creditable 
])()sition  among  the  strong  law  firms  of  the  state.     They  take  a  special  ni- 
terest  in  the  defense  of  criminals,  and  they  are  the  Nevada  attorneys  for  the 
Renters'  Loan  &  Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco,  doing  an  extensive  busi- 
ness for  them  in  this  state.     Mr.  Cooke  is  a  young  man  of  determination, 
firm  purix)se  and   laudable  ambition,  and  already  has  won  success  vvh^cn 
augurs  well  for  the  future.     He  prepares  .his  cases  with  great  thorouglm^ 
and  exactness,  and  in  argument  he  never  fails  to  make  a  strong  impression 
on  court  and  jury  and  seldom  fails  to  gain  the  verdict  desired. 

In  1894  occurred  the  marriage  of.  Mr.  Cooke  and  Miss  Katie  A.  Messerf.'* 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  their  home  has  been  blessed  w^ith  t|ie 
presence  of  a  little  daughter,  Eulalie,  who  was  born  in  Boise,  Idaho.  Theirs 
is  one  of  the  attractive  homes  of  Reno,  and  is  the  center  of  a  cultured  society 
circle.  Mrs.  Cooke  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Methodist  church,  while  Mr- 
Cooke  affiliates  with  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Independent 
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•<ler  <.)f  Red  Men.  His  ixJitical  allegiance  is  given  the  Democracy,  and 
llie  work  of  the  party  he  takes  an  active  and  helpful  interest.  In  1892 
was;  elected  a  meml)er  of  the  general  assemhiy  of  Nevada  and  is  now 
rviiig-  in  the  house.  His  study  of  political  questions  and  his  understanding 
•  the  laws  already  existing  in  the  state  make  him  well  qualified  to  aid  in 
le  framing  of  new  laws,  and  his  influence  is  widely  felt  in  the  legslative 
>uiicils,  where  his  efforts  are  strongly  put  forth  in  behalf  of  the  enactment 
i   wise  statutes  of  general  l:)enefit  to  the  commonwealth. 


RICHARD  NASH.  Since  the  exciting  days  of  '49  this  gentleman  has 
nacle  his  home  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  since  1863  he  has  been  a  resident  of 
Mevada.  He  is  now  serving  as  justice  of  the  peace  of  Reno,  a  position  he 
.^as  filled  for  ten  years  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  con- 
stitueiits.  A  native  of  Indiana,  he  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Marshall  county, 
that  state,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1837,  ami  on  the  paternal  side  is  of  Irish  ancestry 
and  on  the  maternal  si(le  of  Scotch  extraction,  but  Ix^th  families  were  estal> 
Ushed  in  this  country  at  an  early  day  in  its  history. 

James  Nash,  his  father,  was  born  in  Virginia,  md  when  a  young  man 

wedded  Miss  Mary  Scott,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.     In  1849,  accompanied 

by  his  wife  and  three  sons,  he  crossed  the  plains  to  California  and  settled  in 

Yuba  county,  where  he  engaged  in  placer  mining  with  fair  success,  becoming 

treasurer  of  the  Ohio  Mining  Company,  but  he  was  only  spared  to  his  family 

two  years  after  going  to  California,  dying  in  185 1,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five 

years.     His  brave  pioneer  w^ife  long  survived  him  and  departed  this  life  in 

Grass  Valley,  Nevada,  in  1883,  when  in  her  eighty-eighth  year. 

Judge  Nash  was  a  lad  of  only  twelve  years  when  he  accompanied  his 
parents  on  their  removal  west,  but  he  drove  one  of  the  ox  teams  across  the 
plains.  He  had  previously  attended  school  in  Indiana,  and  for  three  months 
continued  his  studies  in  a  California  school,  that  being  the  only  opportunity 
he  had  of  attending  school  after  coming  to  the  Pacific  coast.  He  studied 
at  night,  however,  and  in  the  dear  school  of  experience  has  gained  much 
valuable  information,  so  that  he  is  now  a  well  informed  man,  especially  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  early  history  of  California  and  Nevada.  He  has 
l)een  an  eye  w'itness  of  the  entire  development  of  the  west,  and  in  the  work  of 
improvement  he  has  ever  borne  his  part. 

In  1863  Judge  Nash  came  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  and  from  there 
went  to  Star  City,  Humboldt  county,  where  he  was  engaged  in  quartz  mining, 
serving  as  foreman  of  the  Sheba  Mining  Company  for  six  years.  During  his 
residence  there  he  filled  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Humboldt  county  in  1875  ^"^ 
1876,  and  during  those  years  arrested  many  noted  criminals  and  did  much  to 
rid  the  county  of  the  criminal  class.  On  first  coming  to  Reno  he  w-as  actively 
engaged  in  the  grocery  business  for  two  years,  and  during  the  following  two 
years  was  interested  in  mining  at  Peavine.  In  1882  he  was  elected  constable 
in  Reno  and  filled  that  office  satisfactorily  and  well  for  four  years,  after  which 
he  received  the  appointment  of  night  watchman  in  the  town  and  served  in  that 
capacity  for  fifteen  years.  One  night  while  making  his  rounds  at  one  o'clock 
he  heard  a  shot,  and  as  he  rushed  to  the  spot  he  received  a  shot  in  the  abdo- 
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men  and  carries  the  l>all  to  this  day.  Although  wounded,  he  succeeded  b 
arresting  the  man  who  he  thought  did  the  shooting,  and  placed  him  in  custody 
l)efore  he  himself  l)ecame  faint.  The  man,  whose  name  was  Ortey,  was  taken 
from  the  jail  and  hanged  by  the  citizens  of  Reno  the  next  night.  In  Januan. 
1893.  Mr.  Nash  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  of  Reno  township,  andb 
still  filling  that  office.  He  is  thoroughly  impartial  in  meting  out  justice,  hi* 
opinions  being  unbiased  by  either  fear  or  favor,  and  his  fidelity  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  is  above  question. 

Judge  Nash  was  married  in  1866,  the  lady  of  his  choice  being  Ml« 
Margaret  Jane  Olcorn,  a  native  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  to  them  were 
lK>rn  five  children,  as  follows:  Mary  Estella;  Charles  Howard;  France 
Mabel,  now  the  wife  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Phelps;  Emma  Maude;  and  Guy. 

S(x:ially  the  Judge  is  a  veteran  Odd  Fellow  and  a  member  of  the  Anciciii 
Order  of  Unite<:l  Workmen.  His  political  support  is  g"iv^en  the  men  and 
measures  of  the  Republican  party,  with  which  he  has  always  affiliated  since 
attaining  his  majority.  He  has  undergoxie  all  of  the  ups  and  down  of  pioneer 
life  in  this  state  and  in  California,  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  brave  aod 
honorable  frontiersman,  and  is  justly  deserving  the  high  regard  in  which  he 
is  held  by  his  fellow  citizens. 


THOMAS  C.  MALLOY,  the  present  county  clerk  of  Lander  count) 
and  ex-officio  clerk  of  the  district  court,  is  a  native  son  of  Austin,  where  his 
birth  occurred  on  the  9th  of  July,   1867.     His  father,   Michael  Malloy.  a 
native  of  county  Clare,  Ireland,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  185^. 
and  a  number  of  years  afterward,  on  the  14th  of  May,   1863,  arrived  in 
Austin,  Nevada.     He  was  a  stonemason  by  trade,  and  built  many  of  the 
early  buildings  in  Austin,  which  still  stand  as  monuments  to  his  skill  and 
ability.     He  married  Miss  Ann  Doyle,  a  native  also  of  Ireland,  and  their 
wedding  was  celebrated  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.     After  their  marriage  they 
crossed  the  plains  on  their  way  to  California,  but  stopped  at  Austin,  Nevada, 
intending  to  stay  for  a  short  time,  and  here  the  father  passed  away  in  death 
in  1870.    The  mother  still  survives,  having  now  reached  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  years,  and  is  a  worthy  representative  of  the  brave  pioneer  women  ot 
the  Silver  state  and  a  devout  meml^er  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  \^th 
which  her  husband  also  affiliated.     They  became  the  parents  of  six  children, 
of  whom  four  are  living,  three  sons  and  one  daughter.    Onp  son,  J.  J.  Afaffcy. 
is  also  a  resident  of  Austin  and  an  ex-county  clerk  of  Lander  county.    He 
was  but  two  years  of  age  when  brought  by  his  parents  across  the  plains  to 
Nevada.     Another  son,  M.  W.  Malloy,  resides  on  a  ranch  on  Reese  river, 
where  with  his  brothers  above  mentioned  he  owns  five  thousand  acres  ot 
grazing  and  hay  land  and  also  a  large  range  of  about  eight  thousand  acres. 
where  they  raise  large  quantities  of  hay  and  stock,  their  cattle  being  of  2 
high  grade  of  Durham.     They  also  raise  their  own  saddle  and  road  horses. 
The  daughter,  Mrs.  S.   A.  Crescenzo,  is  now  living  with  her  mother  and 
brothers,  her  husband  being  dead. 

Thomas  C.  Malloy  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Austin. 
and  for  a  number  of  years  served  as  the  deputy  county  clerk  under  his 
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)ther.  In  1898  he  was  elected  to  that  office,  in  which  he  is  now  serving 
5  third  term.  He  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  his  position, 
d  is  proving  an  efficient  and  competent  official.  Mr.  Malloy  holds  to  the 
ith   of  his  parents. 


JAMES  B.  McCULLOUCiH.  Prominent  among  the  energetic,  far- 
cing and  successful  business  men  of  Nevada  is  James  B.  McCulIough,  of 
eno.  His  life  history  most  happily  illustrates  what  may  be  attained  by 
ithful,  continued  effort  in  carrying  out  an  honest  purpose.  Integrity, 
tivity  and  energy  have  been  the  crowning  points  of  his  success,  and  his 
►nnection  with  various  business  enterprises  and  industries  have  been  of 
!cicled  advantage  to  this  section  of  the  country,  promoting  its  material 
el  fare  in  no  uncertain  manner.  He  came  to  Nevada  in  Se])tember,  1865, 
id  is  now  engaged  in  the  drug  business  in  Reno. 

Mr.  McCullough  was  born  in  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  on  the  24th  of 
[arch,  1843,  ^"^^  is  of  Scotch  descent.  His  grandfather,  William  McCul- 
lugh,  was  a  native  of  Scotland  and  in  1804  emigrated  to  Nova  Scotia, 
hence  he  removed  to  Harrison  county,  Ohio.  He  was  a  farmer  by  occupa- 
on  and  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  in  religious  belief.  He  departed  this  life 
1  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  son,  William  McCullough,  Jr., 
ras  only  six  years  of  age  on  the  removal  of  the  fanlily  to  Ohio,  where  he 
rew  to  manhood  and  married  Miss  Ann  Wells,  a  native  of  Baltimore, 
laryland.  She  belonged  to  a  family  of  English  origin  which  was  founded 
1  the  Carolinas  at  an  early  day,  and  both  of  her  grandfathers  fought  for 
American  independence  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  William  McCullough 
00k  part  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  during  the  war  of  181 2.  He  was  a 
nember  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  died  in  that  faith  in  1874, 
t  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  His  wife  jiassed  away  ^  the  age  of  eighty- 
ix,  and  both  were  buried  at  Deerville,  Ohio.  This  w'orthy  couple  were  the 
parents  of  ten  children,  six  of  whom  reached  years  of  maturity  and  five 
ire  still  living. 

Mr.  James  B.  McCullough  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  living  in 
l^evada.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in  the  county  of  his  nativity  and 
"emained  at  home  until  the  Civil  war  broke  out.  Feeling  that  his  country 
leeded  his  services,  he  responded  to  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops  to 
put  down  the  rebellion,  enlisting  in  Company  F,  Ninety-eighth  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  which  was  assigned  to  General  Sherman's  command.  He 
participated  in  fhe  battle  of  Perryville,  his  regiment  entering  the  engagement 
eight  hundred  strong  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  being  either  killed 
or  wounded.  While  in  the  service  Mr.  McCullough  was  taken  with  hemor- 
rhage of  the  lungs,  and  his  left  lung  was  entirely  destroyed.  He  was  con- 
fined in  the  hospital  for  some  time  and  was  later  transferred  to  Company  G, 
Eleventh  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  which  was  stationed  at  Point  Lookout, 
Mar>dand,  where  twenty-two  thousand  and  five  hundred  rel)el  prisoners  were 
confined.  He  was  there  when  the  news  came  of  President  Lincoln's  assas- 
sination. The  war  having  ended  and  his  services  l^eing  no  longer  needed, 
he  was  honorably  discharged  at  Albany,  New  York,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1865. 
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Mr.  McCuIIough  then  returned  to  his  home  in  Ohio,  and  oithe: 
of  August  of  that  year  took  passage  on  a  steamer  for  San  Francxv 
^nterecl  the  Golden  Gate  on  the  20th  of  September.  1863,  ami  canitcr 
Virginia  City,  Nevada,  where  for  two  years  he  was  engaged  in  a  *pm 
at  the  W'indfield  mill  and   for  ten  \ears  at  the   Land  mill  in  Se.t!i    - 
canyon.     I^ter  he  engaged  in  driving  st(x:k  from  Oregon  and  nrn'-er 
fornia  to  Virginia  City  and  later  to  Reno,  and  is  still  interested  mv.t^^- 
business,  owning  al)out  ten  thousand  he^cL     In   1890  Mr.  McCuH-Hir 
cliased  a  daig  store  at  Reno,  which  he  has  since  carrie<l  on  \^il^  "^''^ 
success,  dealing  in  drugs,  paints,  oil  and  glass,  and  also  in  all  kinds  «*^- 
both  at  wholesale  and  retail.  *  By  fair  and  honorable  dealing  lie  liaslr': 
an  excellent  trade,  which  is  constantiv  increasing. 

In  i8r>8  Mr.  McCuIIough  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Man  r^" 
who  was  lx)rn   in  his  own   native  town  and  educated   in  the  same  x'>' 
After  leaving  schrx)!  she  engaged  in  teaching  until  hei  marriage.  \vh?chfeii 
celebrated  in  Ohio.     Two  children  were  born  to  them,  but  only  unc  ?> 
living,  Amo  M.,  at  home  with  his  parents.  , 

Mr.  McCuIIough  keeps  up  his  acquaintance  with  his  old  amiyoiir^- 
by  his  membership  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  is  past  :•" 
niaufler  of  his  |X)st.     He  was  made  a  Mason  at  V^irginia  City  l»fee  X  _^ 
in   i8<S6,  and  has  since  taken  all  the  degrees  in  the  York  Rite,  bein.^a-' 
Knight  in  Dewitt  Clinton  Commander>'.     He  is  also  a  member  of  (he  M)>: 
Shrine.     In  early  life  he  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party,  but  is  mv. 
Populist  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  of  his  part\^  at  St  h'-' 
where  he  cast  the  vote  of  his  state.     Since  coming  west  he' has  risen  ^^ 
position  of  prominence  in  business,  political  and  social   circles,  and  str^ 
deservedly  high   in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens.     Besides  his  pn^^ 
in  Nevada  he  owns  land  in  California,  and  his  success  is  but  the  just  rev^' 
of  honorable  dealing,  untiring  industry  and  well-directed  effort. 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  THOMA,  M.  D.     Many  regard  the  pract/ce'; 

mediane  as  the  most  important  work  to  which  man  can  direct  his  cnergi^ 

and,    indeed,   the  responsibility  which    rests  upon   the  phvsician  is  perh^/^ 

paramount  to  that  which  falls' to  the  lot  of  any  other  professional  man.  J'^ 

tins  calling,  also,  advancement  must  te  sought  and  worthily  won:  not  ? 

gift,  by  purchase  or  by  inheritance  may  one  gain  prominence  as  a  medico- 

practitioner,  but  by  skill,  abilitv,  untiring  energy-  and  close  adherence  to  m^ 

ethics  of  the  profession.     That  Dr.  Thoma  is  to-day  one  of  the  oldest  pliy^ 

aans  and  surgeons  in  years  of  continuous  connection  with  the  profession  ir 

iSevada  and  that  he  has  long  maintained  a  foremost  place  in  the  ranfcs  ;'■ 

the  medical  fraternity,  are  proofs  of  his  marked  capability  and  also  indicative 

of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  general  public. 

A   native  of  Montgomery   countv.   New  York,    Dr.    Thoma  was  to^j 

on  the  14th  of  October,   1843,  and  is  of  German  ancestrv  in  the  pBten^^' 

mie,  while  on  the  maternal  side  he  is  of  Holland  lineage.     His  father.  .*^ 

1  noma,  was  born  in  Germany,  and  when  a  lx>v  came  to  the  United  Sm 

^^ettiing  in  Montgomery  county,  New   York,  where  he  worked  at  the  l^'k 
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clock  and  watch  making,  when  all  timepieces  'were  made  by.  hand.     He 

iitiiiiied  to  reside  in  New  York  throughout  his  reinaining  days,  and  died 

Sclieiiectady  in   1898,  at  tlie  advanced  age  of  ninety-three  years.     His 

ife,    who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Bunn  Lydia  Maria,  was  born  in  Mont- 

►mery  county  and  w^as  of  Holland  descent,  her  ancestors  having  located 

tlie  Empire  state  in  colonial  days.    To  these  parents  were  l3orn  six  children, 

wHom  four  are  living,  but  Dr.  Thoma  is  the  only  one  of  the  family  on  the 

acific  coast. 

Dr.  Thoma  pursued  his  literary  education  in  Amsterdam,  New  York, 
lid  prepared  for  his  professional  career  in  the  Albany  Medical  College, 
"oni  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1864.  Immediately  afterward 
e  joined  the  Union  army  as  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Second  New  York 
leavy  Artillery,  and  served  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  the  sur- 
ender  of  Lee's  forces  at  Appomattox.  He  saw  the  flag  of  truce  when  it  was 
irst  sent  out  by  General  Lee,  the  symbol  that  the  w^ar  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  Dr.  Thoma  resided  in  his  native  town 
or  a  year  and  then  came  to  the  west,  crossing  the  plains  with  a  freight 
earn  and  walking  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Austin,  Nevada,  which  was  then 
I  town  of  much  activity.  For  a  time  he  was  engaged  in  mining  in  Austin. 
md  then  went  to  White  Pine,  where  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Later  he  established  an  office  in  Eureka,  where  he  remained  in  successful 
practice  fourteen  years.  In  1887  he  came  to  Reno,  where  he  has  since  re- 
mained, enjoying  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  His  business  has  constantly 
grown  as  he  has  given  evidence  of  his  ability  to  cope  w^ith  the  intricate 
problems  that  continually  confront  the  profession,  and  he  has  to  his  credit 
a  succesful  record  as  a  general  practitioner. 

Dr.  Thoma  was  united   in  marriage   to   Miss  Alice  Wilsey,   a  native 
daughter  of  California,  born  in  Sacramento.     Mrs.  Thoma  comes  from  Qua- 
ker and  Holland  ancestry.    Her  father  was  Levi  Wilsey,    To  this  union  have 
been   born  tw^o  daughters:     Bonnie   Katie  and   Roxey   Bigelow%   and   both 
are  in  school.     The  Doctor  has  erected  a  beautiful  home  in  one  of  the  finest 
residence  portions  of  the  city,  standing  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.     In 
addition  to  this  property  he  has  some  very  valuable  mining  interests  and  has 
completed  the  building  of  the  Thoma  &  Bigelow   brick  business  block,   a 
structure  one  hundred  by  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  and  three  stories  in 
height  with  basement,  a  block  which  is  a  monmiient  to  the  owner's  enter- 
prise and  an  evidence  of  his  faith  in  the  future  of  Reno.     In  Masonry  he  has 
taken  the  degrees  of  the  blue  lodge,  chapter  and  commandery  and  also  has 
attained  to  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite.     He  has  the  greatest 
admiration  for  the  craft  and  its  principles  and  is  one  of  its  exemplary  repre- 
sentatives.    He  has  l)een  a  life-long  and  active  Republican,  and  in  1884  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Nevada  state  senate  from  Eureka  county.     He  had 
charge  of  the  Nevada  State  Insane  Asylum  from  1890  until  1894,  which  was 
an  appointive  office.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  Honor,  a 
member  of  General  O.  A.  Mitchell  Post  No.  69,  G.  A.  R.,  and  is  past  com- 
mander of  the  post  and  takes  great  interest  in  Grand  Army  matters. 

The  salient  elements  in  the  career  of  Dr.  Thoma  are  the  careful  prepara- 
tion which  he  made  for  his  profession  and  his  devotion  thereto,  his  close  ad- 
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herei.ce  to  |>rinciples  in  whicli  he  believei^  and  his  fidelity  in  friendsliip.  He 
has  therefore  won  advancement  in  the  walks  of  life  in  which  he  has  <iir«te' 
his  energies,  gained  the  a(hniration  and  res|>ect  of  his  fellow  men,  and  w£ 
deserves  representation  in  the  history  of  the  state  in  which  he  h'\^  stt  be 
lived  and  IalK)red  to  goodly  ends. 


E.  RPZIXHART  AND  COMPANY,  Incorporated,  wholesale  arJ 
retail  dealers  in  general  merchandise  at  W'innemucca,  have  what  is  priM-'y 
the  most  extensive  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  state  of  Nevada.  cenairJ* 
the  neatest  and  best  arranged  department  store  to  \>e  found  in  this  ijan  •»: 
the  country.  Their  retail  storenxjm,  in  which  all  the  gocxls  are  arrangal  in 
departments,  is  sixty-five  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  and  lias  a 
gallery  all  around  the  main  room,  which  affords  a  great  amount  of  sj)aoe  n 
which  to  show  off  the  goods.  The  lighting  is  from  an  electric  plant  of  the 
W'innemucca  Water  &  Light  Company,  of  which  the  Reinhart  brother? 
control  the  stock.  The  company  are  the  builders  and  owners  of  the  Winne 
mucca  water,  light  and  power  plant,  carrying  out  a  complete  service  in  thi- 
line.  All  their  goods  are  shipped  to  them  by  the  carload  lot,  and  two  teani< 
are  constantly  employed  in  moving  the  goods  from  the  depot  and  alxjut  the 
town  to  the  different  stores.  One  of  the  firm  is  almost  continually  on  tlie 
road  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  engaged  in  buying  merchandi>e 
to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

The  company  has  a  powder  house  three  miles  from  town,  in  which 
are  stored  large  quantities  of  giant  powder:  and  they  also  have  an  oil  hol?^c 
in  the  suburl)s.  just  across  the  street  from  the  main  store  is  a  large  ware- 
house, in  which  is  carried  a  full  stock  of  wagons,  carriages  and  farm  imple- 
ments, and  the  entire  upper  floor  is  devoted  to  household  furniture.  Near 
the  store  is  a  Iuml)er  yard,  with  long  rows  of  sheds  for  the  protection  of  the 
stock  from  sun  and  rain,  and  here  everything  in  the  way  of  wood  prixliicts 
may  be  obtained.  Back  of  the  store  is  a  large  grain  house,  where  flour  and 
grain  of  all  kinds  are  kept.  The  department  has  a  complete  stock  of  gro- 
ceries and  produce,  also  wines  and  liquors  in  bulk  and  case,  and  the  following 
lines  of  merchandise  are  represented  there:  Harness  and  saddles,  boots  awl 
shoes,  dry  goods  and  notions,  and  every  kind  of  furnishing  and  clothing  for 
men,  women  and  children,  crockery,  hardware  and  builders'  tools  and  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds,  etc.,  etc.  In  connection  with  the  estabHshment  is  a  tin 
and  plumbing  shop  in  charge  of  a  competent  foreman  who  also  attends  to 
the  electric  light  work.  The  company  also  operate  a  branch  store  at  Gol- 
conda,  where  a  satisfactory  business  is  carried  on,  and  they  also  own  several 
large  farms  in  Humboldt  county. 

The  Reinhart  brothers  who  first  established  this  extensive  mercantile 
business  in  Nevada  were  Benjamin  Reinhart,  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany, 
and  came  to  America  in  1859;  Simon  Reinhart,  Sr.,  who  came  shortly  after- 
ward; and  Eli,  who  came  in  1865.  Benjamin  laid  the  nucleus  of  the  mer- 
cantile enterprise  in  Elko,  but  soon  came  to  Winnemucca,  where  he  was 
joined  by  his  brothers,  and  they  carried  it  on  successfully  until  the  sons  of 
a  brother  who  lived  in  Germany  succeeded  to  the  business.     Simon  Rein- 
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Sr.,  now  resides  in  San  Francisco,  retired  from  active  life,  and  his 
ot:hers  have  passed  away.  The  three  brothers  who  now  control  the  busi- 
iss  and  compose  the  company  were  likewise  all  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany. 
'.OSes  came  to  Winnemucca  in  1876,  Edward  in  1878,  and  Simon,  Jr.,  in 
58y7.  They  were  all  educated  in  the  old  country,  and  on  coming  to  this 
>vi'ntry  acquired  their  thorough  business  training  and  experience  under  the 

of  their  uncles,  so  that  they  have  been  entirely  qualified  to  carry  on  the 
concern  built  up  before  them.  The  two  older  brothers  are  married. 
*ci\vard  is  now  traveling  in  Europe  for  his  health.  Theirs  is  the  model 
\:ksiness  of  the  state,  and  there  are  no  more  enterprising  and  reliable  men  in 
he    state  than  the  Reinhart  brothers. 


THOMAS  H.  DALTON.     Numbered  among  the  representative  busi- 

less  'men  of  eastern  and  central  Nevada  is  Thomas  H.  Dalton,  a  citizen 

^ince   1863,  and  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Dalton  &  Clifford,  proprietors 

of  the  Red  House  drug  store,  the  only  drug  and  variety  store  in  the  county, 

and    as  the  treasurer  of  Lander  county,  he  is  both   widely  and   favorably 

known.     He  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  born  in  Sharpsburg  on  the  31st 

of  October,  1862,  and  is  a  son  of  W.  T.  Dalton,  who  crossed  the  plains  to 

the  Silver  state  in  1863.     The  latter  is  a  native  of  England,  was  married  in 

his   native  land,  and  in  i860  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  bringing  with 

him    his  young  bride.     Throughout   the  period   of  his   residence  here  Mr. 

W.    T.  Dalton  has  been  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising,  and  is  the 

owner  of  a  ranch  at  East  Gate,  Churchill  county,  Nevada,  where  he  and  his 

wife  reside.     He  has  been  a  life-long  Republican.     In  the  family  of  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Dalton  were  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  of  whom  Thomas  is  the 

eldest  in  order  of  birth,  the  others  being:   W.  E.,  who  is  engaged  in  the  boot 

and   shoe  business  in  Wadsworth:  F.   A.,   residing  on  the  old  homestead: 

and  Mrs.  Luella  Butler,  a  widow. 

Thomas  H.  Dalton  is  indebted  to  the  public  school  system  of  Austin 
for  the  educational  privileges  he  received  in  his  youth,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  began  perfecting  hinjself  in  the  mercantile  business,  at  which 
he  worked  for  others  until  the   Tst  of  February,    1888.     At  that  date  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  O.  J.  Clifford  and  opened  a  drug  and  variety 
store  in  Austin,  which  they  have  ever  since  successfully  conducted,  and  Ix)th 
are  business  men  of  the  highest  integrity  and  ability.     They  are  also  the 
owners  of  the  Reese  River  RcztUIc,  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
state.     In  political  matters  Mr.  Dalton  was  for  many  years  identified  with 
Republican   principles,   and   on   its   ticket   was   elected   treasurer   of   Lander 
county  in  1890,  l^eing  retained  in  the  office  at  each  succeeding  election  until 
he  is  now  serving  his  seventh  term.     During  the  silver  movement  he  took 
the  bimetal  side  of  the  question  and  did  all  in  his  power  for  the  remonetiza- 
tion  of  silver.     He  is  now   independent   in   his   political   views.     He   is   a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, having  passed  the  chairs  in  lx)th  orders,  and  is  a  meml^er  of  the  grand 
lodges  of  the  state. 

In  1884  Mr.  Dalton  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Clara  0*Donnell, 
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a  native  daughter  of  California,  her  birth  occurring  in  Nevada  Cit}%  that 
state,  and  their  home  has  been  .brightened  and  blessed  by  the  birth  of  ok 
son,  William  D.,  who  was  born  in  Austin.  The  family  reside  in  one  d 
Austin's  pleasant  homes. 


JOHN  McGRATH  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  merchants  of  Vir- 
ginia City,  where  he  is  engaged  in  cheating  in  groceries  and  provisions,  hi? 
establishment  having  lx)th  a  wholesale  and  a  retail  department.  Hom)r&] 
and  respecte<l  by  all,  there  is  no  man  who  occupies  a  more  enviable  position 
in  commercial  circles  than  does  he,  not  alone  on  account  of  the  splendid 
success  he  has  achieved,  but  also  because  of  the  honorable,  straiglitforftanl 
policy  he  has  ever  followed. 

Mr.  McGrath  came  to  Nevada  in   1871,  at  which  time  he  took  up  his 

alxxle  at  Gold  Hill.     He  is  a-  native  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  his  birth 

^  __ 

having  occurred  in  Dauphin  county  on  the  ist  of  November,  1856.  He  i5 
of  Irish  descent,  and  is  a  son  of  Dennis  McGrath,  who  w^as  born  in  count}' 
Donegal,  Ireland,  whence  he  emigrated  to  the  new  world  in  early  manhocxl 
He  established  his  home  in  Pennsylvania  and  began  business  life  in  the 
United  States  as  a  coal  miner.  While  in  Pennsylvania  he  was  united  m 
marrage.to  Miss  Jane  Byrne,  a  native  of  his  own  country.  In  the  year  1858 
he  went  to  California,  locating  in  Placer  county,  where  he  was  engaged  m 
mining  and  met  with  fair  success.  Being  pleased  w^ith  the  state,  its  pros- 
pects  and  his  own  business  opportunities,  he  sent  for  his  w-ife  and  son  the 
following  year,  and  Mrs.  McGrath  came  to  the  west  with  her  little  toy,  John, 
who  was  then  three  wears  of  age. 

Dennis  McGrath  continued  his  residence  in  California  until  1871,  t" 
which  year  he  brought  his  family  to  Nevada,  settling  at  Gold  Hill.  There 
he  continued  mining  until  1874,  when  lie  was  called  to  his  final  rest.  His 
good  wife  long  survived  him  and  died  in  1894,  at  the  age  of  seventy-e/giif 
years.  They  were  both  devoted  meml)ers  of  the  Catholic  church  ,and  en- 
joyed  the  high  regard  of  many  friends. 

John  McCirath,  their  only  son,  was  a  student  in  the  public  schools  m 
his  early  boyhood,  but  when  still  very  young  l)egan  to  provide  for  his  own 
support.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  became  connected  with  mercantile 
interests  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  V.  Lamery,  where  he  remained  continu- 
ously for  ten  years,  or  until  1883,  being  promoted  from  time  to  time  aw> 
given  a  corresponding  increase  c^f  wages.  He  l)ecame  thoroughly  familial 
with  tlie  business  in  every  department,  and  in  1883  purchased  the  store, 
which  was  then  conducted  as  a  retail  grocery  and  provision  establishment 
Mr.  McGrath  continued  successfully  in  business  there  until  1897,  ^^''^^"  '^^ 
formed  a  partnership  with  J.  B.  Mallon  in  Virginia  City,  and  they  continued 
in  business  together  until  1900,  when  Mr.  Mallon  died  and  Mr.  McGrat'' 
purchased  his  partner's  interest  from  the  heirs.  He  has  since  been  sole 
proprietor  of  the  store,  which  is  now  one  of  the  leading  commercial  enter- 
prises of  the  city.  He  continued  to  reside,  however,  at  Gold  Hill  until  IQ^^- 
when  he  removed  to  Virginia  City,  where  he  still  makes  his  home.  In  19^- 
he  closed  out  Jiis  business  in  Gold  Hill  but  still  continues  his  establishment 
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I  Virginia  City,  and  his  aitire  time  and  attention  are  devoted  to  the  man- 
?^ement  of  his  mercantile  interests.  He  has  won  very  creditable  and  grati- 
fif^S  success,  and  at  the  same  time  has  ever  maintained  a  reputation  for 
eing-  an  upright,  honorable  business  man,  whose  methods  have  gained  for 
im   the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  business  world. 

In  1885  ^^'2is  celebrated  the  marriage  of  John  McGrath  and  Miss  Maggie 
v^enealy,  a  native  of  Aurora,  Nevada,  and  a  daughter  of  John  Kenealy,  one 
»f  tlie  early  settlers  of  this  state.  They  now  have  five  children,  ail  torn  at 
joUI  Hill,  namely :  May,  John,  Clarence,  Myrtle  and  Harold.  The  family 
ire  Highly  esteemed  members  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  occupy  a  fine  resi- 
lence  at  the  corner  of  Taylor  and  F  streets  in  Virginia  City.  In  his  jx)litical 
/lews  Mr.  McGrath  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  and  fraternally  is  con- 
nected with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  thoroughly 
enjoys  home  life  and  takes  great  pleasure  in  the  society  of  his  family  and 
friends.  He  is  always  courteous,  kindly  and  affable,  and  those  who  know 
him  personally  have  for  him  warm  regard. 

A  man  of  great  natural  ability,  his  success  in  business,  from  the  \ye- 

ginning  of  his  residence  in  Nevada  was  uniform  and  rapid.     As  has  l)een 

truly  remarked,  after  all  that  may  ]ye  done  for  a  man  in  the  way  of  giving 

him    early  opportunities   for  obtaining  the  requirements   which   are   sought 

in    the   schools    and    in    books,    he  .must    essentially    formulate,    determine 

and  give  shape  to  his  own  character ;  and  this  is  what  Mr.  McGrath  has  done. 

He  has  persevered  in  the  pursuit  of  a  persistent  purpose  and  gained  the  most 

satisfactory  reward.     His  life  is  exemplary  in  all  respects,  and  he  has  ever 

supported  those  interests  which  are  calculated  to  uplift  and  l)enefit  humanity, 

while  his  own  high  moral  worth  is  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation. 


WILLIAM  A.  BURNS,  a  prominent  resident  of  Virginia  City,  Nevada, 
has  lived  in  the  state  for  the  past  twenty-nine  years.  He  is  a  native  of  Cali- 
fornia, having  been  born  in  Grass  Valley  in  1867,  and  is  of  Irish  ancestry. 
His  parents,  James  and  Mary  (Donahue)  Burns,  were  l)oth  born  in  Ireland, 
but  emigrated  to  Grass  Valley,  California,  in  1849,  anr!  James  Burns  worked 
in  the  various  mining  camps  in  that  i)art  of  the  state,  and  from  that  locality 
walked  to  Austin,  Nevada,  and  back  to  Grass  Valley,  and  was  successful 
in  taking  out  gold,  hi  1873  he  was  attracted  to  Virginia  City,  and  located 
here  in  that  year,  mining  in  the  different  mines.  By  trade  he  was  a  stcnie- 
mason  and  bricklayer,  and  after  the  great  fire  found  plenty  of  employment 
in  rebuilding  the  town.  His  death  occurred  February  6.  1882,  when  he  was 
fifty-three  years  of  age.  His  wife  survives  and  is  now  sixty-three  years  of 
age.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  while  he  and  iiis  estimable  wife  early 
l)ecame  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  children  born  to  them 
were  as  follows :  Mary,  Nellie,  Maggie,  Lizzie,  William  A.,  James,  Hannah, 
Kate,  Charles  and  John. 

William  A.  Burns  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  City, 
and  when  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age  he  began  the  struggle  of  life  for 
himself,  engaging  first  in  the  wood  and  coal  yards  of  the  mines  and  later  in 
the  mines  themselves,  thus  becoming  a  practical  mining  man,  and  later  an 
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electrical  engineer  of  the  Belcher  mine  at  Gold  Hill.  He  is  an  active  moir 
ber  of  the  Miners'  Union,  of  which  he  has  served  four  terms  as  prddc? 
and  is  now  president  of  the  Storey  County  Labor  Union  and  a  menibcn4 
the  Mechanics'  Union.  Mr.  Burns  was  the  organizer  of  the  Western  ¥tim- 
tion  of  Miners  of  Nevada  and  of  the  American  Labor  L^nion.  In  politics  he 
is  a  Democrat,  and  stumped  the  state  in  1902  with  Congressman  Van  Duse: 
He  accomplished  much  good,  as  the  lalxjr  union  vote  returned  Mr.  \tr. 
Duser  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Burns  was  happily  married  in  1896  to  Miss  Myrtle  Kennedy, : 
native  of  Michigan,  and  a  daughter  of  Andrew  Kennedy,  of  that  state. 
Four  children  have  come  to  them,  namely:  Marian  Ella,  Doris  Margare. 
Edith  Kate  and  Robert  James,  all  born  in  Virginia  City.  The  family  rcskle 
in  a  beautiful  home  in  Virginia  City,  and  all  are  highly  respected.  The 
influence  wielded  by  Mr.  Burns  among  his  fellow- workmen  is  ver\'  poweriul 
an<l  his  counsel  is  sought  upon  all  matters  affecting  the  union,  for  he  i^ 
recognized  as  a  strong  factor  in  labor  organizations. 


A.  SPENCER.     The  industrial  life  which  adds  so  much  to  the  devel- 
opment, progress  and  prosperity  of  any  community  finds  a  worthy  rcprr 
sentative  in  Reno  in  A.  Spencer,  the  president  of  the  Nevada  Planing  Miil 
Company,  who  since  1876  has  resided  in  this  state.     He  was  born  in  Canada. 
Sei)tember  9,  1858,  and  is  of  English  and  Dutch  ancestry,  who  were  cariv 
settlers  of  New  York.     A  granduncle  of  Mr.  Spencer  fought  in  the  war  ft 
1812,  but  his  brother,  Mr.  Spencer's  grandfather,  was  a  Royalist,  belie\ins: 
in  the  right  of   England.     Accordingly  he  removed  to  Canada  and  there 
Edward  Spencer,  the  father  of  A.  Spencer,  was  born.     Having  arrive<i  at 
years  of  maturity,  he  wedded  Miss  Sarah  Gorssline,  a  native  of  Ontario, 
and  in  the  early  sixties  he  removed  to  San  Francisco  and  subsequently  w 
Virginia  City,  Nevada.     In  the  last  named  place  he  entered  the  emplov  ot 
Wells,  I^argo  &  Comi)any,  then  conducting  the  pony  express  between  \  irg^^J^ 
City  and  Reno.     He  was  a  prominent  representative  of  the  pioneer  lift  jn 
Nevada  and  aided  in  laying  the   foundation  for  the  present  progress  arKi 
advancement  of  the  state.     His  death  occurred  in  Virginia  City  in  1887,  an« 
his  widow  still  lives  there  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  her  age.     They  to' 
two  sons,  John  Spencer  being  a  conductor  on  a  railroad  in  Colorado. 

A.  Spencer  w-as  reared  to  manhood  in  Canada  and  attended  the  puW'^ 
schools  until  reaching  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  became  a  resident  of 
Virginia  City,  where  for  six  years  he  was  a  drug  clerk  in  a  store  of  ^^  •  -^ 
Perkins.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of  the  Virginia  &  Gold  Hill  Watet 
Company  as  collector,  and  later  had  charge  of  the  office.  He  contiw^^' 
with  that  company  for  eighteen  years,  a  fact  which  is  indicative  of  his  capa- 
bility and  fidelity  to  duty,  and  during  that  period  he  also  did  business  ff^^ 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Wood  &  Lumber  Company.  While  thus  long  and  act- 
ively connected  with  business  aflfairs  in  Virginia  City,  he  iKcame  Nvitirfv 
acquainted  there  and  won  the  regard  and  friendship  of  its  representative 
citizens,  for  whom  he  still  cherishes  a  most  cordial  feeling.  In  April.  IQO- 
in  connection  with  A.  French,  he  established  the  Nevada  Planing  Mill  at 
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.  The  company  has  built  a  good  plant  and  is  doing  a  flourishing  busi- 
and  Mr.  Spencer  has  a  well  equipped  office  on  Virginia  street  in  Reno, 
ivH^re  he  gives  his  undivided  attention  to  the  development  of  the  enterprise 
^T^cl    its  successful  control. 

In   1887  occurred  the  marriage  of   Mr.   Spencer  and   Miss   Sarah   A. 
Sqviier,  a  native  daughter  of  California.     They  have  a  nice  home  in  Reno, 
and   the  hospitality  of  the  best  residents  here  is  freely  accorded  them.     In 
politics  Mr.  Spencer  is  a  Republican,  and  fraternally  is  connected  with  the 
^Ntasonic  ord^r,  having  received  the  sublime  degree  of  a  Master  Mason  in 
Escurial  Lodge  No.  87  of  Virginia  City.     He  also  belongs  to  Virginia  City 
Chapter  No.  2,  R.  A.  M.,  and  DeWitt  Clinton  Commandery  No.   i,  K.  T. 
This  is  one  of  the  five  mounted  commanderies  of  the  United  States.     Mr. 
Spencer  is  also  a  Shriner,  belonging  to  Islam  Temple  at   San  Francisco. 
His  business  career  has  ever  been  characterized  by  close  application,  a  thor- 
ough mastery  of  the  work  in  hand,  a  progressive  spirit  and  a  bright  outlook 
for  the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  and  these  qualities  have  made  him  a 
prominent  representative  of  industrial  interests  in  Nevada. 


NEVADA    PLANING    MILL   COMPANY.      The    Nevada    Planing 

Mill  Company,  at  Reno,  was  incorporated  on  the  12th  of  April.  1902,  with 

A.  Spencer  as  the  president  and  A.  French  as  vice  president  and  manager. 

The  former  is  an  experienced  business  man,  the  latter  an  experienced  mill 

man,  so  that  they  form  a  strong  combination,  Mr.  vSpenccr  superintending 

the  trade  interests,  while  Mr.  French  has  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  mill. 

They  also  have  an  interest  in  a  sawmill  in  Plumas  county,  California,  and 

are  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  lumber  and  lx)x   materials,   their  business 

having  grown  to  very  large  proportions,  so  that  it  taxes  the  capacity  of 

their  plant.     Both  of  the  partners  are  men  of  well  known  business  reliability 

and  enterprise,  and  have  succeeded  in  building  up  an  industry  which  is  a 

valued  addition  to  the  city's  industries,  furnishing  employment  to  a  large 

force  of  workmen  and  thus  keeping  considerable  money  in  circulation. 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  RICHARDS.  Numbered  among  Austin's  rep- 
resentative business  men  is  Hon.  Charles  A.  Richards,  who  is  engaged  in 
general  merchandising  and  the  conduct  of  a  meat  market.  His  residence  in 
this  commonwealth  dates  from  1867,  and  he  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania 
born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  October,  1845.  His  father, 
James  Richards,  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  in  i860  made  the  journey  by 
way  of  the  isthmus  to  California.  He  was  a  butcher  by  trade,  and  in  1866 
he  came  to  Austin  and  opened  a  meat  market  on  Cedar  street.  He  was 
accidentally  shot,  and  died  in  1899,  in  Reno,  Nevada.  He  had  married 
Miss  Ann  Evans,  who  survived  him  and  reached  the  age  of  ninety-four 
years,  passing  away  in  death  in  1902.  at  the  okl  home  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
their  family  were  fourteen  children,  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters,  five 
of  whom  are  still  living. 

Charles  A.  Richards  spent  the  days  of  his  lx)yhood  and  youth  in  Schuyl- 
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ill,  Pennsylvania,  and  when  fourteen  years  of  ag"e  he  began  the  battle:! 

1  i  f  e  on  his  own  account.     In  upper  Austin,  adjoining  tlie  store  of  Genml 

J  .     R-  Williams,  he  engaged  in  business  in  1869,  and  since  his  residence  here 

In^   has  made  four  trips  to  the  east  to  visit  his   aged  mother.     In  politiGl 

n-t^tters  he  has  been  a  life-long  Republican,  but  was  active  in  the  movemrt 

to   remonetize  silver,  and  in  1890  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  assembly. 

to     which   position  he  was   re-elected  in    1892.      In    1894   he  was  made  2 

i^^ember  of  the  senate,  serving  as  such  during  a   four-year  term  with  credit 

to  himself  and  to  his  constituents. 

In  1875  Mr.  Richards  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Letitia  Brown 
who  was  Ixirn  in  the  city  of  Ix)ndon  but  was  reared   in   Austin,  Xe\-a<li 
Two  children  have  blessed  their  home,  the  elder  of   whom.  Charles  L.  a 
native  son  of  Austin,  is  a  graduate  of  the  law  department  of  Stanford  Lni- 
versity  and  is  now  serving  as  district  attorney  of  Nye  county,  Nevada.    The 
daughter,  M.  Letitia,  is  a  graduate  of  Mills  Seminary,  and  is  now  in  Oak- 
land, California.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richards  reside  in  one  of  Austin's  pleasant 
homes,  and  she  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church.     Mr.  Richards  affiliates 
with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  fraternity,  and  in  his  business  relations  it  may 
be  truthfully  stated  that  he  is  "sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound  and  one  hundrd 
cents  on  the  dollar,"  and  has  a  wide  and  favorable  acquaintance  thr;  ughr-ut 
this  portion  of  the  state,  both  in  business  and  political  circles. 


HON.  JAMES  RUSSELL,  a  well  known  resident  of  Elko,  Nevada, 
has  the  honor  of  being  a  California  pioneer  of  1851  and  a  Nevada  pioneer 
of  1859.     He  is  a  native,  however,  of  Ireland,  where  his  birth  occurred,  m 
Bangor,   in    1836,   and  his  early  educational  training  was   received  in  his 
native  place.     When  fourteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  sea,  sailing  before  the 
mast  for  seven  years,  during  which  time  he  visited  all  the  principal  seaport> 
of  the  world  and  became  an  expert  seaman,  having  l)een  serving  as  first  mate 
at  the  close  of  his  work  on  the  sea.     In  1850  he  sailed  around  the  Horn  to 
California,  landing  at  San  Francisco  in  January  of  the  following  year.  Bttcr 
which  he  engaged  in  placer  mining  near  Auburn  and   Rock  Creek,  and  in 
this   venture  met   with   moderate  success.      In    1855    ^^'"-    Rwssell  ^ye^r  i^' 
Australia  and  resumed  his  mining  operations,  remaining  there  for  eighteen 
months,  on  the  expiration  of  w^hich  period  he  retunied  to  Forest  Hill  Cal/- 
fornia.     There  he  remained  until  the  inauguration  of  the  Civil  war,  when 
he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Fourth  California  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  \yas 
engaged  in  quelling  the  Indian  uprisings  in  Arizona,  being  also  stationed  lor 
a  time  at  The  Dalles,  Oregon.     During  his  services  he  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  corporal,  but  declined  the  honor. 

After  the  close  of  hostilities  Mr.  Russell  received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge at  Fort  Dnim  and  then  joined  his  brother  George  at  Cortez,  w'h^^ 
they  were  engaged  in  mining  and  teaming.  In  the  following  spring  he 
made  his  way  to  Montana  apd  was  the  discoverer  of  the  mines  at  H^(^ 
Gulch,  and  while  there  took  out  considerable  gold.  During  the  followin? 
winter  he  was  stationed  on  the  Mussel  Shell,  where  he  was  engaged  in  hlW^ 
ing  and  trapping,  having  killed  many  deer  and  trapped  l>ear  and  l)eaver. 
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s   was  the  winter  of  1865-6,  and  from  there  he  returned  to  Cortez  and 

ned    a  store,  and  his  brother  had  a  stage  line  from  Cortez  to  Austin,  a 

:ance  of  sixty  miles.     When  the  White  Pine  excitement  occurred  Cortez 

s  almost  deserted,  and  Mr.  Russell  sold  his  possessions  there  and  removed 

Mineral  Hill,  where  he  continued  his  prospecting  and  mining  operations 

"  a  time.     The  year  1876  witnessed  his  arrival  in  Elko,  and  in  this  county 

purchased  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  his  present  home  farm,  but  as 

a  years  have  since  gone  by  he  has  added  to  his  property  until  he  is  now  the 

•rner   of  six  hundred  acres,  on  which  he  has  a  pleasant  and  commodious 

sidence  and  all  necessary  farm  buildings.     His  homestead  is  located  one- 

ilf   of  a  mile  west  of  Elko.     He  is  also  the  owner  of  the  yards  in  which 

le  cattle  from  the  mountains  are  fed  before  being  shipped  to  the  different 

larkets,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  was  successfully  engaged  in  dairying, 

applying  the  citizens  of  Elko  with  fresh  milk,  keeping  as  high  as  sixty  head 

i  cows  of  the  Durham  and  Hereford  breed. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Russell  was  celebrated  in  1869,  when  Miss  Mary 
Teresa  Ward  became  his  wife.  She  is  a  native  daughter  of  the  state  of 
Mew  York,  but  had  resided  in  California  from  an  early  date.  The  children 
00m  of  this  union  are  as  follows:  Mamie,  at  home;  Robert  James,  who  is 
engaged  in  buying  and  shipping  cattle;  Ella,  at  home;  William,  who  is  as- 
sisting his  father;  and  George,  a  printer  in  Elko.  The  last  named  served 
in  the  Spanish-American  war,  and  during  his  term  of  service  nearly  lost  his 
life  by  sickness  while  stationed  in  Florida.  After  the  close  of  the  stniggle 
he  returned  home  and  began  the  publication  of  the  East  Golconda  Nc7i*s, 
and  later  served  as  a  guard  in  the  state  penitentiary. 

In  his  political  affiliations  Mr.  Russell  has  been  a  life-long  Republican, 
and  in  1895  was  elected  to  represent  his  county  in  the  Nevada  assembly. 
Fraternally  he  is  a  memebr  of  the  Masonic  order,  having  received  the  sublime 
degree  of  a  Master  Mason  in  Hill  Hall  Lodge,  county  Down,  Ireland.  A 
few  years  ago  he  made  the  return  voyage  to  Ireland,  where  he  visited  rela- 
tives and  the  home  of  his  childhood.  He  is  now  an  active  member  of  Elko 
Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  Mrs.  Russell  is  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  Mr.  Russell  was  reared  in  the  Presbyterian  faith. 


ATWELL  F.  TROUSDALE,  one  of  the  representative  ranchmen  and 
farmers  of  Humboldt  county,  near  the  town  of  Winnemucca,  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  state  ever  since  1865,  when,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  he 
arrived  in  company  with  his  parents  and  the  other  children.  He  was  born 
in  White  county,  Illinois,  August  30,  1854,  and  is  a  descendant  of  Scotch 
ancestors  who  settled  in  the  state  of  Tamessee.  Wilham  Alexander  Trous- 
dale, his  father,  was  born  in  Madison  county,  Illinois,  July  20,  1832,  was 
educated  in  his  native  state,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza  Latimer,  who 
was  born  in  White  county,  Illinois,  in  1829.  In  1865  they  crossed  the  plains 
to  Nevada,  Atwell  being  the  eldest  of  the  children,  and  the  others  were: 
Sarah,  now  Mrs.  O'Neal,  of  San  Jose,  California;  Charles  H.,  a  resident  of 
Everett,  Washington;  Eugene  W.,  in  Reno,  Nevada;  Lora,  now  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Jeffers  of  Seattle,  Washington :  and  William  Arthur,  of  Tacoma,  Wash- 
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ingtoii,  tlic  latter  lx>rn  after  their  arrival  in  Xevada.  The  family  la-c: 
after  their  long  journey,  in  Paradise  Valley,  Humboldt  county,  where  ibe 
father  took  up  a  farm  and  was  engaged  in  tilling  it  until  1873,  wherlhe:^ 
turned  to  Illinois  for  a  short  time.  On  his  return  he  continued  rands? 
and  stock-raising,  and  died  on  July  4,  1882,  in  San  Jose,  California,  at  ^ 
age  of  fifty  years.  He  was  a  member  and  a  minister  of  the  Preslnien: 
church,  and  occasionally  preached,  although  he  was  not  in  the  r^ilar  m:^ 
istry.  His  wife,  who  was  also  of  the  same  faith,  died  in  1873.  in  P^r^ 
dise  Valley. 

Atwcll  F.  Trousdale  was  reared  and  educated  in   Humboldt  county,  ba 

from  1873  to  1875  he  attended  school  in  Illinois,  during  the  residence -! 

his  father  there.     His  first  regular  wages  were  earned  as  a  farm  hand,  bd 

a  little  later,  in  connection  with  his  father,  he  bought  a  ranch  three  nuf^ 

west  of  Winnemucca.     He  later  became  sole  owner  of  this  handsome  pr^ 

erty  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  and  increased  it  to  eight  hundrerl  an- 

fifty-five  acres,  its  present  size.     He  raises  great  quantities  of  hay  on  this 

pro<luctive  soil,  and  feeds  it  to  his  high-grade  Hereford  and  Durham  caR^t 

of  which  he  sometimes  has  as  many  as  three  hundred  and  fifty  head,    nt 

also  raises  some  Norman  Percheron  draft  horses,  and  all  in  all  has  l)een  r,r< 

of  the  most  successful  men  in  his  line  in  this  part  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Trousdale  is  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  has  sentd 
Humboldt  county  as  county  commissioner  for  ten  years  altogether,  two  tern" 
of  four  years  and  one  of  two,  during  which  his  great  public  spirit  was  dis- 
played in  the  many  ways  by  which  he  undertook  to  build  up  the  county/ 
interests  and  give  it  stable  improvements.  He  has  filled  all  the  chairs  in 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  in  fraternal  and  religious  worK 
has  evinced  his  kindness  of  heart  and  willingness  to  help  others. 

March  4,  1877,  Mr.  Trousdale  married  Miss  Ella  G.  Dickinson,  a  narnf 
of  Illinois,  and  they  have  three  children :  Pearl  E.,  the  wife  of  Henn'  A^ 
Gilbert,  of  Winnemucca :  and  Roy  E.  and  Glenn  A.,  at  home.  They  have 
one  of  the  many  commodious  and  pleasant  residences  of  Winnemucca*  ami 
are  genial  and  happy  people  in  society,  much  esteemed  by  their  many  frienfl?. 

ED\\\\RD  WILLIAMS.     As  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Williams  8: 

Son,  of  Austin,  Nevada,  blacksmiths  and  carriage-makers,  Edward  William? 

has  conducted  a  successful  business  in  this  town  for  the  past  twenty-eight 

years.     He  is  a  native  of  England,  born  on  the  5th  of  March,   1850,  and 

when  twenty  years  of  age,  in  1870,  came  to  the  United  States,  while  five 

years  later,  in  September,   1875,  he  arrived  in  Nevada,  here  spending  the 

best  part  of  his  business  career.     Ere  leaving  his  native  land  he  had  imrri^^ 

Miss  Emma  Ferstbrook,  also  a  native  of  England,  and  after  arriving  in  the 

United  States  they  located  first  in  Pennsylvania,  where  for  five  years  M'*- 

Williams  worked  at  his  trade.     He  then  came  by  rail  and  stage  to  Austin, 

Nevada,  where  he  first  w^orked  for  wages,  receiving  from  five  to  six  dollars 

a  day  in  compensation  for  his  services.     In   1884  he  opened  his  own  shop 

and  since  that  time  has  done  the  greater  part  of  the  business  in  his  line  in 

the  town,  giving  general  satisfaction  to  his  many  patrons. 
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I^ive  children  were  born  to  bless  the  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams, 
\vliom  two  are  living,  the  elder  being  W.  J.  Williams,  who  was  but  two 
:1    a   half  years  of  age  when  brought  to  Austin,  and  is  now  his  father's 
rtiier  in  business.     He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city, 
<l    learned  his  trade  in  his  father's  shop,  having  never  worked  for  wages. 
3    a    business  man  he  is  a  credit  to  the  city  in  which  he  was  reared  and 
iiicated.     He  was  married  in  April,  1900,  to  Miss  May  Caroline  Bradley, 
ho    was  born  in  San  Francisco,  California,  and  they  have  one  daughter, 
mma  Lucille.     Edward  A.,  the  second  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  was 
."^rn    in  Austin,  and  is  now  with  the  Reno  Mercantile  Company.     He  mar- 
ted   Miss  Jeneth  Pierce,  a  native  of  Virginia  City,  Nevada. 

In  his  political  affiliations  Mr.  Williams  has  been  a  life-long  Republican 
.n<l  although  never  desiring  office  has  rendered  his  party  much  good  service, 
"raternally  he  is  a  meml)er  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and 
jvas  made  a  Mason  in  Lander  Lodge  No.  8,  in  1883,  having  since  been  one 
:>f  its  worthy  and  useful  members,  well  posted  in  the  tenets  of  the  order, 
and  is  exemplifying  its  noble  principles  in  his  every-day  life.  He  is  also  a 
memljer  of  Austin  Chapter  No.  3.  R.  A.  M.,  and  of  Austin  Lodge  of  the 
Odd  Fellows.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  and  their  family  are  EpiwScopalians 
in  their  religious  faith,  and  they  have  one  of  the  pleasant  homes  in  Austin. 
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HARRY  M.  MARTIN.  On  the  roll  of  the  leading  business  men  in 
Reno  appears  the  name  of  Harry  M.  Martin,  whose  identification  with  busi- 
ness affairs  here  has  been  of  benefit  to  the  citv  as  well  as  a  source  of  revenue 
to  himself.  Born  in  Nevada,  he  claims  Empire  as  the  place  of  his  birth, 
where  on  the  T7th  of  February,  187/  he  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light 
of  day.  ^ 

His  father,  Hon.  W.  O.  H.  Martin,  was  one  of  Nevada's  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  and  representative  business  men.     For  thirty-two  years 
he  resided  in  this  state,  follow'ing  merchandising  and  banking,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  14th  of  September,  1901,  he  was 
the  president  of  the  Washoe  County  Bank.     In   1877  he  had   represented 
Ormsby  county  in  the  state  senate  and  had  proved  an  able  member  of  the 
upper  house,  giving  to  each  question   w^hich   came  up   for   settlement  his 
earnest  and  thoughtful  consideration.     For  a  numl^er  of  years  he  was  the 
owner  of  the  enterprise  conducted  under  the  name  of  the  Reno  Mercantile 
Company.     He  made  of  it  one  of  the  prominent  mercantile  enterprises  of 
the  state,  developing  it  through  honorable  methods  and  along  progressive 
lines.     During  his  presidency  of  the  bank  that  institution  also  enjoyed  great 
growth  and  prosperity.     He  succeeded  in  all  of  his  undertakings;  every  en- 
terprise which  enjoyed  his  co-operation  and  assistance  was  profited  thereby. 
His  name  was  a  synonym   for  integrity,  straightforward  dealing  in  both 
commercial  and  financial  circles,  and  over  the  record  of  his  entire  career 
there  falls  no  shadow  of  wrong  or  suspicion  of  evil.     He  left  to  his  family 
the  priceless  heritage  of  an  untarnished  name.     In  manner  and  disposition 
he  was  modest  and  unassuming,  seeking  no  public  notoriety,  but  his  fellow- 
townsmen  agree  in  pronouncing  upon  him  high  encomiums.     His  word  was 
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as  good  as  any  bond  that  was  ever  solemnized  by  signature  and  seal,  and 
his  devotion  to  the  general  good  as  well  as  to  individual  business  interests 
stands  as  an  unquestioned  fact  in  his  career.  Early  in  the  year  1873  ^^^ 
married,  and  he  left  a  widow  and  seven  children.  The  family  has  one  ot 
the  beautiful  homes  of  Reno,  and  the  circle  of  his  friends  is  very  extensi\^ 
Harry  M.  Martin  was  educated  in  Nevada  and  in  San  Francisco,  and 
when  he  had  prepared  for  a  business  career  by  thorough  mental  training  he 
became  a  stockholder  and  director  in  the  Reno  Mercantile  Company,  doing 
business  along  toth  wholesale  and  retail  lines.  The  company  handles  large 
quantities  of  heavy  and  shelf  hardware,  all  kinds  of  building  materials  and 
groceries.  Mr.  Martin  is  likewise  a  stockholder  and  director  in  the  Washoe 
County  Bank.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican  and  is  now  serving*  as  a  mcro- 
Ijer  of  the  city  council  of  Reno. 


COLONEL  JAMES  H.  KINKEAD.  In  the  year  in  which  the  ter- 
ritorial organization  of  Nevada  was  effected,  1861,  Colonel  James  Henn* 
Kinkead  become  one  of  its  citizens,  casting  in  his  lot  with  the  pioneer  settlers 
who  have  aide<l  in  reclaiming  the  wild  region  for  the  purposes  of  civilization 
and  who  have  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundation  for  its  present  prospents 
and  its  future  advancement.  Few  men  are  better  informed  concerning  the 
mining  interests  of  Nevada,  for  Colonel  Kinkead  has  been  very  active  along 
this  line  of  business  activity.  He  belongs  to  that  class  of  representative 
American  citizens  who,  while  promoting  their  individual  success,  have  also 
contributed  to  the  general  welfare  in  large  measure. 

A  native  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  Colonel  was  born  in  Lancaster  on  the 
20th  of  March,  1843,  ^"^  's  of  Scotch  and  German  lineage.  His  paternal 
grandfather,  William  Kinkead,  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  when  a  young 
man  sought  a  home  in  the  new  world,  establishing  his  residence  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  there  married  and  became  a  contractor  and  builder,  making 
a  specialty  of  the  construction  of  bridges,  and  nearly  all  of  the  bridges  on 
the  government  national  pike  were  built  by  him. 

His  son,  William  Kinkead,  Jr.,  the  father  of  Colonel  Kinkead,  was 
lx)m  in  Pennsylvania,  and  after  arriving  at  years  of  maturity  wedded  Miss 
Catherine  Barrack,  who  was  torn  in  Maryland  and  was  of  German  ancestry 
Mr.  William  Kinkead  was  an  active  factor  in  the  building  of  ,the  national 
pike  through  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  established  his  home  in  Lancaster 
of  the  latter  state,  where  he  reared  his  family  and  spent  his  remaining  days. 
He  always  carried  on  contracting  and  building,  conducting  a  business  of  con- 
siderable volume  and  importance.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  consistent 
members  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  in  his  political  views  he  was  a  Whig; 
acting  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  Lancaster,  Ohio.  His  co- 
oi^eration  in  movements  for  the  general  good  was  widely  felt  and  proved  a 
potent  force  in  the  development  and  progress  of  his  community.  His  death 
occurred  in  the  year  1856,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years. 
His  good  wife  survived  him  and  reached  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two 
years.  In  1871  she  had  removed  to  Carson  City,  Nevada,  where  the  evening 
of  her  life  was  spent,  and  in  the  cemetery  at  that  place  her  remains  were 
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interred.     To  tliis  worthy  couple  were  born  six  children,  four  of  whom  are 
still     living. 

Colonel  Kinkead  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
ixiicl    in  Kenyon  College,  at  Gambier,  that  state.     He  also  jnirsuetl  a  business 
coLirse  in  Duff's  Commercial  College,  and  when  hut  eighteen  years  of  age 
caine  to  Nevada  in  order  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  west  with  its  broader  o))- 
l><>rtunities.     The  journey  was  made  by  the  water  route,   and  he  spent  a 
sliort  time  in  Marysville,   California,  acting  as  lxx)keeper  and  accountant. 
On   the  expiration  of  that  period,  however,  he  came  to  the  territoiy  of  Ne- 
va<la,  arriving  in  the  year  i86t.     He  was  first  engaged  in  merchandising  in 
the   city  of  Washoe  in  Washoe  county,  where  he  remained  in  business  for 
a.   number  of  years,  securing  a  liberal  patronage  and  meeting  with  gratifying 
success.     Later,  however,  he  sold  out  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  dis- 
charge of  official  duties.    He  was  appointed  deputy  sheriff  of  Washoe  county, 
filling  that  office  in  an  acceptable  manner  for  eight  years,  after  which  he 
returned  again  to  private  life.     He  then  became  interested  in  mining,  which 
he  followed  at  Pyramid  lake,  prospecting  in  both  the  silver  and  copper  dis- 
tricts.    For  about  eight  years  he  was  the  owner  of  mines  there.     The  year 
1885  witnessed  his  arrival  in  Virginia  City,  and  for  several  years  he  was 
the  superintendent  of  the  Best  and  Belcher  mines,  also  the  Utah,  Occidental 
and  Kentuck.     Later  he  invented  a  mill  known  as  the  Kinkead  process  for 
working  low-grade  ores  at  a  profit.    This  proved  a  success,  and  mills  of  this 
character  have  been  in  operation  for  the  past  seven  years.     The  Colonel  now 
owns  the  Kinkead  Mill  at  Virginia  City,  which  he  is  operating  night  and 
clay.     It  extracts  values  at  about  one-third  the  cost  of  other  methods,  and 
ore  yielding  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  per  ton  can  be  worked  by 
this  process  at  a  profit.     He  is  now  working  large  quantities  of  low'-grade  ore 
from  which  good  values  can  be  obtained,  because  of  the  method  which  Mr. 
Kinkead  has  introduced  and  also  because  of  the  fact  that  the  material  is 
taken  from  the  top  of  the  ground  without  the  expense  of  mining.     Colonel 
Kinkead  has  patented  his  mills,  which  are  manufactured  by  a  San  Fran- 
cisco company  and  are  on  sale  and  in  general  use  throughout  the  mining 
states  of  this  country  and  also  in  Mexico  and  Africa. 

In  March,  1864,  Colonel  Kinkead  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary 
Jane  Allender,  a  native  of  Iowa,  and  they  have  four  children,  all  of  whom 
were  born  in  Nevada,  namely :  Catherine,  who  l^ecame  the  wife  of  E.  C. 
Davis  and  is  now  a  widow  residing  in  San  Francisco:  Allan,  who  is  in  South 
Africa,  where  he  is  acting  as  manager  of  the  Angelo,  a  deep  gold  mine  of 
that  country:  Minerva,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Hon.  Frank  L.  Wildes,  deputy 
state  treasurer  of  Nevada;  and  H.  J.,  who  is  operating  a  mill  at  Tonopah. 
Both  the  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Kinkead  are  meml)ers  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
and  are  people  of  the  highest  respectability,  enjoying  the  warm  regard  of 
many   friends. 

Colonel  Kinkead  was  for  many  years  a  stalwart  Rq)ublican,  but  since 
that  party  has  declared  against  bimetallism  he  has  voted  independently  of 
political  ties.  A  valued  meml)er  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  he  holds  mem- 
bership in  the  blue  lodge  and  chapter  and  in  the  former  is  a  past  master.     He 
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is  now  judge  advocate  general  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Sparks  with  the  rank 
of  colonel. 

His  invention  is  highly  commended  and  is  proving  of  value  to  all  owners 
of  mines  producing  low-grade  ore.  He  has  keen  insight  into  business  affairs, 
marked  capacity  and  enterprise,  and  his  well  directed  labors  have  resulted  in 
hringing  to  him  a  handsome  competence.  Coming  to  the  west  in  his  early 
manhood,  he  has  witnessed  almost  the  entire  development  of  this  state,  and 
his  efforts  have  been  helpful  in  its  work  of  improvement  and  upbuilding  as 
the  years  have  gone  by. 


F.  C.  ROBINS,  at  present  a  prominent  merchant  of  VVinnemucca,  but 
for  a  number  of  years  publisher  of  one  of  the  influential  newspapers  of  this 
part  of  the  state  and  also  engaged  in  an  official  capacity  in  service  to  the 
people,  has  been  a  resident  of  the  state  of  Nevada  since  the  fall  of  1870.  His 
ancestry  on  the  paternal  side  is  Scotch-Irish  and  on  the  maternal  side  is 
German,  l)oth  branches  having  settled  in  Pennsylvania  at  an  early  day. 

John  and  Caroline  S.  (Drinkle)  Robins,  the  parents  of  F.  C.  Robins, 
were  lx)th  born  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  1856  removed  to  Ohio  and  *=ettletl 
in  Seneca,  Tiffin  county,  where  they  lived  till  1868,  when  they  came  to  the 
Sweet  Water  country  in  Wyoming.  Mr.  John  Robins  was  engag'ed  in  min- 
ing there  until  driven  out  by  the  Indians,  and  then  the  family  came  on  to 
Nevada.  Here  he  l>ecame  publisher  of  the  Humboldt  Register,  which  was 
one  of  the  leading  Republican  papers  of  the  state,  and  he  was  likewise  among 
the  pioneers  of  journalism  in  Nevada.  He  was  a  resident  of  Winnemucca 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1899,  ^vhen  he  wns  sixty-seven  years  of 
age;  his  wife  had  died  in  1883.  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  seven  children,  but  only  two  are  living,  James  H.,  of  Reno,  Nevada, 
and  F.  C.  Robins. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Robins  was  born  in  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  April  17,  1852, 
but  spent  most  of  his  youthful  days  in  Ohio,  where  he  was  educated  and 
learned  the  printer's  trade.  After  coming  to  Nevada  in  1870  he  was  the 
publisher  of  the  Humboldt  Register  for  a  few  years,  was  postmaster  at  Win- 
nemucca for  sixteen  years,  under  the  administrations  of  Grant.  Hayes,  Gar- 
field and  Cleveland.  He  afterward  gave  up  his  new^spaper  work  to  engage 
in  merchandising,  and  his  industry  and  good  judgment  in  this  line  have 
paid  him  well,  and  he  has  a  good  business.  He  carries  a  large  stock  of  gen- 
eral merchandise,  which  occupies  his  brick  block,  fifty  by  eighty  feet,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  business  district,  ajid  he  has  a  good  patronage  in  the 
town  and  surrounding  country.  He  is  also  the  owner  of  several  other  busi- 
ness buildings  of  Winnemucca,  and  in  addition  to  these  interests  has  some 
valuable  mining  properties. 

Mr.  Robins  upholds  the  doctrines  of  the  Republican  party,  and  has 
taken  some  part  in  practical  politics.  He  is  an  esteem.ed  member  of  Winne- 
mucca Lodge  No.  19,  F.  &  A.  M.,  in  which  he  has  fille^l  several  offices,  and 
is  also  a  meml)er  of  the  Eastern  Star.  On  May  16,  1880,  Mr.  Robins  mar- 
ried Susan  B.  Wilkinson,  a  native  of  Vernon,  Indiana.  They  were  the 
parents  of  nine  children,  of  whom  six  are  living:     C.  E.  Robins,  justice  of 
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the  peace  in  Winnemucca ;  Vernon,  Lucia  B.,  Hazel,  Laura  D.  and  Grace. 
The  Robins  homestead  is  one  of  the  nicest  residences  in  the  town.  Mr.' 
Robins  has  surrounded  it  with  shade  and  fruit  trees  and  flowers,  all  of  his 
OAvn  planting,  and  has  made  a  most  delightful  home  for  his  family.  June 
21,  1898,  the  family  were  bereaved  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Robins,  whose  kind 
and  loving  disposition  and  amiable  character  are  still  in  the  hearts,  thoughts 
and  memories  of  those  left  Ijehind.  She  was  past  worthy  matron  of  Silver 
State  Chapter  No.  6,  Eastern  Star,  and  was  a  popular  and  much  respected 
lady   throughout  the  county. 


MICHAEL  J.    MURPHY.      The  subject  of   this  sketch   was  deputy 
sheriff  of  Lander  coiTnty  for  three  years  prior  to  1903.     At  the  general  elec- 
tion   of  1902  he  was  elected  the  sheriff  of  the  county  against  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  the  county  and  has  filled  the  office  with  marked  ability 
and   full  satisfaction  to  his  constituency.     He  is  well  known  throughout  the 
state  in  various  capacities.     He  first  developed  his  ability  as  a  peace  officer 
in  his  capacity  as  cowboy  on  ranches  on  the  Humboldt  river,  where  he  be- 
came an  accomplished  horseman,  rider,  roper  and  camper,   and   where  he 
had  the  most  abundant  opportunity  to  study  the  trails  and  character  of  all 
kinds  of  men  from  almost  every  country,  and  where  he  became  largely  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  approved  methods  of  moving  quickly  and  adapting 
himself  to  conditions  that  surround  one  often  in  the  western  states. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  the  son  of  Michael  Murphy,  deceased,  of  Sacramento, 
California,  and  of  Mary  (Sullivan)  Murphy,  both  parents  having  been  born 
in  county  Cork,  Ireland,  whence  they  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  and  after- 
ward meeting  in  Sacramento  were  married  there.  Grandfather  John  Murphy 
and  his  family  had  also  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  and  in  1853,  in  company 
with  the  late  George  W.  Crum,  of  Battle  Mountain,  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
crossed  the  plains  to  California,  bringing  their  Kentucky  horses 

Michael  sold  his  first  team  to  Leland  Stanford  and  engaged  in  farming 
and  stock-raising  near  Sacramento.  Grandfather  Mtirphy  was  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  old  half-mile  race  course  Pt  San  Francisco,  which  is  still  re- 
called by  the  old  pioneers.  Sheriff  Murphy's  father  died  in  Sacramento 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  and  his  mother  at  the  age  of  forty-two  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Sheriff  Murphy  was  born  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  August  i,  1870, 
and  at  the  age  of  two  years  came  to  California  by  wagon,  this  being  his 
father's  third  trip  to  Kentucky.  He  received  his  education  at  Santa  Clara 
College.  After  his  education  was  completed,  he  for  a  while  kept  books  for 
an  uncle,  John  W.  Murphy,  who  kept  a  livery  stable  in  San  Francisco;  then 
came  to  Nevada  and  for  several  years  was  in  the  employ  of  R.  Farrell,  super- 
intendent of  the  Dunphy  estate,  as  foreman. 

On  August  15,  1901,  Mr.  Murphy  was  married  to  Miss  Kathrine 
Laughlin,  at  the  residence  of  her  mother  in  Austin,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  The  bride  was  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  ladies 
in  Austin,  having  resided  here  from  her  infancy,  being  a  native  of  the  state 
of  New  York.     She  is  an  excellent  musician,  taught  in  the  public  schools 
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of  Lander  w  ith  marked  ability,  a  stanch  friend,  an  excellent  neiglibor.  ai*I 
a  natural  lx)rn  aiid  educated  leader  in  all  work  with  which  she  l^eccwnes  in- 
terested, and  is  kind  and  charitable  to  a  fault. 

The  sheriff  is  a  life-long  Democrat,  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  ft 
United  Workmen,  and  is  at  present  the  master  workman  of  Hope  Lodge  Xa 
1 1,  of  Austin. 


LOL'IS  BERRUM  is  a  well  known  citizen  of  Reno  who  has  imde  a 
success  of  the  stock  Ixisiness.  The  jx^ssibilities  that  America  offers  to  her 
citizens  he  has  utilized,  and,  though  he  came  to  this  co^itntry  in  limited  cir- 
cumstances, he  has  steadily  and  j^erseveringly  worked  his  way  upward,  leav- 
ing the  ranks  oi  the  many  to  stand  among  the  successful  few. 

Mr.  Berrum  was  born  in  Germany  on  the  i6th  of  June,  1858,  and  w'as 
educated  in  Denmark  in  the  Danish  language.  Reared  upon  his  fathers 
farm,  he  early  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  general  farming  and  st(Kk- 
raising.  His  father  never  came  to  this  country  and  is  now  (in  1903)  in 
the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  The  only  representatives  of  the  family 
living  in  America  are  Mr.  Berrum  and  his  brothers,  Paul  and  Hans. 

It  was  in   1887  that  Louis  Bernun  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  came  to 
Rena,   Nevada.     After  paying  his  passage  and  other  expenses  (^f  the  tnp 
he  found  that  he  had  only  twenty  dollars  remaining,  but  he  was  young,  am- 
bitious and  enterprising  and  was  not  afraid  to  work.     Such  traits  of  char- 
acter are  a  fortune  to  any  young  man  possessed  of  them."    Mr.  Bernim  had 
been  only  a  short  time  in  this  country  before  he  accepted  a  position  to  herd 
sheep  at  thirty-five  dollars   per  month  and  board,  his  wages   being  sutee- 
quently  increased  to  fifty  dollars  per  month.     Cheap  clothing  was  all  that 
was  necessary  for  him  to  buy  when  he  engaged  in  that  business,  and  he 
was  able  to  save  most  of  his  money.     At  the  end  of  three  years  he  had 
thoroughly  mastered  the  business  as  carried  on  in  America,  and  had  ate^ 
gained  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  language  of  the  countr}'- 
He  then  took  charge  of  three  thousand  sheep  on  shares ;  he  bought  one  thou- 
sand at  the  end  of  tlie  first  year  and  two  thousand  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year.     In  this  way  he  kq)t  adding  to  liis  stock  until  at  one  time  he  had  six 
thousand  sheep.     Just  as  it  Ijecame  apparent  that  free  trade  was  proving  <hs- 
astrous  to  the  sheep  Inisiness,  Mr.  Berrum  sold  out.     He  had  already  met 
with  considera1)le  loss,  but  not  so  much  as  he  would  have  experienced  had 
he  held  on  to  the  business  any  longer. 

He  then  returned  to  his  native  land  to  visit  his  relatives  and  to  clami 
the  bride  who  was  waiting  for  him  there.  In  1894  he  married  Miss  Karo 
line  Berrum,  a  distant  relative  of  the  family,  ancl  their  wedding  journey 
was  their  trip  to  the  new  world.  Returning  to  Reno,  Mr.  Berrum  engaged 
in  buying  mutton  sheep  for  a  butcher  in  San  Francisco  for  two  years,  aw? 
in  that  venture  met  with  good  success.  x\t  the  end  of  that  time  he  again 
embarked  in  the  sheep  business  on  his  own  account,  buying  six  thousand? 
head,  and  he  has  steadily  increased  his  operations  until  he  has  had  as  high 
as  twelve  thousand.  His  specialty  is  a  breed  of  sheep  that  has  recently 
been  imported  from  England,  called  the  Hampshires,  which  are  large,  strong. 
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healthy  sheep,  good  for  both  wool  and  mutton,  and  he  frequently  sells 'as 
High  as  four  thousand  sheep.     He  is  the  owner  of  a  good  ranch  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  a  short  distance  south  of  Reno,  and  owns  a  fifth  in- 
terest in  Last  Chance  ditch,  used  for  irrigating  purposes.     In  the  town  he 
has  a  nice  home  on  South  Virginia  street,  occupying  a  lot  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  by  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.     His  residence  is  surrounded  by 
flowers,  fruit  and  shade  trees,  all  of  his  own  planting,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  homes  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Berrum's  success  has  come  to  him  as  the  result  or  his  own  indus- 
trious efforts,  and  has  all  been  accomplished  in  sixteen  years,  and  it  is  a 
credit  to  the  state  of  his  choice  that  such  success  is  possible.  In  business 
affairs  he  is  prompt,  energetic  and  reliable,  and  usually  carries  forward  to 
successful  completion  whatever  he  undertakes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berrum  are  also  rich  in  a  family  of  four  bright,  healthy 
children,  all  born  in  Reno,  namely:  Anna  Maria,  Louis  W.,  Caroline  M., 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was  so  named  as  he  was  born  the  day  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  in  Reno.  Both  were  reared  in  the  Lutheran  faith.  In 
politics  Mr.  Berrum  is  a  Republican,  and  was  once  the  nominee  of  his 
party  for  the  state  legislature,  but  the  ticket  met  with  defeat  that  year  as 
Nevada  has  recently  elected  the  fusion  candidates.  He  takes  a  deep  in- 
terest in  everj'thing  jjertaining  to  the  public  welfare,  and  withholds  his  sup- 
port from  no  enterprise  calculated  to  prove  of  public  benefit. 


DAVID  GIROUX.     The  Winnemucca  Hotel  is  the  most  popular  pub- 
lic house  in  the  town,  and  has  earned  its  excellent  reputation  through  thirty- 
three  years  of  management  and  ownership  by  David   Giroux,   who  is  the 
oldest  public  host   in   Winnemucca.      Mr.    Giroux   is   Canadian   French    by 
birth,  and  his  parents,  Peter  and  Leonora  (Ruelyea)  Giroux,  were  Canadian 
farmers  and  the  parents  of  sixteen  children,  of  whom  fourteen  are  still  living. 
David  Giroux,  who  is  the  only  one  of  this  large  family  in  the  state 
of  Nevada,  was  torn  in  Montreal,  Canada,  in   1835.     He  had  six  months 
of  schooling  in  Canada,  but  the  remainder  of  his  mental  training  has  been 
left  to  his  naturally  sharp  intellect  and  the  school  of  experience,  where  he 
has  learned  his  lessons  better  than  the  majority  of.  men.  and  is  now  to  be 
classed  among  the  shrewd  and  (juick-minded  business  men  of  the  west.     At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  l^egan  life  on  his  own  account,  taking  passage  in 
1855  for  California,  via  the  isthmus,  and  for  fifteen  years  after  his  arrival 
followed  mining  in  California.      In    1870  he  came  to  Nevada,   directly  to 
Humboldt  county.     He  had  been  saving  and  industrious,  and  arrived  with 
about  forty-five  hundred  dollars.     The  eight  acres  which  now  comprise  the 
site  of  the  Winnemucca  Hotel  had  on  it  a  small  building  used  as  a  hotel, 
but  was  a  property  of  no  considerable  value,  and  Mr.  Giroux  lx)ught  it  at  a 
price  far  below  its  present  worth.     He  built  a  firstrclass  building  on  these 
grounds,   with  large,  airv   bednx^ms,   a   large  office,   dining-room,   and  has 
given  such  careful  attention  to  all  the  details  of  his  business  that  his  success 
has  been  an  assured  fact  for  many  years.     His  most  excellent  characteristic 
as  a  landlord  is  his  cordial  welcome  and  hospitality,  which  are  no  doubt 
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inherent  in  his  F'rench  blood,  and  which  make  all  his  patrons  feel  perfectly 
at  home  and  insure  their  patronage  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  town.  The 
rates  are  moderate,  and  the  guests  are  conveyed  to  aid  from  the  depot  free 
of  charge.  There  are  forty-eight  bedrooms,  well  furnished,  and  the  entire 
building  and  grounds  are  kept  in  the  best  of  order. 

Mr.  Giroux  was  married  in  Oakland.  California,  -in  187J,  to  Miss 
Remillard,  a  native  of  Canada  and  of  French  ancestry.  Their  one  son. 
David  E.,  is  now  a  physician  and  surgeon  of  Winnemucca.  In  1875  this 
happy  union  was  broken  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Giroux.  fn  1884  Mr.  Giroux 
married  Miss  Luthean  Remillard,  a  sister  of  his  former  wife.  Thev  have 
had  four  children,  Edna,  Alma,  Dora  and  Victor.  The  family  are  meml)enj 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  are  faithful  workers  in  its  cause.  Mr. 
Giroux  is  a  Democrat,  and  gave  Humlx)ldt  county  four  years  of  service 
as  a  county  commissioner,  during  which  period  he  was  instrumental  in  se- 
curing the  erection  of  the  first  bridge  across  Himiboldt  river  near  the  town. 
He  is  a  meml^er  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  of  the  An- 
cient Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  his  wide  acquaintance  and  genial 
nature  make  him  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  this  county. 

HENRY  RITER,  the  owner  of  Riter's  Elite  steam  bre\very  in  Reno. 
is  a  native  of  Germany,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  the  fatherland  Octofer 
8,  1863.  He  was  reared  and  educated  there,  and  when  sixteen  years  of  age 
went  to  California,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  butchering  business,  als/^ 
following  other  pursuits  that  would  yield  him  an  honest  living.  On  the  nth 
of  March,  1884,  he  came  to  Nevada  and  established  the  Elite  saloon,  a  place 
that  was  furnished  and  maintained  in  accord  with  its  name,  enjoying  the 
patronage  of  the  prominent  i^eople  of  the  city.  In  1895  ^I^-  Rtter  purchased 
the  brewery  and  also  gave  to  it  the  name  of  "Elite.''  In  it  he  manufactures 
steam  beer  and  porter,  and  the  product  is  very  popular,  the  demand  being 
fully  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  brewery.  He  is  also  the  owner  of  the 
Bowers  mansion,  situated  on  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  Railroad  twenty 
miles  south  of  Reno.  This  property  he  has  transformed  into  a  beautiful 
summer  resort  with  beautiful  grounds  and  lakes  for  swimming.  The  man- 
sion was  built  by  Sandy  Bowers,  who  began  it  in  1862  and  completed  it  in 
1864.  It  was  erected  for  a  summer  residence  at  a  cost  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  being  the  most  superb  residence  in  the  state.  All  of 
the  glass  in  the  mansion  was  of  the  heaviest  French  plate,  as  clear  as  the 
most  perfect  crystal.  The  handles  on  all  the  doors  were  solid  bullion  and 
the  door  knobs  were  all  an  amalgam  of  silver  and  gold.  Mr.  Bowers  was  the 
bonanza  king,  and  took  from  twenty-one  feet  of  ground  five  million  dollars. 
Mr.  Bowers  died,  and  some  years  later  the  widow  lost  the  property.  ^^ 
had  several  owners  afterward,  but  little  was  done  with  it  until  Mr.  Riter 
l3ecame  convinced  of  its  great  value  for  an  outing  resort  for  the  citizens  ot 
Reno.  Making  the  purchase  he  has  done  much  to  restore  the  property  to 
its  original  beauty,  and  it  has  been  a  very  popular- resort,  large  excursions 
being  made  to  it  throughout  the  months  of  summer.  The  grounds  comprise 
seventy-five  acres,  and  upon  the  place  are  both  hot  and  cold  springs  and 
two  large  swimming  ponds. 
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Mr.  Riter  was  married  on  the  13th  of  June,  1888,  to  Miss  Lilian  Dixon, 
of  Placenalle,  California,  and  they  have  a  nice  residence  in  Reno,  where 
their  circle  of  friends  is  extensive.  He  votes  with  the  Democracy,  having 
always  given  his  political  allegiance  to  that  party,  and  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  fraternity  and  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles.  A 
prepossessing,  obliging  and  progressive  business  man,  he  has  attained  success 
in  all  that  he  has  undertaken. 


FRANCIS  P.  VAN  PATTEN,  the  leading  lumber  dealer  of  Austin, 
Nevada,  has  been  acquainted  with  this  state  for  forty  years,  ever  since  it  was 
admitted  to  the  sisterhood  of  sovereign  commonwealths,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  man  living  to-day  in  the  state  who  is  more  familiar  with  the  history  from 
primitive  times  to  the  present  and  with  all  the  resources,  commercially,  min- 
erally  and  agriculturally,  than  Mr.  Van  Patten.  He  has  employed  his  years 
in  various  pursuits,  which  have  taken  him  all  over  the  western  country, 
and  his  life  teems  with  incidents  which  in  years  to  come  would  be  valuable 
to  the  state  archives  from  an  historical  standpoint.  He  is  now  approaching 
the  seventieth  milestone  of  his  career,  and  his  unflagging  industry  and  hon- 
orable and  useful  endeavors  of  the  past  give  him  a  place  of  high  esteem 
among  his  fellow  citizens. 

The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Van  Patten  came  from  Holland  many  generations 
ago,  settling  in  the  typical  new^  world  Dutch  state  of  New  York,  where  this 
particular  branch  of  the  family  remained  to  Mr.   Van  Patten's  time.     He 
was  born  in  Bridgewater,  Oneida  county,  New  York,  March  16,  1835,  and 
was  reared  and  educated  in  the  city  of  Rome,  New  York,  where  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  Rome  Academv  and  was  in  that  excellent  institution  at  the 
same  time  with  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Gage  and  others  who  have 
since  become  eminent  before  the  country.     School  days  ended,  Mr.  Van  Pat- 
ten was  for  seven  years  in  the  employ  of  Hayden,  Lewis  &  Company,  dry- 
goods  merchants  of  Rome,     hi   i860  he  tvent  to  St.  Louis,  wliere  he  got 
out  of  funds,  and  then  f(K)ted  it  to  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  and  from  there 
to  the  Rio  Grande  river,  where  he  was  employed  for  a  time  by  the  Overland 
Stage  Company,     hi  the  summer  of   i860  he  went  to  Visalia,  California. 
His  first  work  in  this  state  was  with  a  threshing  outfit  in  the  Sacramento 
valley,  and  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  men  who  was  not  worn  out  by  the 
heat.     For  this  labor  he  was  paid  two  dollars  and  a  lialf  a  day.     After  this 
he  was  receiving  clerk  for  Peters  and  Jackson  at  the  dock  in  Stockton,  tak- 
ing in  wheat  and  barley,     hi  the  fall  of  1861  he  went  to  San  Francisco, 
and  did  whatever  work  he  could  find.     The  cellars  were  flooded  at  the  time, 
and  he  got  a  rotary  chain  pump  and,  with  the  help  of  a  number  of  China- 
men, worked  at  taking  the  water  from  the  cellars.     The  city  was  crowded 
with  unemployed  workmen  at  that  time,  and  he  sometimes  worked  for  as 
little  as  ninety-five  cents  a  day. 

About  this  time  the  Reese  river  mines  were  struck  in  Nevada,  and 
on  August  I,  1862,  Mr.  Van  Patten  set  out  for  this  new  territory.  He 
got  a  horse  and  a  mule  at  Stockton,  and  stopped  on  the  way  at  Placerville. 
Thence  he  came  over  the  mountains   and  arrived   in  the  territory  on  Oc- 
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tober  II,  1863.  At  Carson  City  he  sold  his  mule  and  boiig-ht  a  wagon  and 
some  horses,  and  drove  to  Jacobs  Springs,  where  he  worked  for  \N'ash 
Jacobs  on  his  ranch,  in,  company  with  William  Talcot,  who  afterward  dis- 
covered the  Pony  Ledge  which  caused  the  excitement  in  Austin.  Mr. 
Van  Patten  then  emploved  his  energies  at  cooking,  and  at  the  overland 
station  on  Reese  river  was  cook  and  messenger  agent  until  the  following 
spring,  when  he  took  the  position  of  deputy  postmaster  and  deputy  express 
agent.  He  conducted  this  business  until  the  receipts  of  the  office  dwindled 
to  almost  nothing,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  court  house  to  Austin  he 
prospected  in  Churchill  county  and  uncovered  a  number  of  good  prospects 
there  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Austin,  from  one  of  which,  the  Silver  Lode,  he 
sold  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  of  non-assessable  stock.  The  ore  was 
good,  but  expenses  of  operation  were  so  high  that  the  mine  was  later  sold 
for  taxes. 

After  his  marriage  in  1866  he  went  to  Smith  creek  station  in  Church- 
ill county,  and  was  in  business  there  for  a  time  and  was  also  engaged  in 
ranching  in    1868-9,   until   the  overland   stage  was  discontinued,   which   so 
depreciated  Mr.  Van  Patten's  property  that  he  decided  to  move.     He  then 
went  to  Jacobsville  and  took  the  Lander  House,  which  he  conducted  until 
the  spring  of  1873,  at  which  time  he  went  to  Warm  Springs,  in  Lander 
county,  now  called  the  Van  Patten  Warm  Springs.     He  resided  there   for 
fourteen  years,  and  was  in  the  stock  business  and  handled  wood  and  coal. 
also  in  various  other  enterprises.     During  the  hard  winter  of   1878-9    he 
lost  three  hundred  and  fifty  cattle,  and  after  that  he  sold  out  to  Tom  Trip- 
lett  and  went  into  partnership  with  William  Clark.     They  conducted  a  gin 
mill   for  twentv-two  months  and   had  thirtv-six  hundred   dollars  on   their 
books  when  they  quit.     From  that  time  until  a  cold  November  morning  in 
1884  Mr.  Van  Patten  was  a  roustalx)ut  on  the  Hill  at  a  salary  of  four  dol- 
lars a  day,  and  he  then  decided  he  had  had  enough  of  such  employment, 
and  for  the  following  two  years  worked  alx)ut  the  town  and  for  the  county. 
In  1886  he  ran  for  the  office  of  sheriff  on  the  Democratic  ticket  but  was 
defeated.     Two  years  later,  .however,  he  was  up  again,  and  this  time  was 
elected  and  filled  the  office  efficiently  for  two  years.     During  that  time  he 
sold  the  Manhattan  proj^erty,  signing  the  deeds  to  John  L.  Beveridge,  of 
Chicago.     At  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  he  opened  a  livery  and  feed 
stable  in  Austin,  and  conducted  it  until  he  decided  to  return  to  California 
He  took  eight  horses  and  two  wagons,  and  with  his  wife  and  six  children 
and  with  a  good  amount  of  su])plies,  set  out  on  the  old  overland  -itage  route, 
going  through   Carson   City,    Placerville,   to  Stockton.      For  three   months 
he  worked  with  his  teams  on  the  construction  of  the  San  Joaquin   Valley 
Railroad,  and  then  returned  to  Nevada.     For  a  few  months  he  rented  a  place 
on   the  chemical  yards  at  Carson   City  and  hauled   and   sold   wood,   after 
which  he  and  the  family  returned  to  Austin.     In  the  following  spring  he 
opened  his  lumber  yard,  where  he  also  handles  hay,  wood  and  coal,  and 
has  since  continued  at  this  with  good  success. 

November  19,  1866,  Mr.  Van  Patten  was  married  to  Miss  Rufilia 
Deering,  a  native  daughter  of  California.  Eleven  children  have  been  born 
to  them :     Frank  A.,  superintendent  of  tlie  Comet  mine  in  Utah ;  George  L., 
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a  mining"  man  of  Tonopah;  William,  who  has  an  agency  in  Carson  City; 
Clarence;  Clyde;  George  Gorden;  Nettie,  the  widow  of  W.  Higby;  Matilda, 
the  wife  of  F.  H.  Triplett,  editor  of  the  Reveille;  Anna  Clara,  wife  of  Fred 
McMahon;  Agnes  F.  and  Amelia  F.,  who  are  both  at  home  with  their  pa- 
rents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Patten  have  a  nice  home  at  Austin.  They  are 
niemljers  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  he  l)elongs  to  the  Episcopal  church 
mission  and  is  one  of  the  Influential  mem1)ers  of  the  church  and  takes  an 
active  part  in  its  work. 


HON.  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD  DALE,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  old-time  citizens  of  Austin,  has  been  in  the  state  of  Nevada  for  over 
forty  years,  in  fact  there  was  neither  state  nor  territory  of  that  name  when 
he  came,  for  the  entire  region  was  classed  as  the  territory  of  Utah.  He 
has,  accordingly,  witnessed  the  state's  development  and  growth  from  its 
infant  days  to  the  present,  and  he  has  been  a  large  part  of  all  he  has  seen. 
He  is  a  true  representative  of  the  western  pioneer,  a  hardy  race  now  rapidly 
thinning  out  through  the  relentless  hand  of  time  and  known  only  in  their 
age.  He  came  to  the  coast  country  over  half  a  century  ago,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  subsequent  tnne  has  followed  the  occupation  which 
first  attracted  emigrants  to  this  part  of  the  country.  He  has  made  a  fine 
record  as  a  citizen  of  Nevada,  and  has  been  honored  by  being  sent  as  a 
representative  of  the  sovereign  people  to  their  state  asembly. 

Mr.  Dale  was  born  in  Woodford  county,  Kentucky,  May  26,  1832, 
and  is  of  English  ancestry.  His  parents  brought  \v\w  to  Illinois  when  he 
was  three  years  old,  and  he  w^is  reared  to  manhood  on  his  father's  farm. 
His  education  was  received  in  the  same  sort  of  primitive  schools  in  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  gained  his  education,  and  he  was  a  child  while  that  young 
statesrnan  was  forging  to  the  front  in  the  same  state,  hi  1852  he  joined 
a  company  of  twenty-six  men  and  one  woman  and  started  from  Carthage, 
Illinois,  with  ox  teams  to  cross  the  plains  to  California.  They  passed  many 
who  were  sick  on  the  road,  but  they  were  fortunate  in  losing  none  of  their 
number  nor  any  of  their  stock,  and  they  had  no  trouble  with  the  hidians. 
They  stopped  in  Solano  county,  California,  and  Mr.  Dale  worked  in  the 
redw^ood  timber  for  the  next  two  years,  hi  1854  lie  engaged  in  mining, 
with  the  usual  ups  and  dow-ns  of  the  professfon,  at  one  time  being  possessed 
of  six  thousand  dollars.  He  arrived  in  Silver*City,  Nevada,  on  the  7th  of 
July,  1862,  just  at  the  time  when  the  mining  excitement  was  fully  under 
way.  He  was  paid  five  dollars  a  day  for  tinil)ering  work  in  the  mine  at 
Gold  Hill,  wdiere  he  remained  several  years,  hi  1863  the  mines  were  dis- 
covered in  Austin,  and  it  was  one  of  the  liveliest  mining  towns  in  the  state. 
Mr.  Dale  came  there  in  1866,  and  this  has  l^een  his  permanent  home  ever 
since.  He  worked  for  a  time  as  a  stationary  engineer,  and  also  did  much 
prospecting.  He  leased  some  mines,  and  took  out  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
metal,  some  of  his  assays  running  as  high  as  three  and  five  thousand  dol- 
lars a  ton.  He  has  since  disposed  of  his  claims,  and  is  now  living  retired 
from  active  pursuits  in  the  main. 

On  August  6,   1857,  Mr.  Dale  ^vas  married  in  Sonoma  county,  Cali- 
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fomia,  to  Miss  Mary  Ellen  Hardin.  Their  son,  William  Henry,  was  born 
in  Healdsburg,  Sonoma  county,  and  is  now  in  Los  Angeles;  Charles  R 
was  born  in  San  Francisco  and  also  resides  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Dale  was 
a  Whig  in  his  early  political  career,  and  gave  his  first  presidential  vote 
to  Winfield  Scott  in  1852  and  his  second  to  Fillmore  in  1856.  In  1864  he 
voted  for  Lincoln,  and  continued  his  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party 
until  it  refused  to  remonetize  silver,  since  which  time  he  has  cast  his  influ- 
ence for  silver  and  voted  for  Bryan.  He  has  always  done  his  own  think- 
ing, and  is  independent  of  party  when  its  principles  do  not  accord  with  his. 
In  1882  Mr.  Dale  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  state  legislature,  and  was 
again  elected  in  1886,  making  a  creditable  record  during  these  two  termsu 
He  is  a  veteran  Odd  Fellow,  having  joined  the  organization  in  1856,  and 
is  a  past  representative  to  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state  and  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Rebekahs.  Mr.  Dale  has  a  comfortable  residence  in  Austin,  where 
he  spends  his  old  age  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  life  and  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  loves  the  town  v.here  he  has  spent  so 
many  years  and  where  the  principal  scenes  of  his  part  in  life  have  been 
played,  and  he  is  happy  and  contented  with  the  present  and  with  the  con- 
templation of  the  past. 


W.  E.  SHARON.  No  history  of  Nevada  would  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  gentleman  whose  name  initiates  this  review,  for  through 
more  than  thirty  years  he  has  l)een  actively  identified  with  the  development 
of  the  rich  mineral  resources  of  the  state,  which  are  the  foundation  of  the 
greater  part  of  Nevada's  wealth  and  a  valued  source  of  much  of  the  mineral 
yield  of  the  country.  Thoroughly  informed  concerning  the  vocation  he  has 
chosen  as  a  life  work,  Mr.  Sharon's  opinions  are  largely  received  as  authority 
in  mining  circles  and  he  has  spared  no  effort  whereby  he  might  become 
familiar  with  the  best  methods  of  mining  as  practiced  throughout  the  world. 
He  is  now  acting  as  superintendent  of  all  the  mines  in  Gold  Hill  mining 
district  of  Story  county,  which  were  consolidated  by  Senator  Sharon,  D.  O. 
Mills  and  R.  F.  Morrow. 

William  E.  Sharon  came  to  Nevada  in  1872.  He  is  a  native  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  Jefferson  county.  His  ancestral 
history  is  one  of  close  connection  with  the  country  from  early  colonial  days, 
the  line  being  traced  back  to  the  Pilgrims  who  landed  from  the  Mayflower 
at  Plymouth  Rock  and  founded  the  colony  of  Plymouth.  Smily  Sharon,  the 
father  of  William  E.  Sharon,  was  lx)rn  in  Ohio  in  1826,  and  now,  in  the 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  is  residing  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 
In  early  manhood  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Hurford,  a 
native  of  his  own  state.  Both  w^ere  representatives  of  families  that  have 
been  connected  w^ith  the  Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers  through  many  gen- 
erations. An  uncle  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Sharon  was  the  Hon.  William  Sharon,  now 
deceased,  ex-United  States  senator  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  mining  men 
in  the  entire  country.  He  is  mentioned  at  length  in  Bancroft's  Historj'  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Since  his  arrival  in  Nevada  William  E.  Sharon  has  l)een  constantlv  en- 
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gaged  in  mining,  and  is  now  the  superintendent  of  the  large  group  of  mines 
in  Gold  Hill  which  have  added  one  hundred  million  dollars  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country  and  are  still  large  producers.  These  mines  include  all  from  the 
Imperial  to  the  Caledonia.  The  deepest  of  these  is  now  three  thousand  feet, 
at  which  depth  the  water  prevented  further  work,  but  at  present  new  methods 
in  watering  these  low  levels  are  being  put  into  successful  operation,  which 
are  expected  to  permit  of  working  for  a  depth  of  five  thousand  feet,  which 
is  as  deep  as  the  deepest  mine  known. 

During  his  long  experience  in  the  development  of  mines  and  in  the 
production  of  gold  and  silver,  Mr.  Sharon  has  made  mining  his  constant 
study  and  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  an  e>ccellent  authority  on 
subjects  pertaining  to  what  has  been  his  life  work.  The  position  which  he 
occupies  is  a  very  important  one,  involving  the  care  of  mammoth  interests 
in  the  operation  of  the  mines.  All  these  extensive  properties  are  now  owned 
by  one  corporation. 

In  Virginia  City,  in  1876,  William  E.  Sharon  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Lillian  Nygatt,  who  was  born  in  Iowa  and  is  a  daughter  of  Milton 
Nygatt,  a  gentleman  of-  Scotch  ancestry  descended  from  the  Mayflower 
emigrants  who  made  the  first  settlement  in  New  England,  while  both  sides 
of  the  family  were  represented  by  active  participants  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sharon  have  been  born  children  as  follows :  Claude, 
who  is  now  assayer  of  the  mines  of  which  his  father  is  manager,  and  who 
married  Miss  Evans,  a  daughter  of  Alvaro  Evans;  Florence,  now  the  wife 
of  Peter  C.  Allen  and  is  a  resident  of  New  York  city :  Blanche,  the  wife  of 
Harry  Farr,  a  resident  of  San  Francisco;  Robert,  Ruth,  Esther  and  Hurford, 
all  of  whom  are  attending  school. 

Mr.  Sharon  is  a  strong  bimetallist,  and  gives  his  allegiance  to  the  polit- 
ical party  which  embodies  his  ideas  on  this  subject.  He  belongs  to  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  keeps  well  informed  on  the 
questions  of  the  day,  political  and  otherwise,  and  is  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man, a  splendid  representative  of  the  Nevada  mining  men. 


ROBERT  L.  FULTON,  one  of  Nevada's  representative  citizens,  came 
to  this  state  in  1871  and  settled'  in  Reno  in  1875.  He  is  a  native  of  Ohio, 
his  birth  having  occurred  in  Ashland,  March  6,  1847.  He  comes  of  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry.  His  father,  Robert  Fulton,  was  lx)m  near  the  noted  his- 
torical city  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  and  in  1830  emigrated  to  Ohio.  He 
was  married  in  Pittsburg  to  Miss  Margaret  Lardin,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1855  he  went  to  California,  engaging  in  placer  mining  in  the 
Blue  banks,  but  with  little  success.  He  then  returned  to  Ohio,  where  he 
continued  to  make  his  home  until  his  death  in  1894,  when  eighty-three  years 
of  age.  He  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  man,  and  his  sterling  qual- 
ities gained  for  him  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  all.  His  wife  departed 
this  life  in  the  eightieth  year  of  her  age.  They  were  of  the  old  Covenanter 
stock,  but  joined  the  Methodist  church,  and  for  many  years  were  among 
its  consistent  members.  Of  their  family  of  five  children,  three  reached 
years  of  maturity,  and  one  of  the  sons,  John  M.  Fulton,  is  now  district  pas- 
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senger  and  freight  agent  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  running  be- 
tween Colfax  and  Ogden.  and  makes  his  home  in  Reno.  A  sister,  Margaret, 
became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Woggoner,  who  served  in  the  regiment  com- 
manded by  Major  William  McKinley  during  the  Civil  w^ar. 

Robert  L.  Fulton  attended  the  public  schools  of  iiis  native  state,  but  his 
knowledge  has  l:>een  largely  acquired  in  the  school  of  experience  and  through 
his  own  reading,  investigation  and  observation.  In  early  life  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  clerk  in  a  store,  and  while  thus  engaged  began  learning  teleg- 
raphy. He  l}egan  railroading  on  the  Erie  road  as  telegraph  operator,  and 
when  alx)ut  twenty  years  of  age  was  serving  as  conductor.  Later  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  and  was  for  three  years 
train  dispatcher.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  went  to  Minnesota  and 
had  charge  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  road  until  the  failure  of  Jay  Cook 
paralyzed  their  business.  In  1874  he  made  his  w-ay  to  California  and  was 
train  dispatcher  at  Lathrop  and  also  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Visalia. 
While  thus  engaged  General  Redding  offered  him  a  position  in  the  land 
department  of  the  company,  and  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office 
July  15,  1875,  since  which  time  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  inspecting 
and  exhibiting  land  and  making  sales  of  railroad  lands  along  the  entire 
line  of  the  road  from  Colfax  to  Ogden. 

He  has  written  many  valuable  articles  setting  forth  the  advantages  and 
resources  of  Nevada  and  of  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  for  agricultural  pur- 
suits. This  originally  included  a  letter  to  thcTNew  York  Tribune,  in  which 
he  wrote  of  the  farming  possibilities,  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate  and 
the  moral  worth  of  the  state.  The  Tribune  gave  this  article  the  title  of  aii 
**Eloquent  Plea — Nevada  Only  Assailed  by  Ignorance  and  Malice."  Re- 
cently he  has  finished  an  able  address  to  be  read  tefore  the  Forestrj'^  Asso- 
ciation, one  of  the  allied  bodies  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  The  paper  is  an  exhaustive  argument  showing  that 
the  irrigation  and  reclamation  of  the  arid  west  would  prove  of  immense 
value  to  the  entire  country.  He  was  invited  to  deliver  an  address  l)efore 
the  students  of  the  State  University,  and  spoke  to  them  upon  the  subject 
of  "How  to  Build  a  State."  This  was  greeted  with  much  applause  and 
received  favorable  comment  from  the  press.  The  commissioner  to  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  will  distribute  a  handsome  lxx)k  on  Nevada 
during  the  summer  of  1904,  the  article  on  the  state  at  large  being  written 
by  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Fulton  has  taken  a  most  active  and  helpful  part  in  advancing  the 
farming  interests  of  the  state.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
state  board  of  trade.  He  also  owned  and  conducted  the  Reno  Gazette  for 
eight  years,  which  he  made  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  state,  with  a  wide 
circulation  throughout  Nevada.  He  published  this  in  the  interests  of  the 
Republican  party,  having  always  been  one  of  its  stalwart  supporters,  and, 
while  he  has  labored  effectively  for  the  good  of  the  party,  he  has  never 
sought  or  desired  public  office  for  himself.  He  is  strongly  opposed  to  mis- 
rule in  public  aflfairs,  and  in  all  of  his  work  has  been  prompted  by  a  [>atriotic 
interest  in  his  county,  state  and  nation.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  national 
convention  which  nominated  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  as  the  candidates  to 
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lead  the  national  ticket  in  1900.  When  in  Wyoming  Mr.  Fulton  was  made 
a  Mason  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  he  received  the  Royal  Arch 
degree  in  Duluth,  Minnesota,  and  the  Knight  Templar  degrees  in  Minne- 
apolis. He  has  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  the  grand  high  priest  of 
Nevada. 

On  the  nth  of  January,  1877,  Robert  L.  Fulton  was  married  to  Miss 
May    Alice  Bragg,  a  native  of  Maine  and  a  daughter  of  Captain  Charles 
A.  Bragg,  who  is  descended  from  English  ancestry.     They  have  three  chil- 
dren :     John  A.,  a  graduate  of  the  Nevada  State  University  and  now  a  civil 
engineer  in  Africa ;  Helen  and  Margaret,  at  home.     Mr.  Fulton,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  children,  recently  made  a  trip  to  Alaska  and  later  to  Japan, 
.which  tour  proved  of  much  interest.     They  have  a  beautiful  home  in  Reno, 
and    as  he  has  abiding  faith  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  west 
he  has  made  a  number  of  valuable  real  estate  investments  in  this  section  of 
the  country.     In  all  of  his  life  work  he  has  been  actuated  by  high  principles 
and  honorable  motives,  and  Nevada  owes  much  to  him  because  of  his  efforts 
for  her  advancement,  growth  and  the  development  of  her  natural  resources. 
His    labors  in  this  direction  have  not  been  without  result,  and  to-dav  he 
stands  as  a  typical  representative  of  our  best  American  manhood  and  as  a 
patriotic  citizen,  whose  devotion  to  the  general  good  is  alx)ve  question. 


HON.  PAUL  LAVEAGA,  a  long-prominent  citizen  of  Winnemucca 
and  Humboldt  county,  a  resident  of  the  state  of  Nevada  since  1866,  is  of 
Spanish  and  Mexican  ancestry.  It  is  quite  according  to  the  natural  fitness 
of  things  that  among  the  gold-seekers  of  the  past  century,  who  peopled 
the  western  coast  of  our  country  almost  in  a  night,  that  there  should  be 
some  of  that  same  race  and  clime  whence  came  the  earliest  explorers,  con- 
querors and  adventurers  in  quest  of  the  fabulous  treasures  of  the  Incas  and 
the  Montezumas.  One  of  the  famous  forty-niners  to  California  was  J.  N. 
Naveaga,  the  father  of  our  Nevada  resident.  He  was  born  in  Spain,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  Pacific  coast  he  brought  with  him  his  wife  and  son 
Paul,  then  a  boy  of  eight  years.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  lif^  in 
mining  in  the  various  camps  of  the  west,  but  only  managed  to  make  a 
living.  He  died  in  San  Francisco  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years,  and 
his  good  wife  passed  away  in   1873,  aged  seventy-two. 

Paul  Laveaga  was  born  in  Mexico,  January  15,  1841,  and  is  the  only 
member  of  the  family  in  Nevada.  When  he  came  to  this  state  in  1866  he 
worked  for  wages,  and  also  mined  some  in  Unionville,  Humlx)1dt  county. 
In  this  place  he  opened  up  a  lodging  house  and  restaurant  in  1868,  and 
continued  that  up  to  1884,  when  he  came  to  Winnemucca.  He  has  been 
a  very  successful  business  man,  and  has  earned  a  good  competency  as  well 
as  an  honorable  place  among  his  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  Laveaga  has  been  a  Republican  since  casting  his  first  vote,  and 
has  taken  a  more  than  ordinarily  active  part  in  public  affairs.  He  was  post- 
master of  Unionville  for  many  years;  in  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
assembly,  where  he  served  four  terms  with  great  usefulness  to  his  con- 
stituents, and  he  was  also  treasurer  of  Humlx)ldt  county  for  eight  years. 
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His  public  career  is  a  recrinl  of  ihoroughly  upright  and  honest  service, 
and  is  creditable  to  him  in  ever>'  sense  of  the  word- 
In  1869  he  was  married  to  I>>lores  Gomez,  a  native  of  Mexico.  Tw"' 
children  were  hijvn  of  this  uni<'n:  Paul.  Jr..  a  resident  of  Reno  and  Frani. 
who  was  killed  in  the  App  mine  in  1900.  In  .\pril,  1875.  Mr.  Lavcaga 
was  married  to  Miss  Isaljelle  Mencloza.  a  native  of  Sonora,  Tuolumne  countr. 
California.  They  liave  two  daughters  an<l  two  sons:  Inez  S..  Luc>-  L. 
A.  C.  and  V.  J.  Mr.  Laveaga  is  a  member  of  the  Imlependent  Order  cf 
Odd  F'ellows.  and  received  the  d^^ee  of  Master  Masi^n  in  1873,  and  is  ak: 
a  meml)er  of  W'innemucca  Chapter  Xo.  9,  R.  A.  M.  He  and  his  family 
reside  in  a  comfortable  and  pleasant  residence,  and  they  enjoy  the  esteem 
and  association  of  many  friends. 


ANDREW  JOSEPH  CAXA\  AX.  the  popular  foreman  of  the  Jus- 
tice mine  at  Gold  HilK  Xevadn,  and  one  of  the  state's  most  intelligent,  pro- 
gressive and  enterprising  mining  men,  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  California, 
on  the  i8th  of  January,  1872,  and  has  sj^ent  his  entire  life  in  the  west.  His 
father,  Mathew  Canavan.  was  a  native  of  county  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  and 
left  there  at  the  age  of  seven  years  for  Australia.  In  1852  he  emigrated 
to  California,  and  was  married  in  San  Francisco  to  Miss  Maggie  Farrell. 
who.  was  l)orn  in  New  York  City.  As  a  contractor  and  builder  he  was  en- 
gaged in  business  in  California  for  many  years,  and  erected  the  courthouse 
at  Jackson,  Amador  county.  He  was  a  prominent  ix)Utician  and  a  man  of 
marked  influence,  and  t(X)k  a  very  active  part  in  public  affairs,  serving  as 
a  meml)er  of  the  California  state  legislature  from  the  San  Francisco  dis- 
trict. He  was  instrumental  in  introducing  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  cf 
Cliinamen  from  the  state  and  was  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in 
]K)]itical  circles  in  California  during  his  residence  there.  In  1872  he  cainc 
to  (jold  Hill,  Nevada,  and  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
Rhode  Island  quartz  mill,  which  was  a  large  plant  crushing  much  of  the 
ore  taken  from  Gold  Hill  mines.  He  continued  his  active  connection  with 
the  Democratic  j^arty  after  coming  to  this  state,  and  served  as  county  com- 
missioner in  Storey  county  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention 
which  nominated  (irover  Cleveland  for  president  of  the  United  States.  When 
on  his  way  home  from  that  convention  he  contracted  a  cold,  which  resulted 
in  his  death  in  1884,  when  in  his  fifty-fourth  year.  His  estimable  wife 
still  survives  him  and  resides  in  San  Francisco.  To  them  were  lx>rn  eleven 
children,  five  of  whom  are  still  living,  four  being  residents  of  California, 
while  Andrew  J.  makes  his  home  at  Gold  Hill,  Nevada. 

Mr.  Canavan  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Gold  Hill  and  is  now  taking  a  course  at  the  University  of  Nevada  in  mete- 
orology, chemistry,  free-hand  drawing,  assaying  and  surveying,  to  tetter  fit 
him  for  his  chosen  occupation.  He  is  an  expert,  practical  miner,  having 
followed  that  vocation  continually  since  his  early  manhood,  and  as  foreman 
of  the  Justice  mines  has  met  with  very  gratifying  success. 

In  1893  Mr.  Canavan  was  happily  married  to  Miss  Annie  Healey,  a 
native  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  and  they  have  become  the  parents  of  five 
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hilclren:  Roger,  Mary,  Mabel,  Claude  rnd  Thelma,  all  lx)rn  in  Gold  Hill. 
•Ir.  Canavan  is  an  ardent  Democrat,  and  is  a  prominent  meml3er  of  the 
Llks  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  L^ing  past  foreman  in 
lie  latter  organization.  He  and  his  family  are  worthy  members  of  the 
Ionian  Catholic  church  and  are  held  in  high  regard  by  all  who  know  them. 


PAUL  A.    PINSON,   who  has  a   large  ranch   near   Golconda  and   is 

one  of  the  successful  raisers  of  high-graile  stock,  first  came  to  the  territory 

of    Nevada  in  1863,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  subsequent  forty  years 

lias   l>een  engaged  either  in  mining  or  ranching  in  this  great  commonwealth. 

He    was  born  in  France,  November  2,   1845,  the  son  of  A.  and  Josephine 

( Beaurin)    Pinson,  also  natives  of  that  country.     The    parents    and    their 

four  children  all  came  to  California  in  1850,  and  the  father  died  in  France 

at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  his  w^fe  passed  away  in  San  Francisco  at  the  age 

of   sixty-seven. 

Paul  A.  Pinson  is  the  only  meml^er  of  the  family  residing  in  Nevada, 
the   others  making  their  home  in  California.     He  received  a  large  part  of 
his    early  education  in  San  Francisco,  and  upon  his  arrival  in  Nevada,  in 
Noveml^er,  1863,  he  engaged  in  mining,  and  also  in  Idaho.     In  Idaho  City 
he  had  an  excellent  run  of  luck,  taking  out  as  much  as  five  hundred  dollars 
a   day,  but,  after  the  manner  of  most  miners,  he  reinvested  all  his  earnings 
in  prospects  and  did  not  arrive  at  any  stable  status  of  wealth.     In  1884  he 
came  to  the  site  of  his  present  ranch  and  acquired  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land,  covered  with  sage  brush  and  otherwise  unimproved,  and  here 
liis  industry  and  well  directed  efforts  in  time  repaid  him  handsomely.     He 
has  been  adding  to  his  property  till  he  now  owns  over  a  thousand  acres.     His 
principal  industry  is  the  raising  of  fine  Durham  cattle,  of  which  he  some- 
times has  as  many  as  seven  hundred  head. 

Mr.  Pinson  has  always  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  was  married  in 
1880  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Polkow,  who  w?s  born  in  New-  York  City  but  was 
reared  in  Illinois.  Seven  children  have  l)een  torn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pinson, 
all  in  Nevada,  as  follows:  Josephine,  Ella,  Clovis,  Victor,  Bertha,  Ger- 
trude and  Camille.  The  family  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  Mr.  Pinson  is  a  good  representative  of  the  sterling  citizens  who  came 
to  the  western  country  in  the  pioneer  days  of  last  century. 


W.  H.  INGHAM,  the  harness  and  saddle  manufacturer  of  Austin, 
Nevada,  has  been  a  resident  of  this  state  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  popular  of  the  citizens  of  Lander 
county.  He  has  built  up  his  business  so  that  he  has  the  trade  of  the  entire 
county  in  his  line,  and  his  diligent  and  successful  prosecution  of  this  in- 
dustry has  put  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  business  men  of  Austin.  While 
he  has  devoted  himself  attentively  to  business,  he  has  also  performed  a  full 
share  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  a  citizen,  and  is  now  oiie  of  the 
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county  officials  and  endeavoring  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  community 
with  all  the  zeal  which  has  marked  his  efforts  as  a  private  citizen. 

Mr.  Ingham's  father,  Joseph  Ingham,  was  born  in  England,  and  was 
brought  from  his  native  land  by  his  father,  Aaron  Ingham,  to  New  York 
when  he  was  two  years  of  age.  He  married  Miss  Miranda  Childs,  a  native 
of  New  York  state.  He  and  his  wife  went  to  California  in  i860  by  way 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  they  resided  in  San  Jose  from  that  time 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  when  he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age.  He 
was  a  wagon  and  carriage  maker  by  trade,  and  was  conscientious  and 
faithful  in  his  work  and  was  a  good  man  in  business  and  with  his  family. 
His  wife  still  survives,  and  resides  with  her  son  in  Austin. 

-  Mr.  Ingham  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  children  of  his  parents  residing 
in  Nevada.  He  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  New  York,  February  19 
1855,  and  was  reared  and  educated  in  San  Jose,  California.  He  learned 
his  trade  of  joiner  there  and  worked  at  it  for  several  years,  until  he  came 
to  Nevada,  which  as  one  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life  occurred  in  1876. 
He  followed  his  trade  in  different  parts  of  the  state  until  the  spring  of  1881, 
and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  came  to  Austin,  where  he  began  work  at  his 
trade  at  three  dollars  and  a  half  a  day.  He  continued  this  wage  work  until 
1899,  at  which  time  he  opened  his  own  shop.  He  now  has  the  entire  har- 
ness and  saddlery  trade  of  Lander  county,  and  is  everywhere  recognized 
as  a  man  of  shrewd  business  and  executive  ability  and  capable  of  carrying 
out  whatever  he  undertakes. 

Mr.  Ingham  has  always  been  a  Republican  in  politics  except  during 
the  silver  movement,  when  he  gave  his  allegiance  to  bimetallism.  He  was 
elected  to  the  important  office  of  county  commissioner  of  Lander  county 
in  the  fall  of  1902,  and  is  now  doing  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  county.  He  affiilates  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  is  popular  in  that  order  as  he  is  in  ^11  social  circles.  He  is 
still  a  single  gentleman,  and  the  time  which  he  would  otherwise  devote  to 
domestic  duties  is  now  given  to  his  business  and  office.  He  owns  his  busi- 
ness building  and  his  residence,  besides  several  town  lots,  and  is  a  good  rep- 
resentative of  the  progressive  young  business  men  of  Austin. 


HON.  ANDREW  WESTFALL,  a  representative  farmer  near  Love- 
locks, Humlx)ldt  county,  Nevada,  and  the  only  one  of  the  first  residents  of 
that  valley  now  living,  is  a  pioneer  to  the  state,  having  crossed  the  plains 
from  Illinois  in  1861.  He  is  of  German  ancestry  and  the  son  of  James 
and  Malissa  (Waite)  Westfall,  who  removed  from  New  York  state  to  Illinois 
in  1838,  where  they  assisted  in  the  early  development  of  that  state,  and  they 
later  removed  to  and  resided  in  Harrison  and  Hancock  counties,  Illinois. 
James  Westfall  was  an  influential  man  in  the  different  communities  where 
he  passed  his  life,  and  held  the  offices  of  postmaster  and  justice  of  the  peace 
of  his  town.  He  died  when  fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  his  wife  had  passed 
away  when  Andrew  was  but  six  years  of  age.  Of  their  five  children,  three 
are  still  living.  Perry  Westfall  is  in  Montana,  and  Mrs.  Hannah  Anderson 
is  in  Kansas. 


^hiM^^s^u^ 
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-\iKlre\v  Westfall  was  torn  in  Allegany  county,  New  York,  February 
^»    1836,  and  was  only  two  years  old  when  his  parents  took  him  to  Illinois. 
He   was  educated  in  a  little  log  schoolhouse  in  Illinois,  and  worked  hard  on 
liis  father's  farm  in  the  interims  l)etw^een  instruction.    In  1861  he  drove  an  ox 
team  across  the  plains,  and  located  at  his  present  place  when  all  the  country 
roiii-id  w^as  a  wilderness.     He  took  up  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  the 
virgin  soil,  and  has  enjoyed  a  steady  prosperity  since  that  time.     He  now 
has    a  splendid  farn:i  of  tw^o  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  on  which  he  raises 
alfalfa  and  breeds  and  feeds  stock  for  the  market.     His  success  is  indicated 
by  tlie  general  api^earance  of  his  ranch,  on  which  he  has  one  of  the  best  resi- 
dences in  the  valley. 

Mr.  Westfall  has  recently  purchased  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land  adjoining  his  present  farm,  and  on  lx)th  farms  he  cuts  about  twelve 
hundred  tons  of  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Westfall  has  also  \yeen  prominent  in  the  public  life  of  his  county 
and  state,  and,  although  he  has  never  sought  office  and  has  never  resorted 
to  any  of  the  questionable  methods  to  gain  promotion  in  politics,  his  fellow 
citizens  have  several  times  placed  him  in  positions  where  he  might  serve 
them,  and  he  has  never  disappointed  their  confidence.     He  has  served  as 
county  commissioner  for  eight  years  in  all,  and  in  the  fall  of  1884,  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  w^hich  has  always  been  the  party  of  his  choice,  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature,  where  he  did  much  to  promote  the  interests 
of  county  and  state.    One  of  the  most  important  measures  to  wdiich  he  gave 
his  earnest  advocacy  was  the  bill  to  insure  bona  fide  settlement  of  govern- 
ment land,  and  which  provided  that  the  land  must  be  actually  settled,  paid 
for  at  government  prices,  and  the  settler  should  have  no  title  thereto  until 
he  had  put  water  facilities  upon  it. 

Mr.  Westfall  w  as  the  circulator  of  the  petition  to  ask  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  pass  the  Desert  Land  act,  and  the  bill  was  introduced 
by  Congressman  William  Woodburn,  of  Carson. 

In  1876  Mr.  Westfall  married  Miss  Frances  Wash,  a  native  of  Mis- 
souri, and  they  had  two  children,  Loraine  A.  and  Lillie,  both  residents  of 
Reno.  In  1884  he  married  Miss  May  Balxrook,  and  of  this  union  there  are 
two  children,  Vernon  A.,  now  in  his  third  year  in  the  State  University,  and 
Nola  Melissa,  at  home.  Four  decades  have  passed  since  Mr.  Westfall  came 
to  this  part  of  Nevada,  and  his  honorable  record  has  placed  him  among  the 
esteemed  citizens  w-hose  worth  has  been  tried  and  proved. 

ALBERT  M.  WARD.  The  great  prairies  of  the  west  afford  splendid 
opportunities  to  the  stock-raiser,  and  in  this  line  of  business  many  fortunes 
have  l^een  made  by  men  of  business  enterprise  and  ready  adaptability  who 
have  come  to  the  west  and  pastured  large  herds  of  cattle  upon  the  prairies 
Of  this  class  Albert  M.  Ward  is  a  representative,  and  he  is  widely  recognized 
as  a  man  of  great  energy,  diligence,  persistency  of  purpose  and  sound  judg- 
ment. He  came  to  the  territory  of  Nevada  in  the  year  1864.  and  three 
vears  previous  to  that  time  he  had  become  a  resident  of  California. 

Although  now  living  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  he  is  a  native  of  one  of 
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the  Atlantic  states,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  the  city  of  Augusta,  Maine* 
on  the  1 6th  of  July  1840.  He  is  of  English  and  Irish  descent.  His  pa- 
ternal grandfather  took  up  his, abode  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  river 
in  Maine,  and  Martin  Ward,  his  father,  was  born  there.  When  the  latter 
had  reached  years  of  maturity  he  wedded  Miss  Susan  Spratt,  a  daughter 
of  David  Spratt,  a  pioneer  resident  of  Maine  and  one  of  the  patriots  of 
the  Revolutionary  war.  Martin  Ward  was  a  devoted  Christian  man  and 
served  as  a  circuit  preacher  of  the  Methodist  church,  devoting  many  years 
of  his  life  to  the  ministry.  He  endured  all  the  hardships  and  privations  of 
the  early  circuit  rider,  and  died  firm  in  the  faith  in  1843,  '"  ^^  fortieth 
year  of  his  age.  His  wife  passed  away  in  1857  at  the  old  home  in  the 
Pine  Tree  state,  leaving  behind  her  a  memory  which  is  yet  enshrined  in 
the  hearts  of  her  children  and  those  who  knew  her.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Martin  Ward  were  bom  five  children,  all  of  whom  are  yet  living.  Martin 
E.,  the  eldest,  born  in  1835,  went  to  California  in  1856  and  for  a  number 
of  years  was  engaged  in  mining.  He  then  became  a  partner  of  his  brother, 
Albert  M.,  in  the  stock-raising  business,  and  is  now  a  prominent  resident 
and  one  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Reno.  Olin  W.,  bom  in  1837,  is  on 
the  ranch  owned  by  the  Ward  brothers  in  Lassen  county,  California.  Sarah 
Jane  is  the  widow  of  J.  A.  Oilman  and  resides  in  Reno;  she  went  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1861,  and  has  since  lived  in  the  west.  The  entire  family  are  held 
in  high  esteem  by  those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  their  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Albert  M.  Ward  was  educated  in  his  native  state,  and  when 
twenty-one  years  of  age  sought  a  home  in  the  far  west,  sailing  from  New 
York  for  San  Francisco.  While  on  the  voyage  the  vessel  was  constantly 
in  danger  of  being  captured  by  a  rebel  man-of-war,  but  escaped,  althoug^i 
the  North  Star,  a  vessel  which  followed  them,  was  captured.  Mr.  Ward 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  November,  1861,  and  went  direct  to  Tuolumne 
county,  where  he  was  engaged  in  placer  mining,  but  he  made  only  mod- 
erate wages  in  that  way.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Calaveras  county, 
and  thence  made  the  journey  on  foot  to  Alpine  county,  carrying  his  blankets 
with  him.  There  he  was  engaged  in  lumbering  for  wages,  the  logs  being 
sent  down  the  Carson  river  to  the  Virginia  City  market.  In  1865  ^*^- 
Ward  returned  to  California,  and  there  embarked  in  business  on  his  own 
account  as  a  sheep-raiser,  having  his  sheep  pasture  in  San  Joaquin,  Stanis- 
laus and  Alpine  counties. 

In  1870  the  range  was  mostly  occupied  by  actual  owners,  and  with 
his  brother,  M.  E.  Ward,  who  was  his  partner,  he  drove  four  thousand  of 
his  sheep  to  Nevada,  pasturing  them  in  Churchill  and  Lander  counties. 
After  running  the  sheep  for  two  or  three  years  on  the  same  ground  they 
sold  ten  thousand  head  for  four  dollars  per  head.  He  then  decided  to  give 
his  attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  and  in  Humboldt  county  he  and  h-s 
brother  purchased  the  ranch  of  Bass  &  Derby  on  the  Granite  creek  range, 
thus  becoming  owners  of  one  thousand  head  of  cattle  located  on  a  good 
range.  The  Ward  brothers  prospered  in  this  undertaking  and  continued 
in  the  cattle  business  there  for  twelve  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
sold  out  to  the  firm  of  Fisk  &  Gerlack,  of  Stockton.  At  that  time  the  brothers 
purchased  the  Thomas  Bare  ranch  in  Surprise  valley  in  Lassen  county,  Cali- 
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foriiia,  comprising  about  five  thousand  acres,  and  in  1885  they  bought  the 
AVilliam  B.  Todhunter  ranch  in  Long  Valley,  Washoe  county,  paying  one 
liimdred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  securing  six  thousand  head  of  cattle 
in  addition  to  the  land.  This  large  and  valuable  ranch  they  still  own  and 
they  have  had  as  high  as  seven  thousand  head  of  cattle  upon  it  at  one 
time.  They  are  breeding  a  high  grade  of  Durham  stock  and  are  also  im- 
porters and  breeders  of  Norman  horses.  They  likewise  give  some  atten- 
tion to  the  sheep  industry  in  California  and  in  Nevada,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1903,  following  the  shearing,  they  sold  fifteen  thousand  head  of  sheep. 
Their  operations  have  been  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  they  are  regarded 
as  among  the  leading  stock  dealers  of  the  west.  Mr.  Ward  is  the  youngest 
member  and  the  secretary  of  the  Ward  Land  &  Stock  Company.  His 
brother,  O.  W.  Ward,  is  president.  They  are  the  principal  owners,  and 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  ranch  and  the  volume  of  their  business  can 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  they  cut  for  their  own  stock  two  thousand 
tons  of  hay  each  year. 

Albert  M.  VVard  was  happily  married  on  the  30th  of  January,  1885. 
to  Miss  Clara  Stanley,  a  native  of  Maine  and  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Nathan 
Stanley,  of  that  state.  This  union  has  been  blessed  with  one  child :  Clara 
Belle,  who  is  at  home  with  her  parents.  They  have  a  nice  residence  on 
Mills  street  in  Reno,  and  their  friends  are  legion  here.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ward  are  valued  members  of  the  Methodist  church,  contribute  gen- 
erously to  its  support  and  take  an  active  part  in  its  work.  Mr.  Ward  has 
always  given  his  political  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  and  while  he 
has  never  sought  or  desired  office  he  has  ever  put  forth  helpful  effort  in  be- 
half of  general  progress  and  improvement.  His  business  affairs  have  been 
capably  conducted.  He  has  based  his  business  principles  and  actions  upon 
the  rules  governing  unfaltering  diligence  and  strict  unswerving  integrity. 
Realizing  that  the  present  and  not  the  future  is  the  time  for  action,  he  has 
so  labored  that  his  work  has  been  crowned  with  a  high  measure  of  success 
and  he  is  to-day  one  of  the  leading  stock  dealers  of  the  west. 


J.  WARNE  PHILLIPS.  Prominent  among  the  representative  mill 
men  of  Silver  City,  Nevada,  is  numl>ered  J.  Warne  Phillips,  whcr  for  several 
years  was  identified  with  educational  affairs,  but  now  gives  his  attention 
wholly  to  his  business  interests.  Being  a  man  of  marked  ability,  enterpris- 
ing and  progressive,  he  is  meeting  with  well  merited  success  in  his  chosen 
field  of  labor. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  born  in  New  Jersey  on  the  7th  of  August,  1863,  and 
is  of  English  ancestry,  the  progenitor  of  the  family  in  America  having 
emigrated  to  the  new  world  with  Governor  Winthrop  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony.  He  was  a  Congregational  minister,  being  one  of  the  very  first  of 
that  faith  in  the  old  Bay  state.  There  were  representatives  of  the  family 
in  all  the  early  wars  of  this  country,  including  the  Revolution,  in  which 
our  subject's  great-great-grandfather.  Captain  John  Phillips,  bore  a  promi- 
nent part.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  and  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  a  quantity  of  the  redcoats'  supplies,  which  he  turned 
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over  to  General  Washington,  who  was  in  command.  After  the  war  lie 
made  his  home  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  throughout  the  remainder  '>f 
his  hfe.  His  grandson,  Henry  D.  PhiHips,  who  was  the  son  of  Theophilus 
PhilHps  and  Mr.  Phillips'  grandfather,  hecame  an  extensive  landowner,  hav- 
ing over  one  thousand  acres  in  New  Jersey,  and  he  was  not  only  one  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  his  community  hut  was  a  man  of  influence.  He  attained 
the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 

John  F.  Phillips,  the  father  of  J.  Warne  Phillips,  was  lx)rn  in  Prince- 
ton and  was  educated  at  the  Princeton  University.  Inheriting  his  fathe'"'s 
farm,  he  spent  his  entire  life  uiK)n  the  old  homestead  and  died  there  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven  years.  His  wife,  wlio  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Hannah 
Warne  and  was  also  a  native  of  New^  Tersev,  survives  him  and  is  now  ii' 
the  sixty-second  year  of  her  age.  They  had  five  children,  four  of  whom 
are  still  living. 

The  early  life  of  J.  Warne  Phillips  was  passed  in  the  east,  and,  like 
his  father,  he  was  educated  at  Princeton  University,  graduating  with  the 
class  of  1884  and  after\N'ard  taking  a  post-graduate  course  at  the  same  in- 
stitution. From  1886  until  1889  he  occupied  the  chair  of  morphology  jf 
the  vertebrates  and  physiolc:)gical  psychology^  there,  and  was  chemist  on 
(the  board  of  health  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Going  abroad,  he  studied  in 
Germany  for  a  time,  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  fror.i 
Princeton  University  in   1889. 

Coming  to  Nevada  in  1889,  Mr.  Phillips  first  located  at  Ren(\  where 
he  filled  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  Nevada  State  University 
for  eleven  years.  He  removed  to  Silver  City  in  1900,  forming  a  partntr 
ship  wMth  R.  D.  Jackson  in  the  Dazet  quartz  mill  and  Jackson's  cyanide  plant, 
which  they  now  have  in  successful  operation.  They  also  own  two  good  I 
mines,  the  Powder  House  and  the  Surplus,  and  besides  crushing  their  own 
ore  they  do  considerable  custom  work  for  other  miners.  Theirs  is  a  te:i-  I 
stamp  mill,  and  is  run  by  electric  power.  Mr.  Philli|:»s  is  not  only  a  man  of 
good  business  ability,  but  by  education  and  practical  training  he  has  l>e- 
come  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  department  of  mining,  and  is  there- 
fore meeting  with  success  in  this  venture.  He  was  reared  in  the  faith  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  to  which  his  parents  l)elonged,  and  he  affiliates 
with  the  Republican  party.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Benevole.ii 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  stands  high  socially. 


HON.  CHARLES  KAISER.  The  life  record  of  Hon.  Charles  Kaiser 
is  one  which  reflected  credit  upon  the  state  of  his  adoption.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent citizen  and  pioneer  of  both  California  and  Nevada,  and  there  was  no 
more  loyal  native  son  of  America  than  was  this  adopted  son,  for  Mr.  Kaiser 
was  a  native  of  Baden,  Germanv.  His  birth  occurred  in  the  fatherland  on 
the  8th  of  December,  1829,  and  he  was  educated  in  that  country.  When  a 
young  man  of  about  eighteen  years  he  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
new  world,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  United  States  in  1847.  He  then 
made  his  home  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  until  1850,  when,  interested  in  the 
news  concerning  the  discovery  of  gold  in   California  and  hoping  that  he 
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over  to   (it'iKTa!    \\'aslijii"tiin.   wlio   \..is   in   <.■  iiiin  ir  I.      .\i.>.'    '• 
made   lii.-^   li^iinc    in    I'riiirct   n.    New    Je^-scy.    i!'m;i^|i  nr    i,  l 
his  liie.      I  lis  i;r.>itils.  .11,   lieniy   I").   Pln^Iips.   wl..,  \\a>  tlu'  ^-i  .  • 
Phillips  ai'.d  Mr,   Pliinii)>'  i.Tan<ltath  m-,  '^ccapie  an  evhi.-^i^e  '   ■    ,     -• 
iii.t;  n\er  one  tlioiisr'i-i  ane^  in   New   Jcr-^eN.  a'  d  he  \\,>  r- •!  .  •  '     .  .  ■ 
\\eahh\  eiti/.ens  ct  hi-«  e*  >mimniity  hm  ua^  a  man  '>f  .P:hieia«.       .   i 
the  ai»e  of  eiuht\   ♦"•  iir  vear^. 

John   l'\   r!'.)h;p>^.  the  father  -a"    |     W  arne   Pliilhi.-.   v.  a-    1    •    • 
Ion  and   \\a>  cdiidlcd  at   the   J^'ineet-n    rnixer^itv.      Inh-ri^M- 
farm,  lie  ^\'^u{  his  entire  hfe  \\\vm  the  ':M  liome>tead  and   du."  *■  ••* 
aij^e  ot  si\!v-seve-i  \ears.      Ili^  wite,  w  h.n  ]  .  >re  tht    road.i-ii  ni-zu-  - 
\\  arne  ai-i  \va-   alsn  a  na.tue  '»!    New    lei'^cv.   sur\i\es   him  ..     '    . 
tlie  sixty  second    \ear  of   her  aL;e.       Idiex    ha«l   ti\e  elnldren.    f  •;;• 
are  still  livini^. 

'Jhe  earl\    li'*c  of  J.    \'' arne   rhiih)  ^    was  ]\a>srd   in    lh<^  t-a-^t.    r 
liis   fath'-r.   he   was   ednei»'d   ai    Princdon    I 'ni\  ersirx ,    <;rai!n.iti'.:: 
cl.i-.s  of    i«*<S4  ,\ni\  afte'-'\  nal  Kikint;"  a.  jm-si  «4Ta(hiate  coni<e  at   !•  .    - 
stuntinii.      h'roin    iSS^»  imo'    iSS^;  \\r  (iceu])ied   the  ehair  of   m*  ■*;  ' 
the   \ertil"  itcs  and   ])h\sr-'   oi^al    psvcli. -Ir.oy   there.    a.n<l     wa-     ."hv-^ 
\'ix  \h)'aV(]  of  hwihh  at  '! 'enton.    Xcw    Ur<ev.     <  ioiiij^"  ahroidj.  i.^   -t  • 
(lerniam    for  a   time,   a--  I    reeei\cd  the   dti^ree   of    Doctor   oT    S-*  t  •..  i 
I ''meet on  l'ni\ersii\-  ii.    iSSo 

C'omi:\}4  to   \eva'\i  in    i'^S<).   Mr    IMiilhY^  first   located  at    Iv;"- 
he  filled  ti.e  cl^'ur  of     hr5ni>ir;    and  j-hysics  :n  the   Nevathi  St  ite   '   :■■ 
for  eleven  years.      I '^  .enn  ven   U    Silver  C  ity   in    n>0().   fc^mini:'  -i  i, 
shij)  witli  K.  IX  Jar!    on  in  :he  IXv.et  qnar/.  mill  and  Jaek.-on  s  c>:.n'«.» 
which    thev   now    '\'\e   in    ^uc<a.•>^  ;*ul   opcation.      Thev   also    own    i 
mine^.  the   Powch*    Ihnse  .mdtlie  Snr-ais.  and  besides  <M'\isl.n'i>  '\" 
ore  they  ilo  con  hlerahle  cn.stoni   work    for  other  miners.      'I  her*-    -- 
stamp  milt,  and  is  rnn  hy  electric  p<'wer.     Mr.  Phillip.s  is  not  ••n!^   :    r 
j^^ood    Innsiness    ihiliiy.   lait    ly   edncation    and    practical    irainini:    \k' 
come  ihoron^'ily   familiar  with   every  department   of  mininj^.   and   i- 
f<M'e  meeting;   with   sncia-^s  in  tins  \entnre.      He  was  reared   in   \'i]\    •' 
the    I'reshyterian   church,    to   which    Ins    parents    helonired.    aid    i:   : 
witli  the   I\e])rj)hcan  ])arly.      iM-aU'rnally  he  i<  a  memher  of  the   !'■"  < 
and  Proie.'tive  (^rdcr  of  hdks  and  stands  liiiili  sociallv. 


HDX.  CIlAhMd^S  KAISKR.     d1ie  life  record  of  Hon.  (  lu.k-^  .• 
is  one  which  retlected  credit  upon  tlie  state  of  his  adoption.     He  \^as  .   • 
nent  citi/en  and  jiionetr  (^f  both  (.'alifornia  atid   Nevada,  an.!  tla^i' 
more  loyal  native  son  of  America  than  was  this  adopted  si»n.  f<'i    'd'.   ' 
was  a  nati\e  of   [>aden.  (iermany.      His  hirth  occurred  in  the   ♦  it'-i  " 
the  Hth  of  Deceml^er,   iSj(),  and  he  wa.s  educated  in  that  count ly.     n*^- 
youn,e^  man  ()\  al^out  ei$;hteen   \ears  he  resolved   to  seek  his  f 'rtiv.<    • 
new  world,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  United  States  in  i!^47      'n 
made  his  home  in  St.   Louis,   Missouri,  until    1S50,  when,   huere-^  * 
news   concernii]g"  the   discoxery   of  gol<l   in   California   and   hop  n^    i 
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might  benefit  by  the  productiveness  of  the  mines  on  the  Pacific  coast,  he  made 
his  way  to  that  district  and  for  a  time  engaged  in  placer  mining. 

Later  he  estabhshed  a  general  mercantile  store,  and  in  addition  to  deal- 
ing in  such  goods  as  are^  usually  found  in  an  establishment  of  that  character 
he  also  purchased  the  gold  dust  from  the  miners,  carrying  on  business  in 
lx)th  Placer  and  Nevada  counties.  In  this  way  he  made  money  rapidly  for 
a  time,  but  a  disastrous  fire  occurred,  in  which  he  lost  about  thirty  thousand 
.dollars.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  teaming,  owning  a  number  of  large 
trams  which  he  used  in  hauling  ties  for  the  building  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad.  In  this  connection  he  was  associated  with  the  firm  of  Crocker, 
Stanford,  Huntington  &  Hopkins.  They  desired  him  to  take  stock  in  the 
enterprise  and  join  them  in  the  building  of  the  road,  but  he  thought  it  too 
great  an  undertaking  to  build  a  trans-continental  line,  believing  that  they 
could  ne\'er  raise  money  enough  to  complete  it  and  that  the  effort  would 
therefore  end  in  failure. 

Mr.  Kaiser  next  turned  his  attention  to  freighting  between  Sacramento 
and  Virginia  City  and  Austin,  Nevada.  He  next  established  his  home  in 
Churchill  county,  where  he  had  a  large  store,  his  goods  being  hauled  by  his 
own  teams  from  the  nearest  railroad  point,  which  was  Wadsworth.  He  also 
became  a  member  of  the  land  and  water  company  owning  a  large  amount 
of  land,  and  in  partnership  with  Senator  W.  W.  Williams  he  became  en- 
gaged in  the  sheep  and  cattle  business,  raising  large  numbers  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  also  horses  in  Churchill  county.  He  recognized  the  business  possi- 
bilities of  this  section  of  the  country  and  took  advantage  of  them.  His 
straightforward  business  methods  commended  him  to  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  public,  and  in  his  various  undertakings  he  met  with  gratifying 
success.  The  trade  in  his  store  reached  a  large  annual  figure,  and  as  a  stock- 
dealer  he  also  prospered. 

The  year  1896  witnessed  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Kaiser  in  Reno.  Here  he 
purchased  a  nice  home  in  which  his  widow  still  resides,  and  having  remodeled 
the  property,  he  transformed  it  into  a  commodious  and  delightful  residence. 
Here  he  became  interested  in  the  management  of  the  Water,  Light  &  Power 
Company,  in  which  he  was  largely  interested  before  adopting  Reno  as  a 
place  of  residence,  being  owner  of  much  of  the  stock,  and  was  then  elected 
its  president.  He  was  also  interested  in  the  Washoe  County  Bank  and  occu- 
pied a  very  enviable  position  in  financial  circles.  He  possessed  tireless  energy, 
strong  purpose  and  ready  adaptability,  and  carried  forward  to  successful 
completion  whatever  he  undertook.  Both  as  a  citizen  and  business  man  he 
occupied  a  prominent  and  influential  position,  and  during  his  active  career 
he  aided  largely  in  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  along  lines  of  sub- 
stantial progress  and  improvement.  A  man  of  broad  sympathy  and  marked 
generosity,  he  did  much  to  help  the  poor  and  needy,  and  was  so  lenient  with 
those  whom  he  assisted  financially  that  he  lost  a  fortune  by  not  collecting 
the  debts  which  were  due  him.  However,  his  kindnesses  have  endeared  him 
to  many  and  developed  in  him  a  character  whose  sterling  qualities  are  well 
worthy  of  emulation.  As  a  husband  and  father,  too,  he  was  most  loving,* 
kind  and  indulgent,  and  his  many  admirable  traits  endeared  him  to  all  who 
knew  him. 
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In  1877  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Kaiser  and  Miss  Emma  Beamer, 
a  native  of  Canada  and  a  daughter  of  Esquire  John  Wesley  Beamer,  who 
was  a  noted  magistrate  for  many  years  in  Canada.  On  her  mother's  side. 
Mrs.  Kaiser  is  a  direct  descendant  of  a  queen  of  Holland.  Mrs.  Kaiser  was 
highly  educated  and  was  a  very  successful  teacher  both  in  California  and 
Nevada.  She  won  the  highest  grade  certificates  both  in  her  native  countr}' 
and  in  the  United  States,  and  her  culture  and  innate  refinement  have  made 
her  a  valued  factor  in  -social  circles.  The  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kaiser 
was  blessed  w'ith  two  children,  but  only  one  is  now-  living:  Charles  E.,  who 
was  born  in  San  Rafael,  California,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1881.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  the  sheep  business  in  Elko  county,  Nevada,  the  personal  super- 
vision of  which,  after  his  father's  death,  necessitated  his  withdrawal  from 
Stanford  College.  He  is  a  most  promising  young  man,  already  developing 
the  many  noble  traits  of  character  w  hich  are  his  by  right  of  birth. 

Mr.  Kaiser  gave  his  political  allegiance  to  ^the  Republican  party,  of 
which  he  was  a  very  stanch  advocate,  and  upon  its  ticket  he  was  elected  and 
served  for  twenty  consecutive  years  in  the  Nevada  state  senate,  throughout 
which  time  he  put  forth  every  eflfort  in  his  power  to  advance  the  l>est  interests 
of  the  commonwealth  and  of  his  constituents.  He  departed  this  life  on  the 
1 8th  of  Octol>er,  1901,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Odd  Fellows  cemetery, 
where  his  wife  has  erected  a  fine  mausoleum  to  his  memory.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  many  losses  which  he  met  through  his  leniency  to  those  who  owed 
him,  his  business  judgment  and  management  were  yet  so  good  that  he  left 
his  wife  and  son  in  very  comfortable  circumstances,  and  Mrs.  Kaiser  is  now 
managing  the  estate  in  a  most  capable  and  satisfactory  manner. 

No  compendium  such  as  the  province  of  this  work  defines  in  its  essen- 
tial limitations  will  serve  to  offer  fit  memorial  to>  the  life  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  honored  subject  of  this  sketch — a  man  who  was  remarkable  in 
the  breadth  of  his  wisdom,  in  his  indomitable  perseverance,  his  strong  in- 
dividuality, and  yet  one  whose  entire  life  had  not  one  esoteric  phase,  being 
an  open  scroll,  inviting  the  closest  scrutiny.  Truly,  his  were  "massive  deeds 
and  great"  in  one  sense,  and  yet  his  entire  h'fe  accomplishments  but  repre- 
sented the  result  of  the  fit  utiHzation  of  the  innate  talent  w^hich  was  his,  and 
the  directing  of  his  efforts  in  those  Hues  where  mature  judgment  and  rare 
discrimination  led  the  way.  There  was  in  Mr.  Kaiser  a  weight  of  char- 
acter, a  native  sagacity,  a  far-seeing  judgment  and  a  fidelity  of  puqx)se  that 
commanded  the  respect  of  all.  A  man  of  indefatigable  enterprise  and  fertility 
of  resource,  he  carved  his  name  deeply  on  the  record  of  the  political  and 
business  history  of  the  state,  which  owes  much  of  its  advancement  to  his 
efforts.  • 


A.  G.  FLETCHER  was  a  soldier  boy  of  the  Civil  war.  When  but 
a  youth  he  offered  his  services  to  the  government,  joining  the  army  long 
before  he  attained  his  majority,  and  yet  there  was  no  braver  or  more  loyal 
follower  of  the  old  flag  than  A.  G.  Fletcher.  He  is  now^  connected  with 
banking  circles  in  Reno  and  is  one  of  the  honored  and  respected  business 
men  and  citizens  of  this  place.     His  present  home  is  far  distant  from  his 
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birthplace,  which  is  Waldo  county,  Maine,  liis  natal  day  being  the  T5th  of 
October,  1845. 

Far  back  in  the  history  of  America  can  the  ancestry  of  the  family 
be  traced.  In  fact,  the  family  was  founded  in  the  new  world  by  emigrants 
who  landed  upon  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  in-  1620.  There  for  many 
generations  representatives  of  the  name  resided.  Andrew  Fletcher,  the  father 
of  A.  G.  Fletcher,  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  and  married  Miss  Elvira 
Shaw,  a  native  of  his  own  state.  In  1868  thev  removed  to  Missouri,  and 
there  spent  their  remaining  days.  He  was  a  carpenter  and  contractor,  and 
throughout  his  business  career  was  identified  with  bi:ilding  interests.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  held  membership  in  the  Methodist  church  and  were  deeply 
interested  in  its  growth  and  progress.  Mr.  Andrew  Fletcher  died  of  pneu- 
monia in  188 1,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years,  while  his  wife  survived 
him  and  departed  this  life  in  1895,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  They 
were  the  parents  of  nine  children,  of  whom  six  are  yet  living. 

Upon  the  home  farm  A.  G.  Fletcher  spent  the  days  of  his  boyhood 
and  youth,  his  attention  l>eing  given  to  the  work  of  field  and  meadow 
through  the  summer  months,  while  in  the  winter  he  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  common  branches  of  English  learning  in  the  public  schools.  Three 
of  his  brothers  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Union  army,  and  his  patriotic 
spirit  was  aroused  so  that  he  too  desired  to  join  the  forces  on  the  field. 
As  soon  as  he  was  received  bv  the  enlistinqf  officer  he  donned  the  blue  uni- 
form,  l)eing  but  seventeen  years  of  age.  In  September,  1863,  he  was  en- 
rolled as  a  member  of  Company  B,  Twenty-ninth  Regiment  of  Maine  Vol- 
vinters.  He  served  first  with  the  Army  of  the  Gulf  and  later  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  participated  in  engagements  at  Sabine  Cross  roads. 
Pleasant  Hill  and  Marksville  Plains,  Louisiana.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  also 
in  the  battle  at  Cedar  Creek,  but  alx)ut  that  time  was  disabled  and  taken  to 
the  hospital,  where  he  remained  for  a  number  of  weeks,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  the  army  and  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  youth  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  coqxDral.  All  three  of  the 
brothers  went  through  the  war  without  receiving  a  wound,  and  they  ren- 
dered valuable  aid  to  the  country  l^ecause  they  were  brave  and  loyal  sol- 
diers, never  faltering  in  the  performance  of  any  duty  assigned  them. 

With  a  creditable  militarv  record  Mr.  Fletcher  returned  to  his  home 
in  the  Pine  Tree  state,  and  was  then  engaged  in  merchandising  in  Burn- 
ham,  Maine,  continuing  in  business  there  for  seven  years.  For  two  years 
thereafter  he  was  upon  the  road,  selling  groceries  and  flour,  and  in  1875 
he  sought  a  home  in  the  west,  coming  direct  to  Reno,  Nevada,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  building  flumes  to  carry  wood  to  the  railroad  for  the  Com- 
stock  mines.  At  a  later  date  he  formed  a  partnership  and  engaged  in  the 
sheep-raising  business.  The  firm  had  as  high  as  nine  thousand  sheep,  and 
pastured  them  in  Humteldt  county,  Nevada,  and  in  southern  Oregon,  meet- 
ing with  goo<l  success  in  the  undertaking.  They  sold  out  before  President 
Cleveland's  free-trade  pi^Wcy  involved  the  country  in  a  financial  depression, 
and  thus  realized  a  good  return  from  their  investments.  Mr.  IHetcher  after- 
ward took  stock  in  the  Nevada  Bank  at  Reno,  and  has  since  been  connected 
with  it  as  a  director  and  stockholder.    This  bank  is  one  of  the  strong  finan- 
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cial  institutions  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  has  a  ver\^  successful  in- 
surance department,  representing  eighteen  of  the  strongest  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  world.  Over  this  department  Mr.  Fletcher  now  presides,  and 
annually  writes  a  large  amount  of  business. 

In  1870  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  A.  G.  Fletcher  and  Miss  L.  O. 
Cook,  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  They  have  a  delightful  home  at  501 
Lake  street,  and  it  is  now  graced  with  the  presence  of  two  children :  Lottie 
M.,  the  wife  of  A.  C.  Helmold,  and  Hazel  N.  Mrs.  Fletcher  is  an  attendant 
of  the  Baptist  church,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  maintains  pleasant  relations  with 
his  old  army  comrades  through  his  meml>ership  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  He  is  a  charter  member  of  General  O.  M.  Mitchell  Post,  Xo. 
69,  and  has  served  as  its  quartermaster  <:ince  its  organization  in  1885.  In 
politics  he  lias  always  been  a  stanch  Republican,  and  upon  that  ticket  he 
w^as  elected  and  served  as  assessor  of  Washoe  county,  filling  the  position 
for  four  years  in  a  most  capable  and  satisfactory  manner.  He  is  to-day  as 
true  and  loyal  to  his  duties  of  citizenship  as  when  he  followed  the  old  flag 
upon  southern  battlefields.  In  his  business  aflFairs  he  has  manifested  marked 
enterprise,  strong  purpose  and  keen  insight  into  business  situations,  and 
by  the  improvement  of  oi7])ortunity  he  has  steadily  advanced  until  he  has 
now  reached  a  gratifying  position  on  the  plane  of  affluence. 


GEORGE  BERK,  for  over  thirty  years  the  leading  butcher  of  Win- 
nemucca,  Nevada,  has  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  butchering  and  retail- 
ing meats  since  his  youth,  and  nearly  forty  years  of  that  time  has  been 
passed  in  this  state.  He  w^as  born  in  Germany,  September  22,  1834,  and 
was  educated  there  and  also  learned  his  trade  of  butcher  in  that  country,  in 
the  thorough  manner  in  which  a  trade  is  taught  in  the  old  country.  In  1852 
he  emigrated  to  America,  and  for  the  first  year  worked  at  his  trade  in  New 
York  city  at  a  salary  of  eight  dollars  a  month.  From  there  he  went  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  worked  for  a  while,  was  also  engaged  in  work  at 
St.  Louis,  after  which  he  began  business  on  his  own  account  in  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  where  he  remained  during  the  years  1855-6. 

In  1857  Mr.  Berk  went  to  San  Francisco,  California,  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  on  his  arrival  there  he  accepted  the  position  of 
butcher  on  the  old  steamer  Sonora,  running  betwieen  San  Francisco  and 
Panama.  After  several  voyages  on  this  steamer  he  engaged  in  his  business 
at  Gold  Hill.  Placer  county,  California,  and  later  in  Greenwood  valley, 
California.  '  In  1861  he  came  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  and  was  the  leading 
butcher  and  purveyor  of  meat  there  during  the  mining  excitement  for  the 
following  two  years.  In  1864  he  opened  a  shop  at  German  Gulch,  Mon- 
tana, and  from  there  returned  to  California,  conducting  a  shop  in  Colfax, 
Placer  county,  for  some  time.  In  1868  Mr.  Berk  came  to  Reno,  Nevada, 
shortly  after  the  tow^n  was  started,  and  after  following  his  business  for  a 
while  removed  to  Wadsworth,  where  he  had  a  market,  and  later  had  one  in 
Rye  Patch,  Humboldt  county.  In  1872  he  started  the  business  in  Winne- 
mucca  which  has  since  been  continued  so  successfully,  and  his  market  has 
a  large  and  high-class  patronage.     His  success  in  this  line  of  business  may 
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be  attributed  largely  to  his  identification  with  it  all  his  life,  and  he  deserves 
especial  commendation  for  following  one  trade  devotedly  and  unreservedly 
for  a  half  century. 

Mr.  Berk  has  been  a  Democrat,  and  has  adhered  to  the  silver  division 
of  that  party,  being  still  a  thorough  bimetalist ;  but  he  has  given  no  attention 
to  office-seeking,  and  has  been  content  to  perform  his  duty  to  the  public  by 
supplying  it  with  good  meat.     He  became  a  Mason  in  Winnemucca  Lodge 
No.   19,  F.  &  A.  M. :  received  the  Royal  Arch  degree  in  Winnemucca  Chapter 
No.  9,  and  is  a  member  of  Eureka  Commandery,  K.  T.     In  1887  Mr.  Berk 
was  married  to  Miss  Louisa  Heller,  a  native  of  Germany.     They  have  two 
children,  Georgina  and  Henry  P.     They  have  a  nice  residence  in  Winne- 
mucca, and  "always  have  a  genial  social  welcome  for  their  friends.     They 
were  lx)th  reared  in  the  Lutheran  faith,  but  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of   any  church  of  that  denomination  in  this  town  they  attend  and  support 
the   Methodist  church. 


GEORGE  N.  SHALLEXBER(iER,  a  prominent  merchant  and  busi- 
ness man  of  Golconda,  Nevada,  has  l)een  a  resident  of  the  state  since  Sep- 
tember 6,  1885.  He  is  descended  from  go^l  Pennsylvania  Dutch  ancestry, 
his  great-grandfather  l)eing  the  first  emigrant  and  the  progenitor  of  the 
family  in  America.  His  grandfather,  Christian  Sliallenl)erger,  was  born  in 
Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  carried  on  a  numl)er  of  enter- 
prises, was  a  farmer,  a  blacksmith,  a  wagon-maker  and  carriage-maker,  and 
also  had  a  distillery  and  a  shad  fishery. 

Isaac,  the  son  of  Christian  and  the  father  of  George  N.  Shallenl^erger, 
was  born  in  1800,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  married  Miss  Catharine  Howard, 
who  was  torn  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1805.  He  lived  to  be 
seventy-seven  years,  eleven  montlis  and  twenty-two  days  old,  and  his  w^ife 
was  the  same  age  at  her  death,  lacking  eleven  days,  which  is  a  rather  remark- 
able coincidence  toth  in  the  fact  that  the  ages  are  almost  identical  in  length 
and  that  the  numbers  expressive  of  the  age  are  all  multiples  of  eleven.  They 
are  both  buried  in  Canton,  Fulton  county,  Illinois.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Baylor,  both  of  Golconda,  are  the  only 
members  of  the  family  in  Nevada. 

George  N.  Shallenberger  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania, 
May  26,  1839,  and  was  reared  and  educated  in  Canton,  Illinois,  to  which 
place  the  family  had  removed  in  1845.  ^^^  early  years  alternated  between 
the  school  and  his  father's  farm,  and  he  later  engaged  in  general  mer- 
chandising and  also  had  a  butcher  shop.  In  1885,  in  consequence  of  the 
impaired  health  of  his  wife,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  leave  Illinois,  and 
accordingly  sold  out  his  business  there  and  arrived  in  Golconda,  Nevada, 
September  6,  1885.  March  ist  of  the  following  year  he  opened  up  to  the 
public  a  small  store,  and  since  then,  by  his  good  management  and  close 
attention  and  honorable  methods,  he  has  conducted  a  general  merchandise 
establishment  with  ever  increasing  success.  His  stock  is  a  large  one,  and  is 
well  selected  for  the  varying  demands  of  the  trade.  He  also  conducts  a 
livery  stable,  and  raises  cattle  and  horses,  having  al)out  fifty  of  the  former 
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and  five  hundred  of  the  latter.  This  latter  branch  of  the  business,  however, 
he  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  son. 

In  1862  Mr.  Shallenl^erger  was  married  to  Miss  Charlotte  Baylor,  a 
native  of  New  Jersey,  and  they  had  three  children.  The  two  living  are 
Elizabeth,  now  Mrs.  F.  J.  Batton,  who  resides  near  her  father  in  Golconda, 
and  Nora,  the  wife  of  C.  W.  Muller,  deputy  sheriff  of  Humlx»ldt  count)'. 
Mrs.  Shallenberger  died  in  1872,  and  two  years  later  Mr.  Shallenberger 
married  Miss  Addie  Long,  a  native  of  Iowa.  It  was  for  the  benefit  of  her 
health  that  the  familv  came  and  made  their  residence  in  Nevada.  Thev 
have  had  three  children,  but  Charles  alone  survives,  a  boy  of  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Shallenberger  has  l)een  a  life-long  Republican,  casting  his  first  vote 
for  Lincoln.  He  held  the  office  of  township  assessor  of  Buckhart  township, 
and  the  office  of  township  commissioner  for  six  years  and  township  treasurer 
for  four  years;  during  a  short  residence  in  the  state  of  Nebraska  he  held 
the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  made  a  Master  Mason  in  Illinois 
in  1873,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  He  has  made  an  excellent  record  in  business 
and  social  life,  and  besides  his  own  residence  owns  other  real  estate  and 
dwelling  property  in  the  city  of  his  choice,  where  he  enjoys  the  reputation 
of  a  first-class  business  man  and  public-spirited  citizen. 


WILLIAM  THOMPSON  ONYON,  the  ticket  and  freight  agent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  also  the  agent  of  the  Wells  Fargo  Express 
Company  at  Battle  Mountain,  Nevada,  is  one  of  the  efficient  and  truste<l 
employes  of  these  great  corporations,  and  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
at  this  station  has  given  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  both  the  patrons  of  the 
road  and  the  company's  officials.  The  nature  of  his  duties  has  made  him  a 
resident  of  several  towns  along  the  Southern  Pacific  road  both  in  this  state 
and  elsewhere,  and  everywhere  he  has  been  a  popular  citizen,  and  while  his 
work  precludes  active  participation  in  public  affairs,  as  far  as  possible  he 
has  done  his  part  in  the  social,  intellectual  and  material  progress  of  each 
community.  Mr.  Onyon  has  thus  far  made  only  a  good  start  in  his  career, 
but  he  has  given  promise  of  full  fruition  of  the  ideals  with  which  he  began 
life's  work. 

Mr.  Onyon  is  of  French  and  Scotch  ancestry,  and  his  father,  William 
Thompson  Onyon,  Sr.,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  a  soldier  in  the 
English  army  during  the  Crimean  war,  in  which  he  saw  many  of  the  hard- 
ships of  that  blocKly  conflict.  He  emigrated  to  California  in  1S70,  and 
.settled  in  Gilroy,  Santa  Clara  county,  where  he  followed  his  business  of 
florist  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  death  occurred  in  1902,  when 
he  was  sixty-six  years  of  age.  He  married  Miss  Ellen  Mcllroy,  a  native 
of  Canada,  and  she  is  still  living  at  the  old  home  in  Gilroy  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  her  life.     They  were  the  parents  of  four  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Mr.  Onyon  was  born  at  the  home  in  Gilroy,  California,  March  12, 
1875,  and  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  in  Nevada.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  school  of  his  native  town,  and  during  his  boyhood  days  learned 
the  printer's  trade,  working  on  the  Gilroy  Advance,  the  Gilroy  Gacette  and 
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the  San  Lucas  Herald,  He  also  learned  telegraphy  in  the  office  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  at  Gilroy  and  acquired  his  knowledge  of  railroading  at 
the  same  place,  and  after  he  had  proved  himself  competent  he  was  stationed 
at  Millbury  in  1893,  since  which  time  he  has  gained  the  complete  confidence 
of  the  company  by  his  readiness  and  efficiency.  For  three  years  he  was 
relief  agent  on  the  coast  division,  and  during  this  time  served  at  several 
points.  He  w^as  then  appointed  night  operator  at  Elko,  was  the  ticket  and 
freight  agent  at  Toana,  Nevada,  for  five  years,  and  from  there  came  to 
Battle  Mountain,  where  he  is  attending  to  all  the  business  of  the  railroad 
company  at  this  point  as  well  as  the  business  of  the  Wells,  Fargo  and  Com- 
pany's Express. 

In  1900  Mr.  Onyon  w-as  married  to  Miss  Nettie  Jolley,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  and  two  children  have  been  born  to  them,  William  and  Dorothy. 
Mr.  Onyon  is  a  member  of  Battle  Mountain  Lodge  No.  23,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and 
in  politics  is  a  strong  Republican. 


HON.  GREELEY  FRENCH.  Since  April,  i860,  Greeley  French 
has  been  a  resident  of  Nevada,  and  now  makes  his  home  in  Silver  City, 
being  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  that  place.  He 
is  distinctively  a  man  of  aflFairs  and  one  that  has  wielded  a  wide  influence. 
A  strong  mentality,  an  invincible  courage,  a  most  determined  individuality 
have  so  entered  into  his  make-up  as  to  render  him  a  natural  leader  of  men 
and  a  director  of  opinion.     The  state  may  well  accord  honor  to  him. 

Mr.  French  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Merrimack  county,  New  Hamp- 
shire, February  12,  1837,  his  ancestors  being  among  th£  New  England  Puri- 
tans that  came  to  this  country  at  a  very  early  day  in  its  history.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  family  fought  for  the  freedom  of  the  colonies  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  and  have  participated  in  the  other  wars  in  which  the  nation 
has  been  engaged.  On  the  maternal  side  Mr.  French  is  related  to  the 
Greeley  family,  of  which  Horace  Greeley  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
representatives.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Henry  Francis  French,  was  a 
native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  that  state  was  also  the  birthplace  of  his 
father,  who  also  bore  the  name  of  Henry  Francis  French.  The  latter  was 
born  in  1785,  and  married  Miss  Mary  Greeley,  who  was  born  in  Salisbury, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1804.  They  were  respected  farming  people,  and  in 
religious  faith  were  Congregational ists.  The  father's  life  was  terminated 
by  an  accident,  and  his  wife  long  survived  him  and  attained  the  age  of 
eighty-five.     They  were  the  parents  of  five  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Of  this  family  Greeley  French  is  the  only  one  living  in  Nevada.  He 
was  educated  in  his  native  state  and  grew  to  manhood  upon  his  father's 
farm,  remaining  under  the  parental  roof  until  eighteen  years  of  age,  when 
he  started  out  in  life  on  his  own  account,  being  conductor  on  a  New  York 
city  railroad  for  two  years.  With  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  fortune  more 
rapidly  in  the  west  he  started  for  San  Francisco,  California,  in  1859,  going 
by  way  of  the  isthmus.  On  reaching  the  Golden  state  he  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  placer  gold  diggings  in  Nevada  county  and  met  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess in  his  operations  there.     In  i860,  during  the  great  mining  excitement 
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at  Virginia  City,  he  came  to  this  state  and  was  engageil  in  mining  for  hvo 
years.  During  the  following  four  years  he  conducted  a  store  in  that  then 
ver>'  lively  mining  town,  and  in  this  mercantile  venture  he  also  met  with 
success.  Subsequently  he  purchased  the  Petaluma  twenty-stamp  mill,  which 
he  operated  for  two  years  and  then  disposed  of  at  a  good  advantage.  He 
then  removed  to  Reno,  where  for  two  years  he  engaged  in  the  freighting 
business  in  partnership  with  M.  D.  Howell,  and  at"  the  end  of  that  time 
returned  to  \'irginia  City  and  embarke<l  in  the  grain  and  flour  business, 
which  proved  quite  profitable.  In  1874  he  removed  to  Silver  City  and  built 
the  French  five-stamp  mill,  giving  his  attention  to  the  milling  and  mining: 
business  until  his  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1900,  which  was  a  serious 
loss  to  him.  Mr.  French  is  now  the  owner  of  fourteen  himdred  acres  of 
ver>-  heavily  timbered  land  in  Douglas  county,  Xevada,  and  is  engaged  in 
furnishing  the  state  buildings  and  others  with  wood  ami  timl^r. 

In  1 87 1  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Ellen  Allman  (tier  Ellen 
Griffin),  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  their  union  has  been  blessed  with  two 
daughters:  Mar}-  Elizal)eth,  now  the  wife  of  Homer  Bonham,  of  Silver 
City;  and  L^ura  F.,  who  is  at  home  with  her  parents  and  is  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful teachers  of  Lyon  c  junty.  The  family  stand  high  socially  and  have 
a  l)eautifu]  home,  where  they  delight  to  entertain  their  many  friends.  Mrs. 
French  and  her  children  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Since  attaining  his  majority  Mr.  French  has  been  prominently  identifictl 
with  the  Democratic  party  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  its  work.  He 
served  as  countv  commissioner  in  Lvon  countv  for  four  vears.  and  has 
always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  educational  affairs  of  his  county.  For 
manv  vears  he  has  been  an  influential  member  of  the  conventions  of  his 
party,  and  was  a  jx^pular  candidate  for  governor  of  the  state  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1902.  but  was  defeated  by  Governor  Sparks,  who  received  the  nom- 
ination and  was  elected.  Mr.  French  is  now  a  meml)er  of  the  Democratic 
state  central  committee,  and  has  been  an  important  factor  in  securing  the 
success  of  his  party  in  this  state.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen  and  has  served  as  recorder  of  his  lodge  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

Mr.  French  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  National  Guards  of 
Nevada,  which  was  called  out  during  the  Civil  war  to  suppress  the  secession 
uprising  here,  and,  notwithstanding  so  many  of  his  party  were  disloyal  to 
the  country  at  that  time,  he  stood  firmly  by  the  Union  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  maintain  and  defend  the  government  at  Washington.  He  has 
always  been  found  true  to  ever\'  tnist  reposed  in  him  whether  public  or 
private,  and  his  life  record  is  above  reproach. 


HON.  THOMAS  HUNTER,  who  is  well  known  throughout  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state  because  of  his  eflFective,  earnest  labor  in  behalf  of  his  chosen 
locality,  has  been  a  resident  of  the  commonwealth  since  1869.  He  is  a  native 
of  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was  born  on  the  20th  of  July,  185 1,  and  is  of 
Scotch  ancestry.  His  father,  John  Hunter,  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  was 
there  married  to  Miss  Esther  Casey,  a  lady  of  Scotch  and  English  ancestn. 


^^^    yf(/<.<^1^^ 
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In    1 86 1   John  Huntpr  removed  to  California,  locating  at  Oroville,   Butte 

oounty,  where  he  met  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  at  placer  mining.     He 

"\ivas  subsequently  joined  by  his  wife  and  their  nine  children,  the  son  Thomas 

l>eing  then  in  his  eighth  year,  and  they  made  the  long  voyage  around  Cape 

Horn  in  safety.     They  made  their  home  at  Oroville,  where  the  father  was 

engaged  in  mining  and  later  in  farming,  and  in  1864  he  removed  to  the 

territory  of  Washington,  there  taking  up  the  occupation  of  teaming.     In 

1869  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Elko,  but  had  previously  removed  to  Idaho 

City,  Idaho,  and  continued  his  mining  operations,  and  there  his  wife  died 

in   1866,  aged  forty-eight  years.     He  is  now  principally  living  retired  from 

the  active  duties  of  a  business  life,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  former  toil.     Three 

of  their  sons  and  two  of  their  daughters  came  to  Nevada,  and  of  this  family 

two  sons  and  two  daughters  are  still  living:    William,   residing  in  Elko; 

and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Byrne  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Parsons,  of  San  Francisco. 

Thomas  Hunter  was  reared  principally  in  the  territory  of  Washington, 
but  his  education  was  in  the  greater  part  received  in  Stockton,  California. 
Since  attaining  to  mature  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  stock  business  in 
Oregon  and  Nevada,  in  addition  to  which  he  is  conducting  a  mercantile 
enterprise  in  Elko  and  has  extensive  mining  interests.  He  owns  a  ranch 
of  four  thousand  acres  nine  miles  west  of  Elko,  on  which  he  raises  large 
quantities  of  alfalfa  hay,  which  he  feeds  principally  to  his  own  stock, 
usually  obtaining  about  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  and  has  cut  as  high  as 
two  thousand  tons  in  a  season. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hunter  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat,  and  on  its  ticket 
was  elected  to  represent  Elko  county  in  the  Nevada  state  senate,  in  which 
important  position  he  has  served  during  one  session  and  is  now  on  a  four 
years'  term,  and  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  advance  the  interests  of  his 
county  and  the  state.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  he  received  the  Master  degree  in  Elko  Lodge 
No.  15,  in  1875,  ^"^  's  ^o^v  a  past  master  of  his  lodge. 

In  1878  Mr.  Hunter  was  happily  married  to  Miss  Adda  May  Lytton,  a 
native  of  California  and  a  daughter  of  G.  W.  Lytton,  of  Grass  Valley,  that 
state.  Five  children  have  been  born  of  this  union,  as  follows :  J.  George, 
at  home;  Edith,  the  wife  of  H.  Wallace  and  a  resident  of  Elko;  and  Alice, 
Irene  and  Hattie.  The  family  are  members  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and 
they  reside  in  a  pleasant  brick  residence  in  Elko.  Mr.  Hunter  and  his 
family  enjoy  the  high  esteem  of  hosts  of  friends. 


JOHN  M.  FULTON,  a  native  of  Ohio,  born  in  Ashland  on  the  6th 
of  December,  1849,  's  of  Scotch  ancestry.  He  is  a  brother  of  Robert  L. 
Fulton,  also  a  resident  of  Reno,  represented  on  another  page  of  this  work, 
and  in  connection  with  his  life  record  appears  the  family  history.  Mr. 
Fulton  pursued  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  entered  upon  his  railroad  career,  in  which  he 
has  continued  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century.  He  first  entered  the 
services  of  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  Railroad,  in  which  he  served  at 
various  times  in  the  different  capacities  of  brakeman,  fireman,  engineer  and 
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conductor,  and  thus  for  years  was  actively  connected  with  the  running  of 
trains. 

At  a  later  date  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
as  a  locomotive  engineer,  and  later  as  a  master  mechanic.  The  year  1884 
witnessed  his  arrival  in  Nevada.  He  came  to  this  state  to  take  charge  of 
the  motive  power  and  car  department  of  the  Nevada-California-Oregon  Rail- 
road Company  and  was  afterward  appointed  master  of  transportation  for 
this  road  with  full  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  way  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  traflfic. 

He  severed  his  connection  with  the  company  on  account  of  the  demands 
which  were  made  upon  his  time  by  his  personal  interests.  He  has  again 
taken  up  railroad  work  and  is  giving  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the 
duties  required  by  his  present  position  of  division  freight  and  passenger 
agent  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

In  February,  1903,  Mr.  Fulton  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Thei> 
dora  Waters  Stubbs,  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  E.  and  Ella  S.  Stubbs.  Dr.  Stubhs 
is  the  president  of  the  Nevada  State  University.  Mr.  Fulton  is  not  only  a 
thoroughly  posted  railroad  man,  familiar  with  the  business  in  all  its  details, 
but  is  also  a  business  man  of  ability,  keen  foresight  and  great  force  of  char- 
acter. He  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  the  development  of  Nevada, 
having  great  faith  in  its  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  believing  that 
no  state  in  the  Union  possesses  such  diversified  and  important  possibilities 
as  does  Nevada.  He  is  therefore  using  his  influence  and  aid  for  its  up- 
building and  progress,  and  is  one  of  its  valued  representatives  and  honoretl 
citizens. 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  BROWN  is  now  serving  as  judge  of  the  fourth 
judicial  district  of  Nevada,  including  Elko,  White  Pine  and  Lincoln  coun- 
ties, his  jurisdiction  thus  including  about  one-third  of  the  entire  common- 
wealth. He  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  New  York,  torn  in  Brooklyn  in 
1865,  and  is  of  English  and  Scotch  ancestry,  who  on  the  paternal  side  were 
early  settlers  of  New  Jersey,  while  on  the  maternal  side  they  were  equally 
early  settlers  of  New  England.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Edwin 
Brown,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1841.  He  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Campbell  Sampson,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  he  has 
spent  his  life  in  the  Baptist  ministry,  preaching  in  Brooklyn,  Rochester  and 
Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  also  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  became  the  parents  of  five  children,  four  of  whom  are  still  living. 

Judge  Brown,  the  only  representative  of  his  family  in  the  west,  re- 
ceived his  literary  education  in  Brown  University  at  Providence,  completing 
the  course  with  the  class  of  1888,  and  his  legal  knowledge  was  obtained  in 
the  Columbia  Law  School,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1890. 
In  that  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  l>ar  in  New  York,  and  coming  west  to 
Tacoma,  Washington,  entered  into  the  active  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
1897  he  came  to  Elko,  Nevada,  where  he  was  an  active  practitioner  at  the 
bar  until  the  ist  of  January,  1903.  Judge  Brown  has  been  a  life-long  Dem- 
ocrat, and  in  1902  was  elected  to  his  present  high  office,  the  duties  of  which 
he  has  filled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
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In  1895  J"^l&^  Brown  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  P. 
Foster,  a  native  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  but  their  marriage  was  celebrated 
in  Kverett,  Washington.  Their  home  is  brightened  and  blessed  by  two 
children,  Philip  Foster  and  Margaret  Campbell.  The  family  reside  in  a 
pleasant  and  attractive  home  in  Elko,  and  are  attendants  at  the  Episcopal 
church,  of  which  Mrs.. Brown  is  a  valued  memljer.  Since  their  residence  in 
Nevada  they  have  made  many  warm  friends,  and  the  hospitality  of  their 
home  is  enjoyed  by  many. 


HON.  CHARLES  FRANKLIN  LITTRELL,  the  efficient  and  oblig- 
ing postmaster  of  Austin,  Nevada,  has  l)een  a  resident  of  the  state  for  over 
a  qviarter  of  a  century,  and  in  that  time  has  taken  rank  as  one  of  the  prom- 
inent business  men  of  the  state.  He  has  successfully  engaged  in  mining  and 
commercial  enterprises  since  coming  to  the  state,  and  is  indebted  to  his  own 
efforts  for  the  prosperity  he  has  won  since  beginning  w(^rk  here  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  years.  Besides  this  worthy  business  career,  he  has  also  acquitted 
himself  with  honor  in  the  public  life  of  his  town,  and  his  |X)pularity  in 
Lander  county  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  is  the  only  Republican 
from  this  part  of  the  state  w'ho  has  l)een  placed  in  the  legislature,  and  that 
too  by  a  big  majority. 

Mr.  Littrell  is  of  French  and  English  ancestry,  and  is  the  son  of  Robert 
and  Matilda  (Reed)  Littrell,  the  former  a  native  of  Louisiana  and  the  latter 
of  Kentucky.  They  settled  in  the  state  of  Missouri  about  1840,  where  he 
followed  farming  and  stock-raising.  They  were  both  members  of  the  Cum- 
l^erland  Presbyterian  church,  in  which  faith  they  died,  he  in  1870  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six  years,  and  she  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  He  was  a 
stanch  Union  man  during  the  Civil  war,  but  his  family  exemplified  a  fact 
which  so  often  occurred  in  that  fratricidal  conflict — two  of  his  sons  were 
arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  Union,  while  one  gave  loyal  service  to  the  cause 
of  the  Confederacy.  J.  Calvin,  the  eldest  son,  was  a  captain  under  General 
F.  M.  Cockrell  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  is  now  a  minister  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  church.  The  second  son,  Johnson  Grant,  was  in  the 
Lhiion  army  under  General  Sigel,  and  WilHam  Robinson  served  with  the 
Missouri  state  militia  on  the  federal  side.  Of  the  other  children,  Roljert  S. 
is  a  physician  in  Colorado:  Elizabeth  is  the  wife  of  Jacob  Eppright;  Amanda 
is  the  wife  of  Richard  Ridenhour,  of  New  Mexico:  and  Matikla  married 
Julius  H.  Woodford  and  resides  at  the  old  homestead  in  Missouri. 

Charles  Franklin  Littrell,  who  completes  the  family,  was  born  on  the 
farm  in  Johnson  county,  Missouri,  August  22,  1856,  and  spent  his  school 
days  in  his  native  state.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  came  to  Nevada,  and 
for  the  following  three  years  held  the  responsible  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  New  Pass  gold  ,mine.  After  this  he  had  charge  of  the  Austin  Com- 
pany's mill  for  tw^o  years,  and  also  of  the  Manhattan  mill,  and  he  has  made 
mining  and  milling  the  principal  objects  of  his  endeavor.  He  is  now  a 
stockholder  in  the  Austin  Commercial  Company,  a  large  w^holesale  and  retail 
grocery  and  provision  firm,  of  which  the  other  stockholders  are  Mr.  Chris- 
tian, the  manager,  and   Mr.   Miller,  the  Austin  banker.     The  company   is 
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building  up  a  good  business  in  Austin  and  the  surrounding  country.     Mr. 
Littrell  also  has  some  interests  in  silver  mining  property. 

In  1885  Mr.  Littrell  was  married  to  Miss  Flora  Burchfield,  a  native 
of  Austin,  and  two  daughters  have  been  born  to  them  in  Austin :  Hazel 
Matilda  and  Mabel  Irene.  Mr.  Littrell  affiliates  with  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  in  which  he  has  passed  all  the  chairs,  and  is  a  representative 
to  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state,  and  also  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  He  has  been  a  stanch  Republican  all  his  life,  and  on  the  ticket 
of  that  party  was  elected  to  the  state  assembly  in  1902,  being  now^  one  of 
the  capable  members  from  Lander  county  and  doing  creditable  work  among 
his  associates.  As  has  been  mentioned,  he  is  the  only  Republican  who  has 
succeeded Jn  gaining  election  to  this  office  from  Lander  county,  and  he  ran 
far  ahead  of  his  ticket  in  the  county  and  his  own  town.  He  was  appointed 
ix)stmaster  of  Austin  on  March  18,  1903,  and  is  giving  the  town  good 
service,  in  keeping  with  the  methods  which  he  has  pursued  in  his  business 
career  with  so  much  advantage  to  himself. 


HON.  JOHN  LOTHROP.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  legal 
fraternity,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  members  of  'the  bar  have  been  more 
prominent  actors  in  public  affairs  than  any  other  class  of  American  citizens. 
This  is  but  the  natural  result  of  causes  that  are  manifest  and  require  no 
explanation.  The  ability  and  training  which  qualify  one  to  practice  law 
also  qualify  him  in  many  respects  for  .duties  which  lie  outside  of  the  strict 
path  of  his  profession  and  which  touch  the  general  interests  of  societj'.  The 
subject  of  this  biography  is  a  man  who  has  brought  his  keen  discrimination 
and  thorough  wisdom  to  bear  not  alone  in  professional  paths  but  also  for 
the  benefit  of  the  city  and  county  which  has  so  long  been  his  home  and  with 
whose  interests  he  is  thoroughly  identified.  He  holds  and  merits  a  place 
among  the  representative  legal  practitioners  and  citizens  of  Dayton,  and  is 
now  serving  as  district  attorney  and  ex-officio  superintendent  of  instruction 
in  Lyon  county.  He  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  state,  having  made  his 
home  here  since  the  23d  of  April,  1861. 

Mr.  Lothrop  was  lx)rn  in  Atchison  county,  Missouri,  July  25.  1842, 
and  on  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  sides  is  of  English  descent,  his  an- 
cestors being  among  the  early  New  England  colonists.  His  great-grand- 
father, Rev.  Ruel  Lothrop,  was  chaplain  in  the  Continental  army  in  the 
struggle  of  the  colonies  for  independence,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Brandywine  and  various  other  engagements,  undergoing  great  suffering  in 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Mr.  Lothrop's  father,  Ruel  Lothrop,  Jr.,  was  bom  in 
New  Hampshire  and  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native  state,  whence 
he  removed  to  Missouri  in  1840.  By  trade  he  was  a  carpenter,  and  he 
there  engaged  in  contracting  and  building.  He  married  Miss  Mary  M. 
Fowler,  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Fowler,  who  emigrated  from  England  to 
Virginia  in  1697.  Her  grandfather,  Captain  John  Fowler,  commanded  a 
company    in    the    Revolutionary    war.     His    people   were   all    residents   of 

the  south. 

In  1852  Ruel  Lothrop  and  his  family  joined  a  band  of  brave  pioneers 
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111  their  perilous  journey  across  the  plains  to  California,  but  he  was  never 
permitted  to  reach  his  destination,  as  he  died  while  on  the  Platte  river,  June 
II,  1852,  of  cholera,  which  was  epidemic  that  year  an- 1  made  terrible  ravages 
among  the  emigrants  on  the  plains.  The  brave  wife  and  her  six  small  chil- 
dren were  thus  left  without  husband  or  father  there  on  the  plains.  It  being 
impossible  for  her  to  return  to  her  friends,  Mrs.  Lothrop  and  her  children 
continued  on  to  the  land  of  promise.  John  was  at  that  time  a  bright  lx>y 
of  ten  years,  and  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  journey  and  the  trials  and 
discomforts  they  were  forced  to  endure.  The  mother  first  stopped  at 
Oroville,  California,  but  not  long  afterward  removed  to  Marysville,  where 
she  washed  for  the  miners  in  order  to  support  her  family.  Later  she  re- 
turned to  Oroville  and  opened  the  Opher  Hotel,  which  she  conducted  until 
1861,  that  year  removing  with  her  family  to  Dayton,  Nevada.  In  1878  she 
married  X.  W.  Siles,  and  on  the  27th  of  March,  1891,  departed  this  life  at 
the  age  of  about  seventy-eight  years.  She  had  carefully  reared  and  edu- 
cated her  children,  and  was  a  brave  and  noble  woman,  a  pioneer  of  three 
different  states  where  for  many  years  were  lacking  those  comforts  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  in  her  youth.  Her  son  has  no  words  of  praise  too 
high  for  such  a  faithful  and  self-sacrificing  mother. 

Mr.  Lothrop  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age  on  his  arrival  in  Dayton, 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  his  entire  business  life  and  his  creditable  official 
career.  He  received  a  good  public-school  education  and  was  graduated  at 
the  high  school  of  Oroville,  California,  in  1857.  He  studied  law  at  Dayton 
under  the  direction  of  "Hon.  W.  H.  Sewell  and  Hon.  Richard  Rising,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  ist  of  July,  1891. 

In  politics  Mr.  Lothrop  has  no*^  been  a  strict  partisan,  but  has  voted 
w^ith  the  party  that  held  his  views  on  great  political  questions,  and  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  government  during  the  Civil  w^ar.  Since  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  has  held  some  official  position  of  honor  and  trust  in  his  city. 
In  1864  he  was  appointed  deputy  county  clerk;  was*  later  deputy  county 
assessor  and  still  later  deputy  sheriff,  succeeding  which  he  served  as  deputy 
county  treasurer  for  a  time.  In  1874  he  was  elected  county  recorder  and 
auditor,  which  office  he  faithfully  filled  for  six  years.  He  was  also  post- 
master of  Dayton  for  four  years,  and  in  1888  was  elected  district  attorney, 
to  which  office  he  has  been  re-elected  every  succeeding  two  years  and  is  still 
filling  the  position  most  creditably  to  himself  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  have  the  fullest  confidence  jn  his  integrity  and 
ability.  His  public  record  is  one  of  which  he  may  be  justly  proud,  and  it 
is  a  question  whether  it  has  been  equaled  by  any  other  resident  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Lothrop  was  married  on  the  loth  of  May,  1864,  to  Mrs.  Emma 
A.  Britton,  and  to  them  have  been  born  six  sons  and  six  daughters,  but  three 
of  the  little  ones  were  taken  from  them  by  death  in  early  childhood.  Those 
still  living  are  as  follows:  Mary  is  now  the  wife  of  R.  B.  Davis,  a  merchant 
of  Tonopah;  Jason  Franklin  is  a  resident  of  Sodaville,  Esmeralda  county, 
Nevada;  Susue  E.  is  now  Mrs.  Braun,  a  resident  of  Dayton:  James  D.  is 
in  business  in  Tonopah:  Lilly  is  a  teacher  of  Dayton:  Ida  May  is  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Peppril:  and  Daisy  E.,  Lawrence  and  Henry  Richmond  are  all 
at  home.     The  w^ife  and  mother  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
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but  Mr.  Lothrop  is  a  Baptist  in  religious  belief,  having  been  reare<l  in  that 
church,  to  which  his  parents  belonged.  He  is  an  active  and  valued  member 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  has  passed  all  the  chairs  in  both 
branches  of  the  order  and  is  past  grand  patriarch  of  the  state  of  Nevada. 
He  is  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen 
and  is  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state. 
His  is  one  of  the  very  pleasantest  homes  of  Dayton,  and  he  and  his  family 
are  held  in  high  esteem  by  a  very  wide  circle  of  friends.  Over  his  life 
record  there  falls  no  shadow  of  wrong;  his  public  service  has  been  most 
exemplary;  and  his  private  life  has  been  marked  by  the  utmost  fidelity 
to  duty. 


MR.  P.  B.  ELLIS  has  been  an  active  and  prominent  factor  in  connec- 
tion with  the  development  of  the  rich  mineral  interests  of  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia for  twenty-one  years,  and  his  residence  in  the  former  state  dates 
from  1 86 1.  His  career  has  been  one  of  activity,  full  of  incidents  and 
results.  In  every  sphere  of  life  in  w;hich  he  has  been  called  upon  to  move 
he  has  made  an  indelible  impression,  and  by  his  excellent  public  service  and 
.  upright  life  has  honored  the  state  in  whicTi  he  has  been  honored  with  official 
preferment.  The  history  of  Nevada's  development  has  been  an  open  book 
to  him  since  1861,  in  which  year  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  territory. 

Mr.  Ellis  is  a  native  son  of  California,  his  birth  having  occurred  there 
on  the  13th  of  October,  1853.  He  is  of  English  descent,  his  ancestors 
having  settled  in  Virginia  in  the  early  days  of  its  colonization.  Robert  B. 
Ellis,  his  father,  was  born  in  Sussex  county,  that  state,  and  was  a  physician 
and  surgeon  of  marked  ability  and  broad  learning.  In  1850  he  became  a 
resident  of  California,  and  w^as  the  president  of  the  first  medical  society  in 
that  state.  He  long  maintained  a  foremost  position  as  a  representative  of 
his  chosen  calling  in  the  west,  his  labors  proving  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  sick  and  sufferings  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Cali- 
fornia, aiding  in  moldinj^  its  public  policy  and  shaping  its  history.  He 
was  elected  to  the  general  assembly,  in  which  he  served  for  several  terms, 
leaving  the  impress  of  his  individuality  and  undoubted  loyalty  upon  the 
legislation  enacted  during  that  period.  He  was  also  active  in  the  public 
affars  of  the  state  of  Nevada  after  his  removal  thither,  and  his  labors  were 
of  direct  public  benefit.  He  married  Miss  Sarah  J.  Buckner,  a  native  of 
Illinois  and  a  daughter  of  James  Ruckner,  who  was  also  a  pioneer  settler  of 
California.  Their  union  was  blessed  with  five  children,  all  bom  in  Cali- 
fornia, while  four  of  the  number  are  still  living. 

Brought  to  Carson  City  in  his  early  boyhood,  P.  B.  Ellis  obtained  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  here.  The  rich  mineral  resources  of  the 
west  furnish  the  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  this  section  of  the  country,  and 
throughout  his  business  career  he  has  been  connected  with  a  line  of  business 
bearing  upon  the  development  of  the  mines.  For  twenty-seven  years  he 
has  been  engaged  in  assaying.  He  has  had  charge  of  the  Eureka  cyanide 
plant  on  the  Carson  river,  and  has  had  charge  of  the  State  Line  mill  and 
mine  is  Esmeralda  county.     He  has  been  assayer  in  the  United  States  mint 
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at  Carson  City  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  assaycr  in  chief  under  Presi- 
dents Harrison,  Cleveland  and  McKinley.  He  is  splendidly  equipped  for 
his  work,  thoroughly  understanding  the  l)est  methods  of  assaying  ore,  and 
his  capability  has  been  the  means  of  securing  to  him  positions  of  much 
responsibility. 

He  is  now  secretary  of  the  State  Agent  and  Transfer  Syndicate.     This 
company  was  formed  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  corporation  law 
of  Nevada,  approved  March  i6,  1903,  and  is  empowered  to  act  as  the  resi- 
dent or  fiscal  agent  of  any  state,  municipality,  body  politic  or  corporation, 
and  in  such  capacity  Xo  receive  and  disburse  mone\',  to  transfer  and  register 
certificates  of  stock,  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness,  and  to 'act  as 
the  agent  of  any  corporation,  foreign  or  domestic,  for  any  purpose  now  or 
hereafter  required  by  the  statute  or  otherwise.     After  the  discovery  of  the 
mines  of  Tonopah  it  was  noted  that  a  great  many  of  the  corporations  of 
Nevada  were  going  to  the  states  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organization,  the  corporation  laws  then  in  force  in  Nevada  being 
inadequate  to  the  times  and  conditions  then   existing.     A  committee   was 
appointed  to  draft  a  law  that  would  allow  incorporators  the  same  privileges 
that  were  to  be  obtained  in  other  states,  and  at  the  same  time  to  eliminate 
such  provisions  as  were  inimical  to  corporations,  the  desire  being  to  allow 
incorporators  the  same  rights  and  privileges  that  indviduals  might  he  entitled 
to  enjoy,  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  state  and  the  piil)lic  from  unjust 
discriminations.     The  present  law  of   Nevada  offers  more  inducements  to 
corporations,   whether   operating   within   its  jurisdiction   or  transacting   its 
business  wholly  without  the  state  of  Nevada,  than  any  other  commonwealth. 
The  State  Agent  and  Transfer  Syndicate  numbers  among  its  clients  corpora- 
tions from  Alaska  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  from  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  important  and  lasting  institutions  of 
the  state  of  Nevada.     Mr.   Ellis  is  connected   with  the  Nve  and  Ormsbv 
County  Bank,  one  of  the  strongest  financial  institutions  of  Nevada,  and  he 
is  one  of  its  board  of  directors. 

In  1886  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Ellis  and  Miss  Lou  A.  Spencer, 
a  native  of  Bangor,  Maine.  They  now  have  a  daughter,  Annie  Louise,  born 
in  Carson  City.  Theirs  is  an  attractive  home,  and  its  hospitality  is  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  many  friends  of  the  family.  Prominent  in  Masonry,  Mr. 
Ellis  belongs  to  Carson  Lo<lge  No.  i,  F.  &  A.  M.  He  has  since  taken  all 
the  degrees  of  the  York  Rite,  l)ecoming  a  menil)er  of  Lewis  Chapter  No.  i, 
R.  A.  M.,  and  DeWitt  Clinton  Commanderv,  K.  T.  He  is  likewise  a 
member  of  Islam  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  San  Francisco,  and  l^elongs 
to  the  Knights  of  Pythias  fraternity.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and 
has  served  as  deputy  secretary  of  the  state  under  John  M.  Dormer.  His 
activity  in  mining  interests  and  his  genial  manner  and  cordial  disposition 
win  him  friends  wherever  he  goes. 

HENRY  H.  GREER,  one  of  Nevada^s  pioneer  settlers,  has  resided 
upon  the  Pacific  coast  since  i860.  He  was  born  in  Belfast,  Waldo  county, 
Maine,  the  12th  of  April,  1830.  The  Greer  family  is  of  Scotch  origin,  and 
James  Greer,  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Greer,  was  torn  in  the  land  of  the 
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heather,  but  when  a  little  lad  of  six  siininiers  was  brought  i)y  his  parents 
to  the  new  worltl,  the  family  home  l>eing  establisheil  in  Connecticut,  while 
this  country  was  still  num1)eretl  among  the  colonial  iK)ssessions  of  England 
When  the  colonists  attempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  British  oppression 
James  Greer,  having  grown  to  manhood,  joine<l  the  patriot  army  ^nd  served 
in  the  war  for  indq)endence.  He  lived  to  be  more  than  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  thus  enjoyed  for  a  long  period  the  liberty  for  which  he  had  fought. 
His  death  occurred  in  Maine. 

John  Greer,  the  father  of  H.  H.  Greer,  was  born  in  Staffonl.  X^ernionl, 
in  1800,  and  wedded  Miss  Sarah  Kemble.  a  native  of  Saco,  Maine  l>^m  in 
the  year  1805.  The  young  couple  l^egan  their  domestic  life  in  Waldo  county, 
Maine,  where  the  husband  carried  on  farming  and  blacksmi thing.  As  the 
years  passed  four  sons  and  two  daughters  were  added  to  the  household,  and 
four  of  the  numl)er  are  yet  living.  Mr.  John  (ireer  passed  away  in  the  year 
1875.  *^"^  '^'^  ^^'^^  survivetl  him  for  only  alxait  a  year. 

At  the  usual  age  Henr\'  H.  Greer  entered  the  public  schools,  and  through 
the  winter  months  continued  to  pursue  his  studies,  while  in  the  summer 
seasons  he  was  engaged  at  work  upon  the  home  farm  or  in  his  father's 
blacksmith  shop.  In  that  way  he  learne<l  the  blacksmith's  trade  and  ren- 
dered much  assistance  to  his  father  in  the  conduct  of  the  shop  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  fields.  When  eighteen  years  of  age,  however,  he  hade 
adieu  to  home  and  friends  and  went  to  sea  uix)n  the  schooner  Majestic, 
sailing  for  five  seasons  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Eventually,  however,  he 
became  tired  of  the  sea-faring  life  and  then  journeyed  to  the  interior  of  the 
country,  locating  first  in  Chicago,  where  he  worketl  at  his  trade  as  journey- 
man blacksmith.  Later  he  removed  to  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  where  he 
engaged  as  blacksmith  in  the  employ  of  a  lumber  company  for  five  years, 
following  which  he  crossed  the  peninsula  to  the  Lake  Superior  region,  where 
he  worked  for  two  years.  It  wtis  about  that  time  that  the  development  of 
California,  following  the  discovery  of  gold,  was  attracting  wide-spread 
attention  and  drawing  to  the  western  country  many  men  of  business  capa- 
bility and  enterprise  who  were  ambitious  to  win  success. 

In  i860  Mr.  Greer  sailed  from  Xew  York  on  the  North  Star,  l>ound 
for  Aspinwall,  and  afterward  for  San  Francisco.  On  arriving  at  the  Cali- 
fornia port  he  continued  his  journey  to  Marysville  and  to  (irass  Valley.  He 
was  employed  at  Huml)oldt  Bay  and  at  Red  Bluff,  and  the  year  1862  wit- 
nessed his  arrival  in  Nevada.  He  went  to  Virginia  City,  where  he  was 
employed  in  job  shoi)s  for  two  years,  after  which  he  spent  three  years  in 
Dayton,  and  then  went  to  Austin,  where  he  remained  for  a  year  His  next 
place  of  residence  was  Eureka,  Nevada,  where  he  lived  for  a  decade,  con- 
ducting a  shop  of  his  own  in  that  place  for  three  years.  At  different  times 
he  visited  Idaho,  Oregon,  Montana  and  Arizona,*  and,  in  fact,  has  traveled 
extensively  over  the  greater  part  of  the  western  country.  He  then  came  to 
Reno,  and,  purchasing  property  here,  erected  both  a  blacksmith  shop  and  a 
good  residence.  After  conducting  this  shop  for  a  few  years  he  retired  from 
active  business  life,  and  is  now  resting  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  comfortable 
competence  that  he  has  earned. 

In  1864  Mr.  Greer  chose  as  a  companion  and  helpmate  for  life's  journey 
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Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Beadle,  a  native  of  Harper's  Ferry,  Virginia.  They  have 
two  children :  Horace,  a  locomotive  engineer  residing  in  Wadsworth, 
Nevada;  and  'Ardell,  now  the  wife  of  J.  A.  Gregory,  a  grocer  of  Dayton. 
Mr.  Greer  has  supported  the  Republican  j>arty  and  its  principles  since  attain- 
ing his  majority.  He  is  a  splendid  representative  of  the  west,  and  has  not 
feared  the  hard  lalx>r  incident  to  the  accumulation  of  a  competence  and  to 
the  upbuilding  of  a  new  country.  Whatever  success  he  has  achieved  has 
come  as  the  direct  reward  of  his  own  lalx>rs,  and  his  has  l>een  an  honorable 
career,  making  him  worthy  of  the  respect  and  good  will  of  all  with  whom  he 
has  been  associated. 


HON.  EDWARD  S.  FARRINGTON,  one  of  Nevada's  leading  repre- 
sentatives at  the  bar,  has  been  a  resident  of  the  state  since  1880  and  has 
practiced  law  during  nearly  all  the  subsetjuent  years.  He  has  gained  a  large 
cHentage  in  Elko  county,  and  his  prominence  in  legal  and  political  circles 
placed  him  as  his  party's  choice  for  congressional  honors.  He  holds  a  place 
of  great  esteem  among  the  citizen^  of  Elko,  and  as  a  native  son  of  the  great 
west  has  shown  marked  talent  and  ability  in  his  profession. 

Mr.  Farrington  comes  of  one  of  the  oldest  American  families.  He  is  of 
the  seventh  generation  in  direct  descent  from  Deacon  John  Farrington,  who 
came  from  England  and  settled  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  in  1646,  and 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  Farringtons  in  America.  Edward  S.  Farrington 
was  born  in  Yreka,  Siskiyou  county,  California,  September  6,  1856,  and  on 
the  removal  of  the  family  back  to  Maine  completed  his  educati'^n  at  Amherst 
College,  and  prepared  for  the  practice  of  law  at  the  Hastings  Law  School. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  l^efore  the  superior  court  of  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  taught  school  in  Elko  county  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then 
became  the  law  partner  of  Judge  Tal!x)t,  with  whom  he  remained  for  four 
years.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  alone,  and  has  enjoyed  an  increasing 
and  high-class  patronage,  with  g(M.)d  standing  among  the  legal  fraternity 
of  the  state.  He  has  been  a  su])porter  of  the  Repul)Iican  party,  and  was 
twice  nominated  for  Congress.  He  made  a  strong  canvass,  but  the  ticket 
was  in  hopeless  minority. 

In  1892  Mr.  Farrington  married  Mrs.  Celia  Taber,  of  Austin,  Nevada. 
Mr.  Farrington  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  while  Mrs.  Farrington  l^elongs  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  church. 


CHARLES  L.  KNOX,  one  oj  the  leading  young  attorneys  of  the 
Nevada  bar,  being  engaged  in  professional  practice  and  also  connected  with 
business  interests  of  Reno,  has  made  a  good  record  for  himself  in  the  few 
years  that  he  has  been  launched  on  an  independent  career.  He  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  all  departments  of  his  work,  and  his  excellent  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  training  place  him  in  a  position  to  gain  more  than 
ordinary  prominence  in  the  legal  circles  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Knox  is  a  son  of  the  well  known  contractor  and  business  man  of 
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this  part  of  the  state.  H.  L.  W.  Knox,  who  was  born  :n  Jackson'.  Mississippi. 
August  II,  1841.  He  went  to  CaHfoniia  in  the  days  when  that  state  was 
the  center  of  the  mining  world,  but  he  has  been  principally  engaged  in  rail- 
road building.  He  came  to  Xevada  to  fulfill  a  contract  for  building  part 
of  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad,  and  he  was  also  a  builder  of  the 
Xevada,  California  and  Oregon  road  from  its  inception  until  it  was  com- 
pleted. He  later  contracted  for  part  of  the  construction  work  on  the  Sierra 
and  Mf)hawk  Railroad.  He  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat,  and  is  an  Od<I 
I**ellow.  He  married  Miss  Teresa  Manus.  a  native  of  Florida,  and  six  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them.  Mrs.  J.  \\\  Parker  is  now  residing  in  San  Fran- 
cisco: Mrs.  James  Morris  lives  in  Tonopah:  Miss  Minnie  is  in  Florida: 
Cyril  H.  is  attending  the  Xevada  State  University:  and  Harr)-  F.  is  a  cr>n- 
tractor  and  builder.  The  parents  have  a  nice  residence  in  Reno,  where  they 
enjoy  the  respect  and  esteem  of  many  friends. 

Charles  L.  Knox,  who  completes  the  family  of  children,  was  lx)m  in 
Reno,  Xevada.  Se])tember  13,  1873.  He  was  educated  in  the  jniblic  scho  ils, 
and  received  his  legal  pre])aration  in  the  Xatioiral  College  of  Law  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  from -which  he  was  graduated  in  1899.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  l>ar  of  his  home  state  on  July  29,  189Q.  He  was  the  private  secretary 
of  Representative  Francis  J.  X'ewlands  for  the  three  years,  and  was  in  Wash- 
ington with  that  legislator  during  this  period.  In  addition  to  his  constantly 
increasing  law  practice.  Mr.  Knox  is  manager  of  the  Washoe  County  Title 
and  Guaranty  Company,  and  in.  all  his  business  relations  he  has  gained  a 
reputation  for  executive  ability  and  thorough  reliability  and  integrity.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  he  affiliates  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the 
Dramatic  Order  of  Knights  of  Khorassan,  and  -Moclern  Woodmen  of 
America. 

HOX.  SAMUEL  PLATT.  one  of  the  prominent  attonieys  of  Xevada. 
is  a  native  of  Carson  City,  that  state,  where  he  was  Ixmi  November  17.  1874. 
His  father,  Joseph  Piatt,  was  born  in  Germany  and  came  to  the  L^nited 
States  in  1851,  l)ecoming  an  honored  and  successful  merchant  of  Carscin 
City,  where  he  located  in  1861.  He  married  Malvina  Bash,  a  native  of  Xcav 
York,  who  came  of  German  ancestrv. 

Samuel  Piatt  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  and 
in  Stanford  University,  California,  and  pursued  his  law  studies  in  Columbia 
Law  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  from  which  he  w^as  graduated  in  1897. 
He  had  read  law  and  been  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Nevada,  May  28,  1896,  prior  to  his  graduation.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
most  successful  lawyers  in  the  entire  locality,  and  holds  the  office  of  referee 
in  bankruptcy  under  Judge  Haw-ley. 

Since  casting  his  first  vote  Mr.  Piatt  has  been  a  Republican  and  in  1900 
stumped  the  state  with  the  Republican  candidates  for  Congress  and  made 
many  eflfective  speeches  which  were  highly  spoken  of  by  both  parties.  In 
1 901  he  w^as  elected  a  meml^er  of  the  Xevada  state  assembly  and  receive<l 
the  Republican  complimentary  vote  for  speaker.  In  1902  he  was  the 
nominee  of  his  party  for  the  office  of  attorney  general  of  the  state,  and  made 
a  powerful  and  brilliant  campaign,  but  his  ticket  w^as  beaten  by  the  fusion 
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party  and  General  Sweeny  was  elected,  he  being  another  very  prominent 
lawyer  and  a  native  of  Carson  City.  On  July  i,  1903,  Mr.  Piatt  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  secretary  of  state.  Mr.  Piatt  is  now  actively  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  and  is  building  up  a  very  desirable  practice.  In 
addition  to  other  interests  he  is  owner  of  some  valuable  mines. 

Fraternally  he  is  master  of  Carsoi^  lodge  No.  i,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and 
grand  orator  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state  of  Nevada,  having  held  various 
positions  in  the  order  from  junior  warden  up.  He  is  very  prominent  in  the 
Masonic  fraternity  and  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  it  to  its 
present  condition  of  excellence.  Carson  City  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her 
brilliant,  enterprising  and  talented  young  attorney  and  politician,  whose  past 
has  been  so  honorable  and  before  whom  so  promising  a  future  stretches 
forth. 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  HAWTHORNE.  No  history  of  Nevada  would 
]>e  complete  without  mention  of  the  Hon.  William  A.  Hawthorne,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  state,  dating  his  residence  here  from  i860.  He  now 
makes  his  home  in  San  Francisco,  but  has  been  so  closely  associated  with 
the  business  development  of  this  state  that  his  life  record  forms  an  integral 
part  of  its  annals.  He  still  has  valuable  mining  interests  in  this  state,  and 
his  efforts  have  been  effective  in  advancing  the  material  improvement  of 
Esmeralda  and  other  counties. 

Judge  Hawthorne  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  torn  in  Mercer, 
Mercer  county,  July  14,  1823.  His  grandfather,  James  Hawthorne,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  settled  in  Mercer  county,  on  the  Sharon  road,  where  he  resided 
for  many  years.  His  son,  Samuel  Hawthorne,  the  father  of  the  Judge,  was 
born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  married  Matilda  Black, 
of  Westfield,  New  York.  He  died  in  Venango  county,  Pennsylvania,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-four  years,  and  'his  wife,  surviving  him  four  years,  departed 
this  life  at  about  the  same  age.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children, 
of  whom  only  four  are  now  living. 

Judge  Hawthorne,  the  only  one  of  the  family  on  the  Pacific  coast,  w\is 
reared  on  his  father's  farm  in  Venango  county,  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  and  when  a  young  man  was  engaged  in  lumbering  and  merchan- 
dising in  Warren  county,  Pennsylvania.  There  he  was  happily  married 
to  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Tate,  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  who  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  the  United  States.  They  had  two  children,  W.  W.  and  L.  A.  Haw- 
thorne, and  with  this  family  Judge  Hawthorne  came  to  California  l)y  way 
of  the  isthmus  route  in  1856. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  ])urchasecl  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
land  on  Pleasant  Grove  creek,  and  engaged  in  its  improvement.  He  had  a 
good  garden  and  orchard  and  a  wheat  crop  of  thirty  acres,  but  the  grass- 
hoppers came  and  destroyed  every  spear  of  grain  or  green  leaf  on  his  place, 
and  he  was  forced  to  drive  his  cattle  and  sheep  to  the  mountains  to  keep 
them  from  starving.  He  traded  his  land  for  a  few  head  of  cattle,  but  did  not 
prosper  in  that  undertaking.  He  then  settled  in  Lake  valley,  in  Eldorado 
countv,  where  he  purchased  a  sawmill  and  also  built  a  shingle  mill  and  a 
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hotel,  the  place  teing  called,  in  his  honor,  Hawthorne  station.  There  he  was 
extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  shingles,  which  were 
sold  in  Virginia  City,  then  one  of  the  greatest  mining  towns  in  the  United 
States.  Prices  were  high,  and  Judge  Hawthonie  made  money  rapidly. 
Subsequently  he  started  a  lumber  yard  at  Austin,  Nevada,  did  his  own  haul- 
ing, and  continued  to  do  a  prosperous  business  there  for  a  considerable 
period.  He  was  also  the  owner  of  a  toll  road  extending  from  Salt  Wells 
to  Sand  Springs,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles,  and  this  he  continued  to 
operate  until  the  railroad  was  built  in  that  locality.  In  these  various  under- 
takings he  prospered.  He  next  built  a  shingle  mill  at  Martis  creek  and  also 
one  at  \\'eW)er  lake,  supplying  lumber  to  the  mines  and  the  people  through- 
out the  surrounding  district. 

About  this  time  Judge  Hawthorne  was  notified  that  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land  that  he  had  in  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania  had 
been  jumperl,  that  several  oil  wells  had  been  sunk,  and  that  the  property 
was  worth  half  a  million  dollars.  He  engaged  a  good  lawyer  and  went 
east,  put  the  parties  under  bond  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars and  began  suit  for  the  possession  of  the  property.  The  parties  would 
have  given  him  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  a  settlement,  but  he  was  advised 
not  to  settle.  Tlie  suit  was  appealed  by  the  defendants  from  time  to  time 
until  it  had  been  in  the  courts  for  twenty  years,  and  finally  through  the 
neglect  of  his  counsel  the  case  was  thrown  out  of  court  and  he  was  defeated. 
At  that  time  the  oil  companies  in  Pennsylvania  were  charging  two  dollars 
and  sixty  cents  per  barrel  for  running  the  oil  through  their  pipe  line.  Judge 
Hawthorne  with  other  good  citizens,  resolved  to  make  a  fight  against  such 
an  exorbitant  price,  and  a  committee  of  sixty  of  the  best  citizens  was  formed 
to  ajypear  before  the  state  legislature  and  annul,  the  charter  of  the  oil  ccmti- 
panies  and  pass  a  state  law  regulating  them.  Judge  Hawthorne  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  committee,  and  the  result  of  their  action  was  that  the 
oil  companies  reduced  their  charges  one-half. 

Judge  Hawthorne  then  returned  to  the  west  and  made  his  home  for  a 
number  of  years  in  Carson  City,  Nevada,  where  as  a  Republican  he  held 
various  ofiices,  serving  several  terms  as  deputy  sheriff,  police  judge  and 
as  register  of  voters.  Later  he  came  to  the  present  site  of  Hawthorne,  and 
located  lands  and  mines  at  Cat  creek.  He  built  a  quartz  mill,  incorporateil 
the  business,  of  which  he  himself  held  fifty  thousand  shares,  while  \Iessrs. 
Toby,  Knapp  and  Laws  had  the  remaining  fifty  thousand.  The  management 
of  the  business  so  displeased  Mr.  Hawthorne  that  he  sold  his  stock  in  the 
property.  In  partnership  with  J.  F.  Holland  he  had  purchased  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty  acres  at  the  south  end  of  Walker  lake,  and  entered  into 
a  contract  with  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad  to  locate  the  town  there. 
The  railroad,  however,  did  not  keep  its  agreement,  and  located  the  town 
where  it  now  stands,,  about  four  miles  from  the  lake.  He  was  given  several 
blocks  of  the  site,  and,  unsolicited  by  him,  the  company  named  the  place 
Hawthorne.  These  blocks  he  sold  when  he  disposed  of  his  quartz  mill.  The 
land  which  lie  and  Mr.  Holland  had  purchased  from  the  government  was 
put  in  the  Indian  reservation,  and  the  officials  at  Washington  have  never 
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reimbursed  him  for  his  piircliase  money.  This  land,  if  placed  under  irriga- 
tion, would  prove  very  valuable  property.  Judge  Hawthorne  now  has  several 
very  valuable  mines  in  the  Copper  Mountain  group,  in  the  Silver  Star  district 
in  Esmeralda  county,  two  claims  of  twenty  acres  each  covering  a  number 
of  different  ledges  of  fine  ore.  S.  C.  Denison  and  Don  Ray,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, are  his  partners  in  the  ownership  of  this  property,  of  which  the  Judge, 
however,  has^charge. 

To  Judge  and  Mrs.  Hawthorne  were  lx)rn  the  following  children : 
\V.  W.,  now  in  Alaska;  Lloyd,  of  Truckee,  California;  Mrs.  Ida  Chitten- 
den, of  Santa  Cruz,  California;  Millard,  of  Cook  county,  Oregon;  Mrs. 
Mary  Culver,  of  San  Francisco;  Lillie,  who  became  the  wife  of  Frank  Smith 
and  died  at  the  birth  of  her  son;  (irant,  who  resides  in  Los  Angeles, 
California;  and  Sadie,  the  wife  of  Elmer  Lee,  of  Watsonville,  California; 
and  Mary  Bell,  the  wife  of  Ernest  Harris,  San  Francisco.  The  other  children 
l)om  to  them  have  passed  away,  and  Mrs.  Hawthorne  departed  this  life 
Deceml3er  7,  1897.  She  was  a  most  loving  and  dev^oted  wife  and  mother, 
and  her  loss  was  deeply  felt  by  her  huslxind  and  children.  The  Judge  re- 
mains true  to  her  memory,  having  never  married  again,  for  he  feels  that 
the  place  of  his  first  wife  can  never  be  filled. 

Judge  Hawthorne  was  an  active  Republican  until  the  money  question 
came  before  the  people,  at  which  time  he  allied  himself  \vith  the  silver  party, 
but  is  now  a  Republican.  He  belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  has 
been  an  official  member  of  the  Methodist  church  for  many  years.  As  a 
pioneer  of  Nevada  he  has  been  a  most  active  and  helpful  worker  in  develop- 
ing the  state  and  its  natural  resources,  and  in  promoting  its  substantial 
progress.  A  splendid  marksman  with  the  rifle,  he  finds  great  delight  in 
hunting,  and  annually  spends  his  vacations  in  this  way.  He  has  killed  many 
deer  and  bears,  killing  sixty-three  deer  in  a  single  season.  He  has  many 
friends  in  Nevada  who  appreciate  his  good  qualities,  and  he  has  made  an 
excellent  record  as  a  business  man  and  citizen. 


JAMES  COMERFORD  is  one  of  Virginia  City's  resi)ected  early  set- 
tlers, his  location -here  dating  from  1863,  and  during  the  past  forty  years 
he  has  been  actively  concerned  with  some  of  the  city's  leading  industries. 

Mr.  Comerford  w^as  lx>rn  near  Waterford,  county  Kilkenny,  Ireland, 
December  25,  1842,  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Bridget  (Grant)  Comerford.  In 
1852,  the  parents  with  their  children  emigrated  to  Canada,  making  their 
home  in  Belleville,  where  Thomas  Comerford  was  engaged  in  an  expressing 
business.  James  Comerford  attended  school  in  Belleville  and  assisted  his 
father  in  the  express  business  during  boyhood. 

He  afterward  went  to  the  upper  jjeninsula  of  Michigan,  where  his  first 
experience  in  mining  began,  in  the  copper  mines  on  Lake  Superior  and  in  the 
iron  mines  at  Marquette.  In  the  spring  of  18(^3,  he  came  to  the  Virginia 
City  and  began  his  life  work  in  connection  with  the  mines  of  Nevada.  He 
was  employed  for  seventeen  years  by  the  Gould  and  Curry  Company,  and 
has  the  distinction  of  iDeing  one  of  the  men  who  first  broke  ground  for  the 
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C^'-:st  ~  >'-i::.  Liter  he  wer.t  to  T«  rnlist*  ne,  Arizona,  and  engaged  in 
rr_—  r,s:.  V>  r.  r'-.e  fh-jt-i-  vr  •  f  ih  se  mines  he  returned  to  the  Comst^xk, 
:-.l  ..  -^^e:  t.  :'~e  Hie  i:-. ".  X  rcr  >s  nrne  for  se\eral  vears.  He  was 
c.rr.ectrrl  V  ih  :''e  Ch  I'^r  a-. !  lu'ra  mines  as  shift  boss,  and  in  later  vears 
:L--i*-'*r:  :'-e  :  re^-^r.-! -t*  f  the  A":-*'^  and  L'ni«-n  mines.  He  is  now  the 
cr.:e':  c  :l--  I  exyererTce  I  f  -reri'^n  •  f  the  Brunswick  mine  under  the  manage- 

C  r:e^"  rl,  '.7  hs  cirerhih  intelligent  and  painstaking  efFt>rts.  has 
e  ^iTT^r  '%i::.  n  •  f  his  eni^»'  *yers.  He  has  had  the  experi- 
eror  •  :  i  rr:r:r^  ex^^rr,  a:-  :  rrrjrh  o  •nnvltrnce  is  placed  in  his  o]>inions  <»n 
r -"-r^  r.-iar.ers. 

\'r.  L  .-:'er:  r.;  has  a>i\sys  rieen  a  I>en>icrat  in  national  politics,  biit 
ir.  '-  c:k'.  rvitters  v  ^es  :  -r  the  rr^r.  wh- ■  in  his  judgment  is  best  fitted  for  the 
or^je.  Mr.  Cn-er:  r  L  :s  2:-:  tit^'i-^ht,  h«'nest  and  industrir-us  citizen,  and 
i>  re>:cv~tel  wre'e^'^r  kr>~\\^. 


a.v  av>  rr'.et.  »  't.t  t 


MOX.  JA^:'KS  :\  T0KREYS«  »X,  ex-att.  mev  general  of  the  state  of 
Xe-.^i  'a.  ar.  1  ..re  •  t  :t>  a'  'est  ar  :  r!>'>t  wi-'elv  kivAvn  attomevs.  has  l^een  a 
re^:  '.er.t  •  f  the  s:.»te  sir.ce  AviT^-^t,  iS'»3.  He  is  a  native  of  \Vellsl>urg,  5t.?te 
ri  \\  est  X'iriTTva.  where  he  v-\<  ':»  rr.  •  r.  the  14th  day  nf  F*ebruary.  A.  D.  1854. 
H:>  father.  W  -ha:::  I>:::oa:;  T  rrcys  ::.  wa-^  l>  m  in  L  nion,  Loudoun  county. 
state  ••!  Vircv.a  n  t'-.e  ^t-^  *V-.v  *  f  Se:>teni*^r.  .\.  D.  18 >i.  He  marrietl 
Statira  Cat'-cr-^e  P.r  v ::.  wS.  \\a<  K»r:i  near  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  By 
tra  :e  he  was  a  '  h.ck-::.:th..  a*.'  ii;  i::e  year  1S55  went  \-ia  the  isthmus  to 
Ca!:t.  rr.ia.  sctt!:::^  •:  P  wTve.  :"e.  \\':>ere  t«'r  five  years  he  carrieil  on  his 
I  i:<:ress  \erv  sr.vVe^^fiihy.  arl  th.e:*  n:-  vel  i«»  Car>«»n  City.  Xevada,  in  the 
wirter  «  f  ivo.  Ir  t*':>  i  htce  ::e  !  cate«i.  carrieil  i»n  his  Inisincss  and  made 
it  h's  h-  !i:e  i:*.t\  'h-^  ici.th  v:  iS-4.  Ahh.  iii:;!!  seli-eiiucated,  he  was  a  man 
rf  str- r.g  character  a:*'  •  f  c^e,.t  irc-tra]  kr.. ^w letlge.  and  was  sometimes  re- 
ierre»!  t-  a^  th.e  "V..r::et!  I  hvckMih.th./*  He  was  i»ne  of  the  m  st  hi^rhlv  re- 
specteii  cith^e:i>  ••!  t'e  city  as  we'!  ;:!^  «»f  the  entire  state.  A  strong^  Republi- 
can, a  !•  ver  ■»!  '-lerty  a!'d  a  ntan  who  t««<4v  »^eat  interest  in  the  success  of 
his  I»arty,  U  th  \:\  rati-  -'a:  a:til  <tate  jx'litics. 

The  o::^v  s*  n  is  ;:r  '^ii'^ieci.  ile  was  reareil  in  Carson  Citv,  where  he 
alter.' :etl  tr.e  ]»t:'!:c  sc!> ■  N.  ar.d  laier  eniereil  Yale  College,  from  which  he 
S[T:i/:iiate»l  in  ti:e  chiss  "f  i«S7»i.  Raurnirg  IvMiie  he  read  law  with  the  Hon. 
Roliert  M.  Clarke,  ard  a%i  at  th.e  Hastiness  Law  Sch<K»l  in  San  Francisco. 
Cah.i«nv.a.  aTitl  was  a^hirttol  t«-  the  lar  ly  the  supreme  o»urt  «n'  the  state  of 
Xeva-Ia  on  tl^e  4i!i  i!av  *  i  lanr.arv.  1S82,  and  in  Xoveml^er  of  that  vear  was 
n«'niinate<l  by  the  Re:»ti'»!:can  pany  f^r  the  office  of  district  attorney  of 
Omishv  county  ar.d  elecietl.  He  servetl  eight  years,  four  consecutive  terms. 
and  in  i8<)0  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  jxirty  f«^r  attorney  general  of 
the  state.  He  was  c!ecte*l  a-itl  faithfully  dischargetl  the  duties  of  that  im- 
jxirtant  office  for  f«.iir  years.  an<l  since  his  tenu  of  office  expiretl  has  devotetl 
liimself  to  his  large  private  praciiic.  Mr.  Torreyson  has  associated  with 
him  in  his  practice  Mr.  ?unnnerfici<l.  the  firm  l)eing  Torreys«Mi  &  Summer- 
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field,  and  they  have  been  together  in  the  practice  of  their  profession  for  over 
ten  years,  Mr.  Summerfield  being  the  United  States  attorney  for  Nevada. 

Mr.  Torreyson  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  Order  of  Elks 
and  a  Knight  of  Pythias,  and  is  a  supreme  representative  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.     He  is  a  married  man  with  a  wife  and  two  children. 


C.  H.  CRONANT,  former  agent  of  the  Eureka  and  Palisade  Railroad 
at  Eureka,  met  his  death  on  February  22,  1904,  by  the.  accidental  discharge 
of   a  pistol,  which  was  kept  in  the  safe  at  the  Eureka  and  Palisade  depot 
for  self-defence  in  case  of  attempted  robbery.     The  weapon  was  accidentally 
discharged  by  himself.     Just  how  it  occurred  is  not  known,  as  there  was  no 
one  present  when  it  happened.     He  lived  forty-eight  hours  after  the  acci- 
dent, and  his  statement  was  to  the  effect  that  in  replacing  the  weapon,  which 
had  been  removed  from  its  place  in  the  safe  to  put  some  money  in  a  drawer, 
he  grasped  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  it  to  be  accidentally  discharged. 
Mr.   Cronant  was  one  of  the  well  known  early  pioneers  of  the  state 
of    Nevada,  with  which  he  became  acquainted  as  a  resident  in   1866.     He 
had  been  in  the  west  since  lx)yhood,  and  his  career  of  activity  has  known 
ups  and  downs,  but  was  in  the  main  very  successful,  and  he  fully  deserved 
the  esteem  which  he  enjoyed  among  the  business  men  of  Eureka  county. 
He  had  teen  connected  with  the  Eureka  and  Palisade  Railroad  for  a  number 
of   years,   and   gave  universal   satisfaction   both   to  his  employers  and   the 
patrons  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Cronant  was  torn  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  March  28,  1845,  of  Scotch 
and  German  ancestry,  and,  having  lost  his  parents  when  he  was  a  child,  in 
1858  he  joined  an  emigrant  train  preparing  to  cross  the  plains  to  California. 
This  was  an  eventful  journey  to  him.  They  employed  oxen  to  pull  the 
wagons  as  far  as  Salt  Lake  City,  and  from  there  on  the  sturdy  American 
mule  was  brought  into  service.  They  had  some  trouble  with  the  Indians, 
and  one  redskin  was  killed  and  several  others  wounded.  Judge  Harrison, 
of  Red  Bluff,  California,  who  had  crossed  the  plains  before,  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  train,  and  knew  just  how^  to  meet  the  Indians,  so  that  when  they 
attempted  to  run  off  with  the  stock  they  met  an  unexpected  rebuff  and 
withdrew'  without  accomplishing  their  object.  The  trip  was  very  success- 
ful from  every  standpoint,  one  of  the  valuable  precautions  that  were  taken 
to  guard  against  disease  being  to  require  every  human  being  in  the  com- 
pany to  take  a  bath  once  a  week,  which  salutary  provision  kept  them  all 
well.  The  journey  was  begun  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  Sacramento  was 
reached  on  the  6th  of  October. 

Mr.  Cronant  w^as  thirteen  years  old  when  he  came  to  California,  and 
most  of  his  education  was  obtained  in  that  state.  He  was  sent  to  school 
in  Placerville,  and  for  two  >ears  was  employed  in  a  butcher  shop.  He 
had  brought  three  horses  across  the  plains,  and  these  brought  him  fourteen 
hundred  dollars,  with  which  money  he  tought  a  mule  team  and  a  wagon. 
He  hired  a  man  to  drive,  and  together  they  made  a  good  thing  of  their 
teaming,  and  he  attended  school  part  of  the  time.     In   1869  he  arrived  at 
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White  Pine,  Nevada,  during^  the  mining  excitement,  and  he  and  his  partner 
ran  a  feed  stable  there,  Init  in  the  end  lost  all  they  had,  about  seventeen 
thousand  dollars.  He  was  afterward  foreman  for  W.  S.  Pritchard,  and  filled 
that  position  for  four  years.  He  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Eureka 
and  Palisade  Railroad  since  1877,  was  outside  foreman  and  ticket  ageiit 
until  1884,  and  since  then  efficiently  filled  the  position  of  agent  at  Eureka, 

Mr.  Cronant  was  a  valued  meml^er  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  since  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  passed  all  the  chairs 
in  lx>th  branches  of  the  order  and  was  a  member  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the 
state.  He  took  an  active  jxirt  in  Republican  ix>litics,  attended  the  conven- 
tions, and  was  always  willing  to  lend  his  help  and  influence  to  promote  party 
interests.  He  was  also  zealous  for  the  goo<l  of  Eureka  schools,  and  was 
school  trustee  for  eight  years. 

In  1884  Mr.  Cronant  married  Miss  Nettie  E.  Wait,  a  native  of  the  state 
of  Wisconsin.  Tliey  have  had  six  children:  Charles  Raymond,  born  in 
Eureka;  Henry  Harrison,  lx)rn  in  Reno;  Walter  L.,  in  Reno;  and  Lloy<l. 
Cora  M.  and  Lenore,  l)orn  in  Eureka.  All  except  Cora  and  Lenore  are  now 
attending  school  in  Reno.  The  widow  has  a  nice  residence  at  Reno,  where 
the  family  are  residing  at  present,  and  their  Eureka  home  is  the  house  which 
in  early  days  was  the  residence  of  Hon.  Thomas  Wren. 


NATE  W.  ROFF,  for  many  years  one  of  the  prominent  and  best 
known  citizens  of  Reno,  Nevada,  connected  with  various  enterprises  and 
departments  of  public  life,  is  of  English  and  Gennan  ancestry,  and  is  a 
descendant  of  the  famous  old  family  of  Rolfe  (one  branch  of  the  family 
later  adopted  the  name  of  RoflF).  Amos  T.  RoflF,  grandfather  of  Nate  W. 
RofF,  was  born  in  South  Reading,  Massachusetts,  July  3,  1799.  He  was  a 
steamlx>at  captain  on  the  Mississippi,  also  figured  as  a  pioneer  in  Missouri 
and  Illinois,  and  in  1852  crossed  the  plains  to  California,  taking  with  him  his 
two  younger  sons,  uncles  of  Nate  W.  RoflF.  Amos  T.  RoflF  died  in  1859, 
when  sixty  years  old. 

Nathan  J.  RoflF,  the  son  of  the  last  named,  was  lx>rn  in  Westfield,  Massa- 
chusetts,  October  14,  1823.  He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Moore,  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  lx)th  at  that  time  being  residents  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
and  brought  his  wife  and  infant  son  out  to  California,  where  a  daughter  was 
torn  to  them,  now  Mrs.  Mary  Lemery,  of  Pomona,  California.  Nathan 
J.  RoflF  came  to  Nevada  in  1863  and  was  engaged  in  the  harness  and 
saddlery  business  in  Washoe  city,  at  the  period  of  that  town's  high-tide  of 
prosj^erity.  He  remained  there  until  1868,  when,  at  the  public  auction  sale 
of  lots,  he  purchased  four  lots  and  thus  became  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
and  founders  of  the  city  of  Reno,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  in 
1897.  He  and  his  wife  were  both  Episcopalians  in  religion,  and  the  latter 
is  still  living,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  honored  and  respected  as 
one  of  the  pioneer  women  of  the  west. 

Nate  W.  RoflF  w^as  lx>rn  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  February  4,  1852,  and 
was  very  young  when  brought  to  the  west.    He  graduated  from  the  College 
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of  California  in  the  class  of  1870,  after  which  he.  returned  to  Washoe  city, 
Nevada,  and  learned  telegraphy.  For  some  time  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  later  of  the  Virginia  and  Truckee 
Railroad  Company,  at  the  time  that  road  was  being  built.  Mr.  Roff  is  a 
musician,  being  a  performer  on  a  number  of  band  instruments,  and  for  a 
while  he  trained  and  managed  bands,  meeting  with  much  success  in  this 
venture.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  manager  for  Mr.  William  Thomp- 
son in  the  settlement .  of  the  Lake  estate ;  later  became  interested  in  the 
gas  works  and  the  electric  light  plant  of  Reno  and  for  a  time  was  general 
agent  for  the  Oregon  Stage  Line,  which  had  a  terminal  at  Reno;  he  was  also 
associated  with  C.  C.  Powning  on  the  Nevada  State  Jourfial,  apd  subse- 
quently with  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Webster.  For  five  years  he  was  deputy 
land  register  at  Carson  City.  He  has  been  a  clerk  in  the  Nevada  legislature 
at  nearly  every  session  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  was  chief  clerk  of  the 
assembly  twice  and  clerk  of  the  senate  three  times,  and  has  in  various 
ways  been  connected  with  the  lawmaking  lx>dy  of  the  state.  He  is  now  state 
senator  from  Washoe  county. 

Mr.  Roflf  was  a  foremost  Republican  in  his  part  of  the  state  until  the 
silver  issue  split  that  party  into  two  factions,  when  he  l)ecame  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  silver  party  in  the  state.  He  has  been  secretary  of  the 
state  central  committee  for  the  past  eight  years,  and  has  a  complete  record 
of  the  organization  and  subsequent  history  of  the  party.  He  is  now  in  the 
employ  of  United  States  Senator  Newlands,  and  is  a  member  of  the  New- 
lands  Real  Estate  Company,  which  is  platting  an  addition  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  to  the  city  of  Reno,  and  placing  it  on  the  market  at  very 
liberal  terms. 

Mr.  Roff  was  married  in  July,  1875,  to  Miss  Edwina  Jamison,  a  native 
of  California  and  a  daughter  of  S.  M.  Jamison,  one  of  the  pioneers  to  this 
state  and  one  of  the  first  merchants  of  Reno.  Two  sons  have  been  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roff  in  Reno,  Eldred  A.  and  Clare  E.,  both  students.  Mr. 
Roff  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  order,  in  which  he  has  filled  all 
the  chairs  and  for  ten  years  was  grand  keeper  of  records  and  seals,  and 
now  ranks  as  past  grand  chancellor  and  is  a  member,  by  virtue  of  his  ser- 
vices, of  the' supreme  lodge.  He  has  a  wide  acquaintance  with  all  the  public 
men  of  the  state,  and  his  record  in  many  lines  of  activity  gives  him  a  position 
of  honor  and  respect  with  all.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roff  were  reared  in  the  faith 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  are  interested  in  the  various  forms  of  philan- 
thropic work.  They  have  a  commodious  residence  in  Reno,  and  their  home  is 
the  abode  of  hospitality  and  happiness. 

ABNER  HENRY  WISEMAN,  one  of  the  progressive  and  esteemed 
farmers  of  Clover  valley,  Elko  county,  is  a  son  of  a  late  pioneer  citizen  of 
Nevada,  and  is  himself  almost  a  life-long  resident  of  the  west.  He  has  lived 
in  this  state  for  over  thirty  years,  and  his  large  ranch  of  over  a  thousand  acres 
is  good  evidence  of  the  enterprise  and  industry  which  he  has  displayed  since 
arriving  at  years  of  maturity.  He  is  just  now  in  the  prime  of  his  active 
life,  and  is  one  of  the  men  to  whom  Elko  county  is  already  indebted  for 
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much  wealth  and  progress,  and  who  will  be  increasingly  identified  with  its 
interests  and  welfare  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Wiseman  is  a  son  of  Isaac  Wiseman,  now  deceased,  who  was  lx)m 
in  Kentucky,  June  i,  1827,  and  was  of  German  ancestry.  From  Kentucky  he 
was  taken  to  Iowa,  where  he  was  reared,  and  in  1859  he  crossed  the  plains 
to  California  with  oxen.  He  located  in  Sacramento  valley,  where  he  oli- 
Jtained  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  also  engaged  to  some  extent 
in  mining.  He  remained  in  the  Golden  state  about  ten  years,  and  in  1869 
came  to  Clover  valley,  Nevada,  where  he  was  one  of  the  pioneer  farmers. 
He  bought  of  Marshall  J.  Bell  four  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  and 
he  was  busied  with  the  improvement  of  this  property  for  tne  rest  of  his 
life.  He*  favored  Democratic  principles,  and  as  the  candidate  of  his  party 
was  elected  to  the  state  assembly  in  1888,  giving  his  service  conscientiously 
and  public-spiritedly  to  the  welfare  of  his  county  and  state.  He  was  a 
man  of  much  native  abilitv,  honorable  and  industrious,  and  his  life  was 
exemplary  and  useful  lx)th  to  the  public  and  personal  interests.  He  die<l 
in  June,  1889.  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  but  his  wife  is  still  living  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three,  one  of  the  much  respected  pioneer  women  of  the  state. 
They  were  the  parents  of  the  following  children :  iXbncr  H.,  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  old  homestead;  M.  E.  Furlong,  residing  in  Ogden.  Utah: 
Helen,  the  wife  of  Mr.  .\ngel,  postmaster  at  Wells,  Elko  coitnty. 

Abner  H.  Wiseman  was  born  in  Davis  county,  Iowa,  May  i.  1858, 
and  was  a  year  old  when  tlie  family  came  across  the  plains.  He  spent 
his  youth  in  California  and  Clover  valley.  He  was  educated  at  the  public 
sch(x>ls,  and  in  1882  took  a  course  at  the  San  Jose  Business  College.  Since 
then  he  has  devoted  his  time  to  farming  and  stcxrk-raising,  with  excellent 
results.  He  owns  one  thousand  and  eighty  acres  of  rich  land,  on  which  he 
has  built  a  comf(^rtable  farm  residence.  His  principal  crops  are  oats,  wheat 
and  hay,  and  he  raises  high-grade  Durham  cattle.  His  large  interests  keep 
him  \txy  busy,  and  he  gives  his  youth  and  energy  without  reserve  to  the 
useful  and  profitable  work  which  he  has  undertaken. 

Mr.  Wiseman  was  married  May  i,  1883,  to  Miss  Mary  Angel,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Fernando  C.  .\ngel.  Four  children  have  l)een  lx>rn  of  this  marriage: 
Isaac  F.,  Edith  May,  Bertha  E.  and  Pearl  H.  Mr.  Wiseman  affiliates  with 
the  Democratic  party,  and  has  held  the  oflfice  of  justice  of  the  peace  for 
six  years  ^nd  has  been  school  trustee  for  a  numl)er  of  years.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
Mrs.  Wiseman  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  church,  and  thev  are  bi)th  mem- 
bers  of  the  Good  Templars. 


NICHOLAS  PRATER,  a  prominent  business  man  and  wholesale  and 
retail  grocer  of  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  came  to  the  state  in  1870.  He  is  a  na- 
tive of  England,  coming  of  very  old  English  ancestry.  His  parents  were  Nich- 
olas and  Elizabeth  (Collins)  Prater,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  miner 
by  occupation.    They  are  lx)th  Methodists  in  religious  faith. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Prater  was  educated  in' England  in  the  public  schools,  ami 
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wlien  only  nineteen  years  of  age  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  He  first 
engaged  in  coal  mining  in  Pennsylvania,  which  he  continued  for  nine  years. 
In  1870  he  came  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  and  worked  in  the  Crown  Point 
mine  for  twelve  years,  being  paid  four  and  five  dollars  per  day.  He  then 
became  foreman  in  the  Coma  Eureka  mine  at  Coma,  after  wliich  he  was  in 
the  saloon  business.  The  year  1892  was  an  important  one  to  him  in  several 
respects,  for  it  was  then  that  he  was  married  and  about  the  same  time  also 
opened  his  present  large  business  house. 

The  lady  he  married  was  Mrs.  John  S.  Werrin,  whose  husband  had 
located  in  Grass  valley,  Humboldt  county,  Nevada,  in  1869,  and  had  later 
established  himself  in  business  in  Virginia  City.  '  He  died  in  1890,  and  his 
widow  was  left  with  a  comfortable  fortune  and  three  sons,  Ernest,  John  S. 
and  Wallington,  the  last  named  now  assisting  Mr.  Prater  in  his  establish- 
ment. In  addition  to  their  business  house,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prater  have  sev- 
eral large  ranches  and  are  extensively  engaged  in  stock-raising  and  selling, 
owning  in  all  some  thirty-four  hundred  acres  of  land.  They  also  own  a  very 
comfortable  home  in  Virginia  City.  In  religious  faith  they  are  both  Meth- 
odists, and  give  liberally  towards  its  support.  Not  only  have  lx)th  these 
most  excellent  people  been  successful  financially,  but  they  have  made  a  host 
of  friends  whom  they  welcome  at  their  delightful  home  with  true  western 
hospitality. 


HON.  FRANCIS  G.  NEWLANDS.  Upon  the  i>ages  of  the  nation's 
history  is  engraven  the  name  of  the  Hon.  Francis  G.  Newlands,  for  through 
many  terms  he  represented  his  state  in  Congress  and  is  now  a  meml^er  of 
the  highest  lawmaking  body  of  the  country,  the  United  States  senate.  His 
public  career  has  l^een  an  honor  to  the  state  which  has  honored  him,  and 
no  man  in  the  legislative  councils  of  the  nation  has  done  more  practical  or 
progressive  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  w^est  than  Francis  (i.  Newlands, 
whose  thorough  understanding  of  conditions  prevailing  here  and  whose 
devotion  to  the  general  good  have  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  measure 
whose  substantial  influence  cannot  l>e  gauged  by  any  known  standard.  No 
adequate  memorial  can  therefore  be  written  until  the  movements  which  he 
instituted  cease  their  fruition  in  the  world,  but  there  is  much  that  can  be 
profitably  set  down,  as  showing  thie  force  of  enteri>rise  and  energy  and  the 
value  of  character  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Newlands  has  lived  in  Nevada  since  1889,  and  is  now  a  valued 
resident  of  Reno.  He  w^as  born  in  Natchez,  Mississippi,  and  comes  of  Scotch 
descent.  His  father,  Dr.  James  Birney  Newlands.  was  lx)rn  in  the  land  of 
the  heather,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Edinburg  University,  winning  there 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  Recognizing  the  jx^ssibilities  and  opix)rtunities  of  the 
new  W'Orld,  he  resolved  to  make  Iiis  home  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and 
crossed  the  water  to  New  York  city.  Later  he  was  extensively  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  south,  where  he  w^on  distinction  as 
an  eminent  member  of  the  medical  fraternity,  but  his  career  of  usefulness 
and  honor  was  cut  short  in  the  prime  of  life,  his  death  occurring  when  his  son 
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Francis  was  but  three  years  of  age.     He  left  a  widow  and  five  children. 
She  carefully  reared  her  family,  and  lived  to  be  sixty-eight  years  of  age. 

Senator  Newlands  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  in  Nevada.     He 
completed  his  education  within  the  classic  walls  of  Yale,  and  prepared   for 
his  profession  as  a  student  in  the  Columbia  Law  School  at  Washington, 
D.   C.     After  thorough   and  careful  preparation   he  \vas  admitted  to  the 
bar  in   1870,  and  entered  upon  his  chosen  field  of  labor  as  a  member   of 
the  bar  of  San  Francisco.     He  practiced  there  until   1889,  when  he  came 
to  Reno,   Nevada,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home.     His  practice  has 
Ijeen  extensive  and  of  an  important  character,  and  he  is  remarkable  among^ 
lawyers  for  the  wide  research  and  care  with  which  he  prepares  his  cases. 
Nature  bountifully  endowed  him  with  the  peculiar  qualifications  that  com- 
bine to  make  a  successful  lawyer.     Patiently  persevering,  possessed  of  an 
analytical  mind,  and  one  that  is  readily  receptive  and  retentive  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  intricacies  of  the  law;  gifted  with  a  spirit  of  devotion 
to  wearisome  details;  quick  to  comprehend  the  most  subtle  problems  and 
logical  in  his  conclusions:  fearless  in  the  advocacy  of  any  cause  he  may 
espouse;  and  the  soul  of  honor  and  integrity, — few  men  have  been  more 
richly  gifted  for  the  achievement  of  success  in  the  arduous,  difficult  profes- 
sion of  the  law. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  lawyer  is  more  often  the  leader  in 
political  circles  -  than  any  other  man,  and  the  reason  is  obvious,  for  the 
analytical  mind  that  enables  him  to  thoroughly  understand  and  master  his 
case  also  enables  him  to  understand  the  interests  affecting  all  classes.  Be- 
cause of  his  fitness  for  leadership  and  his  well  known  patriotic  devotion  to 
the  general  good,  Mr.  Newlands  has  many  times  been  called  to  positions 
of  marked  trust  and  responsibility.  He  endorsed  the  measures  of  the  E>em- 
ocracy  until  President  Cleveland's  second  campaign,  when  he  voted  for 
Benjamin  Harrison.  In  1892  he  was  made  the  candidate  of  the  silver  party 
for  Congress.  He  made  a  splendid  canvass,  was  elected,  and  served  with 
such  distinguished  ability  that  for  four  consecutive  terms  he  was  Nevada's 
representative  in  the  house,  elected  by  the  silver  and  Democratic  parties. 
During  his  service  in  Congress  he  was  a  member  of  the  banking  and  cur- 
rency committee,  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  and  the  committee  on 
foreign  affairs.  He  introduced  the  Nevada  irrigation  bill,  providing  for  the 
irrigation  of  arid  and  semi-arid  lands.  This  bill  was  passed,  and  is  now  being 
put  into  effect  throughout  the  arid  and  semi-arid  districts  of  the  state. 
Already  it  has  proved  of  incalculable  benefit  to  Nevada  in  providing  water 
for  millions  of  acres  of  rich  land,  which,  when  well  watered,  are  highly 
productive  and  very  valuable,  while  without  irrigation  the  tracts  are  almost 
worthless.  It  is  believed  that  because  of  this  law  the  population  of  the 
state  will  be  increased  threefold  within  a  very  short  space  of  time.  Already 
it  has  had  the  effect  of  advancing  realty  sales,  and  its  worth  in  the  future 
will  be  immeasurable. 

In  1902  Mr.  Newlands  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate,  and 
took  the  oath  of  office  March  4,  1903.  His  previous  service  in  the  house 
of  representatives  is  a  guarantee  of  what  his  senatorial  career  will  be.     He 
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has  closely  studied  the  social,  ix)litical  and  economic  conditions  of  the  country, 
and  his  support  of  any  measure  in  which  he  believes  is  most  hearty  and 
effective,  and  his  opix>sition  is  just  as  pronounced  when  be  believes  it  will 
prove  detrimental  to  the  nation  or  to  any  part  of  the  country  where  its  effect 
will  be  felt. 

In  1874  Senator  Newlands  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Clara  Ade- 
laide Sharon,  a  daughter  of  United  States  Senator  William  Sharon,  of 
Nevada.  This  union  has  been  blessed  with  three  children:  Edith  became  the 
wife  of  Charles  H.  L.  Johnson,  an  instructor  in  the  School  of  Technology 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Janet  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  William  V.  Johnson,  a 
physician  and  surgeon  of  Washington,  and  a  brother  of  her  sister's  husband; 
Frances  Clara  is  at  home.  Mrs.  Newlands  departed  this  life  in  1880,  and 
in  1888  Mr.  Newlands  was  again  married,  his  second  union  being  with  Miss 
Edith  McCallister,  a  daughter  of  Hall  McCallister,  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. They  l^ecame  the  parents  of  two  children,  but  lx)th  have  passed 
away.  Mrs.  Newlands  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  an  estimable 
lady  who  is  a  recognized  leader  in  the  social  circles  of  Reno.  The  Senator 
has  built  a  beautiful  home  on  the  heights  overlooking  the  river  and  the 
city,  and  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  He 
has  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  his  home  is  surrounded  by  picturesque 
grounds. 

Mr.  Newlands  has  great  faith  in  the  future  of  Nevada,  and  has  made 
many  investments  in  city  property  in  Reno  and  the  surrounding  country. 
No  man  is  more  worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  this  state  for  efforts 
put  forth  in  their  behalf.  As  a  lawyer  he  has  won  distinction  that  ranks 
him  with  the  leading  legists  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  in  political  cir- 
cles he  has  gained  honors  that  are  richly  merited.  He  has  a  statesmanlike 
grasp  of  affairs,  and  is  a  fine  speaker,  fluent  and  forcible,  having  rare  ora- 
torical gifts.  He  has  already  engraved  his  name  high  on  the  national  arch 
of  fame  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  Nevada,  and  popular  opinion  hesi- 
tates not  to  prophesy  that  he  will  leave  a  still  more  lasting  impression  on 
the  legislative  history  of  the  nation. 

WILLIAM  D.  COTTRELL,  blacksmith  and  carriage-maker  in  Carson 
City,  has  been  identified  with  the  industrial  and  civic  life  of  Carson  City  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  lx>rn  in  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin, 
July  26,  1852,  a  son  of  George  W.  and  Laura  (Pierson)  Cottrell,  the  former 
a  native  of  England  and  the  latter  of  Scotland.  His  parents  came  to 
America  in  childhood,  and  they  passed  most  of  their  lives  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  where  they  both  now  lie  buried,  in  the  town  of  Wheatland.  They 
lx)th  lived  to  advanced  age,  his  father  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  and 
his  mother  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

William  D.  Cottrell  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Wisconsin, 
where  he  also  learned  his  trade  of  blacksmithing  and  carriage-making.  He 
came  to  Carson  City  in  1877,  and  he  has  had  a  shop  in  this  city  ever  since, 
at  which  he  does  everything  in  his  line,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  very   reliable  and  successful  man. 
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Mr.  Cottrell  was  married  in  New  Jersey  in  1873  to  Miss  Lizzie  Chub- 
buck,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  representative  of  an  old  New  England 
familv.  Thev  have  four  children.  Flora,  Elsie,  Carrie  and  Charles.  Mr. 
Cottrell  has  a  gcxxl  home  of  his  own  in  Carson  City,  and  he  has  always  been 
thrifty  in  the  management  of  his  business  affairs.  In  politics  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat, and  has  fratenial  affiliations  with  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees  and 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  has  served  as  a  school  trustee,  and  in  1900 
was  elected  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  city. 


HENRY  ANDERSON,  farmer  and  sheep-raiser,  of  Reno,  Nevada,  is 
thoroughly  representative  of  the  class  of  men  who  have  done  most  for  the  state 
of  Nevada.  From  comparative  poverty  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  in 
this  commonwealth  over  thirty  years  ago,  he  has  progressed  through  obsta- 
cles, always  working  with  the  true  western  courage  and  the  determination 
of  the  race  from  which  he  sprung,  until  he  is  now  both  affluent  and  influen- 
tial, not  only  in  the  business  workl,  but  in  matters  of  citizenship.  In  no 
state  of  the  Union  has  the  fiscal  policy  adopted  as  the  ground  planks  of  the 
two  great  political  parties  affected  so  vitally  as  in  Nevada  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  its  two  great  producing  classes  of  citizens — the  miners  and  the 
stockmen.  Between  the  free-trade  policy  of  the  Democrats  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  casting  out  of  silver  as  a  money  standard  by  the 
Republicans,  the  Nevada  wool-grower  and  the  silver  producer  have  con- 
stantly felt  themselves,  as  it  were,  between  "the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea.** 
As  one  of  the  foremost  sheep-raisers  of  this  state  Mr.  Anderson  suffered 
great  losses  during  the  incumbency  of  a  Democratic  president  and  Congress 
in  the  seats  of  legislation.  But  to  the  energetic,  persevering  and  shrewd 
man  of  the  west  there  is  no  such  word  as  fail,  and  while  losses  have  retarded 
his  progress,  he  has  never  lost  sight  of  his  goal  and  has  in  praiseworthy 
measure  accomplished  his  best  ideals  in  life.  His  readiness  to  adapt  him- 
self to  circumstances  and  to  take  advantage  of  offered  opportunities  has 
brought  him  success  and  won  him  a  place  among  the  leading  men  of  his 
community.  His  prosperity  is  the  more  commendable  to  both  himself  and 
his  sturdy  race  because  he  came  to  this  country  from  a  foreign  land  and  with 
a  foreign  education  and  ideas,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  overcome  this 
initial  difficulty  of  mastering  a  new  tongue  and  accustoming  himself  to 
American  ways  and  manners.  His  native  thrift  and  industry  and  perse- 
verance have  brought  him  through  all  these  early  trials,  and  at  middle  age 
have  given  him  a  prominent  place  among  the  men  of  mark  of  the  great  com- 
monwealth of  Nevada. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  lx)rn  in  Denmark  in  1852,  and  was  reared  upon  a 
farm  and  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  land.  With  the  hope 
of  bettering  his  financial  condition,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  of  which 
he  had  heard  so  much,  in  1872,  when  a  young  man  of  twenty  years.  He 
was  in  limited  circumstances,  with  his  best  capital  in  his  strong  body  and  his 
willing  hands,  and  while  he  was  able  to  read  and  write  English  to  some  ex- 
tent, he  was  almost  an  utter  stranger  to  the  life  and  thought  of  this  republk. 
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After  spending  one  year  in  Illinois  he  came  to  Nevada,  and  soon  afterward 
embarked  in  the  stock  business.     He  acquired  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land  near  Reno,  and  made  this  the  nucleus  of  his  future  operations.     He 
engaged  in  baling  hay  for  some  time,  and  in  this  way  got  a  start.     Early  in 
the  eighties  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  sheep  business,  and  met  with  in- 
variable and  increasing  success  for  some  years.     In  1893,  however,  the  finan- 
cial panic,  which  prostrated  busine;>s  all  over  the  country,  and  the  Wilson 
tariff  bill,  which  even  then  became  in  force  and  militated  especially  against 
the  wool-growing  interests  of  the  country  by  the  reduction  of  the  necessary 
protection  for  a  profitable  competition  with  foreign  imports,  for  several  years 
held  up  all  financial  progress  and  occasioned  great  losses  in  particular  to  the 
sheep   men  of  Nevada.     With  those  conditions   Mr.   Anderson  figured   his 
losses  on  mutton  sheep  alone  as  about  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars.    In  the 
latter  months  of  1893  and  early  in  1894  he  was  feeding  about  twelve  thou- 
sand head,  and  these  were  almost  unsalable.     When  he  did  get  them  to  the 
low  market,  after  having  for  six  or  eight  months  previous  purchased  most  of 
them  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  a  liead,  he  did  not  get  enough  from  sale  to 
repay  the  cost  of  feeding  alone.     Other  losses  in  the  same  year  on  his  stock 
sheep  and  through  the  bankruptcy  of  others  amounted  to  at  least  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  so  that  his  disasters  during  the  year  totaled  over  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

Furthermore,  sheep  did  not  p'ly  expenses  again  until  1897,  but  since 
that  time  the  business  has  been  profitable,  and  he  has  met  wHth  excellent  suc- 
cess as  a  dealer  in  sheep.  In  partnership  with  others  he  now  owns  many 
thousand  head  of  fine  wool  sheep.  He  has  a  ranch  of  twenty  thousand,  five 
hundred  and  thirty  acres  in  Elko  county,  and  there  is  also  a  large  tract  in 
Lander  county  and  some  land  in  Eureka  county,  l^esides  several  bands  of 
sheep  in  Oregon.  He  also  owns  considerable  valuable  property  in  Washoe 
county  and  in  the  fast  growing  city  of  Reno,  and  is  a  stockholder  and  a 
director  in  the  Nevada  Bank  of  that  place.  He  has  built  a  very  handsome 
residence  on  the  hiH  just  opposite  the  cami)us  of  the  Nevada  State  Univer- 
sity, and  this  beautiful  home  is  now  occupied  by  himself  and  family. 

In  1892  Mr.  Anderson  was  married  in  Reno  to  Miss  Bnrtine  Kirstine 
Jensen,  and  four  children  bless  their  union,  namely :.  Henfy  J.,  Bartelle 
Kirstine,  Frederick  Holbeck  and  Dagomar  Glorio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson 
were  reared  in  the  Lutheran  faith,  and  still  adhere  to  that  church.  He  is 
a  prominent  Mason,  having  taken  the  thirty-second  degree  in  the  Scottish 
Rite,  and  is  a  member  of  Islam  Tenii)le  of  San  Francisco.  In  politics  he  has 
always  been  identified  with  the  Republican  party. 


J.  M.  LAMB.  While  the  mineral  resources  of  Nevada  have  I>een 
extremely  rich  and  have  added  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  individuals  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  it  is  not  alone  in  this  direction  that  Nevada  offers 
good  opportunities  to  her  citizens.  It  is  found  that  through  irrigation  and 
cultivation  her  lands  are  extremely  rich  and  productive,  and  to-day  some  of 
the  finest  farms  of  the  country  are  to  be  seen  within  the  lx)rders  of  this  state. 
Mr.  Lamb,  who  is  residing  in  Franktown  and  who  came  to  Nevada  about 
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1866,  is  now  the  possessor  of  a  very  fine  ranch  of  five  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  in  the  Franktown  district.  As  he  is  widely  and  favorably  known, 
the  record  of  his  career  will  prove  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers,  and 
it  is  with  pleasure  therefore  that  we  present  it. 

A  native  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lamb  was  Ixjrn  on  the  nth  of  March,  1842.  and 
is  of  Irish  descent.  His  internal  grandfather,  John  Lamb,  who  was  lx)m 
on  the  Emerald  Isle,  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  colonies  during  the  period 
of  the  Revolutionarv  war.  He  settled  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  where 
James  Lamb,  the  father  of  J.  M.  Lamb,  was  born.  During  the  latter's  Ixw- 
hood,  however,  the  family  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  he  was  there  reared 
and  educated.  When  a  young  man  he  went  to  Missouri,  where  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Crow,  a  native  of  Kentucky.  By  occupation 
he  was  a  farmer  and  followed  that  pursuit  in  Missouri  until  1850,  when 
he  crossed  the  plains  to  California.  All  who  then  came  to  the  Pacific  coast 
were  eager  to  win  wealth  in  the  mines,  for  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the 
Pacific  coast  had  aroused  the  entire  country.  Mr.  James  Lamb  engaged  in 
mining  at  Placerville  and  afterward  in  MarijXDsa  county.  Resolving  to 
continue  his  residence  in  the  west  he  was  joinecl  by  his  family,  who  crosse<l 
the  plains  in  1853,  and  they  remained  in  California  until  he  w^as  called  to  the 
home  beyond,  his  death  occurring  in  San  Francisco  in  the  year  1890.  His 
wife  lived  to  be  sixty-three  years  of  age.  Four  of  their  children  now^  survive, 
namely:  Mrs.  May  Nash,  a  resident  of  San  Francisco;  John,  who  is  living 
in  Mariposa  county,  California;  Ella,  who  is  now  traveling  in  Switzerland; 
and  J.  M. 

When  a  lad  of  about  ten  summers  J.  M.  Lamb  came  with  his  mother, 
his  brothers  and  sisters  to  California,  and  in  the  public  schools  of  that  state 
was  educated.  He  began  to  earn  his  living,  however,  at  an  early  age,  and 
followed  mining  in  Mariposa  county,  but  met  with  only  moderate  success. 
He  resolved  therefore  to  seek  a  home  elsewhere,  and  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1866,  he  arrived  in  Empire,  Nevada.  There  he  was  connected  w'ith  the 
oi>eration  of  a  sawmill  and  of  a  quartz  mill,  receiving  from  three  and  a  half 
to  four  dollars  \)cr  day  for  his  services.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  employed 
in  the  Brunswick  mill  near  Empire,  receiving  four  and  four  and  a  half  per 
day.  He  worked  earnestly  and  indefatigably,  and  his  efficient  labor  there- 
fore enabled  him  to  command  good  wages. 

In   1873  Mr.  Lamb  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Sullivan,  a 
native  of   Massachusetts,   and  to  them  were  born  seven  children,   namely: 
Ella  J.,  who  is  now^  the  w^fe  of  Walter  Newcomb;  Clara  E. ;  Grace  M. : 
.Ada  A.,  the  wife  of  Jarson  Libby;  James  H.;  Mary  E. ;  and  Charles  V. 

In  his  ix)litical  views  Mr.  Lamb  is  a  Democrat  and  keeps  well  informed 
on  the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day,  but  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for 
public  office.  He  has,  however,  taken  an  active  interest  in  educational  mat- 
ters, and  has  served  as  school  trustee  for  a  number  of  years,  putting  forth 
eflFective  and  helpful  effort  in  l:)ehalf  of  the  advancement  of  the  educational 
interests  of  this  locality.  In  1889  he  was  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
his  wife,  to  w'hom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  their  married  life  having  been 
a  most  happy  and  congenial  one.     On  October  22,   1903,  Mr.   Lamb  was 
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united  in  marriage  with  Mrs.  E.  A.  May,  of  Empire.     They  were  married 
in  Carson  City. 

Mr.  Lamb  is  engaged  in  the  raising  of  graded  Hereford  cattle.  He 
also  has  a  fine  orchard  upon  his  place,  in  which  he  raises  apples,  pears,  plums 
and  other  fruit.  His  farm  is  splendidly  located  and  is  a  valuable  property. 
He  has  placed  upon  it  many  excellent  improvements,  has  followed  practical, 
progressive  methods  in  his  work  and  has  ever  been  straightforward  and 
trustworthy  in  his  business  affairs.  Mr.  Lamb  may  well  be  called  a  self- 
made  man,  and  deserves  all  the  praise  which  that  term  implies.  Starting 
out  in  life  at  a  very  early  age  with  no  family  or  pecuniary  assistance  to  aid 
him,  he  has  gradually  worked  his  way  upward,  and  his  career  proves  that 
success  is  not  the  result  of  talent  or  fortunate  circumstances,  but  may  be 
gained  through  earnest,  persistent  effort  when  guided  by  sound  judgment. 

HON.  W.  E.  F.  DEAL,  of  Virginia  City,  dates  his  residence  here  from 
the  26th  of  May,  1863,  and  he  has  become  one  of  the  most  prominent  attor- 
neys of  the  state.  Professional  advancement  in  the  law  is  proverbially  slow. 
The  first  element  of  success  is,  perhaps,  a  persistency  of  purpose  and  effort 
as  enduring  as  the  force  of  gravity.  But,  as  in  any  other  calling,  character 
and  individuality  are  the  qualities  which  differentiate  the  usual  from  the 
unusual,  the  vocation  from  the  career  of  the  lawyer.  Possessing  all  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  the  successful  lawyer,  Mr.  Deal  has  advanced  to  a 
prominent  position  in  the  legal  fraternity. 

A  native  of  Maryland,  he  was  born  in  Calvert  county  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1840.  On  the  paternal  side  his  grandfather  was  of  English  descent 
and  his  grandmother  of  German  lineage,  while  on  the  maternal  side  both 
grandparents  were  of  English  ancestry.  The  family  was  founded  in  the  south 
prior  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  for  many  years  were  residents  of  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Deal's  father,  Dr.  Wilham  Grave  Deal,  was  lx)rn  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  spent  several  years  in  Maryland  during  his  early  life.  On  the  9th 
of  May,  1849,  2it  Baltimore,  he  took  ])assage  on  the  schooner  Saratoga  Ixmnd 
for  California.  Crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  he  proceeded  up  thc^ 
Pacific  coast  to  San  Francisco  and  settled  in  Sacramento,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for  some  years,  having  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  He  became  prominently 
identified  with  public  affairs,  and  was  elected  to  the  first  legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  185 1  he  became  the  owner  of  Sutters  Fort  by  purchase,  and 
established  a  hospital  there  at  his  own  expense,  conducting  it  all  through 
the  cholera  epidemic.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  offered  his  services  to  the  government,  rendering  effective 
service  to  the  Union  cause  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  until  hostilities  ceased, 
when  he  received  an  honorable  discharge.  After  the  w-ar  he  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Louisiana  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1892,  when  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  He  rose  to  an  eminent  position 
in  his  profession,  and  was  extremely  devoted  to  it,  his  highest  ambition 
being  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  men. 
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In  early  manhcKMl  Dr.  Deal  was  iiiiiteil  in  marriage  to  Miss  Janette 
Sutton,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  James  and  Martlia  Sutton.  Their  marriage  was 
a  most  hai>py  one.  They  were  valued  meml)ers  of  the  Methodist  church, 
and  were  peoi)le  of  the  highest  worth  in  society.  Mrs.  Deal  dietl  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  her  age.  In  their  family  were  eight 
children,  six  of  whom  are  living,  and  aH  the  sons  are  prominent  in  profes- 
sional life  and  all  residents  of  the  state  of  California  with  the  exception  of 
\V.  E.  F.  Deal,  who  has  made  his  home  in  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  for  over 
forty  years,  and  takes  a  just  pride  in  the  place  which  was  the  scene  of  his 
early  successes,  though  he  albo  has  an  office  and  home  in  San  Francisco, 
where  he  sj^ends  a  portion  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Deal  was  graduateil  from  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  class  of  1859,  after  ha\ing  completed  the  full  college  course,  and  on 
his  graduation  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  later  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
from  his  alma  mater.  On  the  12th  of  Sq)tember,  1859,  we  find  him  in 
California,  where  his  first  occupation  was  that  of  school  teacher  in  Oakland. 
He  remained  there  until  March,  i860,  and  from  that  time  until  the  following 
July  taught  at  Colusa.  He  then  went  to  Nevada  City,  California,  where  he 
oj^ened  a  private  school,  over  whicji  he  presided  until  May.  1863,  when  lie 
came  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada.  ScK>n  after  his  arrival  he  enteretl  the  law 
office  of  D.  W.  Dearey  and  Charles  E.  De  Laney,  where  he  was  clerk  and 
student  until  his  admission  t<.  the  bar  in  1865,  l^efore  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state,  and  since  then  he  has  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  chosen 
profession.  In  1869  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Curtis  J.  Hillyer  and 
\V.  S.  Wood,  that  connection  continuing  until  1871.  In  1870  Mr.  Deal 
became  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  office  of  district  judge 
of  the  fourth  judicial  district,  but  his  ticket  was  defeated,  though  he  lost 
by  only  the  narrow  margin  of  Hinety-seven  votes.  Two  years  later  the 
law  firm  of  Lewis  and  Deal  was  formed,  and  they  soon  built  up  a  large 
practice  in  both  California  and  Nevada. 

In  1878  Mr.  Deal  received  the  nomination  for  Congress  at  the  hands 
of  his  party,  but  his  ticket  was  again  defeated,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  made  a  brilliant  campaign.  He  was  made  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic state  central  committee  for  the  campaign  of  1880,  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Democratic  nominees  for  presidential  electors,  Mr.  Deal  being  one, 
and  the  party  was  successful  in  the  election  of  a  member  of  Congress,  a 
justice  of  the  state  supreme  court  and  a  Democratic  legislature,  which  elected 
a  United  States  senator  for  Nevada.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Deal  has  given 
his  attention  almost  wholly  to  his  professional  duties,  and  to-day  enjoys 
a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  mining  rights  and 
water  rights,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  legal  profession  in  the  two  states 
where  he  practices. 

In  1875  ^^^'  Dq2lI  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Roberta  Griffith, 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  a  native  of  that  state  and  a  daughter  of  Robert 
Griffith,  a  prominent  merchant  of  Baltimore.  They  have  one  son  and  three 
daughters,  namely:  William  (jriffith,  who  is  now  studying  law  in  his 
father's  office  in  San  Francisco;  Gladys  E.,  Janette  I.  and  Roberta  V. 
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.  Mr  Deal  is  an  active  and  prominent  member  of  St.  Paul's  Protestant 
lipiscopal  church  of  Virginia  City,  in  which  he  is  serving  as  senior  warden, 
and  IS  also  a  vestryman  of  O^rinity  church  of  San  Francisco.  Fraternally 
he  IS  a  Knight  Templar  Mason.  He  has  served  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
tor  the  insane  of  the  state,  and  in..  1894  was  elected  regent  of  the  Nevada 
Mate  Ijiiiversity.  and  was  re-elected  in  1898,  serving  in  that  position  most 
acceptably  until  the  ist  of  July,  1903.  Socially  he  is  deservedly  popular, 
as  he  is  aftable  and  courteous  m  manner,  and  possesses  that  essential  quali- 
hcation  to  success  in  public  life,  that  of  making  friends  readily  and  of  strength- 
ening-  the  ties  of  all  friendships  as  time  advances.  He  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  nieml>ers  of  the  l)ench  and  bar  l)oth  in  this  state  and  in  California, 
and  justly  deserves  the  prominence  he  has  won  in  professional  as  well  as  in 
social  life. 

GEORGE  ELMORE  is  perhaps  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
material  upbuilding  of  the  town  of  Elko  than  any  other  man,  for  he  has 
manufactured  the  material  of  every  brick  building  in  the  town  and  has  also 
erected  many  of  the  business  and  residence  structures.  He  has  been  in  the 
west  for  over  forty  years,  thirty  years  of  that  time  in  Elko,  and  has  success- 
fully prosecuted  his  business  of  contractor  and  builder  and  brick  manu- 
facturer ever  since  crossing  the  plains.  He  has  gained  the  reputation  in  Elko 
of  being  a  first-class,  reh'able  business  man,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for 
his  honorable  dealings  and  strict  integrity  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

Mr.  Elmore  is  of  an  old  Kentucky  family.  His  grandfather,  Dolson 
Elmore,  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  18 12  for  three  years.  Johnson  Elmore, 
his  father,  was  l:Kirn  eight  miles  from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  after  his 
niarriage  to  Miss  Jemima  Dobson  moved  to  Illinois  in  1833.  They  were 
pioneers  in  their  part  of  the  state,  and  for  some  years  their  nearest  neighbor 
was  twenty  miles  away.  They  made  annual  trips  to  lay  in  their  year's 
supply  of  provisions,  and  as  an  example  of  their  simple  fare  it  is  related  that 
on  Sundays  flour  biscuit  were  on  the  menu,  but  on  other  days  corn  Johnnie 
cakes  were  the  principal  food.  They  spent  all  their  lives  in  Illinois,  and 
lived  to  see  it  outgrow  its  primitive  condition  and  be  supplied  with  all  the 
conveniences  of  civilization.  Mr.  Johnson  Elmore  died  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
but  his  wife  attained  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two  years.  Of  their  eight 
children,  but  two  survive,  George  and  Elizabeth  Miller,  the  latter  in  Illinois. 

George  Elmore  was  born  in  Petersburg,  Menard  county,  Illinois,  July 
4,  1838,  and  w^as  educated  in  the  jniblic  schools  there.  He  began  learning 
the  mason's  trade  while  a  lx)y,  and  worked  for  a  time  at  that  occupation 
in  Illinois.  In  1 861  he  set  out  across  the  plains  to  California,  and  as  he 
traveled  down  Humboldt  river  in  what  afterward  became  the  state  of  Nevada 
there  were  two  houses  along  the  river,  and  Elko  and  Reno  had  no  existence. 
In  California  he  began  making  brick  and  contracting  and  building  in  Jack- 
son, Volcano  and  Sutter  Creek,  and  carried  on  the  business  for  ten  or  twelve 
years.  In  1872  he  came  to  Elko  and  established  a  brick  yard,  which  has 
since  continued  as  the  sole  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the  town  and  has  fur- 
nished all  the  brick  used  in  the  vicinity.     Mr.  Elmore  has  built  the  founda- 
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tions  for  the  iron  bridges  in  the  country  around,  also  the  Hot  Springs  Hotel 
and  many  of  the  brick  buildings  in  the  town. 

In  1868  Mr.  Elmore  was  married  in  lone,  Amador  county,  California, 
to  Miss  Mildred  Cecil,  a  native  of  Missouri.  Eight  children  have  been 
born  to  them,  and  three  are  living :  Walter,  who  is  at  home  in  business  with 
his  father;  Grace,  the  wife  of  William  Shaveler:  and  Cecil,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Qubine.  Mrs.  Elmore  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Mr.  Elmore 
affiliates  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  bears  a  worthy  part  in  public  affairs 
of  his  town  and  county. 

ALFRED  C.  KYLE.  In  a  review  of  the  men  who  have  been  activ^c  in 
connection  with  the  mining  interests  of  this  great  "silver  state,"  it  is  impera- 
tive that  due  recognition  .be  accorded  Alfred  C.  Kyle,  of  Virginia  City,  who 
is  now  the  superintendent  of  the  Bullion,  the  Exchequer,  the  New  York,  the 
Silver  Hill  and  other  mines.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Nevada  since  1868, 
and  during  the  thirty-five  years  that  have  since  come  and  gone  he  has  not 
only  watched  with  interest  the  progress  of  the  state,  but  has  aided  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  its  business  opportunities  and  in  its  substantial  growth  and  ma- 
terial progress. 

He  is  a  native  of  Huntingdon  county,  Pennsylvania,  w^here  he  was 
torn  on  the  23d  of  Jime,  1846.  Of  Scotch  lineage,  his  paternal  great-grand- 
father, Robert  Kyle,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  whence  he  emigrated  to  the 
new  world,  settling  in  Greenbrier  county,  Virginia,  thus  becoming  the  founder 
of  the  Kyle  family  in  the  United  States.  Both  the  grandfather  and  the  father 
of  Alfred  C.  Kyle  bore  the  cognomen  of  Robert  and  were  both  natives  of 
Virginia.  The  latter  Robert  Kyle  married  Miss  Rosana  Murphy,  and  after 
their  marriage  tlie  young  couple  moved  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
Robert  Kyle  was  employed  as  the  manager  of  an  iron  foundry,  being  thus 
closely  associated  with  the  industrial  development  of  that  locality.  In  his 
early  manhood  he  was  a  Whig,  and  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  party  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party.  Both  he  and  his  wffe  were  valued  mem- 
I)ers  of  the  Methodist  church,  taking  a  most  helpful  interest  in  its  work  and 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  extend  its  growth  and  promote  its  mis- 
sion among  men.  Robert  Kyle  was  called  to  his -final  rest  in  1871,  when 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  his  wife  departed  this  life  in  her  fortieth  year. 
They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  of  whom  six  are  now  living,  but 
Alfred  C.  Kyle  and  his  brother,  Silas,  are  the  only  ones  of  the  family  now  in 
Nevada. 

Under  the  parental  roof  Alfred  C.  Kyle  spent  his  boyhood  days,  and  when 
in  his  seventeenth  year  he  crossed  the  plains  with  oxen  to  California,  being 
five  months  upon  the  journey.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  party  with  which 
he  traveled  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  the  fertile  district  around  San 
Bernardino.  The  Civil  war  was  at  that  time  in  progress,  and  a  reM  flag 
was  seen  flying  in  the  town,  but  as  soon  as  the  United  States  soldiers  made 
their  entrance  into  the  city  it  was  taken  down  and  the  stars  and  stripes  un- 
furled. Mr.  Kyle  made  his  way  to  Marijx)sa  county,  and  there  leame<1 
the  trade  of  an  engineer.     He  afterward  went  to  Montana,  where  he  en- 
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Imaged  in  placer  mining  in  Gold  Creek,  near  the  mining  camp  of  Pioneer. 
Although  he  paid  forty  dollars  a  day  for  water  obtained  from  the  Rock  Creek 
Ditch  Company,  he  even  then  made  some  money.  On  leaving  that  locality 
he  Avent  to  Virginia  City,  where  he  remained  for  a  time,  later  proceeding  to 
the  gold  diggings  on  the  Salmon  river  in  Idaho.  In  1870,  attracted  by  the 
Snake  Creek  excitement,  he  again  changed  his  place  of  labor;  and  while  work- 
ing there  made  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  j)er  day.  Afterwards  returning  to 
Nevada,  he  was  for  some  time  employed  in  a  mill  in  Belmont,  but  later  re- 
moved to  Placer  county,  California,  where  he  worked  in  the  St.  Patrick 
mine. 

He  also  engaged  in  prospecting,  from  Denver,  Colorado,  to  Alaska,  and 
thence  to  Sonora,  in  Mexico.  He  was  not  pleased  w^ith  Alaska  because  of  the 
short  season,  this  affording  but  very  limited  opportunity  for  the  miners  to 
accomplish  any  work.  He  was  likewise  connected  with  Tombstone  mining 
excitement,  and  all  his  experiences  and  adventures  as  a  mining  m^n  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  in  Alaska  would  make  a  thrilling  story  if  given  in  detail. 
There  have  been  exciting  episodes  in  his  life  history  which  would  hardly  be 
credited  in  a  book,  but  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and  there  are  chapters 
in  Mr.  Kyle's  life  that  have  been  of  most  intense  interest. 

In  1894  he  returned  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,"  to  occupy  the  position 
formerly  filled  by  Rogers  Pendergnst,  and.  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  Union  and  Union  Shaft,  the  Bulletin,  the  Exchequer,  the 
New  York,  the  Silver  Hill  and  others.  Out  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  he  took 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  and  out  of  the  Silver  Hill  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  He  has  purchased  all  the  ground  around  these  mines,  which  has 
now^  been  worked  down  to  the  depth  of  seven  hundred  feet.  He  has  pros- 
pected all  the  other  mines,  and  feels  that  there  are  some  excellent  paying 
properties  in  this  locality.  The  Silver  Hill  Company  was  in  debt  and  dis- 
couraged w-hen  Mr.  Kyle  assumed  the  management,  but  he  urged  the  pro- 
prietors to  allow  him  to  do  a  little  developing  at  a  different  place,  and  he  has 
made  of  this  a  good  property,  not  or.ly  clearing  the  company  of  all  its  finan- 
cial obligations,  but  also  leaving  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  its  treasury. 
He  devotes  his  entire  attention  to  the  superintendency  of  the  mines  in  his 
care,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

He  has  been  a  Republican  since  becoming  a  voter,  but  has  never  been 
active  in  politics,  nor  has  he  become  identified  with  any  secret  societies.  His 
sterling  purpose  and  many  excellent  characteristics  are  widely  recognized  and 
commended,  and  have  gained  for  him  the  friendship  and  favor  of  many  with 
whom  he  has  come  in  contact. 


ALBERT  WILD,  proprietor  of  the  only  meat  market  in  Hawthorne, 
has  been  a  resident  of  Nevada  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century.  He  is 
a  native  of  Germany,  born  on  the  20th  of  April,  1846,  and  is  of  German 
lineage.  His  father,  Rudolph  Wild,  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  settling 
in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  followed  merchandising,  although  he 
had   learned   the  brewer's   trade   in  his  native   country.      He   continued   to 
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reside  in  Pittsburg  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  His  wife  survived  him,  living  to  the  age  of  eighty-eight 
years.  They  were  members  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  were  ver}^  worthy 
people.     They  had  a  family  of  eleven  children,  of  whom  six  are  living. 

Albert  Wild,  the  only  one  in  Nevada,  was  educated  in  the  fatherland, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1858.  His  youth  was  spent  with  his 
grandfather  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Pittsburg,  and  he 
learned  the  butcher's  trade  in  the  last  named  city.  At  one  time  he  drove 
twenty-two  hundred  head  of  cattle  across  the  plains  from  New  Mexico 
to  Humboldt,  where  the  cattle  were  sold.  After  coming  to  the  west  he 
followed  his  trade,  took  care  of  stage  stock,  and  later  engaged  in  the  butcher- 
ing business  in  Columbus.  Esmeralda  county,  in  the  employ  of  Henry 
Williams  until  1873.  Subsequently  he  established  a  shop  of  his  own  in 
iVurora,  where  he  remained  for  a  year,  after  which  he  worked  at  Sweetwater 
for  Mr.  Williams.  When  he  removed  to  Hawthorne  there  were  two  shops 
in  the  town.  He  oj>ened  a  market  with  Mr.  Sherwood  as  a  partner,  but 
soon  afterward  purchased  his  interest  and  has  since  been  alone  in  business. 
For  the  past  thirteen  years  he  has  been  the  proprietor  of  the  only  meat 
market  of  the  town,  and  his  upright,  conscientious  business  methods  and 
fair  dealing  have  given  fullest  satisfaction  to  the  people,  whose  good  will  he 
enjoys,  while  a  liberal  patronage  is  also  extended  to  him.  He  thoroughly 
understands  his  work,  is  skilful  as  a  butcher,  and  is  giving  his  entire  atten- 
tion to  his  business. 

Mr.  Wild  was  happily  married  in  1893  to  Miss  Eliza  Bennett,  a  native 
of  Cornwall,  England.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  fraternity,  and  gives  his  political  support  to  the  men  and  measures 
of  the  Republican  party.  He  owns  his  residence  and  shop  in  Hawthorne, 
and  is  a  substantial  and  trustworthy  business  man. 


JOHN  C.  WOOD,  a  prosperous  rancher  and  business  man  of  Clover 
valley,  has  been  identified  with  western  life  for  over  fifty  years  and  has 
resided  in  Nevada  for  forty  years,  coming  here  in  the  early  times  of  develop- 
ment and  growth.  He  has  had  some  successful  experiences  as  a  miner  and 
prospector,  but  for  thirty  years  or  more  has  been  engaged  in  the  great  basic 
industry  of  farming  and  stock-raising,  upon  wdiich  pursuit  depends  the 
future  greatness  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Wood  is  of  English  ancestry,  only  three  generations  removed,  for 
his  grandfather  was  an  Englishman  and  founded  this  branch  of  the  family 
in  America.  Amos  and  S.  (Lester)  Wood,  Mr.  Wood's  parents,  were  both 
natives  of  Indiana,  and  si)ent  their  lives  there  as  farmers  and  members  of  the 
Christian  church;  the  former  died  in  1846,  when  forty-six  years  old,  and 
the  latter  survived  him  to  her  fifty-fifth  year.  They  had  seven  children, 
and  there  were  also  three  others  by  a  former  marriage. 

John  C.  Wood  was  born  in  Parke  county,  Indiana,  January  12,  1829, 
and  spent  only  the  first  years  of  lx)yhood  at  his  parental  home,  where  he 
received  his  preparation  for  life.     At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  left  home,  with 
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a  cheap  suit  of  clothes  and  twenty-five  cents  in  cash,  and  arriving  in  Illinois 
worked  for  wages  for  some  years.     He  then  returned  to  Indiana,  where  he 
was  confined  by  sickness  for  a  time,  and  in   1850,  when  twenty-one  years 
old,  set  out  across  the  plains  to  California.     He  was  one  of  the  gold  hunters, 
mining  at  Woodville,  Placer  county,  and  at  Angels  Camp,  Calaveras  county, 
and  on  some  days  took  out  as  much  as  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  gold, 
the  largest  nugget  being  worth   forty  dollars.     He  was   married   in    1-854, 
and  a  few  years  later,  his  wife  having  died,  he  returned  to  the  east,  in  1859. 
with  his  daughters,  taking  the  water  route.     In  the  following  year  he  was 
again  married,  and  in  1862  he  brought  his  family  across  the  plains.     The 
Indians  attacked  the  company  on  the  way,  using  their  atoriginal  bow  and 
arrow  weapons,  and  were  beaten  back  by  the  firearms  of  the  emigrants,  who 
had  elected  Mr.  Wood  as  their  captain  because  of  his  former  experience  as 
a   plainsman.     In  the  fight  one  horse  of  the  company  was  wounded  and 
several  Indians  killed.      Mr.   Wood   and  his   family   spent  the  first  winter 
in  Stockton,  California,  but  he  then  came  to  Carson  City,  Nevada,  where 
he  discharged  a  contract  to  the  Belcher  Company  for  getting  out  timbers 
for  the  mines.     In  1869  Mrs.  Wood  returned  to  Iowa  for  a  time,  and  he 
then  went  to  White  Pine  county  and  worked  on  contracts  and  also  prospected 
on  Spruce  Mountain.     For  one  of  the  prospects   which  he  discovered  he 
was  paid  one  thousand  dollars.     In  1870  he  came  to  Clover  valley,  where 
he  took  a  squatter's  right  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  also  acquired 
a  soldier's  right,  to  which  tracts  he  has  since  added  until  he  is  now  the  owner 
of  seven  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  that  beautiful  and  fertile  valley.     His 
land  produces  good  crops  of  oats,  wheat,  barley,  hay,  vegetables  and  apples, 
and  he  also  has  a  fine  herd  of  horses  and  cattle.     This  diversified  plan  of 
farming  pays  good  and  sure  returns,  and  he  is  engaged  in  the  most  profit- 
able and  dependable  pursuit  w^hich  this  great  .state  offers.     He  has  made 
his  farm  by  his"  own  efforts,  and  its  orchard  and  groves  and  well  tilled  fields 
present  a  wide  contrast  to  the  spot  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Wood  was  married  in  1854  to  Miss  Eliza  Webb,  and  they  had 
two  daughters  and  a  son.  Martha  is  now  the  wife  of  Samuel  Weeks,  of 
Clover  valley.  Mrs.  Wood  died  in  California,  and  in  i860  he  married,  in 
Van  Buren  county,  Iowa,  Miss  Jennette  Simons,  a  daughter  of  Elihu  Simons. 
Eleven  children  were  torn  of  this  union,  and  five  are  living,  as  follows: 
Ernest,  Mabel,  Malinda,  Fred  and  Grover.  Mrs.  Wood  is  a  member  of 
the  Presb)rterian  church.  Mr.  Wood  has  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  for 
fifty  years,  and  fraternally  is  a  meml^er  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows.  He  is  a  worthy  and  respected  citizen,  and,  with  more  than  three 
score  and  ten  years  of  life  to  his  credit,  has  had  a  career  full  of  interest, 
of  high  personal  endeavor  and  happy  and  praiseworthy  culmination  of  hopes 
formed  in  youth. 

DANIEL  BOCKIUS  BOYD.  Great  are  the  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred since  Daniel  Bockius  Boyd  came  to  Nevada.  Pioneer  conditions 
then  existed  throughout  the  state,  lands  were  largely  unclaimed  and  unculti- 
vated, and  the  natural  resources  of  the  state  were  undeveloped.     Progress 
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ari^  irrrpr  vcmcrt  la}-  in  the  future,  and  it  refrained  for  such  men  of  enter- 
j.TT'ie  a*  Mr.  B»;.'!  :•.  c::':zc  the  r<fiportimities  of  this  section  of  the  country 
arjii  cr.j  y  af  tr.e  re^^j!:  •  f  their  lah  r  the  rewards  of  h«_>nest  toil.  Xo  history- 
■' f  \V:.-r  «  o -jrty  w.  ul«:  be  o-iirplete  witlKut  nienti«>n  of  Mr.  Boyd,  who 
ir.T'-Kizh  a  o'jarter  •  f  a  centary  ha.-  tilled  tlie  i>:»sition  of  county  treasurer  «"»f 
V.'a-h-<  c  -rtv.  Nevada. 

Hiy  liinh  'cciirred  •n  the  17th  of  November.  1834,  in  Mercer  Ojunty, 
Penn-v'.var.-la.     His  father.  William  J.  &>vd,  was  b»:m  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
!ar.«!  ar.-:  came  of  So>tch-Irish  lineage.     When  he  had  attained  man's  estate 
he  marrie*!  Miss  .Xmanda  M.  B'.ckins.  who  was  bom  in  the  city-  of  Phila- 
delphia and  was  of  German  descent.     When  the  west  was  opening  up.  and 
c:\:\\zjti\  and  enterprising  men  of  the  older  cast  were  going  into  the  wild 
re^:*  ns  west  **\  the  Missi>sippi  vaiicy.  he  too  journeyed  toward  the  setting^ 
>rn  ard  t«  -  k  up  his  aljoiie  in  the  state  of  Iowa.     He  owned  and  operated  a 
farm  there.  Ixit  by  trade  was  a  st«jne-<rutter  and  mason,  and  to  sotne  extent 
Vk.  wed  these  pursuits.     In  religious  faith  both  he  and  his  wife  were  Meth- 
r^'i^is.  and  they  shaped  their  lives  in  harmony  with  their  faith.     Of  their 
four  children  three  are  now  living.     William  Boyd  died  in  1858  at  the  age 
f*x  fifty-eiijht  years,  and  his  wife  passed  away  in  1888  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five  vears. 

Daniel  Rickius  Riyd  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  in  Nevada.  The 
riays  of  his  lx'yh<^«o.i  and  youth  were  passed  in  the  state  of  his  nativit>\  and 
to  it<  pi:h;ic  sch«»'l  system  he  is  indebted  for  the  educational  advantages 
he  enjoye^l.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  he  accompanied  his  parents 
on  their  renv'val  to  Iowa,  %vhere  the  succeeding  three  years  of  his  life  were 
passecl.  In  1853  he  crosse^l  tlie  plains  to  California,  there  being  fifteen  men 
and  three  wt~»men  in  the  party.  The}-  drove  cattle  and  made  the  journey 
in  five  wag«;ns.  Week  after  week  passed  until  five  months  had  elapsed 
Ijefore  their  eyes  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  the  fertile  fields  of  the 
Pacific  C'*ast.  Mr.  Bi^>yd,  then  a  young  man  in  his  nineteenth  year,  paid 
fifty  dollars,  as  did  two  other  young  men.  for  the  use  of  their  team  and  the 
privilege  of  journeying  with  the  company. 

When  they  reached  what  is  known  as  Thousand  Springs  valley  they 
^Ai\  their  outfit  and  continued  the  journey  on  foot,  arriving  in  Sierra  county, 
California,  on  the  ist  of  September,  1853.  Mining  was  then  the  {H-incipal 
industry-  of  the  state,  and  the  emigrants  were  turned  to  the  coast  in  the 
hope  of  rapidly  acquiring  wealth.  Mr.  Boyd  was  first  engaged  in  placer 
mining,  but  he  had  only  moderate  success  and  spent  what  he  had  in  prospect- 
ing. Because  of  his  misfortune  in  this  direction  he  abandoned  mining  in 
1857,  and  began  cutting  out  timbers  for  mines.  This  proved  a  more  profit- 
able labor,  and  thus  he  gained  a  start  in  the  west.  Removing  to  Alleghany, 
Sierra  county.  California,  he  accepted  a  clerkship  in  a  store,  in  which  he 
was  employed  up  to  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Nevada  in  October,  1861. 
The  west  with  its  almost  limitless  opportunities  was  before  him,  and  in 
making  choice  of  a  location  in  this  state  he  decided  upon  Gold  Hill,  then 
a  verv  active  niining  town.     For  a  time  he  again  worked  in  a  mine,  but  soon 
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afterward  engaged  in  clerking  in  a  hardware  store,  remaining  at  Gold  Hill 
until  December,  1863,  when  he  removed  to  Washoe  county. 

The  county  seat  was  then  at  Washoe  city,  and  in  that  place  he  held 
a  position  as  salesman  until  1873,  when  he  was  elected  to  public  office  by 
his  fellow  townsmen,  who  recognized  his  worth  and  ability  and  because 
of  his  loyalty  in  public  affairs  chose  him-  for  the  position  of  assessor  on  the 
union  ticket.  He  served  in  that  office  for  two  years,  and  retired  from  the 
place  as  he  had  entered  it,  with  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  all  concerned. 
He  then  came  to  Reno,  and  in  connection  with  business  affairs  in  this  city 
began  as  a  salesman  in  the  hardware  store  of  Manning  and  Duck,  remaining 
in  their  employ  until  November,  1878,  when  he  was  again  chosen  for  a 
position  of  public  preferment,  being  elected  treasurer  of  Washoe  coimty. 

Again-  and  again  has  he  been  re-elected  to  that  position  of  honor  and 
trust,  being  chosen  at  each  biennial  election,  and  on  four  different  occasions 
he  has  had  no  opposition.  At  the  time  of  his  first  nomination  he  made  a 
strong  canvass,  but  in  later  years  has  made  no  effort  to  secure  the  office, 
his  previous,  excellent  service  being  all  the  recommendation  he  needs.  That 
the  business  of  the  treasurer's  office  has  greatly  increased  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  1879  he  handled  for  the  county  the  sum  of  $98,774.06,  while  in 
1902  the  county  funds  amounted  to  $198,940.01.  This  is  certainly  indica- 
tive of  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  property  of  the  county  in  twenty-five 
years.  The  total  amount  of  money  which  has  passed  through  Mr.  Boyd*s 
hands  in  this  long  period  is  $3,456,112.29.  Mr.  Boyd  gives  his  entire 
attention  to  the  business  of  the  office,  and  is  a  capable,  painstaking  and 
conscientious  officer.  Over  his  record  there  falls  no  shadow  of  wrong  or 
suspicion  of  evil. 

In  October,  1874,  Mr.  Boyd  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Mary  Allen 
Raynous,  a  native  of  Canada  and  a  daughter  of  Charles  K.  Allen,  who  in 
1861  came  with  his  family  to  Nevada.  Two  children  have  been  born  of  this 
union:  Addie  M.,  now  the  wife  of  Joseph  Durkee,  a  native  of  Johannes- 
burg, South  Africa;  and  Dell  B.,  who  is  at  home  with  her  parents,  assisting 
her  father  in  the  treasurer's  office.  Both  were  born  in  Washoe  county, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durkee  are  graduates  of  the  Nevada  State  University. 
Mr.  Boyd  and  his  family  are  memters  of  the  Methodist  church,  of  which 
he  has  been  a  valued  representative  since  coming  to  Reno.  He  has  taken  an 
active  and  helpful  part  in  its  work,  and  contributed  generously  to  its  sup- 
port. It  has  t)een  said  that  "an  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God," 
and  those  who  know  Mr.  Boyd  well  and  are  familiar  with  his  career  say 
that  no  one  is  more  entitled  to  be  called  an  honest  man  than  he.  Every  cent 
of  public  money  that  has  ever  passed  through  his  hands  has  been  fully 
accounted  for.  A  public  office  is  to  him  a  public  trust,  and  no  trust  of  any 
character  ever  reposed  in  him  has  been  betrayed  in  even  the  slightest  degree. 
Honesty  is  the  keynote  of  his  character,  and  fidelity  to  duty  has  been  the 
salient  element  in  his  official  record.  As  a  pioneer  of  the  state  he  is  also 
worthy  of  honorable  mention  in  this  volume,  for  through  almost  forty-three 
years  he  has  witnessed  the  growth  and  development  of  Nevada,  taking  a  just 
pride  in  all  that  has  l)een  accomplished  here. 
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A.  M.  COLE.  Xo  histon-  of  Nevada  wr>uld  be  complete  without  men- 
tion of  A.  M.  Cole,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  merchant  i»f  the  state- 
As  a  pioneer  druggist  he  began  business  in  Virginia  Cit>'  in  1861,  having 
arrived  here  on  the  loth  of  August  of  that  year.  It  was  the  year  in  which 
the  territory  was  formed,  and  from  its  inceptifm  down  t«i  the  present  time 
Mr.  C<^le  has  l^een  deeply  interesteil  in  its  welfare  and  growth.  Oiutriljuting^ 
by  his  efforts  in  its  behalf  to  its  improvement  and  prf>gress.  He  is  n>  wiilely 
known  that  his  record  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers, 
and  it  is  therefore  with  pleasure  that  we  present  this  history-  <:»f  his  career. 

He  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  New  York,  his  birth  having  occurretl  in 
Penn  Van  on  the  9th  of  T'ebruary,  1833.  He  is  of  English  descent,  his  an- 
cestors having  Ijeen  early  settlers  of  the  Empire  state.  Three  brothers  ni  the 
name  of  Cole  emigrated  together  from  Englan<l  to  the  new  world,  and 
Erastus,  the  direct  ancestor  of  Mr.  Cole,  settled  in  Yates  countv.  New  York. 

Hiram  Cole,  the  father  of  Mr.  Cole,  was  bom  at  the  tViot  at  Seneca 
Lake  in  the  Empire  state  in  1808.  He  afterward  removed  to  Yates  county. 
an<l  was  there  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Cole,  who  was  verv  distant! v  related 
to  him,  l)eing  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  three  brothers  who  had  establishetl 
the  family  in  America  and  who  had  settled  in  Rhode  Island.  Hiram  Cole 
was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  sj^ent  the  years  of  his  active  business  career 
in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  in  New  York.  He  died  in  1886,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight  years,  and  his  wife  departed  this  life  at  the  age  of  eighty  years, 
the  remains  of  lx>th  being  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Penn  Van.  They 
were  the  parents  of  four  sons  and  a  daughter,  two  brothers  of  Mr.  Cole  now 
living  in  the  old  home  town  in  New  York. 

A.  M.  Cole,  the  only  nieml)er  of  the  family  in  Nevada,  was  ediKated 
in  Franklin  Academy  in  Plattsburg.  New  York,  and  thus  by  a  liberal  educa- 
tion was  well  fitted  to  meet  the  responsible  duties  of  a  business  career.  He 
had  worked  at  the  drug  trade  in  the  east  prior  to  his  emigration  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  It  was  in  1854  that  he  prrKceded  by  steamer  to  California,  where 
for  two  years  he  was  engaged  in  mining  in  the  Yuba  country  with  only  fair 
success.  He  then  went  to  Petaluma  and  was  engaged  in  the  drug  business 
with  S.  H.  Wagner,  now  a  resident  of  San  Jose,  California.  In  1861  he 
removed  from  that  place  to  Nevada,  establishing  his  home  in  Virginia  City 
on  the  loth  of  August.  The  town  was  then  just  entering  upon  an  era  of 
rapid  development  and  progress.  Mr.  Cole  was  employed  as  a  clerk  for  a 
year  where  his  own  store  is  now  located,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
l)OUght  out  his  employer,  and  for  forty  years  has  conducted  a  successful 
drug  business.  He  has  never  turned  aside  into  other  fields  of  labor,  but  has 
devoted  his  energies  to  this  line  of  commercial  activity,  and  by  straightfor- 
ward methods,  earnest  desire  to  please  his  customers  and  honorable  dealing 
he  has  secured  a  very  liberal  and  gratifying  patronage,  whereby  he  has 
gained  for  himself  a  comfortable  competence 

In  1868  Mr.  Cole  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs,  Ellen  Stoughtonburg, 
who  by  her  former  marriage  had  a  son,  Edwin,  whom  she  and  Mr.  Cole 
have  reared  and  who  is  now  an  electrician  in  Virginia  City.  Mr.  Cole  and 
his  wife  have  a  nice  home  in  this  place,  where  they  reside  in  the  enjoyment 
of  peace  and  plenty.    He  is  a  Republican,  but  not  an  active  party  man,  and 
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at   local  elections  he  supports  the  candidates  whom  he  thinks  best  qualified 
for  office,  regardless  of  party  affiliations.     He  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  living 
^'lasons  in   Nevada,   having  joined  Virginia   Lodge  No.   3,   F.   &  A.    M., 
during  the  early  years  of  his  residence  here.     He  is  likewise  a  member  of 
Virginia  Chapter  No.  2,  R.  A.  M.,  and  of  DeWitt  Clinton  Commandery  No. 
7,  K.  T.     He  has  also  become  a  noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  holding  mem- 
l>ership  in  the  Islam  Temple  of  San  Francisco.     He  now  has  the  honor  of 
being  one  of  the  oldest  merchants  continuously  engaged  in  business  in  the 
state  of  Nevada,  and  his  life  has  l)een  one  of  continuous  activity,  in  which 
lias  been  accorded  due  recognition  of  labor,  so  that  to-day  he  is  numbered 
among  the  substantial  citizens  of  his  adopted  state.     His  interests  are  thor- 
oughly identified  with  those  of  the  west,  and  at  all  times  he  is  ready  to  lend 
►  his  aid  and  co-operation  to  any  movement  calculated  to  benefit  this  section 
of  the  country  or  advance  its  wonderful  development. 


LORENZO  DANIEL  SMITH,  a  i)ioneer  farmer  of  the  Washoe  val- 
ley, who  came  to  the  territory  of  Nevada  in  1858,  is  a  native  of  England, 
born  near  London.  He  accompanied  his  father's  family  to  America,  a  set- 
tlement I)eing  made  in  the  portion  of  the  country  that  is  now  within  the 
borders  of  Nevada,  but  was  then  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Utah,  in  1854. 
Mr.  Smith  now  owns  the  farm  upon  which  his  father  settled  in  1858.  For 
four  years  they  had  resided  in  Salt  Lake  l)efore  removing  to  this  property. 
Mr.  Smith  purchased  the  entire  valley  and  gave  ranches  to  the  people,  who 
would  settle  upon  and  improve  them.  It  was  in  June  that  the  family  ar- 
rived, taking  up  their  alxxle  upon  a  ranch  on  which  was  a  little  cabin,  while 
two  acres  had  been  planted  to  vegetables.  There  was  much  good  pasturing 
ground  in  this  locality,  and  the  father  began  the  work  of  cultivating  and 
developing  a  farm,  continuing  one  of  the  leading  agriculturists  of  the  dis- 
trict for  many  years.  He  died  in  the  year  1893,  when  seventy-nine  years 
of  age^  and  his  wife  passed  away  in  1894. 

Early  in  his  youth  Lorenzo  D.  Smith  l)ecame  familiar  with  the  work 
of  plowing,  planting  and  harvesting,  and  throughout  his  life  he  has  carried 
on  agricultural  pursuits.  A  numlxr  of  years  Ijefore  his  father's  death  he 
came  into  possession  of  the  old  homestead,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  sons  he 
has  made  splendid  impnwements  (mi  the  property,  setting  out  a  fine  orchard, 
erecting  good  buildings  and  adding  other  modern  equipments  and  acces- 
sories such  as  are  found  upon  a  model  farm  of  the  twentieth  century;  in 
fact  the  Smith  ranch  is  to-day  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  Washoe  val- 
ley.  One  of  the  good  residences  which .  have  been  erected  thereon  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1892,  and  Mr.  Smith  thus  lost  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  above  the  insurance,  but  he  at  once  erected  another  good  resi- 
dence, in  w^hich  he  and  his  wife  and  family  are  now  living.  It  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  his  good  farm  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  and  the  house- 
hold  is   a   most  hospitable  one. 

In  1882  Mr.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Jones, 
a  native  of  Carson  valley.  Eight  children  have  been  born  to  them,  all 
on  the  old  homestead,  namely:    David  Roy,  William  Oliver,  Mabel  Esther, 
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Elleii  Vina,  George  Chester  and  Flora  Edna.  The  last  two  are  with  the 
grandparents  in  Carson  valley ;  the  others  are  at  home.  Owen  Leonard  died 
when  nine  months  old.  Mrs.  Smith  died  at  the  birth  of  Sarah  Ann,  in  1894, 
She  was  a  lady  of  amiable  disix)sition,  a  faithful  wife  and  mother,  and  the 
marriage  had  been  a  most  happy  one.  Five  years  later,  in  September,  1899, 
Mr.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage  to  his  present  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Florence  Connell,  and  was  }x)rn  in  Antelope  valley  in  California. 
Mr.  Smith  usually  votes  with  the  Democracy,  and  yet  is  largely  inde- 
pendent in  his  political  views,  giving  his  support  to  the  men  whom  he  thinks 
best  qualified  for  office.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  for  fifteen  years,  after  which  the  lodge  gave  up  its  charter, 
and  he  has  not  placed  his  membership  with  any  other  society.  He  has 
made  i  record  as  a  prosperous  farmer  and  good  citizen  which  is  a  credit 
to  the  state  in  which  he  has  resided  continually  since  1858.  and  Nevada 
owes  much  to  his  efforts  in  her  beiialf. 


HON.  E.  D.  VANDERLIETH,  second  assistant  cashier  of  the  State 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  at  Carson  City,  came  to  the  state  of  Nevada 
with  his  father  in  1872,  when  a  mere  boy,  so  that  he  has  practically  grown 
up  within  its  confines.  He  was  born  in  Nevada  county,  California,  August 
19,  1861,  and  is  of  German  and  Dutch  ancestry.  His  grandfather  was 
a  participant  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  for  distinguished  military  services 
was  honored  by  the  title  of  "Van  Der." 

Jacob  Vanderlieth,  Mr.  Vanderlieth's  father,  was  born  in  Germany, 
near  Hanover,  August  10,  1828.  and  came  round  the  Horn  to  California 
in  1849,  being  mate  of  the  vessel.  When  th^y  landed  in  San  Francisco  the 
crew  disbanded  to  go  to  the  gold  fields,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  get 
another  crew,  the  captain  and  mate  were  authorized  to  sell  the  ship  at  what 
price  it  would  bring.  Jacob  Vanderlieth  mined  on  the  Yuba  river  and  in 
Nevada  county  and  the  adjoining  country,  and  thus  continued  until  1872, 
when  he  removed  to  Eureka,  Nevada,  at  the  time  of  the  mining  excitement 
there.  He  continued  his  mining  operations  until  April,  1887,  when  he 
died  at  the  age  of  nearly  sixty  years.  He  was  a  Lutheran  in  religious  faith. 
He  had  married  Netta  Elizabeth  Sommers,  a  native  of  Holstein,  Germany, 
and  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Hans  Sommers,  judge  pi  his  home  borough  of 
I^ngeloh.  They  had  three  children,  two  daughters  and  one  son.  Mrs. 
Jacob  Vanderlieth  still  survives,  and  resides  with  her  son  and  daughter. 
Miss  Emma  G.,  in  Carson  City.  The  other  daughter  is  Mrs.  A.  M.  Welles, 
of  Denver,  who  is  prominent  in  the  club  and  charitable  work  of  her  city. 

Edward  D.  Vanderlieth  attended  the  South  Cosmopolitan  School  of 
San  Francisco,  California,  until  he  arrived  in  Eurdca,  where  he  entered 
and  graduated  from  the  high  school.  He  then  went  to  Heald's  Biisiress 
College  in  San  Francisco,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  with  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Accounts.  After  completing  his  course  he  spent  a  year  in 
Europe,  and  on  his  return  spent  two  years  in  Emerson  Institute,  a  classical 
school  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  then  for  two  years  studied  law  in  the 
law  department  of  the  Columbian  University,  of  the  same  city,  receiving 
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his  degree  of  LL.  B.  He  returned  to  Nevada  and  was  deputy  county  clerk 
of  Eureka  county  and  clerk  of  the  district  court  for  four  years. 

His  mind  being  directed  to  literary  affairs,  he  became  editor  of  the 
Eureka  Evening  Leader,  a  Republican  paper,  and  conducted  it  very  ably 
for  two  years.  He  was  then  de])uty  district  attorney  under  Judge  Cheney, 
new  of  Reno,  and  in  1889,  upon  coming  to  Carson  City,  he  was  assistant 
chief  clerk  of  the  legislature.  He  was  then  made  Register  of  Deposits  in 
the  United  States  mint  at  Carson  City,  and  filled  that  position  imtil  Governor 
Colcord  was  elected  to  the  governorship  of  Nevada,  at  which  time  Mr.  Van- 
derlieth  became  the  Governor's  private  secretary.  During  1891-92-93-94 
he  most  acceptably  filled  this  important  position,  and  during  1893-94  was 
also  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization.  In  1894  he  was  nominated 
by  the  Republican  party  for  Secretary  of  State.  He  made  a  thorough  can- 
vass with  other  members  on  the  ticket,  but  tlie  party  was  defeated  owing  to 
its  stand  on  the  silver  question.  Mr.  Vanderlieth  then  returned  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  but  was  soon  appointed,  by  Judge  Thomas  P.  Hawley  of 
the  United  States  District  Court,  Referee  in  Bankruptcy  for  Nevada.  He 
served  as  such  until  August,  1900,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the 
United  States  mint  at  Carson  City,  which  office  he  filled  until  called  to 
the  more  responsible  one  he  now  holds. 

I-ike  his  father,  Mr.  Vanderlieth  has  always  been  a  stanch  Republican, 
and  since  1896  has  been  secretary  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee. Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  Carson  Lodge  No.  i,  F.  &  A.  M. 
On  December  6,  1894,  he  was  elected  secretary  of.  his  lodge,  and  is  still 
holding  that  office.  He  is  a  member  of  Lewis  Chapter  No.  i,  and  is  its 
scribe.  In  the  Grand  Chapter  of  the  State  he  is  Master  of  Third  Vail,  and  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and 
Grand  Chapter.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  vestry  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  and  is  a  man  highly  esteemed  by  his  wide  circle  of  ad- 
miring friends. 


WILLIS  R.  JONES,  foreman  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Union  Shaft 
Company,  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the  mining  interests  of  Vir- 
ginia City  for  the  past  seventeen  years.  He  was  born  December  13,  1851,  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  is  a  grandson  of  Thomas  Jones,  who  was  born  in 
Wales  and  emigrated  to  Cleveland  at  a  very  early  date  in  the  history  of  that 
city,  becoming  the  progenitor  of  many  of  the  name  in  that  locality.  He 
located  there  in  1826.     He  was  the  father  of  United  States  Senator  Jones. 

William  Jones,  the  father  of  Willis  R.  Jones,  was  born  in  Wales,  in 
1820.  and  was  but  six  years  old  when  the  family  settled  in  Cleveland.  He 
learned  the  granite  and  marble  business,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  continued  to  follow  it.  He  married  Helen  A.  Root,  who  was  born  in 
Otsego  Tounty,  New  York,  near  Cooperstown,  and  tw^o  sons  were  born  to 
this  marriage:  Herl)ert  S..  who  is  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  at  Burlington,  Iowa:  and  Willis  R. 

Willis  R.  Jones  was  educated  in  Cleveland,  and  learned  the  marble 
business  with  his  father.     In  1872  he  started  out  as  a  sailor,  making  a  trip 
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in  the  sailing  vessel  Xc  Plus  Ultra  to  the  West  Indies  and  Europe  and  then 
hack  to  Xew  York.  After  this  adventurous  experience  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  freight  clerk  on  the  Panama  Railroad  for  two  years,  and  then  went 
to  Arizona  and  engaged  in  mining  in  Mojave  county,  also  carrying  on  mill- 
ing operation?  and  making  that  his  home  for  fourteen  years.  He  then 
located  at  \'irginia  Cit}',  and  has  been  connected  with  a  number  of  the  lead- 
ing mines,  the  Crown  Point,  the  Chollar,  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Union, 
and  has  been  foreman  of  the  latter  for  the  past  eight  years.  He  is  a  good 
and  efficient  officer,  possessing  the  confidence  of  his  employers  and  the  good 
will  of  the  employes. 

In  1886  Mr.  Jones  was  happily  married  to  Martha  Phillips,  who  was 
born  in  Aricansas,  and  a  son  and  daughter  have  been  bom  to  this  union: 
Helen  A.,  born  in  Arizona,  and  Walter  P.,  born  in  Virginia  City.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jones  have  one  of  the  most  comfortable  homes  in  Virginia  City,  and 
are  most  highly  esteemed  people. 

In  politics  Mr.  Jones  has  always  been  identified  with  the  Republican 
party,  and  served  at  one  time  as  sheriff  in  Arizona.  He  is  now  in  accord 
with  the  silver  branch  of  the  party.  Fraternally  he  is  an  Odd  Fellow^  and 
a  member  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state,  and  is  also  affiliated  with  the 
Ancient   Order  of  United   Workmen. 


HON.  H.  H.  BECK.  Before  the  territory  of  Nevada  was  organized 
Hon.  H.  H.  Beck,  now  living  in  Reno,  became  a  resident  of  this  section  of 
the  countn'.  Industrial  and  commercial  interests  have  felt  the  stimulus  of 
his  business  activity  and  keen  foresight,  and  while  he  has  met  some  reverses 
in  his  career  he  has  persevered  in  the  pursuit  of  a  competency  by  honorable 
methods,  and  is  to-<lay  one  of  the  substantial  citizens  of  Washoe  county. 

He  was  born  in  Ohio,  near  the  village  of  Jefferson,  on  the  21st  day  of 
April,  1835.  He  comes  of  German  lineage,  as  both  his  paternal  and  mater- 
nsd  grandparents  came  from  Germany,  whence  they  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1770  and  settled  respectively  in  Dauphin  and  Lancaster  counties, 
Pennsylvania,  the  maternal  grandfather  being  Henry  Lehman.  William 
Beck,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Dauphin  county  in  1779,  and  the 
mother  in  I^ncaster  county  in  1801.  In  1829  both  the  Beck  and  Lehman 
families  moved  to  Ohio,  lx)th  settling  near  Wooster  in  Wayne  county.  In 
1830  William  Beck  married  Mary  Lehman,  and  thus  established  a  family 
of  which  H.  H.  Beck  is  a  member.  Both  parents  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age, 
the  father  dying  in  1864,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years,  and  the  mother  in 
1890,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years.  To  them  were  bom  five  children,  all 
of  whom  survived  their  parents,  namely:  Martin,  Henry  H.,  Benjamin, 
Eliza  and  Annie.  Both  parents  and  all  the  children  except  Henry  H.  were 
and  are  consistent  members  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  lived  in  harmony  with 
its  teachings,  while  both  brothers,  Martin  and  Benjamin,  as  ministers,  have 
each  preached  its  gospels  for  more  than  forty  years. 

Henry  Hudson  Beck  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.  To  the  common  schools  of  Ohio  he  is  indebted  for  the  edu- 
cational privileges  he  received  in  his  youth.     He  was  reared  to  the  age  of 
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nineteen  years  in  the  Buckeye  state,  and  there  learned  the  trade  of  shoeniak- 
ing  at  a  time  when  nearly  all  such  work  was  done  by  hand.     In  1854,  the 
home  nest  being  too  full  for  comfort,  he  followed  the  injunction  of  Horace 
Greeley  and  started  for  the  ever-growing  west.     Having  engaged-  himself 
to  work  his  passage,  he  assisted  in  driving  a  drove  of  cows  to  Minnesota. 
So,  on  January  31st,  with  a  suit  of  warm  clothes  and  three  dollars  in  money, 
together  with  the  blessings  of  father  and  mother,  he  left  home  to  seek  a 
fortune   among  strangers.     Through  Ohio,   Indiana,   Illinois  and   Iowa   to 
Minneapolis,  he  walked  the  entire  distance.     But  not  liking  the  country  he 
returned  to  Iowa  and  settled  in  West  Union,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade 
for  six  years.     Hoping  that  he  might  more  rapidly  acquire  a  competence  in 
the  west,  he  crossed  the  plains  in  i860,  walking  most  of  the  entire  distance 
to  Carson  City,  then  Utah  territory.     He  traveled  with  a  company  number- 
ing one  hundred  and  nineteen  men,  women  and     children  and  commanded 
by  Captain  Short. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Beck  arrived  in  Carson  City  there  was  a  great  demand 
for  shingles,  and  he  took  advantage  of  that  need  in  (he  business  world  and 
manufactured  shingles  in  the  mountains  near  Carson  City,  but  the  purchaser 
did  not  pay  him  and  he  thus  lost  all  in  that  venture.     In  1861  he  assisted 
in  building  the  Ophir  works  in  Washoe  valley,  and  after  the  mill  was  com- 
pleted and  placed  in  operation  he  acted  as  an  amalgamator  for  five  months, 
being  paid  one  hundred  dollars  per  month  for  this  service.     On  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period  he  went  to  California,  where  he  purchased  supplies,  and 
then   returned  to  Ophir  and  established  a  shoe  business,   which  gradually 
merged  into  a  general  mercantile  esta])lishment.     He  sold  goods  in  Ophir, 
Washoe  city  and  Franktown  for  fifteen  years,  and  in  1876  removed  to  Reno, 
where  he  continued  in  merchandising.     He  also  l)ecame  a  factor  in  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  the  town,  for  in  company  with  M.  C.  Lake  he  built  a  flouring 
mill,  operated  by  water  power  and  known  as  the  "Lake  Mills."     This  he 
continued  to  operate  until  1892.     In  that  year  Mr.  Beck  rebuilt  the  Reduc- 
tion Works,  which  had  been  destroyed  ])y  fire,  and  operated  this  for  eight 
years,  doing  a  custom  business  for  all  parts  of  the  state.     His  loss  in  con- 
nection with  the  Reduction  Works  amounted  to  over  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars, a  part  of  which  was  caused  by  the  shrinkage  in  the  price  of  silver. 
Mr.  Beck  has  also  been  connected  with  flour-milling  at  Genoa,  and  now,  in 
connection  with  his  son,  Henry  L.  anc]  others,  he  is  operating  a  flouring  mill 
in  Reno.     His  son  is  an  expert  miller  and  will  run  the  mill. 

hi  1869  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Beck  and  Miss  Merren  I^arker, 
a  native  of  Nova  Scotia  and  a  daughter  of  John  Parker,  of  Scotland.  They 
have  four  children,  as  follows:  Henry  L.,  Annie  A.,  Jessie  P.  and  Wayne 
Lincoln.     The  daughter  Jessie  is  a  teacher  in  the  schools  at  Reno. 

In  1862,  while  residing  in  Ophir,  Mr.  Beck  was  elected  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  served  for  one  year.  In  1863  he  was  elected  a  county  com- 
missioner of  Washoe  county,  and  in  Septemljer,  1864,  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent his  district  in  the  territorial  legislature.  In  November  of  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  to  the  first  state  assembly,  the  work  of  which  was  very  im- 
iwrtant  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  the  new  commonwealth,  the 
session  lasting  ninety  days.     In  1865,  1870,  1874,  1888  and  1894  Mr..  Beck 
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was  re-elected  to  the  legislature,  and  is  one  of  the  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  the  state,  having  taken  a  very  active  and  helpful  part  in  forming  its 
policy.  He  has  left  the  impress  of  his  individuality  upon  the  legislation 
enacted  during  his  connection  with  the  assembly,  and  at  all  times  his  course 
has  been  actuated  by  unfaltering  honesty  in  public  welfare.  In  1896  he  was 
again  elected  a  county  commissioner,  but  resigned  from  that  position  after 
serving  two  and  a  half  years. 

He  was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  when  the  Civil 
war  began  he  became  a  Republican  and  a  strong  Union  man.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  that  party  until  1892,  and  was  a  conscientious  worker  in  its 
ranks.  However,  differing  from  the  party  on  the  question  of  bimetallism,  he 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  silver  party,  and  has  since  been  active  as 
one  of  its  members.  He  has  taken  a  fearless  stand  in  defense  of  whatever 
he  telieves  to  be  right,  and  has  put  forth  every  effort  in  his  i)ower  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  state  as  well  as  the  county.  He  has  been  a  writer 
for  the  local  papers,  setting  forth  his  views  on  many  questions,  and  these 
articles  have  not  been  without  influence  in  molding  public  thought  and  action. 
He  is  ever  found  on  the  side  of  justice  and  progress,  and  has  l)een  most 
fearless  in  denouncing  fraud  or  corruption  in  public  office. 

Mr.  Beck  w-as  reared  in  the  Baptist  faith,  but  he  and  his  family  are  not 
now  connected  with  any  church,  but  make  the  Golden  Rule  the  motto  of 
their  lives.  In  1876,  upon  his  removal  to  Reno,  he  erected  the  residence  in 
which  he  and  his  family  are  now  living.  During  his  long  public  service  the 
most  malevolent  has  never  tried  to  utter  a  word  against  his  integrity  or  pur- 
IK3se  or  his  fidelity  to  his  duty  as  he  sees  it.  The  opposition  accord  him  the 
highest  respect,  for  he  has  ever  been  faultless  in  honor,  fearless  in  conduct 
and  stainless  in  reputation.  His  public  record  covers  a  long  period,  and  it  is 
one  which  has  reflected  credit  and  honor  upon  the  state  which  has  honored 
him. 


B.  F.  LEETE,  the  president  of  the  Eagle  Salt  Works  and  a  resident 
of  Reno,  has  developed  an  industry  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Nevada 
and  the  west,  and  in  business  circles  has  made  for  himself  a  prominent  and 
honorable  place.  His  diligence,  foresight  and  perseverance  have  been  the 
foundation  of  the  gratifying  prosperity  ivhich  he  is  now^  enjoying,  and 
he  belongs  to  that  class  of  representative  American  men  who,  while  advanc- 
ing individual  success,  also  promote  the  welfare  of  the  locality  w^ith  which 
they  are  identified. 

When  Nevada  was  still  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Utah,  Mr.  Leete 
located  within  its  borders,  dating  liis  residence  from  1859.  He  was  bom 
in  Deruyter,  Madison  county,  New  York,  on  the  25th  of  February,  183 1, 
and  traced  his  ancestrv  in  the  T)aternal  line  back  to  William  Leete,  at  one 
time  governor  of  the  colonies  of  Hartford  and  Branford,  and  the  progenitor 
of  the  family  in  the  United  States.  Epaphrous  Nott  Leete,  the  father  of 
B.  F.  Leete,  was  lx)rn  in  Rutland  county,  Vermont,  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1789,  and  died  at  LockjxDrt,  New  York,  in  1873.  ^^  ^^^  advanced  age  of 
eighty-four  years.    His  mother,  who  in  her  maidenhood  w-as  Miss  Polly  Nott, 
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belonged  to  a  well  known  family  of  Schenectady,  New  York.  After  arriv- 
ing at  years  of  maturity  Mr.  E.  N.  Leete  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Harriet  VVelthy  Thompson,  a  resident  of  Deniyter.  They  made  their  home 
at  Lockport,  New  York.  In  early  life  E.  N.  Leete  was  a  Democrat  in  his 
political  views  and  supported  Jackson,  but  on  the  organization  of  the  new 
Republican  party  he  joined  its  ranks,  giving  his  allegiance  to  Fremont, 
Lincoln  and  the  other  grand  men  who  have  l)een  its  standard-bearers.  In 
religious  faith  he  was  a  Unitarian,  and  his  wife  held  membership  with  the 
Baptist  church.  They  were  the  parents  of  thirteen  children,  but  only  three 
are  living  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  1903,  and  B.  F.  Leete  is  the  only  one 
in  Nevada. 

In  the  Empire  state  Mr.  B.  F".  Leete  spent  the  days  of  his  lx)yhood  and 
youth,  and  having  obtained  a  goo<l  literary  education  he  then  took  up  the 
study  of  civil  engineering,  and  in  that  capacity  was  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.     In  1858  he 
took  passage  for  California  on  the  Moses  Taylor,  carrying  fifteen  hundred 
passengers.     He  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  completed  his  journey 
by  steamer,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  on  the  ist  of  August,  1858.     The  rail- 
road from  Folsom  to  Maysville  was  then  being  built,  and  for  some  time  he 
was  employed  as  engineer  in  its  construction.     Later  he  went  to  Dayton, 
Nevada.     There  he  was  engaged   in   the  survey   and  construction   of    the 
mountain  wagon  roads,  and  from  Dayton  he  went  to  a  district  fifty  miles 
east  of  Reno,  where  he  secured  a  large  amount  of  salt  lands  and  some  salt 
springs.     In  1870  he  began  the  erection  of  the  Eagle  Salt  Works,  which 
he  has  since  operated,  having  for  the  past  thirty-three  years  been  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  salt.     The  springs  from  which  the  salt  is  taken  are 
perfectly  pure,  and  the  Eagle  Salt  Works  turn  out  a  practically  pure  product, 
this  salt  being  one  and  thirty-nine  hundredths  purer  than  the  famous  Liver- 
pool salt,  and  as  there  are  no  freight  charges  to  be  paid,  the  salt  produced  by 
Mr.  Leete  is  much  cheaper  for  the  residents  of  the  state  than-that  shipped 
from  long  distances.     He  manufactures  salt  for  all  the  purposes  for  wbich 
salt  is  used,  and  has  a  large  •demand  for  his  product.     He  also  manufactures 
sulphurized  salt,  crystalizing  the  sulfur  into  the  salt,  to  be  fed  to  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  it  is  found  very  efFectixe  in  i)reventing  annoying  skin  diseases. 
such  a«5  mange  in  horses  and  cattle  and  scab  in  sheep.     He  has  the  credit 
of  being  the  first  manufacturer  of  suphurized  salt,  and  has  given  to  stock- 
raisers  a  very  valuable  article.     In  recent  years  Mr.  Leete  incoqx)rate(l  the 
Eagle  Salt  Works,  his  sons  being  bis  partners  in  the  enterprise,  while  he  is 
the  president  and  manager.     In  connection  wMth  his  plant  Mr.   Leete  has 
built,  owns  and  operates  thirteen  miles  of  standard  gauge  railroad,  extend- 
ing from  the  salt  w^orks  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  facilitates 
the  shipment  of  the  product  of  the  salt  works,  and  also  provides  a  convenient 
outlet  for  the  traffic  of  that  section  of  the  stae.     In  addition  to  his  enterprise 
here  he  ow^ns  mining  property   in   Plumas  and   Sonoma  counties   in   Cali- 
fornia, and  he  has  a  comfortable  residence  at  411  Virginia  street,  in  Reno, 
surrounded  by  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  of  his  own  planting. 

On  the  27th  of  Noveml:>er,   1861,  Mr.   Leete  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss   Isabelle   McNeal  of  Lockport,   New-  York,   and  they   now   have 
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three  sons:  William  McXeal.  Ixim  at  Sacramento,  California,  January  i, 
1863;  Ben  McXeal.  l)om  in  Dayton.  Xevada,  in  1867;  and  Xott,  born  in 
Dajion,  in  1870.  They  are  now  ass(xriated  with  their  father  in  business  and 
are  enterprising  young  men  of  business  habits. 

Mr.  Leete  was  an  active  Republican  until  the  silver  question  became 
the  dominant  issue  l)efore  the  i)eople  of  this  country,  when  he  became  active 
in  the  organization  of  the  new  silver  |)arty,  and  is  now  one  of  its  stanch 
advocates.  In  1856,  while  in  Lock|)ort,  Xevv  York,  he  was  raised  to  the 
sublime  d^jee  of  a  Master  Mason  and  has  ever  l)een  an  exemplary  repre- 
sentative of  the  craft.  An  honore<l  pioneer  of  Xevada.  he  has  witnessed 
its  development  from  territorial  days  and  has  l)een  deq)ly  interestetl  in  its 
welfare  and  progress,  so  directing  his  efforts  that  they  have  many  times 
been  of  marked  value  in  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  section 
of  the  state  with  which  he  is  connected.  His  business  career  has  l^een  marked 
by   integrity. 

A.  K.  POLLARD,  one  of  the  rq)resentative  mill  men  of  Silver  City. 
Nevada,  and  who  stands  high  in  business  circles,  is  a  native  son  of  Cali- 
fornia, his  birth  having  cKcurred  in  Placerville  on  the  4th  of  Decenil)er. 
1872.  The  Pollard  family  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  EnglamI,  the  first  of 
the  name  to  come  to  America  being  among  the  Pilgrims  that  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rfxrk.  Representatives  of  the  name  took  an  active  |)art  in  the 
settlement  of  Xew  England,  "and  participated  in  the  early  wars  of  the  coun- 
try, including  that  of  the  Revolution.  Amos  Pollard.  Mr.  Pollard's  grand- 
father, was  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  a  man  of  sterling  Christian  char- 
acter.    He  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

Addison  S.  Pollard,  the  father  of  A.  K.  Pollard,  was  born  in  Plymouth. 
Vermont,  in  1833.  and  went  to  California  in  the  early  fifties,  living  on 
Michigan  bar  and  in  that  vicinity  until  1865.  when  he  came  to  Virginia 
City,  Xevada,  and  commenced  his  mining  operations  in  this  state.  In  1875 
he  came  to  Silver  City  and  worked  in  the  Impe/ial  mines  for  a  time,  after 
which  he  l)ecame  foreman  of  the  old  Sucker  mill.  In  1880  he  built  the 
Pollard  McTegue  mill  at  Silver  City,  it  being  at  first  only  a  ten-stamp 
mill,  but  as  the  business  increased  it  was  enlarged  to  a  fifteen-stamp  mill. 
For  twenty-three  years  it  has  been  in  operation,  doing  a  large  amoimt  of 
custom  work,  and  crushing  ore  for  most  of  the  mines  in  the  locality.  The 
business  is  now  under  the  management  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Pollard.  The  latter 's 
father  was  a  very  energetic  and  progressive  business  man,  and  did  much 
toward  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  this  part  of  the  country'. 
He  owned  and  oi:erated  several  good  mines,  including  the  Santiago  and 
North  America,  and  met  with  good  success  in  his  undertakings.  In  his 
political  affiliations  he  was  a  Republican,  and  was  elected  and  serverl  as 
county  commissioner  and  also  as  justice  of  the  peace,  showing  that  his 
fellow  citizens  had  a  high  appreci'ition  of  his  good  judginent  and  business 
integrity.  After  a  useful  and  well  spent  life  he  passed  away  on  the  ist  of 
October,  1900,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years.  He  had  been  made  a  Mason 
in  California,  and  had  risen  to  the  Royal  Arch  degree,  being  an  esteemed 
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member  of  Gold  Hill  Chapter.  In  1869  he  married  Miss  Susie  Taylor,  a 
native  of  Ludlow,  Vermont,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  three  chil- 
dren, namely:  Clara  S.,  now  Mrs.  Angel,  residing  in  Capitola,  California; 
Amos  K. ;  and  Mary  A.,  a  successful  teacher  residing  in  Vermont.  Mrs. 
Pollard,  who  was  a  devoted  wife  and  a  loving  mother  to  these  children,  and 
a   faithful  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  died  in   1875. 

Amos  K.  Pollard  was  educated  in  the  Black  River  Academy  at  Ludlow, 
Vermont,  and  after  leaving  school  went  to  Kansas,  where  he  took  up  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  government  land.  After  improving  the  place 
he  sold  it  to  a  good  advantage  in  1895  ^^^^  came  to  Silver  City,  Nevada, 
in  be  with  his  father  in  his  declining  years  and  assist  in  the  management  of 
the  mill,  of  which  he  is  now  in  charge  and  of  which  he  is  part  owner. 
He  is  a  man  of  good  business  and  executive  ability,  is  practical  and 
progressive,  and  although  still  young  has  already  gained  a  good  start  in  life. 

In  1901  Mr.  Pollard  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lovine  Herdwick, 
who  was  born  in  Virginia  City,  and  two  children  have  blessed  their  union: 
James  A.  and  Amos  H.,  both  born  in  Silver  City.  Mrs.  Pollard  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  church  and  is  a  most  estimable  lady.  Politically  Mr. 
Pollard  supports  the  Republican  party,  and  fraternally  is  identified  with 
the  Masonic  order,  serving  as  treasurer  of  his  lodge  at  the  present  time. 
In  social  as  well  as  in  business  circles  he  stands  high,  and  his  friends  are 
many  throughout  his  adopted  state. 


FRANK  R.  LEWIS,  who  is  the  secretary  and  auditor  of  the  Nevada, 
California  &  Oregon  Railroad,  having  his  headquarters  and  his  home  in 
Reno,  is  a  native  of  the  Golden  state,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  the  city  of 
San  Jose  on  the  22c\  of  March,  1862.  The  family  was  founded  in  America 
by  natives  of  Scotland,  who  leaving  the  land  of  hills  and  heather  located  in 
America  at  an  early  period   in   its  colonization. 

Frank  Lewis,  the  father  of  Frank  R.  Lewis,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  in  1852  went  to  California  by  way  of  the  isthmus  route. 
Reaching  the  Pacific  coast  he  settled  in  Santa  Clara  county  and  became 
interested  in  real  estate  dealing,  farming  and  stock-raising.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  introduction  of  blooded  sheep  and  Angora  goats,  and  did 
much  to  improve  the  grade  of  stock  raised  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He 
was  also  active  in  public  affairs  in  San  Jose,  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
city  council  and  taking  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  material 
improvement  and  substantial  upbuilding  of  the  new  town.  His  political 
support  was  given  the  Rei)ublican  party  from  the  time  of  its  organization, 
and  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  war  he  was  a  stanch  advocate  of  the  Union 
cause  and  of  the  policy  of  President  Lincoln.  He  wedded  Miss  M.  J.  Reed, 
who  when  a  girl  came  to  the  west  with  her  father,  James  F.  Reed,  who 
passed  over  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Reno  in  1845.  They  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Donner  party  and  experienced  the  hardships  of  that  fearful  winter 
spent  near  Donner's  Lake,  when  the  suffering  of  the  emigrants  was  so 
great  as  to  make  their  trip  a  matter  of  history  (refer  to  the  detailed  account 
in  the  general  history  of  this  work).     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lewis  became 
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the  parents  of  seven  children.  The  father  died  at  his  home  in  San  Jose, 
at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years,  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  his 
widow  is  still  living  at  the  old  home  there,  being  now  sixty-four  years  of 
age.  She  is  one  of  the  few  living  residents  of  California  who  can  claim 
residence  in  the  state  from   1846. 

In  the  public  schools  of  San  Jose  Frank  R.  Lewis  pursued  his  education 
and  later  he  engaged  in  leaching  in  a  commercial  school  in  his  native  city. 
In  1887  he  came  to  Nevada  to  accept  his  present  position  as  secretary  and 
auditor  .with  the  Nevada,  Calif orhia  &  Oregon  Railroad  Company,  and 
for  sixteen  years  has  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner,  his  good  business  judgment  and  .enterprise  proving  im- 
portant factors  in  his  faithful  and  highly  commendable  service. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  a  public  spirited  citizen,  deeply  interested  in  Reno  and 
her  welfare,  and  has  been  a  witness  of  much  of  her  growth,  for  her  progress 
has  been  very  rapid  in  recent  years.  His  co-operation  has  also  been  felt 
as  a  helpful  factor  along  lines  of  social,  intellectual  and  moral  advance- 
ment, and  he  enjoys  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens  to  a 
high  degree. 

In  1890  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Lewis  and  Miss  Jessie 
Finlay,  a  native  of  Canada,  born  of  Scotch  parentage.  This  union  has  been 
blessed  with  two  children,  Leslie  Reed  and  Florence  Ellen,  both  born  in 
Reno.  Mrs.  Lewis  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Congregational  church,  and  is 
a  most  estimable  lady,  her  innate  culture  and  refinement  and  natural  graces 
of  character  wiiuiing  her  a  large  circle  of  friends.  Mr.  Lewis  is  identified 
with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  in  fraternal  as  in  business 
circles  is  widely  known  as  a  man  of  high  integrity  and  ability. 


HON.  EUGENE  HOWELL,  former  secretarv  of  state  of  Nevada  for 
eight  years,  and  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  and  state  librarian  during  that 
time,  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  California,  and  is  of  English  ancestry.  His 
father,  M.  D.  Howell,  the  well  known  mining  man,  was  born  in  New  Jersey 
in  1831,  and  is  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  California  and  a  member  of 
that  order,  he  having  come  to  that  state  in  the  year  1849,  making  the  trip 
around  the  Horn  in  the  steamer  Senator  as  messenger  for  Adams  &  Co.'s 
Express.  He  has  ever  since  his  arrival  in  California  in  1849  followed  the 
business  of  mining  on  the  coast  with  varied  success.  Mr.  M.  D.  Howell 
was  at  one  time  one  of  the  original  owners  and  superintendent  of  the  cele- 
brated Plumas  Eureka  mine,  and  also  of  the  Crescent  mines  in  Plumas 
county.  In  1862  he  was  elected  to  the  California  legislature  from  his  dis- 
trict. In  1863  he  had  branched  out,  and  w^as  one  of  the  pioneer  merchants 
of  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  doing  an  extensive  business  under  the  firm  name 
of  Howell,  Black  &  Brothers.  He  was  also  one  of  the  early  business  men 
of  Reno,  and  was  associated  with  S.  C.  Fogus  from  1868  to  1871.  They 
erected  the  first  flour  mill  on  the  Truckee  river  at  Reno  and  carried  on  a 
large  mercantile  business  in  Reno  with  branches  in  Verdi,  Wadsworth. 
Elko  and  Hamilton.  He  was  later  superintendent  of  the  Tehama  Mining 
Company  in  Scheel  Creek,  White  PMne  county,  one  of  the  first  companies  in 
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that  section.  In  1874  and  1875  ^^  was  connected  with  the  Richmond 
Mining  Company,  Limited,  of  Eureka,  and  from.  1876  to  1878  he  was  general 
superintendent  of  the  Tybo  ConsoHdated  Mining  Company,  and  also  of  the 
Gila  Mining  Company  of  Nye  county,  Nevada.  From  1879  ^^  i^^i  he  was 
general  manager  of  the  Hillside  Mill  &  Mining  Company,  and  Day  Minmg 
Company  of  Lincoln  county. 

Later  we  find  him  in  the  mercantile  and  mining  business  in  San  Ber- 
nardino county,  California.  From  there  he  transferred  his  residence  and 
time  to  Arizona  where  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Prince  George  and 
C.  O.  D.  mines  in  Mohave  county.  In  the  nineties  he  was  operating  in 
Siskiyou  county,  California,  and  later  in  Calaveras  county,  where  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  Carson  Creek  and  San  Juan  companies.  At  this 
writing  he  is  interested  in  some  valuable  gold  properties  in  Sierra  county, 
California. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Howell  is  hale  and  vigorous  and  still  possesses  the  indom- 
itable and  untiring  energ>'  characteristic  of  the  typical  pioneer  of  early  days 
in  California.  He  married  Nannie  A.  Turner,  a  native  of  Alabama  and 
daughter  of  Hon.  Charles  Calvin  Turner,  during  his  lifetime  state  senator 
and  adjutant  general  of  Alabama.  By  their  imion  they  have  five  children, 
Alice  May,  wife  of  the  late  Dr.  John  F.  Morse,  of  San  Francisco;  Hattie  F., 
wife  of  Judge  George  A.  Cabaniss,  of  San  Francisco;  Lizzie  Louise,  and 
Edna  Lucille,  unmarried. 

Eugene  Howell,  the  oldest  and  only  son.  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  California  and  Nevada,  and  finished  in  the  State  Mining  College  of 
California.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Lincoln  and  White  Pine  counties 
since  he  came  to  Nevada,  and  has  been  many  times  honored  by  his  con- 
stituents. He  represented  Lincoln  county  with  credit  and  ability  in  the 
eleventh  session  of  the  Nevada  legislature. 

Professionally  he  has  engaged  in  mining  and  milling,  and  has  followed 
in  his  father's  footsteps  by  being  connected  w^ith  various  and  large  mining 
operations  in  eastern  Nevada  as  superintendent  and  manager,  where  his 
ability  as  a  metallurgist  and  experience  in  mining  and  mill  work  has  been 
of  great  value  to  his  associates. 

When  the  great  silver  question  was  put  before  the  country  he  espoused 
the  cause  very  enthusiastically,  and  was  active  in  the  organization  of  the 
silver  party,  being  one  of  its  charter  members.  In  1894  he  was  elected  by 
the  silver  party  secretary  of  state,  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  and  state  libra- 
rian, these  offices  l)eing  placed  under  him  during  his  first  term.  He  was 
again  re-elected  secretary  of  state  in  1898,  and  also  to  the  same  offices,  thus 
serving  the  state  of  Nevada  in  those  capacities  for  eight  years,  from  1895 
to  1902  inclusive. 

The  intricate  and  complex  duties  of  his  offices  were  managed  with 
decided  success  by  Mr.  Howell,  and  he  effected  a  large  saving  to  the  state 
in  the  running  expenses  of  those  offices  by  his  careful  jjusiness  management. 
Mr.  Howell  was  always  a  courteous  officer,  affable  and  accommodating. 
His  interest  and  w^ork  in  the  state  lil)rary  has  largely  increased  its  value  and 
efficiency  to  the  public,  and  the  law  library  ranks  among  the  very  first  on  the 
Pacific  coast.     Mr.  Howell  during  his  administration  finished  and  added  the 
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new  north  room  to  the  library  and  also  added  ten  thousand  more  volumes 
and  left  a  library  fund  containing  several  thousand  dollars. 

When  Carson  City  in  1901  decided  to  give  a  street  fair  and  carnival 
Mr.  Howell  was  invited  by  the  citizens  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  car- 
nival, and  the  great  success  of  which,  financially,  and  as  an  attraction,  has 
in  no  small  degree  l)een  due  to  his  untiring  energy  and  executive  ability,  it 
teing  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  undertaken  in  Nevada.  After  all  bills  were 
paid  a  large  surplus  was  left  on  hand  which  was  donated  to  the  Business 
College  and  to  the  Nevada  State  Band  of  Carson  City. 

Mr.  Howell  was,  in  December,  1902,  regularly  admitted  to  the  bar  by 
the  supreme  court  as  an  attorney  and  counselor  at  law  to  practice  in  all  the 
courts  of  that  state.  Mr.  Howell  is  not  at  present,  however,  following  the 
law  as  a  profession,  but  is  devoting  his  attention  to  mining,  where  he  has 
valuable  interests  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 

Fraternally  he  belongs  to  the  order  of  Native  Sons  of  California;  to 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  with  headquarters  at  Reno; 
to  the  Knights  of  Pythias  lodge  of  Carson  City,  and  to  other  orders. 

On  the  loth  of  December,  1901,  Mr.  Howell  married  Maude  Wallace 
Haines,  a  native  of  Genoa,  Nevada,  and  a  graduate  of  King's  Conservator}' 
of  Music  of  San  Jose,  California.  She  is  the  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Hon.  James  W.  Haines,  who  was  one  of  Nevada's  most  prominent  and  wide- 
awake citizens,  an  early  pioneer  of  California,  and  ex-mayor  of  Sacramento. 
One  son,  born  October  6,  1902,  in  Carson  City,  has  blessed  this  union,  who 
bears  the  name  of  Eugene  Haines  Howell. 


J.  W.  KINNIKIN,  who  died  in  December,  1903,  and  whom  his  many 
friends  and  associates  of  Virginia  City  and  Storey  county  laid  to  rest  with 
profound  sorrow  and  regret  for  his  early  taking  off,  had  held  for  nearly 
two  years  the  office  of  recorder  and  auditor  of  Storey  county  and  was 
numbered  among  the  most  prominent  and  useful  citizens  of  the  community. 
He  had  made  Nevada  his  home  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  his 
identification  with  mining  as  well  as  his  career  as  a  public  official  made  him 
known  to  nearly  everyone  in  the  county.  He  was  a  man  of  genial  char- 
acteristics, making  friends  wherever  he  went,  and  his  character  and  true 
personal  worth  enabled  him  to  fill  a  place  of  usefulness  and  honor  among  his 
fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  Kinnikin  was  born  in  Sacramento,  California,  August  24,  i860, 
being  one  of  the  three  children,  none  of  whom  are  now  living,  bom  to 
Gilles  and  Julia  (Edwards)  Kinnikin,  the  former  of  German  ancestry  and 
a  native  of  the  south,  and  the  latter  a  native  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Gilles 
Kinnikin  was  a  ship  carpenter  in  St.  Louis,  and  was  killed  there.  After  his 
death  his  widow  went  to  California  to  reside,  and  died  there  in  1876. 

Mr.  Kinnikin  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  and 
also  had  private  instruction.  Losing  his  mother  when  he  was  sixteen  years 
old,  he  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  came  to 
Nevada.  In  1879  he  began  work  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mine  at  Virginia 
City,  and  also  worked  in  the  Gold  Hill  mines  up  to   1887.     I"  ^^at  year 
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he  met  with  a  severe  accident,  being  crushed  between  the  cage  and  the  side 
of  the  shaft  and  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death.  He  recovered  eventually, 
and  then  continued  his  mining  in  the  Bonanza  and  the  Consolidated  Cali- 
fornia and  Virginia  Company.  In  1902  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  re- 
corder and  auditor  of  the  county,  a  position  for  which  he  was  eminently 
fitted,  being  an  excellent  bookkeeper  and  accountant  and  a  fine  penman. 
His  administration  was  eminently  satisfactory,  and  his  death  deprived  the 
county  of  one  of  its  most  trusted  and  efficient  officials.  He  had  been  elected 
to  the  office  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  was  a  life-long  adherent  of  the 
principles  and  policies  of  that  party. 

Mr.  Kinnikin  leaves  his  widow  and  five  children.  He  married,  in  1887, 
Miss  JCate  Fogerty,  who  is  a  native  of  Virginia  City,  and  is  held  in  high 
esteem  for  her  own  personal  worth  and  character.  The  children  are  Irvine, 
Mervin,  Mildred,  William  and  Claire.  They  are  members  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Mr.  Kinnikin  was  secretary  of  the  local  miners'  union,  and  also 
affiliated   with  the  Ancient  Order  of   United   Workmen. 


ENOCH  GRAY,  who  has  a  large  ranch  and  is  engaged  in  stock- 
raising  at  the  north  end  of  Star  valley,  Elko  county,  has  been  a  resident 
of  Nevada  for  thirty  years  and  on  his  present  place  since  1881.  His  farm 
presents  a  far  different  appearance  from  what  it  did  when  he  first  took  it, 
and  his  successful  and  enterprising  efforts  have  had  the  result  which  such 
eflforts  always  have  in  this  great  state — prosperous  condition  in  worldly 
affairs  and  a  fine  estate  whose  beauty  and  value  will  increase  with  the  passing 
years. 

Mr.  Gray  is  of  Scotch  ancestry,  and  is  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
(Scott)  Gray,  the  former  a  native  of  England  and  the  l?ittter  of  a  Scotch 
family.  They  removed  to  Canada,  and  thence  to  Utah,  in  1854,  where 
they  settled  at  Provo  and  were  industrious  farmers  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
He  died  in  1895,  having  attained  the  ripe  old  age  of  eiglity-six,  while  his 
wife  lived  to  be  ninety-seven.  They  had  embraced  the  Mormon  faith,  and 
were  worthy  and  respected  people.  Seven  children  were  in  their  family, 
and  five  are  living  at  the  present  time. 

Enoch  Gray,  the  only  representative  of  the  family  in  Nevada,  was 
born  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  August  26,  1847,  ^^^  ^^as  reared  and 
educated  in  Utah.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  work 
of  teaming,  making  trips  with  large  loads  of  freight  to  Montana,  Lower 
California  and  to  Canada.  Tliis  was  outdoor  life,  exposed  to  all  the  heats 
of  summer  and  the  rigors  of  winter,  and  dangers  by  man  and  beast.  The 
men  usually  formed  companies,  camping  out  at  night,  and  they  never  had 
any  trouble  with  the  Indians.  In  1881  Mr.  Gray  took  up  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land  which  forms  a  part  of  his  present  place,  and  gradually 
bought  more  until  he  now  has  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  well  improved 
and  cultivated  in  an  up-to-date  manner.  He  raises  wheat,  oats,  barley,  po- 
tatoes and  a  number  of  high-grade  cattle  and  horses,  keeping  his  stock  up  to 
a  high  standard  by  breeding  to  thoroughbred  animals. 

Mr.  Gray  has  always  given  his  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  but 
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JOHN'  KI>pV.'AklJS  BRAY.  •  ne  of  the  foremost  men  in  educational 
%sork  in  the  state  of  Xeva^la.  and  who  has  with  eminent  abilit}-  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  <>'';yer:rjter:'!e-it  and  principal  of  schor»Is  in  Reno  for  over  twelve  years, 
i-  of  Iri-h  st-^.ck  and  i-  the  s-/n  of  Michael  Bray,  whose  parents  were  emigrants 
to  tlii'-  conntrv.  and  Michael  was  himself  l>^m  in  i8i8  in  Granbv,  Canada, 
lie  rnarrie«f|  Mi*-s  Marv  A.  Farrell.  a  native  of  his  town.  Tliev  remove<l 
to  the  st^ite  ^^f  N'ermont.  where  he  was  for  many  years  a  siiccessfid  farmer 
and  st^xk-raiser.  There  was  Ixjrn  to  them  a  large  family  of  boys  and 
j(irls.  The  parents  lived  to  celebrate  their  golden  wedding,  surrounded  by 
cliildren,  grandchiMren.  anrl  great-grandchildren.  They  were  exemplaiy 
(Christian  people,  much  rcsjiccted  frr  their  solid  virtues  and  honest  citizen- 
ship. 
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Professor  Bray  is  one  of  'ten  children  and  the  only  one  of  the  family  in 
Nevada.     H*  was  born  in  Danville,  Vermont,  October  8,   1852,  and  was 
educated  at  the  public  schools,  in  the  Danville  Academy  and  St.  Johnsbiiry 
high  school.     After  leaving  these  fine  old  schools  he  taught  for  a  part  of 
two  years,  and  then  finished  his  education  in  Cornell  University.     He  de- 
serves especial  credit  for  this  preparation,  as  he  worked  and  earned  nearly 
all  the  money  that  paid  for  it.     In  determining  to  carry  out  the  famous  lit- 
tle aphorism  of  Horace  Greeley  Mr.  Bray  selected  what  was  then  the  great 
g^old  and  silver  producing  state  of  the  Union,  Nevada.     He  first  taught  in 
Virginia  City,  whose,  many  inhabitants,  though  mainly  miners,   were  de- 
sirous that  all  possible  advantages  should  be  given  the  children.     He  also 
taught  at  Sutro,  quite  a  town  started  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel;  was  then 
principal  of  the  Gold  Hill  grammar  school;  for  five  years  he  was  principal 
of  the  Dayton  schools,  and  for  a  part  of  that  time  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Lyon  county.     In  June,  1884,  1^^  was  elected  principal  of  the  Gold 
Hill  high  school.     In  July,   1885,  he  was  elected  principal  of  the  Winne- 
mucca  schools.     While  at  the  latter  place  he  was  elected  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Virginia  City  and  superintendent  of  the  city  schools,  which 
position  he  held  for  five  years.     At  the  conclusion  of  his  term  in  Virginia 
City  Professor  Bray  accepted  the  position  of  principal  of  tho  high  school 
and  Superintendent  of  the  city  schools  in  Reno,  where  he  has  during  his  long 
incumbency  brought  these  institutions    up    to  a    very    high    standard    of 
efficiency,  both  in  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work  done  and  in  the 
increasing  of  the  influences  of  morality  and  good  placed  around  the  young. 
Professor  Bray  is  an  aggressive  reformer  in  his  work,  and  through  his 
work  in  the  teachers'  institutes  of  the  state,  and  his  own  individual  efforts 
in  the  schoolroom  he  has  largely  contributed  to  make  the  school  system  of 
Nevada  as  thorough  and  advanced  as  that  of  any  of  the  western  states.    En- 
thusiasm has  been  one  of  his  most  marked  characteristics,  and  he  has  been  a 
potent  factor  for  good  in  that  he  has  been  able  to  mingle  freely  with  the 
boys  and  girls,  without  loss  of  i)ersonal  dignity  and  power  to  himself,  and 
thus  exert  the  most  powerful  of  influences  on  the  young,  that  of  sympathetic 
personal  contact. 

In  addition  to  his  school  work  Professor  Bray  has  recently  accepted  the 
agency  of  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  and  is 
also  concerned  with  other  business  enterprises.  On  Christmas  day,  1888, 
he  was  happily  married  to  Miss  Minnie  M.  Leslie,  of  Dayton,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  a  successful  teacher,  and  had  been  his  able  assistant  at  Dayton 
during  his  five  years  of  work  there.  Two  children  have  been  born  to  them, 
Florence  Leslie  and  Mildred  Nevada.  The  family  reside  in  one  of  the 
beautiful  homes  of  Reno  and  enjoy  unequivocal  esteem  from  all.  Mrs.  Bray 
is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  all  classes 
for  her  sunny  disposition,  and  her  gracious  goodness  and  helpfulness  to  the 
young;  and  he  is  a  meml3er  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  in  all  its  branches, 
and  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  in  politics  is  a  bimetallist 
Democrat. 
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six  men  and  injuring  others.  He  has  had  a  varied  career,  starting  in  when 
he  came  to  the  state  without  a  hundred  (follars  to  his  name,  and  his  industry 
and  perseverance  and  business  judgment  have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  farmewi  and  stockmen  of  the  state. 

Mr.  McMullen  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  his  parents  were  natives  of 
county  Monahan,  afterward  coming  to  this  country  in  1872,  and  they 
located  on  lar:d  in  Nevada  which  Samuel  had  taken  up  some  time  before. 
Samuel  came  to  this  country  and  was  a  resident  of  New  York  state  for 
some  time,  then  coming  to  the  west  and  working  at  railroad  building  and 
other  enterprises  for  some  years.  He  continued  to  work  for  wages  until 
1877,  but  after  his  marriage  in  the  spring  of  1878  he  Ixmght  his  present 
farm  of  Russell  and  Bradley.  He  has  increased  his  property  much  since 
then,  and  now  owns  nine  thousand  rcres  near  Deeth.  His  principal  product 
is  hay,  which  he  feeds  to  his  own  high-grade  shorthorn  cattle.  He  also  has 
five  thousand  acres  in  Ruby  valley,  and  has  had  as  many  as  eight  hundred 
cattle  at  one  time. 

Mr.  McMullen  has  been  a  life-long  Republican,  and  cast  his  first  vote 
for  John  C.  Fremont,  while  living  in  Washington  county,  New  York.  When 
he  first  came  to  Star  valley,  Nevada,  there  were  only  four  houses  in  the 
locality,  and  at  the  first  election  he  cast  the  only  Uepublican  Imllot  against 
nine  straight  Democratic  votes.  There  are  now  one  hundred  and  twenty 
votes  in  the  valley,  and  they  are  considerably  more  evenly  divided.  Mr. 
McMullen  has  taken  much  interest  in  educational  affairs,  and  has  held  the 
office  of  school  trustee. 

In  riie  spring  of  1878  Mr.  McMullen  was  married  to  Miss  Annie 
Brennen,  a  native  of  England,  and  they  are  now  the  parents  of  the  follow- 
ing children :  Deborah,  a  graduate  of  the  business  college  at  Elko ;  Annie, 
who  w-as  educated  in  the  high  school  at  Elko  and  is  now  a  successful 
teacher;  Rosa  and  Kate  are  attending  the  State  University  at  Reno;  Sadie 
is  at  home;  and  L.  P.  is  in  the  high  school  at  Elko.  Mrs.  McMullen  is  a 
meml)er  of  the  Baptist  church.  Mr.  McMullen  was  made  a  Mason  in  1863 
in  Fort  Edward  Lodge  No.  267,  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Fort  Edward,  New  York, 
thence  dimitted  to  Dutch  Flat,  California,  and  at  present  affiliates  with  Elko 
Lodge  No.  15,  of  which  he  is  a  charter  member.  He  has  a  fine  residence 
on  his  ranch,  and  he  and  the  family  are  popular  in  the  social  circles  of  the 
valley,  and  many  friends  find  the  home  a  delightful  place  to  spend  an 
hour  in  good  companionshij)  and  pleasant  converse.  Mr.  McMullen  is  in- 
terested in  the  raising  of  high-grade  horses,  and  his  carriage  team  have  trot- 
ted a  mile  in  2  :32. 

HON.  JOHN  SPENCER,  deceased,  was  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of 
Austin  from  the  pioneer  days  of  that  mining  center  until  his  death.  His 
life  span  covered  three-quarters  of  the  last  century,  and  was  filled  with  useful 
and  honorable  effort  from  his  early  age  until  death  called  him  to  lay  down  the 
burdens  he  had  carried  so  long  and  so  well.  He  was  one  of  the  early  seekers 
after  the  gold  of  California,  and  from  that  state  came  to  Nevada,  where 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  given  to  ranching  and  to  public  service.     He 
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Ijelonged  to  that  class  of  citizens  who  did  so  much  for  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  Nevada  and  brou^it  that  state  before  the  v^rorld  as  one  of 
the  richest  of  the  Union  in  mineral  and  agricultural  means.  His  life  was 
simple,  upright  and  honorable ;  he  had  a  sincere  desire  to  help  others  while 
he  was  increasing  his  own  prosperity,  and  his  record  as  a  man  and  citizen  and 
father  of  a  family  is  a  heritage  of  good  both  for  his  children  and  for  the  state- 
He  was  born  in  Maryville,  Missouri,  March  17,  1818,  three  years  before 
that  sovereign  state  was  admitted  to  the  Union  under  the  Compromise  act. 
He  was  of  English  ancestry.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in  the  state  of 
Illinois  amid  the  primitive  surroundings  of  that  day.  He  crossed  the  plains 
to  California  in  1850,  close  in  the  wake  of  the  earliest  forty-niners,  and 
on  his  way  passed  through  the  country  which  afterward,  as  a  state,  he  so 
adorned  as  a  citizen.  After  a  safe  arrival  in  California  he  mined  with  good 
success  in  several  of  the  placer  diggings,  and  in  1868  came  to  Austin,  Ne- 
vada, whither  he  was  attracted  by  the  mining  prospects  uncovered  there. 
Three  years  later,  in  1871,  he  settled  upon  a  ranch,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  devoted  himself  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  industry  of 
Nevada,  notwithstanding  its  mineral  wealth.  He  was  a  successful  stock- 
raiser,  and.added  to  his  land  until  he  was  the  owner  of  some  large  and  valu- 
able tracts,  comprising  several  ranches,  on  each  of  which  he  had  residences, 
besides  his  pleasant  home  in  Austin,  where  he  nominally  lived. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  a  life-long  Democrat  in  politics,  and  as  such  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature  and  gave  a  term  of  creditable  service  in  that 
capacity.  Mr.  Spencer  died  in  January,  1891,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of 
his  life,  and  his  death  was  sincerely  mourned  as  the  occasion  of  the  loss  of 
an  intelligent,  public-spirited  citizen,  and  a  man  regarded  with  deep  venera- 
tion by  his  wide  circle  of  friends  and  by  his  family. 

He  was  happily  married  in  1872  to  Mrs.  S.  E.  Moxley,  a  daughter  of 
William  Huber^  who  was  a  native  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  and  an  early 
settler  in  Iowa.  Mrs.  Spencer  had  a  daughter  by  her  former  marriage, 
Emma  Moxley,  who  is  now  the  w-ife  of  John  Pollock.  Two  sons  were  bom 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer,  John  H.  and  George  S.,  both  now  married,  and 
they  and  their  mother  are  now  engaged  in  the  management  of  the  large  estate 
left  by  their  father.  Mr.  Spencer  had  done  much  during  his  lifetime  for  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  cattle  in  this  state,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
blooded  Durham  cattle  made  this  industry  more  pro6table  both  to  himself  and 
to  the  community.  He  was  always  willing  to  give  his  hand  to  any  public 
enterprise,  and  he  is  especially  remembered  in  the  county  for  his  efforts  in 
this  direction.  He  was  rearecl  in  the  faith  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  while 
Mrs.  Spencer  is  a  Methodist,  and  she  enjoys  the  esteem  of  many  friends  in 
the  city  and  county  where  she  has  spent  so  many  of  her  years. 


W.  C.  OWENS,  the  efficient  ticket  and  freight  agent  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  at  Carlin,  Nevada,  has  lived  in  this  state  since  boyhood, 
and  has  had  a  most  busy  career.  For  the  last  twelve  years  he  has  been  con- 
tinually in  the  employ  of  the  railroad,  and  by  his  diligent  work  and  attention 
to  business  and  courteous  treatment  of  patrons  of  the  road  has  won  the 
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esteem  of  officials  and  fellow  citizens,  having  I^een  a  popular  resident  of 
every  town  in  which  he  has  been  located. 

His  father,  Patrick  Owens,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  when  a  boy.  He  was  married  in  New  Jersey  to  Miss  Sarah  Ann 
Daily,  a  native  of  that  state.  In  1865  '^^  went  to  California  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  after  eight  years  spent  in  that  state  came  to  Nevada. 
He  was  a  railroad  man  by  occupation,  and  was  made  the  first  roadmaster  at 
Toana.  Late  in  life  he  returned  to  California,  and  lost  his  life  by  drowning 
in  the  Stockton  channel  in  1883.-  He  left  his  wife  and  six  children,  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  the  daughters  being  as  follows:  Mary  E.,  now 
Mrs.  Joseph  Gonegle,  of  Utah,  and  her  husband  is  the  first  conductor  who 
has  received  a  pension  for  old  age,  getting  forty  dollars  per  month;  Nellie 
is  the  wife  of  W.  G.  Dwyer,  yard  master  at  Winnemucca;  Annie  is  the  wife 
of  Alfred  Card,  a  conductor  on  the  Southern  Pacific  with  residence  at  Win- 
nemucca. 

W.  C.  Owens  was  born  in  West  Brooklyn,  Massachusetts,  January  25, 
1858,  and  in  consequence  of  his  coming  to  California  at  the  age  of  seven  years 
and  making  many  moves  iti  youth,  he  had  to  pick  up  his  education  as  best 
he  could  by  his  own  efforts.  He  was  but  a  lx>y  when  he  entered  the  railroad 
station  at  Winnemucca  as  messenger  boy  and  also  learned  telegraphy.  He 
was  employed  in  the  freight  department  at  Palisade  in  1876,  and  for  the 
following  fifteen  years,  till  189 1,  w-as  in  the  county  recorder's  office  as  deputy, 
and  principal  seven  years  of  the  time.  In  1891  he  returned  to  railroading, 
and  has  been  in  most  of  the  stations  from  Boca  to  Halleck. 

Mr.  Owens  was  married  in  1893  *^  Miss  Lizzie  M.  Dow,  a  daughter 
of  D.  W.  t)ow,  of  Red  Bluff,  California,  but  now  residing  in  Austin,  Nevada. 
Mr.  Owens  joined  the  lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  at  Battle  Mountain 
in  1895;  in  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  gave  hearty  support  to  the  silver 
movement  of  a  few  years  ago.  He  is  a  bright  and  capable  business  man, 
and  has  made  a  good  record  in  the  w-ork  in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  with 
especial  credit  because  he  started  in  at  the  very  bottom  and  in  the  most 
subordinate  position  and  by  his  diligence  won  promotion  to  more  responsi- 
ble duties. 


JAMES  DliWAK,  one  of  the  enterprising  and  representative  citizens  of 
Elko,  has  been  a  resident  of  the  state  of  Nevada  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  has  advanced  from  a  wage-earner  to  one  of  the  prosperous  men 
of  Elko  county.  He  is  a  good  example  of  what  honest  Scotch  effort  can 
accomplish  in  this  state  of  opportunities.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
when  twenty-tW'O  years  old,  and  for  some  years  worked  by  the  day  or  month, 
after  which  his  thrifty  and  economical  habits  enabled  him  to  start  in  the 
stock-raising  business,  in  which  he  has  met  with  his  greatest  success,  although 
he  has  also  made  money  at  several  other  enterprises. 

Mr.  Dewar  was  born  in  Scotland,  November  17,  185 1,  of  highland 
Scotch  ancestry.  He  w-as  reared  and  educated  in  the  fair  old  city  of  Perth, 
and  in  1873  came  to  the  new  world.  For  two  years  he  worked  as  a  farm 
hand  in  Pennsylvania  for  eighteen  dollars  a  month,  and  in  1875  took  passage 
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for  California,  where  he  thought  opportunities  for  a  man  like  him  would 
be  better.  On  the  journey  a  traveling  acquaintance  persuaded  him  that 
there  were  already  too  many  working  men  in  California,  and  that  a  better 
stopping  place  for  him  would  be  Nevada.  He  accordingly  decided  on  Reno 
as  a  permanent  location,  and  he  has  never  regretted  his  choice.  He  first 
worked  as  a  cowboy  on  a  ranch  for  thirty-five  dollars  a  month  and  board,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  years  had  saved  enough  to  buy  a  few  cattle  and  start 
himself  in  the  stock  business.  He  soon  had  accumulated  a  good  bunch,  but 
in  one  hard  winter  lost  about  a  quarter  of  them.  It  was  his  good  fortune 
to  be  better  provided  with  hay  and  forage  than  most  of  his  neighbors,  so 
that  his  losses  were  inconsiderable,  comparatively.  He  has  continued  steadily 
and  prosperously  in  the  business  up  to  the  present  time,  and  by  mixing  the 
Durham  and  Hereford  breeds  has  brought  his  stock  up  to  a  high  standard 
and  worth  good  prices.  He  has  had  as  many  as  five  hundred  and  fifty  head 
on  his  land.  He  has  also  engaged  in  the  dairy  business,  with  about  forty 
milch  cows,  and  sold  milk  and  butter.  He  now  owns  eight  hundred  acres  of 
pasture  and  meadow  land,  has  a  mountain  pasture  of  four  hundred  acres, 
and  is  likewise  entitled  to  a  large  mountain  range  back  of  his  own  lands. 
Another  enterprise  in  which  he  has  met  with  success  is  the  manufacture  of 
soda  water.  He  supplies  the  towns  in  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  from  Elko  with 
this  product,  and  the  trade  is  quite  remunerative. 

Mr.  Dewar  has  consistently  adhered  to  the  Republican  party  except  on 
the  silver  question,  but  has  never  been  an  office-seeker.  He  has  manifested 
considerable  interest  in  educational  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  school  trustees 
when  the  Elko  schools  were  graded  and  the  county  high  school  established. 
In  1881  Mr.  Dewar  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Isabella  McLaren,  a 
native  of  Scotland  and  of  lowland  ancestry.  The  following  children  have 
been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dewar,  all  in  Elko:  Mary  Elizabeth:  Anna 
Bella,  now  a  teacher;  Catherine  Louise;  Ella  Nevada;  Archibald  James;  and 
John,  who  died  at  the  age  of  five  years.  The  family  are  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  Mrs.  Dewar  was  the  fourth  member  to  join  the 
church  in  Elko,  and  Mr.  Dewar  is  one  of  the  trustees.  Mr.  Dewar  is  master 
of  finance  in  the  local  branch  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  The  ranch  is  located 
about  two  miles  east  of  Elko,  and  the  family  spend  their  summers  there, 
but  during  the  winter  months  spend  their  time  in  their  nice  home  in  Elko. 
In  1901  Mr.  Dewar  took  his  wife  and  children  back  to  his  native  land  of 
lx)nnie  Scotland,  where  the  children  were  made  acquainted  with  the  scenes 
of  their  parents'  youth,  and  with  relatives  and  friends,  so  that  the  trip  is 
one  of  the  bright  and  never  to  be  forgotten  events  in  the  family  history. 


JOHN  O'KANE,  for  thirty-three  years  a  resident  of  the  state  of  Nevada, 
and  one  who  has  seen  and  experienced  the  ups  and  downs  of  western  life 
in  an  unusual  degree,  but  with  the  happy  result  that  the  horn  of  plenty  has 
at  last  showered  its  fruits  upon  him  and  given  him  enough  and  to  spare  for 
his  last  years,  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  bom  in  county  Derry,  October  26,  1848. 
Both  his  father  and  mother  remained  in  that  isle  all  their  lives,  and  the 
former  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety- one  and  the  latter  to  the  age  of  sixty-six. 
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John  O'Kane  was  educated  in  his  native  country,  and  was  sixteen  years 
old  \vhen  he  came  to  America  for  the  first  time.  His  first  location  was  on 
Long  Island,  New  York,  where  he  w-orked  on  a  farm  for  eleven  dollars  a 
month,  and  toiled  from  daylight  till  after  dark.  As  soon  as  his  time  w^as 
out  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  was  a  messenger  boy  in  a  large  mercantile 
house  until  the  following  fall,  when  he  took  passage  for  California,  by  way 
of  the  Isthmus.  On  his  arrival  he  worked  on  a  railroad,  and  then  placer- 
minecl  in  Placer  county.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  paid  for  his  claim 
and  had  two  thousand  dollars  over,  and  refused  an  offer  of  two  thousand  and 
five  hundred  dollars  for  the  claim.  The  rainy  season  came  on,  his  claim 
was  flooded,  and  he  lost  all  he  had  made  and  was  glad  to  accept  a  thousand 
dollars  for  the  mine.  After  i)aying  his  debts  he  had  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars.  He  w^orked  for  two  months  in  Grass  valley,  and  then 
started  for  Nevada,  attracted  by  the  White  Pine  excitement;  but  before  he 
reached  there  the  cold  w-eather  was  forcing  the  prospectors  back,  and  he 
started  to  return  from  Argenta  to  California;  his  funds  gave  out  and  he 
was  glad  to  get  a  job  on  the  section  at  Lovelocks,  Nevada,  where  he  worked 
for  four  months.  He  then  joined  with  Parker  Brown  in  digging  the-  first 
ditch  in  the  valley,  and  afterw-ard  took  up  a  quarter  section  two  and  a  half 
miles  south  of  Lovelocks,  which  he  improved  and  sold.  He  was  then  employed 
as  section  boss,  but  in  1872  returned  to  ranching;  he  invested  all  his  money, 
borrowed  enough  to  buy  a  number  of  cattle  at  forty-five  dollars  a  head ;  he 
kept  them  for  seven  years  and  sold  them  for  $14.50  per  head,  just  coming  out 
even  with  nothing  to  pay  for  his  labor;  the  following  year  he  might  have 
sold  the  cattle  for  thirty  dollars  a  head,  but  the  gritty  westerner  never  grieves 
over  bygones,  and  Mr.  O'Kane  was  soon  plunging  into  other  ventures  w  ith  as 
much  zeal  as  ever.  He  had  sold  his  former  ranch  and  taken  up  another,  and 
in  company  w'ith  some  other  men  built  the  Lake  Shore  and  Union  canal,  by 
which  they  brought  w- ater  to  a  large  part  of  the  western  end  of  the  valley ; 
this  proved  a  very  successful  enterprise.  In  1879  ^^  gave  up  farming  and 
built  a  stamp  mill  two  miles  alcove  Rye  Patch,  but  found  the  ore  too  costly 
to  work,  and  once  more  w-ent  to  farming.  In  1884  he  sold  his  property  and  for 
the  follow^ing  two  years  was  yard  lx)ss  on  the  railroad  at  Wadsworth,  at  a 
salary  of  ninety  dollars  per  month. 

Mr.  O'Kane  had  made  and  saved  considerable  money  by  this  time,  and 
he  returneil  to  his  native  country  and  spent  three  years  in  travel,  but  came 
back  to  Lovelocks  better  satisfied  than  ever  wnth  this  thriving  Nevada  town. 
In  1888  he  went  back  east  and  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Brollie,  a  native 
of  his  own  town  in  Ireland. 

On  his  return  to  Lovelocks  he  Ixmght  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  then 
began  the  building  of  the  Irish-American  ditch,  which  cost  twenty  thousand 
dollars  and  brought  water  to  six  ranches  aggregating  about  three  thousand 
acres  of  land.  He  sowed  his  ranch  to  alfalfa,  sold  two  gocxl  farms  out  of 
it,  and  then  invested  all  his  capital  in  sheep;  the  winter  of  1889-90  was  a 
very  hard  one  and  there  was  little  hay,  so  that  two-thirds  of  his  sheep,  worth 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  perished.  This  severe  setback  caused  him  and  his 
wife  several  years  of  hard  labor  before  they  were  once  m.ore  firmly  fixed  in 
worldly  affairs.     But  since  then  they  have  met  with  gratifying  and  con- 
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tinuous  success,  and  he  now  has  ten  tliousand  sheep  on  his  ranch  and  is  ac- 
counted one  of  the  most  prosperous  men  in  this  line  of  business  in  Humboldt 
county. 

Mr.  O'Kane  built  a  nice  residence  in  Lovelocks,  surrounded  with  a 
grove  of  shade  trees,  and  here  he  enjoys  all  the  comforts  for  which  he  and  his 
wife  have  striven  so  hard  in  the  past.  He  owns  four  hundred  acres  of  land 
close  up  to  the  town.  Altogether  Mr.  O'Kane  has  made  three  voyages  back 
to  his  native  land  to  visit  relatives.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  affiliated  with  the 
Democratic  party,  but  for  the  past  twenty-five  has  been  a  Republican;  he 
has  never  sought  office,  and  is  content  to  be  classed  among  the  industrious  and 
good  citizens  of  Lovelocks. 


MYRON  PIXLEY,  now  one  of  the  prosperous  retired  citizens  of  Elko, 
is  one  of  the  well  known  pioneers  of  the  state.  He  came  to  the  territory,  as  it 
was  then,  forty  years  ago,  and  until  a  few  years  since  has  been  a  hard-working 
and  enterprising  stockman  for  the  most  part,  although  since  coming  to  the 
state  he  has  followed  mining  and  other  means  of  livelihood.  He  is  a  self- 
made  man,  for  he  has  l^een  making  his  own  way  since  he  was  fourteen  years 
old,  and  western  pluck,  perseverance  and  business  sagacity  have  placed  him 
with  the  prosperous  men  of  the  state.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  stock- 
raising  business  for  thirty  years,  and  made  a  gratifying  success  of  it  from 
small  beginnings. 

Mr.  Pixley  is  the. son  of  Mark  and  Nancy  (Wright)  Pixley,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry,  the  former  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  They  moved  to  the 
state  of  Michigan  in  1843,  where  Mrs.  Nancy  Pixley  died  in  1847,  leaving 
four  children.  In  1852  her  husband  went  to  California  by  way  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  and  settled  in  Marysville,  where  he  built  a  house,  but  the  fire  of 
that  year  swept  away  all  he  had.  He'  then  went  to  the  mines  at  Forest  City 
and  Alleghany,  building  a  residence  at  the  latter  place  and  remaining  there 
several  years,  after  which  he  w-ent  to  North  San  Juan  and  engaged  in 
hydraulic  mining,  in  which  he  had  good  success.  He  made  a  visit  to  Nevada, 
but  returned  to  Marysville,  and  died  in  San  Juan  in  1870,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.  Of  his  children,  Myron  and  Meadville  are  in  Nevada,  the  latter  in 
Mountain  City. 

Myron  Pixley  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York,  at  Lafayette,  March 
9,  1842,  and  has  resided  in  the  west  since  he  was  ten  years  old,  which  was 
his  age  when  his  father  brought  him  to  California.  He  received  most  of  his 
education  in  the  latter  state,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  began  clerking  in  a 
store  in  San  Juan.  He  made  his  arrival  in  Nevada  in  1863,  being  attracted 
by  the  mining  excitement  at  Austin,  and  for  the  first  three  years  was  engaged 
in  mining.  He  then  sold  out,  and  for  a  few  years  was  in  White  Pine  dounty. 
In  1870  he  had  only  enough  money  to  buy  a  few  head  of  cattle,  but  with 
these  he  embarked  in  the  st(x:k-raising  business.  He  continued  with  increasing 
success,  and  when  he  sold  his  ranch  and  stock  interests  in  1900,  his  property 
consisted  of  two  thousand  acres  in  Lamoille,  which  he  had  owned  for  twenty- 
four  years,  besides  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  other  accessories.     He  had 
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followed  the  policy  of  crossing  the  Hereford  and  Galloway  breeds,  and  hi? 
cattle  were  of  high  grade  and  brought  good  prices.  After  selling  this  ranch 
he  bought  six  hundred  acres  of  sage-brush  land  in  Star  valley,  and  after 
making  it  an  arable  and  productive  tract  sold  it  for  much  more  than  he  paid. 
He  has  worked  hard  for  all  he  got,  and  his  associates  have  always  esteemed 
him  for  his  uprightness  and  honorable  dealings.  He  is  now  living  retired 
in  his  pleasant  home  in  Elko,  and  he  also  owns  other  residence  and  business 
property  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Pixley  has  always  adhered  to  Republican  principles,  but  did  not 
follow  the  party  leadership  during  the  silver  movement.  Fraternally  he  is 
a  member  of  tlie  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  He  was  married  in 
1865  to  Miss  Sonora  Kleese,  a  native  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  four 
children  have  l)een  born  to  them :  Hattie,  now  Mrs.  Taufer,  a  resident  of 
Star  valley;  Nella,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Spurgeon;  Lottie,  at  home;  and  Mira  V., 
who  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Pixley  and  her  daughters  are  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  the  family  have  many  friends  throughout  the 
county. 

WILLIAM  A.  REYMERS,  a  native  son  of  Nevada  and  a  prominent 
farmer  of  Lyon  county,  residing  in  Mason  valley  near  Yerington,  was  born 
November  9,  1879,  and  comes  of  German  descent.  His  father,  Barney  H. 
Reymers,  was  born  in  Germany  and  came  to  the  United  States  some  thirty 
years  ago,  settling  in  Mason  valley,  where  he  improved  a  government  farm  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  There  he  still  resides  and  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  his  community.  He  married  Miss  .Henrietta  Metscher,  a  native  of 
Germany,  and  eight  children  were  born  to  them,  six  of  whom  are  living, 
namely:  Edith,  Mrs.  George  Jones,  resides  in  Wadsworth,  Nevada;  Mary, 
Mrs.  T.  G.  Nichols,  lives  in  Mason  valley;  Alvina,  Alice  and  Julia  are  at 
home.  Mrs.  Reymers  departed  this  life  on  November  3,  1902.  In  politics 
the  father  is  a  Republican,  and  in  1897  was  elected  to  the  Nevada  state 
assembly,  in  which  body  he  made  a  creditable  record. 

William  A.  Reymers  was  lx>rn  in  Mason  valley,  where  he  was  reared 
and  educated,  attending  the  common  schools,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  progressive  young  fanners  of  Mason  valley. 

May  8,  1901,  he  married  Flora  Walter,  a  native  of  California  and  a 
daughter  of  James  Walter.  They  have  a  son  whom-  they  have  named 
Arthur,  a  bright  little  fellow.  When  Mr.  Reymers  l>ecame  of  age  he  joined 
Hope  Lodge  No.  22,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Yerington,  and  is  now  its  treasurer. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Wocxlmen  of  the  World,  and  is  ver}'  popular  in 
both  bodies,  as  well  as  in  his  community,  where  he  bears  so  important  a  part 
in  its  upbuilding. 

JOSEPH  O'NEAL.  The  year  1857,  the  date  of  Joseph  O'Neal's  ar- 
rival in  the  Territory  of  Nevada,  was  an  early  one  in  the  history  of  that 
commonwealth,  and  he  may  be  considered  one  of  Nevada's  pioneers,  although 
he  is  himself  not  old  in  vears,  and  was  onlv  a  child  when  he  came  here  in 
company  with  his  mother.     Mr.  O'Neal  is  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  and  is 
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the  son  of  Lewis  and  Nancy  (McWilliams)  O'Neal.  His  father  died  in 
Arkansas  when  the  children  were  still  young,  and  his  widow,  with  her  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  crossed  the  plains  to  Nevada  in  1857.  The  eldest 
son,  G.  \V.  O'Neal,  now  lives  in  Elko  county,  Nevada;  Mrs.  Mary  Shirley 
lives  in  Santa  Cruz,  California,  Mrs.  Sarah  Mitchell  in  San  Jose,  California, 
and  Mrs.  Matilda  Alcorn  in  Pendleton,  Oregon. 

Joseph  O'Neal,  who  was  horn  in  Randolph  county,  Arkansas,  June  i. 
1849,  P<issed  most  of  his  years  before  maturity  in  Nevada.  For  seven  years 
he  was  a  cow-boy  in  Texas  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  C.  King,  a  cattle  king  of 
the  Lone  Star  state,  and  when  he  returned  from  Texas  he  took  up  the  cattle 
business  on  his  own  account  in  Nevada.  He  has  been  in  Humlx>ldt  countv 
for  many  years,  and  has  gained  the  rq^utation  of  teing  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful stock-growers  in  the  county.  He  raises  Hereford  cattle  and  Norman 
and  Percheron  horses,  and  has  had  on  range  as  many  as  one  thousand  ar 
fifteen  hundred  cattle  in  one  season.  He  has  eighty-three  acres  of  land 
and  a  good  residence  at  l^ovelocks,  and  also  an  eighty  twenty  miles  east  of 
tow'n.  His  principal  crop  is  hay  for  consumption  by  his  stock,  but  he  has 
also  done  some  diversified  farming,  and  he  is  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  pro- 
gressive in  all  his  methods. 

Mr.  O'Neal  cast  his  first  vote  for  James  G.  Blaine  for  president,  and 
has  ever  since  remained  true  to  the  principles  of  that  party,  although  he 
has  never  sought  or  held  office.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  and  his  moral  creed  is  to  do  right  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  his  worthy  character  and  his  industry  and  successful  prosecution 
of  business  have  wx^n  for  him  the  resj^ct  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he 
has  come  in  contact. 

On  May  30,  1887,  Mr.  O'Neal  married  Mrs.  Sophia  Perkins,  a  native 
of  California  and  the  widow  of  Hugh  Perkins;  her  father  was  Nicholas 
Johnson,  a  cousin  of  George  Lovelock,  and  she  and  her  sisters  were  reared 
by  the  latter.  Three  children  have  been  born  of  this  marriage:  Gladys 
Gay,  Edith  Sepha  and  Manila  Guyala.  Mrs.  O'Neal  had  two  children  by 
her  first  husband,  Albert  Hill  Perkins  and  Lillie  May,  the  latter  the  wife 
of  S.  (1.  Lamb,  the  sheriff  of  Humboldt  county,  and  residing  in  Winnemucca. 


A.  FRENCH  is  the  vice-president  of  the  Nevada  Planing  Mill  Com- 
pany, doing  business  at  Reno,  and  is  the  manager  of  the  plant  which,  under 
his  capable  control,  is  turning  out  a  pro<luct  that  finds  a  ready  sale  on  the 
market  and  brings  ro  the  stockholders  a  good  financial  return.  Alert  and 
enterprising,  Mr.  French  is  numl>ered  among  the  most  prominent  and  pro- 
gressive business  men  of  this  part  of  the  state. 

A  native  of  Ohio,  Mr.  French  was  born  November  6,  1838.  and  is 
descended  in  txjth  the  paternal  and  maternal  lines  from  English  ancestry  of 
Quaker  faith.  His  paternal  grandfather,  a  native  of  England,  emigrate<l 
from  that  country  and  on  reaching  America  established  his  home  in  Fulton, 
New  York.  He  brouglit  with  him  the  first  machinery  for  cutting  nails  seen 
in  this  country,  and  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  nails  throughout  his 
active  Ixisiness  career.     His  son.  Hiram  French,   the  father  of  A.   French, 
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was  bom  in  Trenton,  Xew  Jersey,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Maria  Hadley, 
a  native  of  ^^or^istown,  Pennsylvania.  Her  father  was  also  bom  in  Eng- 
land, and  when  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1750  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Key- 
stone state.  Hiram  French,  who  was  a  contractor  and  builder,  removed  to 
Ohio  in  1837,  settling  in  Miami  county,  and  in  i860  he  removed  to  Jasper 
county,  Iowa,  where  he  spent  his  remaining  days,  his  death  occurring  in 
1868,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixt>--four  years.  His  wife  had  de- 
parted this  life  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  her  age.  They  were  both 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  and  were  people  of  much 
worth,  honor  and  reliabilit\\ 

A.  French  spent  the  days  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  the  state  of  his 
nativity,  remaining  in  Ohio  until  his  nineteenth  year,  when  he  left  home 
and  traveled  over  Illinois.  Iowa,  southern  Missouri,  Mississippi.  Alabama 
and  Tennessee.  Then  he  made  his  way  to  California  in  1875.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  business  career  he  has  been  connected  with  the  lumber 
trade.  He  was  with  the  Carson-Tahoe  Lumber  &  Flume  Company  for 
fifteen  years,  and  was  engaged  in  the  foundry-  business  in  \'irginia  City 
for  a  ntunber  of  vears.  He  built  the  Hobart  ilills  in  Nevada  countv,  Cali- 
fomia,  and  in  connection  with  A.  Spencer  built  the  planing  mill  in  Reno,  of 
which  he  is  now  manager.  They  have  a  large  local  demand  for  the  lumber, 
and  they  also  ship  on  quite  an  extensive  scale  to  California,  Colorado  and 
other  points.  Their  annual  business  has  reached  a  large  figure,  and  a  more 
extended  mention  of  it  is  made  in  a  sketch  of  the  enterprise  elsewhere  in 
these  pages. 

In  1865  Mr.  French  was  unite<I  in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  H«:>gany. 
who  was  bom  near  Xew  Orleans,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  the  following 
children:  Mabel,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  D.  M.  Fairchild:  Vallev.  the  wife 
of  General  J-  D.  Tore\snn,  of  Carson  Citv.  Nevada:  Bessie,  the  wife  of  T«*hn 
Butler:  Hadlev,  the  wife  of  H.  Lemon,  also  a  resident  of  Carson  Cirv.  and 
Georgie,  who  is  a  successful  teacher  and  makes  her  home  with  her  parents. 
Mr.  French  and  his  family  are  very  highly  respected  and  have  a  wide  circle 
of  friends  in  Reno  and  throughout  the  state.  Starting  out  upon  an  inde^ 
pendent  business  career  when  a  young  man.  Mr.  French  has  advanced  al«»ng 
lines  demanding  strong  mentality,  Ixisiness  acumen  and  foresight,  and  t«>-4lay 
he  is  a  leading  representative  of  the  industrial  interests  of  Xevarla.  cr»nduciirjg 
one  of  the  most  important  enterprises  of  Reno.  He  has  never  made  an  en- 
gagement that  he  has  not  met  nor  incurred  an  obligation  that  he  has  n«^ 
discharged,  and  he  is  honored  by  his  business  associates  as  well  as  his  frien«i> 
in  sodal  circles. 

HOX.  THOM.\S  WREX,  to  whose  patient  lalx>rs  in  the  last  days  of  his 
life  the  production  of  this  '*Histor>'  of  the  State  of  Nevada"  is  due.  emied  his 
monumental  and  useful  career  in  death,  on  Fridav  afternoon.  Februarv  ^ 
1904.  His  departure  was  as  the  dropping  of  the  ripened  fruit  in  the  calm 
of  a  summer  night,  for  he  had  already  attainerl  the  advanced  age  of  eighty 
years,  yet  it  was  all  the  more  the  rKcasion  of  sincere  sr>rrow  on  the  pan  of 
the  thousands  in  the  state  who  at  sr^me  time  or  other  had  o-.me  under  his 
beneficent  influence.     When  the  announcement  of  his  death  was  made  to  the 
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district  court  in  session,  ready  tributes  from  the  heart  were  voiced  by  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  bar  to  one  who  had  so  honored  it,  and  an  immediate  adjournment 
was  made. 

Judge  Wren  was  stricken  with  a  severe  cold  on  the  21st  of  last  Decem- 
ber, and  his  wife  was  recalled  from  San  Francisco,  where  she  had  gone  to 
do  some  shopping.  She  at  once  returned  and  gave  her  devoted  care  to  her 
husband.  He  recovered  somewhat,  but  his  indomitable  activity  sent  him  out 
too  soon.  On  January  5th  he  went  for  a  walk,  and  returned  home  to  suffer 
a  relapse,  and  never  left  his  bed  again.  His  strength  gradually  failed  him 
and  finally  ebbed  completely  away,  until  his  "unconquerable  soul"  was  re- 
ceived into  the  great  Beyond.  He  had  held  his  rudder  true  through  all  the 
storm  and  stress  of  life,  and  truly  deserved  the  crown  of  the  worthy  and 
righteous.  He  made  a  gallant  struggle  for  life,  but  his  regrets  for  leaving 
the  world  were  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  beloved  wife  and  children,  to 
whom  he  wished  to  devote  another  year  of  effort  and  thus  provide  securely 
for  their  future  welfare.  He  had  made  his  last  will  a  few  days  before  his 
death.  The  memory  of  his  unselfish  devotion  and  love  will  remain  forever 
a  priceless  heritage  to  those  he  leaves  l)ehind,  and  his  noble  example  is  a 
monument  more  lasting  than  bronze.  , 

Judge  Wren's  character  was  individual,  strong  and  broad.  He  was  a 
man  of  affairs,  a  successful  attorney  before  the  bar,  and  a  statesman.  His 
life  was  regulated  throughout  by  principles  of  honor  and  truth  and  fidelity 
to  his  best  ideals,  and  in  his  death  the  state  has  lost  one  of  her  grandest  men. 
Few  men  were  so  intimately  identified  with  Nevada  history,  for  fifty  years 
of  his  life  had  been  spent  here.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  mining  men  of 
the  state,  had  extensive  business  interests,  was  a  jurist  of  unexcelled  ability, 
especially  as  a  mining  attorney:  was  a  power  in  the  political  life  of  his  state 
from  the  earliest  days;  and  in  social  and  fraternal  affairs  was  esteemed  as 
few  men  are.  His  devotion  and  affection  for  his  friends  were  well  known 
characteristics,  and  his  love  for  family  and  home  was  one  of  the  mainsprings 
of  his  activity.  Among  his  close  friendships  may  be  mentioned  that  with 
Colonel  Joseph  Grandelmeyer,  of  Hamilton,  Nevada.  These  two  men  were 
associated  in  mining  ventures  during  their  early  days,  and  had  continued  like 
brothers  all  their  days,  the  Colonel  having  been  in  constant  attendance  upon 
his  friend  till  the  last. 

Judge  Wren  was  a  man  of  indomitable  will,  inflexible  firmness  of  pur- 
pose and  untiring  industry,  and  these  elements  of  character  were  the  ground 
for  his  rise  to  prominence.  All  through  his  career  these  dominant  qualities 
were  manifest,  and  the  record  of  his  deeds  may  be  read  with  profit  by  younger 
generations. 

He  was  born  at  the  town  of  McArthur,  Athens  county,  Ohio,  January 
2,  1824,  so  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  little  more  than  a  month 
beyond  his  eightieth  birthday.  He  had  planned  a  celebration  for  this  birth 
anniversary,  but  his  fatal  illness  made  it  impossible.  He  was  a  son  of  native 
Virginians  who  migrated  to  Ohio  among  the  first  settlers  of  that  state,  and 
both  died  when  Mr.  Wren  was  quite  young.  Because  of  his  early  orphanage, 
he  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and  received  only  the  rudiments  of  a 
common  school  education.    But  at  the  same  time  his  inherent  tastes  and  am- 
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bjtion  led  him  to  private  reading  and  study,  and  liis  life-long  devotion  to 
these  pursuits  was  the  cause  for  his  rise  to  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  bar  of  the  Pacific  coast.  He  accumulated  one  of  the  finest  law  libraries 
in  the  state,  and  this  he  left  to  his  son  Thomas,  Jr. 

In  1850  he  crossed  the  plains  to  California,  and  for  the  following  three 
years  was  engaged  in  mining  in  Eldorado  county  and  vicinity.  He  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  and  chief  engineer  of  a  large  mining  ditch  property. 
In  1854  he  was  appointed  deputy  clerk  of  Eldorado  county,  and  soon  after- 
ward became  a  practicing  lawyer.  In  1863,  between  mining  and  his  law 
practice,  he  studied  mining  engineering.  When  the  Reese  river  excitement 
prevailed  in  Nevada  during  1863  he  went  to  Austin,  Lander  county,  where  he 
had  his  law  office  for  several  years.  From  1864  to  1866  he  was  city  attorney 
of  Austin.  He  went  to  White  Pine  county  in  1868,  and  while  there  was  in  a 
partnership  with  Hon.  Charles  E.  D.  DeLong,  and  w^as  also  associated  witli 
Judge  L.  E.  Aldrich  and  J.  S.  Slousson :  as  a  law  firm  they  v/ere  the  leading 
mining  lawyers  of  eastern  Nevada  from  1868  to  1873.  The  White  Pine 
mining  district  began  to  decline  in  1873,  ^^"^^  M^-  Wren  then  moved  to  Eu- 
reka, where  he  was  a  leading  attorney  for  several  mining  companies,  and 
served  as  president  for  the  Richmond  Mining  Company.  His  most  con- 
spicuous work  as  a  lawyer  was  done  in  connection  with  mining  cases,  and 
his  own  experience  in  that  industry  was  an  important  factor  in  his  power 
and  ability  to  conduct  mining  cases,  with  noted  lawyers  like  Garber,  and 
Thorntons,  and  many  other  eminent  lawyers.  He  was  associated  with  the 
famous  All)eon-Richmond  suit  and  the  famous  Raymond  and  Ely  at  Pioche, 
Lincoln  county,  Nevada,  in  1872,  and  other  cases  on  the  Pacific  coast.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  preparing  two  cases  that  involved  millions. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  his  legal  work,  and  only  two  years  before  his  death 
went  to  Eureka  and  tried  a  case  that  continued  till  midnight. 

Judge  Wren  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Nevada  legislature 
in  1874,  and  served  there  with  distinction.  In  1876  he  was  elected  by  the 
Republicans  of  the  state  to  the  forty-fifth  Congress,  and  his  career  in  Wash- 
ington was  a  matter  of  pride  to  his  constituents.  He  was  not  a  candidate 
for  re-election,  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  law.  When  Eureka  also  de- 
clined, Judge  Wren  came  to  Reno,  which  he  made  the  place  of  his  permanent 
residence  tiU  his  death.  He  was  associated  in  practice  with  Hon.  T.  V. 
Julien  under  the  name  of  Wren  and  Julien,  and  practiced  alone  after  the  re- 
tirement of  Judge  Julien. 

Mr.  Wren  was  a  very  successful  miner.  He  and  Colonel  Grandel- 
meyer  own  five  famous  mines  in  White  Mining  District,  in  White  Pine  county, 
that  was  the  mining  Eldorado  of  America;  the  Western  Central  mine,  My 
Maryland  mine.  Monitor  Reindeer  mine.  Eureka  mine  and  Congress  mine. 
He  also  owns  other  United  States  patented  mines,  in  the  Eureka  Mining 
District,  Eureka  county,  Nevada;  some  mining  claims  in  the  Wedekind  dis- 
trict, also  Good  Hope,  at  Mt.  Hope  Mining  District,  in  Eureka  county, 
Nevada.  Mr.  Wren  and  a  number  of  other  men  own  the  Johanna,  and  the 
Charter  Lode  in  Eureka  District,  and  Cosmos  soda  mines,  and  others  were 
interested  in  his  property.  In  the  Robinson  Mining  District,  Ely,  White 
Pine  county,  Nevada,  he  had  interests  in  a  quicksilver  mine  at  Steamboat 
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Springs,  where  were  rumors  of  a  big  strike  made  there,  but  they  have  not 
materiaHzed  yet. 

Mr.  Wren,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  above  facts,  was  very  prosperous 
in  business,  and  yet  he  possessed  that  broad  generosity  that  has  made  western 
men,  and  mining  men  in  particular,  an  admired  class  throughout  the  world. 
Mr.  Wren  was  a  philanthropic  man.  He  did  not  l)elieve  that  death  was  so 
near,  and  had  put  oflf  telling  his  wife  the  condition  of  his  money  matters. 
In  consequence  the  large  sums  of  money  owing  him  are  unknown  to  any- 
one except  the  debtors  themselves,  and  most  of  it  may  never  be  collected. 
He  was  everywhere  noted  for  his  kindliness,  and  it  will  never  be  known 
how  many  he  has  helped  who  were  down,  and  afforded  the  means  by  which 
they  rose  in  the  world.  He  has  made  fifteen  lawyers  in  Nevada  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast.     His  fine  home  on  Granite  street  was  built  just  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Wren  visited  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893,  and  while  there 
met  Miss  Mary  Para,  to  whom  he  was  married  before  returning  to  Nevada, 
She  is  a  most  estimable  woman,  and  lavished  her  affections  upon  him  during 
his  last  years  so  that  they  were  truly  years  of  peaceful  contentment  and 
happiness.  Of  their  union  two  children  were  born,  Thomas,  Jr.,  and  Marie. 
Thomas,  Jr.,  is  a  wonderfully  bright  little  lad,  resembling  his  father  so  much. 
His  father  idolized  him,  and  saw  in  his  mind  the  fulfillment  of  many  beautiful 
visions  for  the  future  career  of  his  son,  who  inherits  not  only  the  naqie  of 
his  father,  but,  much  more,  the  noble  example  of  his  life  and  deeds.  Judge 
Wren  had  planned  much  for  the  happiness  of  his  family.  He  intended  taking 
them  all  to  the  St.  Louis  exposition,  and  to  his  old  home  in  Peoria,  Illinois, 
where  Mr.  Wren  owned  valuable  property,  and  with  all  his  other  responsibil- 
ities, it  seems  that  his  first  thoughts  and  his  happiest  plannings  were  for  his 
family. 

Judge  Wren  was  a  true  sportsman,  even  in  his  age,  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  hunter  sages  of  this  part  of  the  state.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Society  at  San  Francisco.  He  made  the  fraternal  teaching  and  prin- 
ciples of  Masonry  his  religion.  He  joined  and  was  made  a  Master  Mason 
in  Austin,  Nevada,  in  April,  1858,  and  Royal  Arch  Mason  in  1874,  and  was 
a  Knight  Templar,  and  his  last  rites  were  under  the  auspices  of  the  Masonic 
order.  He  was  a  member  of  Reno  Lodge  No.  13,  F.  &  A.  M.,  Reno  chapter, 
R.  A.  M.,  Eureka  Commandery  No.  2,  K.  T.,  and  of  Reno  Consistory  No. 
T,  of  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  He  never  missed  his 
lodge  meetings.  When  the  Scottish  Rite  lodge  was  organized  in  Reno  about 
a  year  ago  he  prepared  all  the  work,  and  several  times  remained  out  till  two 
or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

For  variety  of  interests,  largeness  of  ideas,  breadth  and  int^rity  of 
character,  and  devotion  to  home  and  all  that  was  good  in  state  and  nation, 
he  was  a  man  the  like  of  whom  his  fellow  citizens  will  not  soon  look  upon 
again. 
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